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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


ALTHOUGH no more than nine volumes have been 


issued of Dr. Maclaren’s Sermons, we must now 
seek them in three different Publishing Houses, 
and, when we find them, they are in three quite 
different styles of binding. The new volume is 
issued by Alexander & Shepheard, the publishers 
of the Freeman. In the matter of printing and 
binding it is most satisfactory. Indeed, for the 
first time, Dr. Maclaren’s Sermons appear in an 
exterior befitting their worth. 


The new volume takes its title from the opening 
Sermon—* The Unchanging Christ.” It contains 
twenty-eight sermons, not inferior certainly to any 
that have before been published. One of them 
will be found complete on another page. But why 
should only a selection of these discourses be 
published in permanent form? Dr. Maclaren’s 
reputation would now ensure the success of a 
volume every year. 


It happens that the sermon which we give 
is the second which Dr. Maclaren has published 
on the same text. ‘The earlier will be found 
in the third series of his Sermons published by 
Macmillan, D 75. We are inclined to believe 
that Dr. Maclaren had forgotten the fact. In 
any case such a thing is rare, and it need 
scarcely be said that it is interesting to read the 
two together. The difference between them is very 
great; so great indeed that if Dr. Maclaren did 
remember the existence of the earlier, he has 
shown some courage in allowing this new one to be 
published and laid alongside it. To a young 

VoL. I. 


_preacher we recommend a study of the two. 


One 
point of difference we shall notice. 


What is the reference in the ‘‘white stone” 
of Rey. ii. 17, in which the “new name” is 
written? Dr. Maclaren says: “I need not trouble 
you with any discussion about what may be the 
significance of the ‘white stone,’ on which this 
new name is represented as written. Com- 
mentators have indulged in a whirl of varying 
conjectures about it, and no certainty has, as it 
seems to me, been attained. The allusion is one 
to which we have lost the key.” But in his 
earlier sermon on this same text Dr. Maclaren 
accepted one of these conjectures. ‘‘ There was,” 
he said, “‘a precious stone, lustrous and resplendent 
—for that is the force of the word whzze here, not 
a dead white, but a brilliant coruscating white—on 
which there was something written, which no eye 
but one ever saw—that mysterious seat of revela- 
tion and direction known in the Old Testament by 
the name of Urim and Thummim (that is, lights 
and perfectnesses), enclosed within the folds of the 
High Priest’s breastplate, which none but the High 
Priest ever beheld. We may, perhaps, bring that 
ancient fact into connection with the promise in my 
daa 


Dr. Maclaren has now rejected that view of the 
white stone. ‘There are certainly grave objections 
to it. One is that, if this is an allusion to the Urim 
and Thummim, itis the only allusion which the 
New Testament contains, so completely has that 
mysterious symbol fallen out of the circle of New 


Testament thought. But a stronger objection is 
found in the word which is here used for “stone.” 
In the Septuagint and in the New Testament it 
never signifies, literally, a gem or precious stone, 
but always ‘describes the secondary or derived use 
of stones or pebbles in social or political life.” To 
scholars this objection has generally seemed fatal 
to the allusion to the High Priest’s breastplate. 


Must we, then, with Dr. Maclaren, acknowledge 
the key to be irrevocably lost? ‘There is another 
conjecture. The white stone, say most recent 
commentators, is a reference to the use of the 
pebble in voting, judging, or in matters of friend- 
ship and hospitality. Mr. Newman Hall has a 
sermon in a volume of the Pulpit (vol. Ixv., p. 
205), in which the ¢essera hospitalis is accepted, 
and its use explained with much force and beauty. 
“Tt was sometimes of wood, sometimes of stone. 
It was divided into two by the contracting parties ; 
and when each person had written his name on 
one half of the Zesseva, they exchanged pieces, and 
therefore the name or device on the piece of the 
tessera which each received was the name the other 
party had written upon it, and which none knew 
but him who received it, excepting of course him 
who wrote it. So that the /esseva was a private 
token, entitling its possessor to hospitable recep- 
tion. The Saviour comes to the sinner’s heart. . 

He enrols his name among His list of friends. 
He gives him the ¢essera ; it is the witness of the 
Spirit, the earnest of the promised possession.” 


The fessera hospitalis is thus a very attractive 
illustration. Nevertheless, we cannot believe that 
it is the symbol used by St. John, for it fails to 
satisfy the requirements of the text, and that in its 
most important points. It contains no explanation 
of the change of name,—‘‘a mew name.” And it 
deals with matters of friendship and hospitality, 
but what we have to do with in the text are affairs of 
battle and strife. 


There is, however, another ¢essera, or white 
stone, the /essera gladiatoria. Before a young man 
could appear as a gladiator in the great public 
games, he had to pass through a long and severe 
process of training. During that time he went 
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under the name of #7vo, or apprentice. When he 
made his first public appearance in the arena, if he 
proved victorious, he received an oblong tablet of | 
ivory (“essera gladiatoria) as a reward and sign of — 
his proficiency, ‘on which were written his name, — 
that of his master, and the day of his first fight 

and victory. He was then admitted to the rank of 
the spectati (distinguished persons). The name of 

tiro was dropped, and his new name of spectatus 

was inscribed upon his ¢essera. The tessera gladia- 

foria may not be so attractive in itself as the fessera 

hospitalis, but there is no objection to the employ- q 
ment of a symbol by St. John which is used by the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. And, then, it fits the case, 
which the other does not. ‘There is the change of 
name, the new name being more honourable, and 
commanding greater privileges, than the old. And 
this white stone is given as a reward of victory—of — 


a victory, it should be observed, not in a single brief 


contest, but which was the crown and finish of a 
long and self-denying course of discipline. 


One thing remains. The new name is one 
‘which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 
This is the victorious Christian’s special privilege. 
We must take it, therefore, to be in contrast to the 
name of the conquering gladiator, which everyone 
knew, and which he would himself take pride in 
exhibiting. As the Christian, who may not share 
in the public idolatrous banquets, is fed with food 
the more refreshing because spiritual and unseen ; 
so the gift he receives, when his victory is won, is 
the more noble because it cannot be boasted of in 
public, being conferred not by vulgar applause, but 
by Him who seeth in secret. The very glory 
of it lies in its secretness, for it is his own peculiar 
treasure, the gift of his Heavenly Father’s hand, too 
fine to be seen by common eyes, too precious for 
common appreciation. 


Dr. Maclaren has just finished an exposition of | 
the fourteenth chapter of St. John. The sermons 
have appeared in the Freeman, commencing on 
12th April. Preachers should take note of them. | 
There is no better commentary on that chapter. 


We hope they will be published complete in book 
form. 


_-A new and cheaper edition of Dr. Salmon’s 
Introduction to the New Testament has appeared. 
It does not contain everything, nor nearly every- 
thing, supposed to belong to “Introduction.” But. 


it is the right book to begin the study of the Canon 
with. We know a hard-worked minister who had 
almost despaired of ever getting interested in that 
subject, but who, finding room for Salmon’s 


_ bulky volume (it was the first edition) as he started 


for his holiday, read it through in the evenings 
with the greatest relish, and now he is one of the 
most enthusiastic students of the science. ‘‘ You 
must have something to read,” he said, ‘‘and I tell 
you it is as good as any novel—far better,” he 
would add, ‘‘than Robert Elsmere,” to which 
romance of New Testament Introduction he is 
accustomed to recommend it as an antidote, if any 
person really wants one. 


What would Dr. Salmon say to this piece of 
Introduction? We quote from the Methodist Times, 
and the report is of a sermon by the President at 
the Wesleyan Conference in Sheffield : “The Presi- 
dent, who conducted the whole of the service, took 


-for his text the words of St. Paul to Jude: ‘Ye 


should earnestly contend for the faith which was 
once delivered to the Saints’ (Jude, ver. 3). ‘The 
Epistle to Jude,’ he said, ‘was written because of 
the pressing circumstances of the time in which 
Paul wrote,’ &c.” 


With all the rest of the sermon, and all the rest 
is worthy of a President, we heartily agree. For 
example: ‘A man’s living faith is the measure of 
his action. It is yours to know the whole truth. 
You should be students of the Holy Word. One 
of the great dangers of the present day is that the 
knowledge of the,Scriptures is slipping out of the 
memory and from the life. What is wanted is 
more and more study of God’s Word.” 


Dr. Sanday reviews Dr. Hatch’s Zssays in Biblical 
Greek in the Academy. 


He criticises Dr. Hatch’s “ tendency to obliterate 
rather than to emphasise the distinctions between 
synonyms.” The clearest example of this tendency 
which he gives is the case of four words meaning 
“poor” (zévns, mrwxds, Tarewvds, pais). This is 
what Dr. Hatch says about them : 


“The inference to which these comparisons lead 
is that these words are all names for one and the 
same class, the poor of an oppressed country, the 
peasantry or fellahin, who then, as now, for the 
most part lived quiet and religious lives, but who 
were the victims of constant ill-treatment and 
plunder at the hands not only of tyrannical rulers, 
but also of powerful and lawless neighbours,” 


Dr. Sanday’s criticism amounts to this: he 
admits that the words are used, especially by the 
LXX., in a loose, interchangeable fashion, but he 
holds that there was a real distinction between 
them notwithstanding, a distinction which was /e/¢, 
though want of skill prevented its being expressed. 
“‘ Vernacular speech,” he says, “has a finer instinct 
than Dr. Hatch gives it credit for.” The use of 
words may be loose, and yet there is at bottom a 
consciousness of a right and a wrong way of using 
them. 


Other translations of Dr. Hatch’s which he dis- 
cusses are (1) “superstitious” in Acts xvii. 22. Dr. 
Sanday would prefer a more ambiguous word, and 
regrets that we have not an exact equivalent such 
as the French have in dévot. (2) “Covenant,” which 
Dr. Hatch would substitute for ‘‘ testament” even 
in Heb. ix. 16, 17. Dr. Sanday admits the force 
of the philological argument, but holds that the 
sense makes that translation impossible in the pas- 
sage referred to. And (3) “tempt,” ‘‘ temptation,” 
which Dr. Hatch always renders “try,” “trial.” 
Thus, Our Lord was led up of the Spirit “to be 
tried, ze., afflicted, by the devil” (Matt. iv. 1); and 
one of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer would 
read: “Bring us not into trial, ze, into tribulation 
or persecution.” ? 


In one of the latest volumes of the Expositor’s 
Bible we find the Bishop of Derry in sympathy 
with Dr. Sanday, and striving to restore an old 
method of distinguishing two very important 
synonyms (édnO7js and dAnOuwds), The distinc 
tion he expresses well, when he says that the former 
is factually true and real as opposed to that which 
in point of fact is mendacious; the latter is zdealLy 
true and real, that which alone realises the idea 
imperfectly expressed by something else. To 
bring out this distinction Dr. Alexander proposes 
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to use the word “very” for the latter. For ex- 
ample, both words are found in 1 John ii. 8, and 
this is how he translates the verse : 

«¢ Again a fresh commandment I am writing unto 
you, which thing [as @ whole] is true in Him and 
in you: because the shadow is drifting by, and the 
light, the very Zighd, is already enlightening.” 


An interesting note in Trench’s Syzonyms tells 
the story of this word “very,” which is just the 
adjective werws (coming to us through the old 
French veraz) used in the Vulgate for the translation 
of this Greek word. And Wiclif retains it, as, ‘I 
am the verri vine.” But though, as Trench says, 
“very” is used a few times as an adjective in the 
Authorised Version, it is never used, as he seems to 
think, to translate this word. At Gen. xxvii. 21, 
24 (“Art thou my very son Esau?™”), there is no 
word corresponding in the LXX., so that his com- 
plaint against the A. V. translators that they did 
not preserve this word very for this important 
purpose, if they could have done so, has reason in 
it. Is it foss¢b/e now to restore it for this purpose? 
We fear it has travelled too far away. 


In illustration, says Dr. Alexander, in his 
Epistles of St. John, of the powerful expression, 
“darkness has blinded his eyes” (1 John ii. 11), 
the present writer quoted a striking passage from 
Professor Drummond, who adduces a parallel for 
the Christian’s loss of the spiritual faculty, by the 
atrophy of organs which takes place in moles, and 
in the fish in dark caverns (Speaker's Commentary, 
in loc.). But as regards the mole, at least, a great 
observer of Nature entirely denies the alleged 
atrophy. Mr. Buckland quotes Dr. Lee in a paper, 
in the proceedings of the Royal Society, where he 
says: “The eye of the mole presents us with an 
instance of an organ which is rudimentary, not by 
arrest of development, but through disuse, aided 
perhaps by natural selection.” But Mr. Buckland 
asserts that ‘‘the same great Wisdom who made the 
mole’s teeth the most beautiful set of insectivorous 
teeth among animals, also made its eye fit for the 
work it has todo. The mole has been designed to 
prey upon earthworms : they will not come up to 
the surface to him, so he must go down into the 
earth to them. For this purpose his eyes are 
fitted.” —Life of F. Buckland, p. 247. 


Professor Cheyne, in a study of Psalm 


contributed to the Expositor, answers the question : 


In determining the prophetic or Messianic character 


of a psalm or other Old Testament scripture, what 


weight should such an application of it in the New 
Testament be allowed to carry? He lays down this 


3 


canon: “*We must not approach any Old Testa- 1 


ment passage from the point of view of Christian 
applications of it. In our study of the Old Testa- 
ment we must make but this one theological 
assumption: that Christ is not only the root of the 
new Israel but the flower of the old, and that the 
literature of the Jewish Church contains many a 
true germ of the truths of the gospel. Beautiful as 
mystical interpretations may often be, it is not wise 
to indulge in them, unless they are consistent with 
the original meaning which the writer himself put 
upon his words.” 


On the expression “babes and sucklings” (Ps. 
vill. 2), Professor Cheyne says: “‘ Need I justify 
myself for explaining the phrase ‘babes and 
sucklings’ of true believers? Who does not 
remember Our Lord’s saying, so thoroughly Old 
Testament-like in its expressions, ‘I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes’? The psalmist 
means that notes of praise in their clear and 
heavenly purity rise far above the harsh discords of 
earth, and reach the throne of God.” 


Incidentally he gives an interpretation of Matt. 
xviii, 10: ‘Their angels do always behold the face 
of My Father which is in heaven.” ‘ The guardian 
angels,” he says, “are the divine ideals of the 
children.’’ A further note adds : “ The devout faith 
of the Old Testament writers is, that God has ever 
at hand a crowd of ideas and ideals, waiting to be 
realised in the world of humanity. The most im- 
portant of these the later Jews called ‘the seven 


‘ 
: 


holy angels which go in and out before the glory — 


of the Holy One’ (Job xii, 15; cf Luke i. 19). 
But Our Lord assures us that the ideal of each child- 
like soul is as near to His Father as the ideal, say, 
of a seventh part of the world. It is the glory of 
Jehovah to delight Himself equally in the greatest 
and in the seemingly smallest objects.” 


Fa 
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_ This calls to mind a powerful sermon by Phillips 
Brooks, the first in the volume entitled Sermons 
_ preached in English Churches. 
Will. 5: 


The text is Heb. 


to the pattern showed to thee in the mount ;” and 
the thought which runs through the sermon is 
_ expressed thus: As the old Tabernacle, before it 
was built, existed in the mind of God, so all the 
unborn things of life, the things which are to make 
the future, are already living in their perfect ideas 
in Him, and when the future comes, its task will be 
to match those divine ideas with their material 


- realities, to translate into the visible and tangible 


shapes of terrestrial life the facts which already have 
existence in the perfect mind. 


** So take and use Thy work ; 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim ! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same!” 


“See that thou make all things according © 


Curch Guilds. 


PAPERS AND SYLLABUSES. 


A Prize will be given for the best Paper read at any 
Church Guild meeting this session. Further particnlas 
next month. 

A Prize will be given for the best Syllabus "e Guild 
Religious Work for the session 1889-90. Syllabuses must 
be received by the 15th November. 
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PAPERS AND SYLLABUSES. 


A Prize will be given for the best Paper read at any 
Y.M.C.A. meeting this session. Further particulars_next 
month. 

A Prize will be given for the best Syllabus of Y.M.C.A. 
Work for the session 1889-90. Syllabuses must be received 
by the 15th November. 


The Great Sere Commentfaryp, 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF FIRST CORINTHIANS. 
I Cor. i. 22-24. 


“Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek after 
wisdom : but we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews 
a stumbling-block, and unto Gentiles foolishness ; 
but unto them that are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God.”—(R.V.) 
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EXPOSITION. 

Jews ask for signs. Their desire is that He on 
whom they are to believe should manifest Himself 
by miraculous signs, which would demonstrate His 
Messiahship (Matt. xvi. 4). They demand these, 
therefore, as a ground of faith—JZeyer. The 
plural “signs” ought certainly to be read with 
almost all the MSS. Paul’s object is not to refer 
to a particular fact, but to characterise a tendency. 
— Godet. 

Greeks seek after wisdom. The wisdom of which 
St. Paul speaks appears to have been of two kinds 
—speculative philosophy and wisdom of words 
(eloquence).—F. W. Robertson. The Greek cared 
nothing for the supernatural, he believed only in 
nature ; he sought only for wisdom to understand 
himself and the world in which he lived. What 
could the Gospel teach of mind and matter, fate 
| and freewill, the origin of evil? Its answers must 
commend themselves by their own evidence.— 
W. C. Magee. 

The natural characteristics of Jews and Greeks 
are hit off to perfection in the words “require ” and 
“seek after.” To the Jews God has already 
spoken, and they, from the proud eminence of 
. their divinely-sprung religion, ‘“ demand” of all 
upstart religions their proofs and credentials (Matt. 
xl, 38, xvi. 1; John vi. 30). The Greeks, on the 
other hand, are seekers; and they seek, as they 
worship, they know not what. ‘They can only give 
the general name of wisdom or truth (cf Pilate’s 
question, What is truth ?).—Zdwards. 

“We preach Christ crucified.” “Christ,” that is, 
God manifest in the flesh, the centre both of 
nature and of providence; “crucified,” that is, 
this incarnate Person offered, slain, and raised 
again—our Ransom and Redeemer.—/. O. Dykes. 
The participle is the perfect. The idea which lies 
in the perfect, and does not lie in the aorist, or 
simple past, is present permanence of the result of 
past action.—Z£. B. Nicholson. The original ex- 
presses not the mere fact of His crucifixion, but the 
permanent character acquired by it, whereby He is 
now a Saviour (Gal. iii. 1).— Fausser. 

Instead of “‘ them that are called” we might have 
had “them that believe” (asin ver. 21); but how 
natural it was that the “ power of God,” which was 
present to the Apostle’s mind, should have led to 
his designating the subjects of his statement accord- 
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ing to the divine qualification which applied to 


them.—Meyer. 


“ Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.” | 
The “power of God” is the force from above, 
manifested in those spiritual wonders which trans- 
form the heart of the believer; expiation, which — 


restores God to him; the renewal of will, which 
restores him to God; and, in perspective, the final 
renovation, which is to crown these two miracles of 
reconciliation and sanctification. 


inward eye, when, in the person of Christ, he 
beholds the divine plan, which unites, as in a 
single work of love, creation, incarnation, redemp- 
tion, the gathering together of all things under one 
Head, the final glorification of the universe.— Godezt. 
Christ the ‘“‘wisdom of God.” This is not simply 
to say that Christ is w7se. We say of the Father 
that He is infinitely wise, but we cannot say that 
He is the wisdom of God. Ofan architect we may 
say that he is skilful, but of his work we say, There 
is his skill; and of his masterpiece, There is ¢he 
skill, ¢he wisdom of the man.—/. Bonar. 


Two great evils consequent upon the fall are 
weakness and ignorance. Nothing is more worthy, 
therefore, of divine benevolence and wisdom than 
to allow that one race (the Jews) should discover 
the helplessness of man, and another (the Greeks) 
his ignorance. The Jew went upon the first of 
these searches. He asked for a manifestation of 
power. He had no conception of philosophy, of 
principles, of general laws. He looked for the 
finger, the hand, the arm of the Almighty. The 
Greek went upon the second search. He en- 
deavoured to explain phenomena by. philosophic 
theory. The intended result of the Mosaic law 
was—‘‘ The things which I would do I cannot do.” 
The result of Greek philosophy was—“ The things 
which I would know I cannot discover.” 
satisfied both these wants, thus experimentally 
realised ; and, though the ignominy of the cruci- 
fixion made Him to the unbelieving Jew a 


The “ wisdom of 
God” is the light which breaks on the believer's 


wad 


Christ — 


stumbling-block, and to the unbelieving Greek an — 


absurdity, yet He was to the believing Jew God’s 
power, and to the believing Greek God’s wisdom. 
And, more than this, He was both to both ; for, by 
sending His Son into the world, God purposed to 
furnish the believing Jew, not only with the strength 


= he craved, but with wisdom also, and the believing 


Greek not only with wisdom which he craved, but 


with strength also, to satisfy in each case not 


merely a want felt, but also a want equally real 
although unfelt. Thus God, while He allowed men 
to discover only half their misery, enabled them in 


His bounty to realise their whole happiness.— | 


Evans. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
7 
THE GOSPEL NEITHER A RITUAL NOR A 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, DD. 

There are two opposite tendencies in the human 
mind—the superstitious (signs) and the scientific 
(wisdom). The first may be seen in Christian faith 
in the form of apostolical succession, baptismal 
regeneration, transubstantiation, relics, shrines. 
Paul’s gospel consisted not in baptising, but 
preaching; not in conferring God’s grace through 
bodily ceremonies, but in commending it to faith 
in words of truth and soberness. 

The opposite tendency would have it that 
Christianity is not superhuman or mysterious at 
all. Its power is the same as that of social science, 
and should commend itself first to educated reason, 
to scientific taste. ~ This is the (less vulgar) craving 
after intellectual satisfaction. It admits no revela- 
tion or incarnation, but the discovery of certain 
elevating truths. 

But the Gospel takes little to do with abstract 
truth ; proclaims Jesus the Messiah, and proclaims 
Him as crucified for the sins of men. It is a 
message, not for discussion so much as for belief. 
Take it as God sent it and Paul proclaimed it, not 
as a mystic pass for eternity, but a rational word ; 
not man’s wisdom, but God’s message ; not a theory 
to be justified, but a revelation to save your soul. 

TE 
Tue Power or GOD IN SELF-SACRIFICE. 
Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D. 

God cannot be touched by any physical force or 
power, but everything that is moral He feels) He 
loathes impurity; He loves the tears of repentance. 
Though an assault cannot injure, ingratitude pierces 
Him. But to say that God is pained with evil is 
not to assume the unhappiness, or even diminished 
happiness of God ; to be conscious of long-suffering 


‘Christ crucified. 
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and love towards the sinner is to compensate the 
pain with a deeper joy. To suffer well is always 
bliss and victory. But higher than this feeling of 
pain at the contemplation of evil is the submission 
to evil in order to recover and subdue it. This is 
the “power of God,” and it is seen in perfection in 
Christ crucified is God's sorrow 
for sin, historically acted and visible to all, carrying 
a power over the human heart beyond all mere 
epithets to describe that sorrow. But more than 
that, it is not only God’s feeling seen in action, it 
is God Himself undergoing willing suffering for 
sin. The power of the Cross lies in this, that it is 
the visible, historical, self-offering of God for sin. 


LLL. 
Tur SEEKER AFTER A SIGN AND THE SEEKER 
AFTER WISDOM. 

Rev. W. C. Magee, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough. 

The Gospel invites us to trust in a Person. 
Hence perfect knowledge is not necessary as it is 
in assenting to a fact: the child trusts his parent 
implicitly but understands him imperfectly. This 
trust depends upon our moral condition ; if we are 
unloving we cannot believe in His love; to know 
Him is at once a moral test and a moral discipline. 
The test: Will we trust Him? and the discipline: 
Will we trust Him more and more? Then He gives 
that-very certainty of knowledge which at first He 
seems to refuse. Christ crucified received into the 
heart rebukes the winds and waves of its stormy 
passions into peace, and sheds a heavenly light over 
the mysteries of life. He who experiences this 
miracle and this vision, 4ozws that Christ is in him 
“the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 


IV. 


Tur Cross oF CHRIST THE WISDOM OF GOD. 
Rev. H. §. Holland, Canon of St. Paul's. 

There are three ways in which a physician can 
render assistance in sickness. First, he tries to 
prevent a recurrence or-continuance of the wrong 
which caused the disease; secondly, he supports and 
succours the vital forces, that they may be able to 
endure the strain of the relieving process ; thirdly, 
he recognises the vitality within, which is struggling 
to assert its dominion again, and co-operates with it 
by clearing away obstructions. The sickness is 
itself a manifestation of the efforts of this vital 
force to remedy the wrong done. 


Sin is the wrong done, suffering and death the 
sickness. Christ does not remove suffering and 
death: Headopts them for His portion, lays Himself 
alongside of them, co-operates with them, that the 
evil which caused them may be removed. 

War may be taken as an example of the special 
diseases that sin gives birth to; and the special sin 
is the greedy or ambitious temper, or the spirit 
quick to take offence. The Gospel does not act 
directly against, but unites itself to the facts of 
war. It possesses itself of its deepest secrets : 
duty, patriotism, self-surrender. Purging, trans- 
figuring these, it brings forth out of the agony and 
bloodshed a new and lovely vision—the vision of 
a Christian hero—a soldier saint— 

““Who, doomed to go in company with pain, 

And fear and bloodshed, miserable train, 

Turns these necessities to glorious gain ; 

Controls them, and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives ; 
By objects which might force the soul abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 

As more exposed to suffering and distress, 

Hence also more alive to tenderness.” 


THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SIGNS AND Miracies. —The craving for the 
marvellous and the miraculous still characterises 
Oriental nations. It appears in the licence of 
Arabian invention and credulity ; and in the Jewish 
nation reached its highest pitch in the extravagant 
fictions of the Rabbinical writers. The proverb 
“credat Judeeus” shows the character which they 
had obtained amongst the Romans for readiness to 
accept the wildest absurdities, and this disposition 
to seek for signs is expressly commended in the 
Mishna.— Stanley. 

The Jews scorned and hated Christ for doing 
those very things which revealed His Divine great- 
ness, and they declared they would believe in Him 
if He did such things as would surely have shown 
He had a poor conception of the functions of the 
Messiah and little competency to discharge them. 
Again and again they ask Him for a “sign.” To 
John’s instructed eye Christ’s miracles were “signs,” 
because they were the outward symbol of a like 
energy in the unseen world of spirit. But to the 
Jews a miracle was a ‘“‘sign” merely as evidence 
that here was some superhuman power, but whether 
beneficial or destructive, selfish or self-sacrificing, 
they did not care to inquire.—Marcus Dods. 

At the root of it, superstition may be said to be 
this: expecting spiritual results from material 
means. If you believe, for example, that by certain 
charms or waving hands you can compel the actions 
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of a disembodied spirit, or that some meaningless 


observance, like an amulet round your neck, will 


secure good luck, or that the glance of a particular — 


erson’s eye will do you a mortal injury, you are 
ipeeinionely “requiring signs.”—Oswald Dykes. 
Our duty nowadays in theology is to establish the 
authority of the supernatural in Christianity in the 
strictest sense of the word, but with the uncon- 
ditional exclusion of the magical.— Rothe, “ Still 
Hours.” ; 
Wispom.—St. Paul’s language ought to be written 
over the door of every school: “ We worship not 
Minerva but Christ.” There is in our day a mar- 
vellous idolatry of talent. Goodness is one thing, 
talent is another. The Son of Man came not as a 
scribe, but as a poor working-man. He was a 
teacher, but not a Rabbi. When once the idolatry 
of talent enters the Church, then farewell to spiritu- 


ality. When men ask their teachers, not for that — 


which will make them more humble and godlike, but 
for the excitement of an intellectual banquet, then 
farewell to Christian progress. —/. W. Robertson. 

The writings of Philo illustrate both character- 
istics. His genius was Oriental, his education 
Greek. The result was a strange mixture of mysti- 
cism (miracle) and dialectics (wisdom).—Lewes, 
“History of Philosophy.” 

The Jew and the Greek were really asking for 
one and the same thing, an wzsfiritual religion ; 
a religion that should not deal with the heart at all 
in the way of trial and discipline. What they 
sought for, in one word, was knowledge without 
belief—W. C. Magee. 

These two—the seeker after a sign and the 
seeker after wisdom—the man who would rest all 
religion, all philosophy, all social polity, upon 
authority alone ; and the man who would rest them 
all upon reason alone—this Jew, with his reverence 
for power, his love of custom and tradition—which 
are the power of the past—his tendency to rest 
always in outward law and form—the power of the 
present—his distaste for all philosophical specula- 
tion ; his impatience of novelty, his dread of change 
—leaning always to the side of despotism in society, 
and of superstition in religion,—and on the other 
hand, this Greek, with his subtle and restless 
intellect, his taste for speculation, his want of 
reverence for the past, his desire of change, his love 
of novelty, his leaning towards licence in society 
and scepticism in religion; what are they—these 
two—but the representatives of those two opposite 
types of mind which divide, and always have 
divided, all mankind?—W. C. Magee. 


“CHRIST CRUCIFIED.”—Christ crucified involves 
the two thoughts of Our Lord’s humiliation upon 
the Cross, and His exaltation to glory. The 
Christians of the early and middle ages, following 
the example of Constantine and Helena, ignored 


— 
— 


= 
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the former ; a rationalistic tendency of the present 
day is to attenuate the latter into something 
abstract and beyond the grave, losing hold of the 


ever-present connection between the Church and, 


the Cross.—Zoeckler. 

Modernthought is strong because it recognisesthe 
Incarnation, taken largely, asthe grandest of all facts ; 
but it is weak because it fails to see the necessary 
issue of the Advent in the work of the Cross.— Dykes. 

Christianity is a plan not of moral teaching, but 
first of all of redemption and reconciliation ; birth 
before life, and life before work.—/. Ker. 

We hold up neither a “ Bambino” nor a crucifix, 
neither a Saviour in arms nor a Saviour dead; we 
preach the living, present Christ, raised to give what 
He died to procure.—Dykes. 


A STUMBLING-BLOCK TO JEWS; FOOLISHNESS TO 
GreEks.—Wecanscarcely realise now the stumbling- 
block which the preaching of a crucified Christ 
must have been. For us the Cross is illumined 
with the glories of eighteen centuries of civilisation, 
and consecrated with the memory of all that is 
best and noblest in the history of Christendom. 
To Jew and Gentile it conveyed but one idea, that 
of a revolting and degrading punishment. Whata 
temptation to keep it in the background, and how 
sublime the faith of Paul that made it the central 
fact of his preaching !—Szore. 

I lately saw a drawing, not unknown to archzolo- 
gists, which, though it might shock some people as 
painfully profane, struck me with just the contrary 
feeling, as being a solemn and touching confirma- 
tion from the outside of that internal truth which 
we call Revelation. It was a copy of a street 
caricature, found not very long ago, on a newly 
discovered wall—I think in Rome—where it had 
been hidden for eighteen hundred years ; evidently 
the work of some young gamin of the ancient world, 
_and depicting a man after the most primitive style 
of Art, with a round O for his head, an oblong O for 
his body, two lines for legs and arms, and five 
rayed fans for hands and feet. This creature stood 
gazing in adoration upon a similar man, only with 
an ass’s head instead of a human one, who hung 
suspended upon across. Underneath was scrawled 
in rude Greek letters: “ AZexaminos worships his 
God.” —Mrs. Craik, “Sermons out of Church.” 

The Crucifixion was and is a “scandal” to the 
Jewish nation, as a dishonour to the Messiah. 
Christ has been called by them in derision ‘ Toldi,” 
“the man who was hung ;” and Christians, “the 
servants of Him who was hung.” And in the 
Mohammedan religion, both as now professed and 
as set forth in the Koran, the supposed ignominy 
of the Crucifixion is evaded by the story that the 
Jews, in a judicial blindness, seized and crucified 
Judas instead of Christ, who ascended from their 
hands into heaven. ‘You do not think that those 
brute Tews nailed the Lord Isa (Jesus) to a cross ?” 


was the indignant question of an_ intelligent 
Mussulman to an English traveller. “Oh, no! 
they never nailed Him, He lives for ever in 
heaven.” —Séanley. 


PowER AND Wispom.—Every divine revelation 
must be replete with miracles and with wisdom. 
A revelation without miracles cannot be proved to 
be divine; without consummate wisdom it is 
proved not to be divine. But we must advance 
further. The wisdom and the miracle are both of 
the very essence of the revelation. In regarding 
miracles as only external buttresses of faith, Paley 
falls into the same mistake as to rest in the opus 
operatum of a sacrament.—Ldwards. 

[See on the necessity of miracles—Mozley, Bamp- 
ton Lectures I.; Hare, Mission of the Comforter, 
note N. ; Bruce, Chief End of Revelation, chap. iv., 
and Zhe Miraculous Element in the Gospels, chap. 
viii.; Row, Bampton Lecture for 1887, p. 2553 
Christlieb, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, pp. 
312-330; Expositor, Third Series, vol. ix., p. 5° 
(Delitzsch). ] 

The Gospel describes a Christ neither altogether 
supernatural, as the Jew required Him to be, nor 
altogether natural, as the Greek required Him to be; 
but a Christ who is both.— WM. C. Magee. 

All the miracles of Holy Scripture take place 
again in our own souls.- Hamann. 

A North American Indian was asked by a 
European how his tribe became Christians. His 
answer was: “A preacher came once, and began to 
prove there was a God. We answered: ‘Well, 
dost thou think we are ignorant of that? Now go 
again whence thou camest.’ Another preacher 
appeared, and said, ‘Ye must not steal, ye must 
not kill, ye must not drink too much.’ We 
answered him, ‘Teach the people thou camest 
from not to do those things, and then come to us,’ 
and we sent him away also. Then came Christian 
Henry, one of the Brethren, and he entered into 
my tent, and sat down by me. ‘I come to thee,’ 
he said, ‘in the name of the Lord of heaven and 
earth. He acquaints thee that He would gladly 
save thee, and rescue thee from the miserable state 
in which thou liest. To this end He became a 
man, and shed His blood for men.’ He then lay 
down in my tent and fell asleep, being weary with 
his journey. I might have killed him and thrown 
him out into the forest, and who would have cared 
forit? But [could not get rid of his words. When 
I waked I thought of them, and when I slept I 
dreamt of the blood of Jesus. Thus, through the 
grace of God, the awakening took place amongst 
us.”— 7. FR. Stevenson. 

Frederick the Great’s saying, “that victory 
always goes to the strongest battalion,” is frequently 
untrue in the immediate issue, and always in the 
final result. The victory goes in the end to the 
strongest moral force.—/. Ker. 
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Nore.—The Compiler will be grateful to friends 
who send corrections or additions. While the 
Index is proceeding, references will be given in 
another column on texts not yet reached, if applica- 
tion is made for them. If requested, other sources 
of information bearing upon texts or biblical 
subjects will also be pointed out. Any suggestion, 
whereby this department can be made of more 
practical value, will be heartily welcomed. 
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Ebe Anternationat Ressons. 


MontTHLY EXAMINATIONS. 


QUESTIONS will be set monthly on the International 
Lessons. It is intended that they should serve as an 
Examination of each month’s work after it is finished. 
Accordingly, the questions will be set upon the lessons of 
the previous month. The name, age, and address of the 
boy or girl must accompany the answers each time they 
are sent. Prizes will be given, of which particulars will be 
found in the November number. 


EXAMINATION ON THE INTERNATIONAL LES- 
SONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
(Answers must be received by the 15th October. ) 


16 
For children under twelve. 
. 1. Tell, in your own words, the story of David and 
Goliath. 
2. Who said: ‘*Thou hast rewarded me good, whereas 
I have rewarded thee evil”? What made him say it? 
3. Where was Saul killed? Where was he buried? 


Who buried him? 
1M 


For boys and girls from twelve to sixteen. 

1. Write out from memory the words of David to Goliath. 

2. For what reasons did Saul seek the life of David ? 

3. On what occasion did David quote a proverb? 
the proverb. 

4. Describe the battle of Gilboa. 

5. Quote a verse of a hymn or psalm (in metre) which 
illustrates the golden text: ‘‘ There is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.” 


Give 


+ 


Anecdotes for the Sunday Schoof. 


Two gentlemen met upon a steamer during a Scotch ex- 
cursion, and they talked with interest of many things, 
among others of Sunday schools. ‘To tell the truth,” 
said one, “I am not very enthusiastic about that kind of 
work. Iwasa teacher for many years, and after all I seem 
to have done no good.” ‘Well, I do believe in Sunday 
school work,” said the other. ‘‘As a lad I received 
life-long influences for good in my old class at school,” 
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-and he named the school with which he had once 


connected. ‘‘ Were you ¢here ?” cried the other ; “that was — 
where I taught. Were you there in my time? My name ~ 
is” “And I .was your scholar. I remember you — 
now.” The younger man gave his name, and memories 
succeeded each othér concerning that old school unfor- 
gotten by both. There, side by side, stood the teacher, 


who believed he had done nothing, and the man he had 3 : 


snfluenced for life. ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 


Counting his Mercies. 2 


By Mark Guy PEARSE. 

I was going home one winter’s evening with my little 
maiden at my side, when she looked up into the sky and 
said, ‘Father, I am going to count the stars.” “* Very 
well,” I said, ‘‘do.” And soon I heard her whispering to 
herself : “Two hundred and twenty-one, two hundred and 
twenty-two, two hundred and twenty-three,” and then she 
stopped and sighed, ‘‘ Oh dear! I had no idea they were so 
many!” Like that little maiden, I have often tried to count 
my mercies, but right soon have I had to cry, ‘‘I had no 


idea they were so many ! ”—Prazse. 


Not Alone. 

It was decided through discouragement in a certain 
village to close the prayer meeting ; but a pious old woman 
declared that it should not be so, for she would be there if — 
no one else was. Next morning some one jestingly asked 
her: “Did you have your prayer meeting last night?” 
‘Ah, that we had!” she replied. ‘‘ How many were pre- 
sent?” “Four,” she said. ‘* Why, I heard that you were 
there alone!” ‘Oh, no; I was the only one wiszdle; but 
the Father was there, and the Son was there, and the Holy 
Spirit was there, and we were all agreed in prayer.” Before 
long, from shame of themselves, and from admiration of 
the old woman’s perseverance, the meeting was revived, 
and brought prosperity to the church, 


“Who loved Me!” 
Three little sunbeams, gilding all I see. 
Three little chords, each full of melody. 
Three little leaves, balm for my agony. 
66 Who ”? 
He loved me, the Father’s only Son, 
He gave Himself, the precious, spotless One. 
He shed His blood, and thus the work was done. 
“* Loved ” 
He loved, not merely pitied. Here I rest. 
Sorrow may come—I to His heart am pressed ; 
What should I fear when sheltered on His breast ? 
Mier 
Wonder of wonders, Jesus loved me— 
A wretch, lost, ruined, sunk in misery 3 
He sought me, found me, raised me, set me free, 
My soul, the order of the words approve : 
Christ first, me last, nothing between but love. 


i ast em peed 
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Burdens, 


By THE Rev. Dr. CUYLER OF BROOKLYN. 


Preached in St. Peter's, Dundee, the Church of M‘Cheyne. 


=i Gls vi. 5—‘‘ Every man shall bear his own burden.” 
- Gal. vi, 2—‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
: Ps. lv. 22—‘* Cast thy burden upon the Lord.” 
i - : 


f 


~- 
r 


THESE texts are not contradictory, but, like bass, 
tenor, and alto in music, in perfect harmony. 
Everyone has a burden, often a very heavy load, 
and it is of the utmost importance to know how 
best to manage to carry it. God does not train 
His children as some unwise parents do, who 
never give them as much as ten pounds to carry, 
who never expose them to difficulty, or train their 
bodies by manly exercise. Strength, power, are 
gained by burden-bearing. Only by hard disci- 
pline can virtue, courage, vigour, be attained. 
But ‘‘Bear ye one another’s burdens” is an ex- 
hortation which does not jar with nor overlap the 
text, “Each must bear his own burden.” The 
bearing of our own burden gives us s¢rength, but 
the bearing of another’s burden gives us sympathy. 
The porter or clerk in a large house of business 
may often be envied by his master. He looks at 
them and he thinks, ‘Oh, they have only to drive 
a quill or a team; they have no cares like mine ; 
Ihave the anxieties of this large business, and a 
thousand worries of which they know nothing,” 
The clerks and porters, on the other hand, think 
when they see him step into his carriage and drive 
home to his palace, and when they feel the weight 
of their own cares and the pressure of their own 
burdens, “How happy he is!” Every man must 
_ bear his own lot; everyone has his own duty, from 
which he must never shrink. There is a false 
mode of quoting the text, “Cast all your cares 
upon Me.” There are duties to do, burdens to 
bear, which each must do and bear for himself. 
But, then, there is the second text, ‘‘ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens.” This gives sympathy ; and 
the only cure for the’harsh, hard struggle between 
capital and labour is more of this sympathy. ‘The 
workman must bear the burden of the employer, 
sympathising with his difficulties; the employer 
must not mind his own things only, but bear the 
burdens of his people. ‘There is no other solution 


y-of the difficulty between capital and labour than 


this spirit of Christ, who sought not His own, but 
who gave Himself for others. 

Lastly, we are to “cast our burden upon the - 
Lord.” Like a beautiful window of triplet lights, 
these three texts fill our life with sunshine. The 
minister is often burdened with his church: the 
church is dearer to God than to him, the Lord 
will bear the burden. ‘The sick child, lifted in 
his father’s arms from the couch to the chamber, 
leans on the father’s bosom ; the weaker he grows, 
he leans the more, nestles the closer. Our Father 
in heaven has the same joy in feeling His children 
in their weakness lean upon Him. Our burdens 
are often given to make us feel our helplessness, 
and bring us to Him, to His bosom, and to His 
love. There is no sorrow, no grief, with which 
He does not sympathise. He does not close His 
ear to the cry of His children. He went all the 
way to Syro-Phenicia because He knew that one 
poor woman, who had a daughter no other phy- 
sician, could cure, stood by the wayside, patient, 
hopeful, waiting till He should pass. That he 
might have the joy of bearing her burden of grief, 
He did not think the waylong. The good Samaritan 
did not reproach the wounded traveller with his 
folly in having gone into a dangerous road un- 
armed. Without upbraiding, with helpful tender- 
ness, he lifted him upon his own beast, and, with 
considerate and unostentatious liberality, gave the 
money, not to him, did not wound the honest 
pride of the man he would help, but slipped the 
money into the hand of the host, and told him 
that whatever was required more he would pay 
him. 

God is willing to bear our burdens. He is 
rich in mercy, full of yearnings for the lost, 
the wayward, and the erring. The helpless, the 
friendless, may here and now lift up their voices 
in the words of that sweet singer whose voice 
to-day mingles with the harmonies of heaven. 
With the voice of Horatius Bonar, friend and 
lover too of your own M‘Cheyne, you may sing : 


fe 


‘‘T lay my wants on Jesus, 
All fulness dwells in Him ; 
He heals all my diseases, 
He doth my soul redeem. 


“«T lay my griefs on Jesus, 
My burdens and my cares ; 
He from them all releases, 
He all my sorrow shares.” 


But there is a burden heavier than grief. God 
teaches us in His school addition and multiplica- 
tion, and then the lessons are easy. But when 
we come to subtraction and division the task is 
terrible and is blurred with our tears. But worse 
than subtraction, heavier than any sorrow, more 
awful than any bereavement, is the sense of guilt, the 
burden of sin. But, thanks be to God! He bore 
our sins on the Tree. If the whole Bible were 
lost, oh, let that one verse be spared to me, “ All 
we, like sheep, have gone astray; we have turned 
everyone to his own way; and the Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” Lift up your 
voice, then, sinner—burdened, guilty, and vile— 
and sing: 

‘*T lay my sins on Jesus, 
The spotless Lamb of God ; 


He bears them all, and frees us 
From the accursed load, 


‘*T bring my guilt to Jesus, 
To wash my crimson stains 
White in His blood most precious, 
Till not a spot remains.” 


Yes, lay your sins on Jesus, and you shall sing till 
your voices mingle with the songs of the blessed. 
The longing for holiness will follow the cancelling 
of guilt, and you will sing on: 
‘*T long to be with Jesus 
Amid the heavenly throng— 
To sing with saints His praises, 
To learn the angels’ song.” 


+ 
+ 


Nor vet !—The Parisian mob came around the Tuileries. 
The National Guard stood in defence of the palace, and 
the commander said to Louis Philippe: ‘‘Shall I fire 
now? Shall I order the troops to fire! 
we can clear the place.” 
‘not yet.” 


With one volley 
“No,” said Louis Philippe, 
A few minutes passed on, and then Louis 
Philippe, seeing the case was hopeless, said to the general: 
‘* Now is the time to fire.” ‘‘No,” said the general, ‘it 
is too late now: don’t you see that the soldiers are ex- 
changing arms with the citizens? It is too late.” 
went the throne of Louis Philippe. 


Down 
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Dr. CvyLER writes :—I recently received from an entire 
stranger so pathetic and remarkable a letter that I take the 
liberty to introduce a few sentences. “T ama Southern 
girl, raised in wealth, with every advantage of society ; in 
all the country-side I was the merriest, happiest girl, and 
never knew a sad hour. - I danced away the spring-time of 
my life; I never thought that I was wicked —in fact, I 
didn’t think anything. But it is the same old story. I 
yan away and married, and am now suffering the just 
penalty of my disobedience. Neglected and ill-treated, 
broken-hearted, away from home and mother, poor and 
alone, I came to the Cross, and poured out my sorrows to 
Him. 1 told it all to Jesus, and to Him only ; for no one 
living can comfort a childish, crushed heart like mine. 
But oh! dear sir, why did I not give my spring-time to 
Christ? Why did I wait until my spirit was crushed before 
I came to Him and offered to His pure hands this wretched 
soul that the devil was tired of?” 


A MINISTER had preached a simple sermon on the text, 
“He brought him to Jesus ;” and as he was going home, 
his daughter,. walking by his side, began to speak of what 
she had been hearing. She said: ‘‘I did so like that 
sermon.” ‘‘ Well,” inquired her father, ‘‘who are you 
going to bring to Jesus?” A thoughtful expression came 
upon her face as she replied, ‘‘I think, papa, that I will 
just bring myse/f to Him.” ‘‘ Capital,” said her father ; 
‘*that will do admirably for a beginning.” 
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The Care of the Young. 
MonTHLY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


AN Examination Paper will be set monthly on the Reign of 
Solomon, and on the Life of Paul. Books recommended 
are: The Life and Reign of Solomon, by the Rev. R. 
Winterbotham, and Zhe Lzfe of Paul, by the Rev. J. Paton 
Gloag, price 6d. each; published by T. & T. Clark. 
Answers must be accompanied by the name, age, and 
address of the Candidate. Prizes will be given to success- 
ful Candidates. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS, I. 
(Answers must be received by the 15th October. ) 
REIGN OF SOLOMON. 


1. What is the meaning of the name Solomon? Quote 


a verse from 1 Chronicles which gives the name and its 
meaning. 


2. For what great purpose was Solomon called to 
succeed David? 


3. Describe the attempt of Adonijah to mount the throne. 
LIFE OF PAauL. ; 
1. What are the sources for the life of Paul? Quote a 
passage which proves that many events in his life are 
unrecorded. 


2. Give some account of (1) Tarsus and (2) Gamaliel, 
especially in connection with Paul’s life. 


2 


3- Sketch the origin and opinions of the Pharisees. 


Ir is safe to say that there is no other book 
_ which has had so great an influence upon the 
iz literature of the world as the Bible. And it is 
_ almost as safe—at least with no greater danger 
than that of starting an instructive discussion— 
_ to say that there is no other literature which has 
felt this influence so deeply or shown it so clearly 
as the English. 
The cause of this latter fact is not far to seek. 
It may be, as a discontented French critic suggests, 
that it is partly due to the inborn and incorrigible 
tendency of the Anglo-Saxon mind to drag religion 
and morality into everything. But certainly this 
tendency would never have taken such a distinctly 
biblical form had it not been for the beauty and 
_ vigour of our common English version of the 
Scriptures. These qualities were felt by the 
people even before they were praised by the critics. 
Apart from all religious prepossessions, men and 
women and children were fascinated by the native 
power and grace of the book. The English Bible 
was popular, in the broadest sense, long before it 
was recognised as one of our noblest classics. It 
has coloured the talk of the household and the 
street, as well as moulded the language of scholars. 
It has been something more than “a well of Eng- 
lish undefiled;” it has become a part of the 
spiritual atmosphere. We hear the echoes of its 
speech everywhere ; and the music of its familiar 
phrases haunts all the fields and groves of our fine 
literature. 

It is not only to the theologians and the sermon 
makers that we look for biblical allusions and 
quotations. We often find the very best and most 
vivid of them in writers professedly secular. Poets 
like Shakspere, Milton, and Wordsworth ; nove- 
lists like Scott, and romancers like Hawthorne ; 
essayists like Bacon, Steele, and Addison ; critics 
of life, unsystematic philosophers like Carlyle and 
Ruskin—all draw upon the Bible as a treasury of 
illustrations, and use it as a book equally familiar 
to themselves and to their readers, It is impos- 
sible to put too high a value upon such a universal 

1 The Century, August, 1889. 
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The Bible in Tennyson.’ 


By tHe Rev. Henry J. Van Dyxe, D.D. 
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volume, even as a purely literary possession. It 
forms a bond of sympathy between the most culti- 
vated and the simplest of the people. The same 
book lies upon the desk of the scholar and in the 
cupboard of the peasant. If you touch upon one 
of its narratives, everyone knows what you mean. 
If you allude to one of its characters or- scenes, 
your reader’s memory supplies an instant picture to 
illuminate your point. And so long as its words 
are studied by little children at their mothers’ knees, 
and recognised by high critics as the model of pure 
English, we may be sure that neither the jargon of 
science nor the slang of ignorance will be able to 
create a shibboleth to divide the people of our 
common race. There will be a medium of com- 
munication in the language and imagery of the 
English Bible. 

This much, by way of introduction, I have felt 
it necessary to say, in order to mark the spirit and 
purpose of this essay. For the poet whose works 
we are to study is at once one of the most scholarly 
and one of the most widely popular of English 
writers. At least one cause of his popularity is 
that there is so much of the Bible in Tennyson. 
How much, few even of his most ardent lovers 
begin to understand. 

I do not know that the attempt has ever been 
made before to collect and collate all the scriptural 
allusions and quotations in his works, and to trace 
the golden threads which he has woven from that 
source into the woof of his poetry. The delight of 
“fresh woods and pastures new”—so rare in this 
over-explored age—has thus been mine. But I 
do not mean to let this delight misguide me into 
the error of trying to crowd all my gathered 
treasures into a single article. There are nearly 
three hundred direct references to the Bible in 
the poems of Tennyson; and simply to give a 
list of them might tax the patience of the gentlest 
magazine reader so heavily that it would vanish 
clean out of existence. It will be more prudent 
merely to offer, first, a few examples of scriptural 
quotation, and then a few specimens of scriptural 
illustration, and then to trace a few of the lines of 


thought and feeling in which Tennyson shows 
most clearly the influence of the Bible. 
5 

On the table at which I am writing lies the first 
publication which bears the name of Alfred Tenny- 
son—a thin pamphlet in faded grey paper, containing 
the “Prolusiones Academicae,” recited at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1829. Among them is 
one with the title ““Timbuctoo: A Poem which 
obtained the Chancellor’s Medal, &c. By A. 
Tennyson, of Trinity College.” 

On the eleventh page, in a passage describing 
the spirit of poetry which fills the branches of the 
‘‘oreat vine of Fable,” we find these lines : 

‘¢ There is no mightier Spirit than I to sway 

The heart of man; and teach him to attain 

By shadowing forth the Unattainable ; 

And step by step to scale that mighty stair 
Whose landing-place is wrapt about with clouds 
Of glory of heaven.” 

And at the bottom of the page stands this foot- 
note: ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” 

This is the earliest biblical allusion which we 
can identify in the writings of Tennyson. Even 
the most superficial glance will detect its beauty 
and power, There are few who have not felt the 
lofty attractions of the teachings of Christ, in which 
the ideal of holiness shines so far above our reach, 
while we are continually impelled to climb towards 
it. Especially these very words about perfection, 
which He spoke in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. v. 48), have often lifted us upward just 
because they point our aspirations to a goal so 
high that it seems inaccessible. The young poet 
who sets a jewel like this in his earliest work, 
shows not only that he has understood the moral 
sublimity of the doctrine of Christ, but also that 
he has rightly conceived the mission of noble 
poetry—to idealise and elevate human life. Once 
and again in his later writings we see the same 
picture of the soul rising step by step— 

*“ To higher things, 


And catch a glimpse of those vast altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 


In the poem entitled “ Isabel ”—one of the best 
in the slender volume of 1830—there is a line 
which reminds us that Tennyson must have known 
his New Testament in the original language. He 
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says that all the fairest forms of nature are types ¢ 
the noble woman whom he is describing— 
<< And thou of God in thy great charity.” 


No one who was not familiar with the Greek of 


St, Paul and St. John would have been bold enough 
to speak of the “charity of God.” It isa phrase 


which throws a golden light upon the thirteenth 


chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, and 
brings the human love into harmony and unison 
with the divine. 


“The May Queen” is a poem which has sung — 


itself into the hearts of the people everywhere. 
The tenderness of its sentiment and the exquisite 
cadence of its music have made it beloved in 
spite of its many faults. Yet I suppose that the 
majority of readers have read it again and again 
without recognising that one of its most melodious 
verses is a nearly direct quotation from the third 
chapter of Job: 


«“ And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” 


This is one of the instances—by no means rare— 
in which the translators of our English Bible have 
fallen unconsciously into the rhythm of the most 
perfect poetry ; and it is perhaps the best illustra- 


tion of Tennyson’s felicitous use of the words of 


the Scriptures. 


But there are others, hardly less perfect, in the 


wonderful sermon which the rector in ‘ Aylmer’s 
Field” delivers after the death of Edith and Leolin. 
It is a mosaic of Bible language, most curiously 
wrought, and fused into one living whole by the 
heart of an intense sorrow. How like a heavy, dull 
refrain of prophetic grief and indignation recurs 
that dreadful text— 
‘Your house is left unto you desolate” ! 

The solemn associations of the words lend the 
force of a superhuman and unimpassioned wrath to 
the preacher’s language, and the passage stands as 
a monumental denunciation of— 

‘The social wants that sin against the strength of youth.” 

Enoch Arden’s parting words to his wife contain 
some beautiful fragments of Scripture embedded in 
the verse : 


“* Cast all your cares on God; that anchor holds.” + 
Is He not yonder in those uttermost 
Parts of the morning? If I flee to these? 
Can I go from Him? and the sea is His, 
The sea is His: He made it.’’? 


1 1 Peter v. 7 ; Hebrews vi. 19. 


* Psalm cxxxix. 9. 2 Psalm xev. 5. 


_ The “Idylls of the King” are full of delicate 
ad suggestive allusions to the Bible. ‘Take, for 
instance, the lines from ‘‘ The Holy Grail :” 
7 ** For when the Lord of all things made Himself 
Naked of glory for His mortal change.” 

Here is a commentary, most illuminative, on the 
_ sixth and seventh verses of the second chapter of 
_ Philippians. Or again, in the same Idyll, where 
_ the hermit says to Sir Percivale, after his unsuc- 
cessful quest, 
= “¢ Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself,” 
_ we are reminded of the words of Christ telling us 
the secret of all victory in ‘spiritual things: ‘‘ He 
_ that loseth his life . . . shall find it.” 

In “ The Coming of Arthur,” while the trumpet 

blows and the city seems on fire with sunlight 
_ dazzling on cloth of gold, the long procession of 
knights passes before the king, singing its great 
song of allegiance. The Idyll is full of warrior’s 
pride and delight of battle, clanging battle-axe and 
flashing brand—a true song for the heavy fighters 
of the days of chivalry. But it has also a higher 
touch, a strain of spiritual grandeur, which, although 
it may have no justification in a historical picture 
of the Round Table, yet serves to lift these knights 
of the poet’s imagination into an ideal realm and 
set them marching as ghostly heroes of faith and 
loyalty through all ages. 
‘¢ The king will follow Christ, and we the king.” 

Compare this line with the words of St. Paul: 
“Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ.” They teach us that the lasting devotion 
of men is rendered, not to the human, but to the 
divine, in their heroes. He who would lead others 
must first learn to follow One who is higher than 
himself. Without faith it is not only impossible to 
please God, but also impossible to rule men. King 
Arthur is the ideal of one who has heard a secret 
word of promise and seen a vision of more than 
earthly glory, by virtue of which he becomes the 
leader and master of his knights, able to inspire 
their hopes and unite their aspirations and bind 
their service to himself. 

And now turn to one of the last poems which 
Tennyson has given us—“ Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After.” Sad enough is its lament for broken 
dreams, dark with the gloom of declining years, 
when the grasshopper has become a burden, and 
desire has failed, and the weary heart has grown 
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afraid of that which is high; but at the close the 
old man rises again to the sacred strain : 


_‘‘Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or 


mine— 
Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is divine. 
‘Follow Light, and do the Right—for man can half-control ~ 
__ his doom— ; 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant 
tomb.” 
1 

When we come to speak of the biblical scenes 
and characters to which Tennyson refers, we find 
so many that the difficulty is to choose. He has 
recognised the fact that an allusion wins half its 
power from its connection with the reader’s memory 
and previous thought. In order to be forcible and 
effective, it must be at least so familiar as to awaken 
a train of associations. An allusion to something 
which is entirely strange and unknown may make 
an author appear more learned, but it does not 
make him seem more delightful. Curiosity may 
be a good atmosphere for the man of science to 
speak in, but the poet requires a sympathetic 
medium. He should endeavour to touch the first 
notes of well-known airs, and then memory will 
supply the accompaniment to enrich his music, 
This is what Tennyson has done, with the instinct 
of genius, in his references to the stories and per- 
sonages of the Bible. 

His favourite allusion is to Eden and the mysti- 
cal story of Adam and Eve. ‘This occurs again and 
again, in “ The Day Dream,” ‘‘ Maud,” “ In Memo- 
riam,” “The Gardener’s Daughter,” “The Princess,” 
“ Milton,” “Geraint and Enid,” and “ Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere.” The last instance is perhaps the 
most interesting, on account of a double change 
which has been made in the form of the allusion. 
In the edition of 1832, the first in which the poem 
appeared, the self-assertive peasant, who refuses to 
become a lover, says to the lady of high degree: 

<¢ Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent.” 

In later editions this was altered to “ The grand 
old gardener and his wife.” But in this form 
the reference was open to misunderstanding. I 
remember a charming young woman who once told 
me that she had always thought the lines referred 
to some particularly pious old man who had _ for- 
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merly taken care of Lady Clara’s flower-beds, and 
who now smiled from heaven at the foolish pride 
of his mistress. So perhaps it is just as well that 
Tennyson restored the line, in 1873, to its original 
form, and gave us “the gardener Adam” again, 
to remind us of the quaint distich : 
‘* When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 

The story of Jephthah’s daughter is another of the 
Old Testament narratives for which the poet seems 
to havea predilection. It is told with great beauty 
and freedom in “A Dream of Fair Women ; y 
“Aylmer's Field” touches upon it; and it recurs 
again in “ The Flight.” 

In “ The Princess” we find the Queen of Sheba, 
Vashti, Miriam, Jael, Lot’s wife, Jonah’s gourd, 
and the tower of Babel. And, if your copy of the 
Bible has the Apocrypha in it, you may add the 
story of Judith and Holofernes. 

Esther appears in ‘‘Geraint and Enid,” and 
Rahab in “Queen Mary.” In “ Godiva” we read 
of the Earl’s heart— 

“* As rough as Esau’s hand ;” 
and in “ Locksley Hall” we see the picture of the 
earth standing— 
‘At gaze like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon.” 
The sonnet to “ Bonaparte” recalls to our memory 
“Those whom Gideon schooled with briers.” 

In “The Palace of Art” we behold the hand- 
writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s Feast. 

It would be impossible even to enumerate 
‘Tennyson’s allusions to the life of Christ, from the 
visit of the Magi, which appears in “Morte 
d’Arthur” and “The Holy Grail,” down to the 
lines in “Balin and Balan” which tell of— 


“*That same spear 
Wherewith the Roman:pierced the side of Christ.” 


But to my mind the most beautiful of all the 
references to the New Testament is the passage in 
“In Memoriam,” which describes the reunion of 
Mary and Lazarus after his return from the grave. 
With what a human interest does the poet clothe 
the familiar story! How reverently, and yet with 
what natural and simple pathos, does he touch 
upon the more intimate relations of the three 
persons who are the chief actors. The question 
which has come a thousand times to everyone who 
has lost a dear friend,—the question whether love 
survives in the other world, whether those who 


have gone before miss those who are left el 
and have any knowledge of their grief,—this ist 
suggestion which brings the story home to us, ¢ and 
makes it seem feal and living, 
‘© When Lazarus left his charnel cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded—if he yearned 
To hear her weeping by his grave? 
‘« ‘Where wert thou, brother, those four days ?’ 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which telling what it is to die 
Had surely added praise to praise. 


‘‘ From every house the neighbours met, 
The streets were filled with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crowned 
The purple brows of Olivet. 


‘* Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed : 
He told it not: or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 

Then follows that marvellous description of — 
Mary—a passage which has always seemed to me 
to prove the superiority of poetry, as an art, over 
painting and sculpture. For surely neither marble 
nor canvas has ever contained such a beautiful 
figure of devotion as that which breathes in these 
verses : 

‘* Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits 


But, he was dead, and there he sits, ; 
And He that brought him back is there. 


‘* Then one deep love doth supersede : 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face 

And rests upon the Life indeed, 


“All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 

With costly spikenard and with tears. 


““Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure ; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 

Or is there blessedness like theirs?” 


It does not seem possible that the changing 
fashions of poetic art should ever make verses like 
these seem less exquisite, or that time should ever 
outwear the sweet and simple power of this con- 
ception of religion. There is no passage in litera- 
ture which expresses more grandly the mystery of 
death, or shows more attractively the happiness of 
an unquestioning personal faith in Him, who, 
alone of men, has solved it and knows the answer. 


I cannot bear to add anything to it by way of 


comment, except, perhaps, these words of Emer- 
son: “Of immortality the soul, when well em- 
ployed, is incurious. It is so well, that it is sure it 
will be well. It asks no questions of the Supreme 
Being.” 


The poem of “ Rizpah,” which was first pub-_ 


lished in the volume of “ Ballads,” in 1880, is an 
illustration of dramatic paraphrase from the Bible 
(2 Sam. xxi, 8-10). 
mother watching beside the dead bodies of her 
sons whom the Gibeonites had hanged upon the 
hill, and defending them night and day for six 
months from the wild beasts and birds of prey, is 
transformed into the story of an English mother, 
whose son has been executed for robbery and 
hung in chains upon the gibbet. She is driven 
wild by her grief; hears her boy’s voice wailing 
through the wind, “O mother, come out to me ;” 
creeps through the rain and the darkness to the 
place where the chains are creaking and groaning 
with their burden; gropes and gathers all that is 
left of what was once her child, and carries him 
home to bury him beside the churchyard wall. 
And then for her theft she breaks out in a passion 
of defence. It is a mother’s love justifying itself 
against a cruel law. ‘Those poor fragments which 
the wind and the rain had spared were hers by a 
right divine—bone of her bone ; she had nursed 
and cradled her baby, and all that was left belonged 
to her; justice had no claim which could stand 
against hers. 

“Theirs? Oh, no! they are mine—not theirs—they had 

moved in my side.” 

A famous writer has said of this passage: 
“Nothing more piteous, more passionate, more 
adorable for intensity of beauty, was ever before 
this wrought by human cunning into the likeness of 
such words as words are powerless to praise.” 
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The story of the Hebrew 


“EXAMINATION PAPER, I. 
(Answers must be received by the 15th October.) 

1. Relate briefly what is told of the life of David up to 
his victory over Goliath. 

2, Describe the meeting with Goliath, especially in the 
light of the text, ‘If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” j 
_-3.In what connection do the following persons and 
places appear in the early life of David: Merab, Ephratah, 
Ekron, Eliab, Abner, Ramah? 


Dincbes of Saft. 
FroM THE Rey. C. H. SpurGrEoN’s “ SAL?- 
CELLARS.” 
A hungry man is an angry man. 


Never collect subscriptions before dinner, for you will 
get nothing. 

A little pot is soon hot. 

Small minds are quickly in a passion. A good woman, 
troubled by a quick temper, was helped to overcome the 
evil by reading this proverb in John Ploughnian’s Almanac. 
She said that it was like a text of Scripture to her, for often 
she heard in her ear the words: ‘‘ Little pot, soon hot ;” 
and she grew ashamed of her irritability, and conquered it. 

All praise and no pudding starved the parson. 

Many are in this danger. No, not quite: they do 
not get ‘‘all praise,” they get enough fault-finding to keep 
them from being clogged with the honey of admiration. 

Feel for others—in your pocket. 

Practical pecuniary sympathy is more useful than mere 
talk. ‘I feel for the poor man,” said one. ‘‘ Friend, how 
much dost thou feel?” said the Quaker. ‘‘ Dost thou feel 
five shillings for him? If so, I will put my feelings and 
shillings along with thine.” 

Evil for good is devil-like. 
Evil for evil is beast-like. 
Good for good is man-like. 
Good for evil is God-like. 

There is much sense in these four lines. I well remem- 
ber learning them as a child, and I know the good effect 
which they had upon my moral judgment. Let your son 
and heir get them by heart. 

Everybody’s work is nobody’s work. 

A horse would starve if it had twenty grooms to feed it ; 
for each groom would leave it to the rest. The people who 
projected the tower of Babel said, ‘‘ Let us build ; ” but as 
they were all builders, the works have not yet been com- 
pleted. Noah built the ark, for he was one man; but all 
the men in the world, when formed into a committee, could 
not finish a tower. 

Judgenot a woman by her dress, nora book byits binding. 

The best books are generally bound very soberly ; while 
novels, and such like trash, are in flashy-coloured wrappers. 
As for the grand old Puritans, ‘‘ They wander in sheep- 
skins and goats’ skins ;” yet we say of them, ‘‘ Of whom 
the world was not worthy.” 
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EHe Me® Mame, 


By tue Rev. ALEXANDER Mac aren, D.D. 


‘To him that overcometh will I give... anew name 
. . . which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 
—REY. ii. 17. 


Tue series of sevenfold promises attached to these 
letters to the Asiatic churches presents us with a 
sevenfold aspect of future blessedness. They begin 
with the reversal of man’s first sorrow and the 
promise of regaining the lost Paradise, the return 
of the “‘statelier Eden,” and full access to the tree 
of life. They end with that beyond which nothing 
higher can be conceived or experienced—a share in 
the royalty and the throne of Jesus Christ Himself. 

There may be traced in them many interesting 
links of connection and sequence, as well as, in 
general, a correspondence between them and the 
trials or graces of the church addressed. In the 
present case the little community at Pergamos was 
praised because it held fast Christ’s name, and so 
there is promised to it a new name as its very own. 
I need not trouble you with any discussion about 
what may be the significance of the ‘‘ white stone” 
on which this new name is represented in the text 
as written. Commentators have indulged in a 
whirl of varying conjectures about it, and no 
certainty has, as it seems to me, been attained. 
The allusion is one to which we have lost the key, 
and, as I do not know what it means, I do not 
pretend to explain. Probably it means nothing 
separately, and the ‘‘ white stone” only comes into 
vision as the vehicle on which is inscribed the 
“new name,” which is the substance of the promise. 
At all events, it is that alone to which I desire to 
turn your attention. 

I.—Consider, first, the large hopes which gather 
round this promise of a “‘ new name.” 

Abraham and Jacob, in the Old Testament, 
received new names from God; Peter and the 
sons of Zebedee, in the New Testament, received 
new names from Christ. In the sad latter days of 
the Jewish monarchy, its kings, being deposed by 
barbarian and pagan conquerors, were reinstated, 
with new names imposed upon them, by the 
victors. In all these cases 
the new name implies 


the imposition of 
authority and owner- 
ship on the part of the giver; and generally a 


relationship to the giver, with new offices, functions, 
and powers on the part of the receiver. And so 


when Christ from the heavens declares that He will = 


rename the conqueror, He asserts, on the one hand, 
His own absolute authority over him, and, on the 
other hand, His own perfect knowledge of the 
nature and inmost being of the creature He names. 
And, still further, He gives a promise of a nature 
renewed, of new functions committed to the con- 
queror, of new spheres, new closeness of approach 
to Himself, new capacities, and new powers. Can 
we go any further? The language of my text 
warns us that we can go but a littleway. Butstill, 
reining in fancy, and trying to avoid the tempta- 
tions of cheap and easy rhetoric and sentimental 
eloquence which attach to the ordinary treatment 
of this subject, let me just remind you that there 
are two things that shine out plain and.clear in the 
midst of the darkness and vagueness that surround 
the future glories of the redeemed. The one is 
their closer relationship to Jesus Christ ; the other 
is their possession, in the ultimate and perfect state, 
of a body of which the predicates are incorruption, 
glory, power, and which is a fit organ for the spirit, 
even as the present corporeal house in which we 
dwell is an adequate organ for the animal life, and 
for that alone. And if we hold fast to these two 
things—the closer proximity to the Lord, and the 
wondrous new relations into which we may enter 
with the old Christ, and, on the other hand, the 
emancipation from the limitations imposed upon 
will and perception and action by the feeble body, 
and the possession of an instrument which is up to 
all the requirements of the immortal spirit and 
works in perfect correspondence with it—we can at 
least see such things as the following. 

The “ new name” means new vision. We know 
not how much the flesh, which is the organ of per- 
ception for things sensible, is an obscuring, blind, 
and impenetrable barrier between us and the loftier 
order of things unseen, in which this little sphere 
of the material and visible floats, perishable as a 
soap-bubble with its iridescent hues. But this we 
know, that when the stained glass of life is shattered, 
the white light of eternity will pour in. And this 
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we know, “Now we see through a glass darkly : 
_ then, face to face.” By reason of the encom- 
_ passing flesh, we see but a reflection of the light. 
_ According to the great myth of the old Greek 


_ philosopher, which Paul, in the words quoted, has 
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put his “Amen” to, we stand as in a cavern with 
our back to the light, and we see the shadows 
‘reflected passing before the mouth. But then, with 
the new name and the closer relationship to Jesus 
Christ, we shall turn ourselves from the reflections 
and to the light, and shall see face to face, 

The “new name” means new activities. We 
know not how far these fleshly organs, which are 
the condition of our working upon the outward 
universe with which they bring us into connection, 
limit and hem the operations of the spirit. But 
this we know, that when that which is sown in 
weakness is raised in power, when that which is 
sown in corruption is raised in incorruption, when 
. that which is sown in dishonour is raised in glory, 

we shall then possess an instrument adequate to all 
that we can ask it to perform—a perfect tool for a 
perfected spirit. And, just as the fisherman, when 
he was taken from his nets to be an Apostle, was 
rechristened, so the saint, who has been working 
here, down amidst the trivialities of this poor 
material world, and learning his trade thereby, 
shall, when he is made a journeyman and set free 
from his apprenticeship, be renamed in token of 
larger functions on a nobler sphere and wider 
service with better implements. “His servants 
shall serve him.” The strengths that have been 
slowly matured here, and the faculties which have 
been patiently polished and brought to an edge, 
shall find their true sphere in work, of sorts un- 
known, to which, perhaps, the conditions of space 
that now hamper us shall be no impediment. 

Further, the “new name” means new purity. 

There are two words very characteristic of this 
Book of the Apocalypse. One of them is that 
word of my text, “new ”—the “new Jerusalem,” 
“new heavens,” and a “new earth,” a ‘new song,” 
a “‘new name,” and the grand, all-comprehensive 
proclamation, ‘‘ Behold, I make all things new.” 
The other is that word ‘‘ white, ” not the cold, 
pallid white that may mean death, but the flashing 
white, as of sunshine upon snow, the radiant white 
that means purity smitten by Divinity, and so 
blazing up into lustre that dazzles, ‘There are 
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“white thrones,” and ‘white robes,” and “ white 
horses,” and all these express one and the same 
thing, that one element in the newness of the 


| “new name” is spotless purity and supernal 


radiance. Here, at the best, our whiteness is but 
blackness washed, and on the road to be cleansed. 

The “new name” means new joys, which, in 
comparison with the gladnesses of earth, shall be 
like the difference between the blazing sunshine 
on an ordinary June day, and the dim transient 
gleams of an ordinary frosty December day. Here 
and now, we know joy and sorrow as a double star, 
one bright and the other dark, which revolve round 
one centre, and with terrible swiftness take each 
other’s places. But there, “thou makest them 
drink of the river of thy pleasures,” and no longer 
shall we have to speak of them as being— 

“* Like the snowflakes on the river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever,” 
but as sealed with the solemn seal of perpetuity, 
and clarified into the utmost height of purity, and 
calm with the majesty of a divine tranquillity, after 
the pattern of His joy that was full and abode an 
undisturbed, unchanging blessedness. 

So, dear friends, new perceptions, new activities, 
new moral perfectnesses, new gladnesses, these 
are the elements which, without passing beyond 
the soberest interpretation of the great promise of 
my text, we may fairly see shining through it. 

II.—I ask you to look, secondly, at the connec- 
tion between Christ’s “new name” and _ ours. 
There is another promise in one of the other 
letters, which is often read as if it covered the 
same ground as that of my text, but which, in 
reality, is different, though closely connected. In 
the next chapter we read, in the 12th verse, ‘“ Him 
that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple 
of My God, and I will write upon him ”—perhaps 
we may carry the metaphor of the pillar onwards 
into this clause, and think of 7¢ as inscribed with 
what follows—‘‘ the name of My God ”—in token 
of ownership—“ the name of the city of My God, 
which is the ‘new Jerusalem’ ”—in token of citizen- 
ship—“and I will write upon him My ‘new name.’” 
That great promise links itself with that of my 
text as being the plain ground of it, as will appear 
if you will give me your attention for a few 
moments. 

What is this 


“new name” of Christ’s? Ob- 
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viously, remembering the continual use of the 
word “name” in Scripture, the new name of Jesus 
is a revelation of His character, nature, and heart ; 
a new manifestation of Himself to the glad eyes 
of those that loved Him, when they saw Him 
amidst the darkness and the mists of earth, and 
so have been honoured to see Him more clearly 
amidst the radiances of the glories of heaven. 

Only remember that when we speak of a “new 
name” of Christ’s as being part of the blessedness 
of the future state to which we may humbly look 
forward, it is no antiquating of the old name. 
Nothing will ever make the Cross of Jesus Christ 
less the centre of the revelation of God than it is 
to-day. The world sweeps on, and when the great 
ages of eternity have come, there will sink beneath 
the horizon of the past many a tall column that 
stands high and flashes lights from its summit 
to-day. But no distance onwards, nor any fresh 
illumination, will ever pale the light that shines 
from the earthly manifestation and bitter Passion 
of the Christ, the Revealer of God. We antiquate 
none of that because we look for a deeper under- 
standing of what it reveals when we come to the 
loftier station of the heavens. And as for.earth, 
so for heaven. The paradox of this Apostle is true, 
and Christ Himself will say to us then, “ Brethren! 
I write no new commandment unto you, but an 
old commandment which ye had from the begin- 
ning. Again, a new commandment write I unto 
you, because the darkness is past and the true 
light now shineth.” But the new name is the 
new name of the old Christ. 

Then what is the inscription of that name upon 
the conqueror? It is not merely the manifestation 
of the revealed character of Jesus in new beauty, 
but it is the manifestation of His ownership of 
His servants by their transformation into His 
likeness, which transformation is the consequence 
of their new vision of Him. ‘Iwill write upon 
him My new name,” is but saying, in other words, 
“The new revelation of My character, which he 
shall receive, will be stamped upon his character, 
and he shall become like Myself.” It is but 
putting into picturesque form what this same 
Apostle said in more abstract words when he 
declared, ‘“‘ When He shall be manifested, we shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 
Here we see Him as He has become for our sins, 
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and the imperfect vision partially works likeness ; 


there seeing Him as He is, we become as He is. 


The name is inscribed upon the beholder as the 


sun makes an image of itself on the photographic 
If thou wouldest see Christ, thou must be 
as Christ ; if thou wouldest be as Christ, thou must — 
“We all, with unveiled faces, mirror- 7 
ing,” as a glass does, “the glory of the Lord, are 


plate. 
see Christ. 


changed into the same image.” 


So, then, our “new name” is Christ’s new name 
On the day of the bridal of the — 
Lamb and the Church, the bride takes her Hus- | 


stamped upon us. 


band’s name, and all who love Him and pass into 
His sweet presence in the heavens are named by 
His new name because they partake of His life. 
“ He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit,” and 
Christ’s name is his name. 

I1J.—Again, notice, in the third place, the blessed 
secret of this new name. 

“No man knoweth it save he that receiveth it.” 
Of course not. There is only one way to know the 
highest things in human experience, and that is by 
possessing them. Nobody can describe love, 
sorrow, gladness, so as to awaken a clear concep- 
tion of them in hearts that have never experienced 
them. And so poetry goes side by side with man 
through the ages, and is always foiled in its 
efforts, and feels that it has not yet reached the 
heart of the mystery that it tries to speak. Its 
words only awaken memories in those who have 
already known the things, and you can no more 
impart a knowledge of the deepest human experi- 
ences to men who have not experienced them than 
you can describe an odour or a taste. ‘That is 
eminently true about religion, and it is most of all 
true about that perfect future state. 

“No man knoweth it saving he that receiveth 
it.” Well, then, when we go one inch beyond the 
utterances of Him that does know—that is, Jesus 
Christ—then we get into dreams and errors. And 
we can no more conceive that future life, apart 
from the utterances of our Lord, either from His 
own lips or through His inspired servants, than an 
unborn child can construct a picture of the world 
that it has never seen. A chrysalis, lying under 
ground, would know about as much of what it 
would be like, when it had got its wings and lived 
upon sweetness, and blazed in the sunshine, as a 
man when he lets his imagination attempt to con- 
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picture of another life. I rere all such. 
try to speak plain inferences from manifest 
itudes of Scripture. And I beseech you to 


_ remember that for us the curtain is the picture, and 
that the more detailed and precise descriptions of | 


that future life are, whether in popular religious 
books or elsewhere, the more sure they are to be 
wrong. Death keeps his secret well, and we have 


to pass his threshold before we know what lies 


beyond. 

But more than that. That same blessed mystery 
lies round about the name of each individual 
possessor, to all but himself. That sounds a 
questionable joy. We know how sad it is to be 
unable to speak our deepest selves to our dearest 
ones, and feel as if no small part of that future 
blessedness lay in the thought of the power of 
absolute self-impartation down to the very roots of 
our being. And I do not think that my text 
denies that. The New Testament teaches us that 
the redeemed shall “be manifested,” and shall be 
able, therefore, to reveal themselves to the very 
secret foundations of their being. And yet each 
eye shall see its own rainbow, and each will possess 
in happy certitude of individual possession a 
honeyed depth of sweet experience which, after all 
glad revelation, will remain unrevealed, the basis of 
the being, the deep foundation of the blessedness. 
Just as we shall know Christ perfectly, and bear 
His new name inscribed upon our foreheads, and 
yet He has “a name which no man knoweth but 
He Himself,” so the mystery of each redeemed 
soul will still remain impenetrable to others. But 
it will be a mystery of no painful darkness, nor 
making any barrier between ourselves and the 
saints whom we love. 

Rather it is the guarantee of an infinite variety in 
the manner of possessing the one name. All the 
surrounding diamonds that are set about the central 
blaze shall catch the light on their faces, and from 
one it will come golden, and from another violet, 
and another red, and another flashing and pure 
white. Each glorified spirit shall reveal Christ, 
and yet the one Christ shall be manifested in 
infinite variety of forms, and the total summing up 
of the many reflections will be the image of the 
whole Lord. As the old Rabbis named the angels 
that stood round the throne of God by divers 
names, expressive of the divers forms which the 
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one Divine Presence assumed to them, and called 

one Gabriel, “God, my strength;” and another 
Uriel, “God, my Light;” and another Raphael, 

“God, the Healer ;” and another Michael, “who 
is like God;” so, as we stand about the Christ, we 
shall iversety manifest His one glory, one after 
this manner and another after that. 

_IV.-—Lastly, note the giving of the new name to 
the victors. 

The language of my text involves two things: 
“To him that overcometh” lays down the con- 
ditions ; ‘Will I give” lays down the cause of the 
possession of the ‘new name”—that is to say, this 
renovation of the being, and efflorescence into new 
knowledges, activities, perfections, and joys, is only 
possible on condition of the earthly life of 
obedience, and service, and conquest. It is no 
arbitrary bestowment of a title. The conqueror 
gets the name that embodies his victories, and 
without them a man cannot receive it. It is not 
dying that fits a man for heaven, or makes it 
possible for God to give it him. God would give 
it him if He could, but God cannot. His limita- 
tion, inseparable from His being, and from the 
nature of the gift, lies here—‘‘To him that over- 
cometh,” and only to him, “will I give.” The 
name corresponds to the reality, and in heaven men 
are called what they are. 

But while the conquering life here is the condi- 
tion of the gift, it is none the less a gift. That 
heavenly blessedness is not the necessary conse- 
quence of earthly faithfulness. It is not a case of 
evolution, but of bestowal by God’s free love in 
Christ. The power by which we conquer is His 
gift. The life which He crowns is His gift, and 
when He crowns it is His own grace in them which 
He crowns. “The gift of God is eternal life.” 

So, my friends, here is the all-important truth for 
us all. ‘‘This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith ;” and that faith is victorious 
in idea and germ as soon as it begins to abide in a 
man’s heart. If he were to die the one moment, 
having the moment before yielded himself to Christ 
in faith, he would be a victor, and capable of the 
crown, which God will give to those who overcome, 
whether they have fought for the twelve hours of 
the conflict or but for a moment at its close. This 
great promise is held out to each of us. It opens 
before us the sure prospect of blessedness, progress, 


power and joy, shoreless and infinite, unspeakable 
after all speech, and certain as yesterday. Either 
that prospect is before us, or its dark opposite. 
We shall either conquer by Christ’s faith and in 
Christ’s strength, and so receive His divine name, 
or else be beaten by the world and “the flesh and 
the devil,” and so bear the image of our con- 
querors. I beseech you, make your choice that 
you will be of those who, having got the victory 
over the beast and his image and the number of his 
name, stand at last on the sea of glass with the 
harps of God, and sing a song of thanksgiving to 
Him by whom they have overcome, and whose 
image and name they bear. 
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Point and Jffustration. 
Providence. 

By Dr. JoHN Ker. 

-SoME are constantly reading the hand of Providence in 
every little incident. It is right to feel that God is in all 
things, but wrong to say we know for what special purpose 
He takes every step,—respice finem. Let God in His pro- 
vidence finish His sentences, and do not interrupt. Him at 
every word. The 


Some will not be com leted here. 
magnet has to do with every vibration of the needle, but we 
wait to see where it points. —7%oughts for Heart and Life. 


A Wonderful Providence. 
By Dr. A. A. HODGE. 

Men often talk absurdity when looking at truth from a 
merely subjective point of view. A man, who was driving 
along a road near Dr, Witherspoon’s house, was pitched 
out of his vehicle, but escaped unscathed. Hurrying into 
the Doctor’s study, he told his story in an excited way, and 
ended with the ejaculation, ‘‘ Wasn’t it a wonderful provi- 
dence?” ‘Hoots, man, that’s naething of a providence 
compared to what I can tell of,” quietly remarked the 
sagacious old Scotchman; ‘‘I’ve driven doon that same 
road for years and years, and my horse hasna been allowed 
even to run off wi’ me !” —Princetoniana. 
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Mofes of Recent Exposition. — , 


THE Expository Times for December will contain 
_ a new and very able Sermon by the Rev. George 
Matheson, D.D., of Edinburgh. 


By far the most original and most suggestive 
Sermon in George Macdonald’s new book ( Unspoken 
ages 3rd series) is the first. The text is John 

- 3, 4, Which, in the Authorised Version, reads, 
** All things were made by Him, and without Him 
~~ was not anything made that was made. be Him 
~ was life, and the life was the light of men.” And 
_ the only change the Revisers introduced was to sub- 

stitute “hath been made” for “was made”. But 
in the margin they give an alternative and very 
_ different reading: Or, ‘‘was not anything made. 
That which hath been made was life in Him; and 
the life,” &c. The difference depends entirely 
_ upon the punctuation. The last clause of verse 3 
_ may be taken either with the words which precede 
or with the words which. follow, according as the 
point is reckoned to come in before or after it. 


Dr. Macdonald adopts the marginal reading. 
The authorities are undoubtedly upon its side. 
Westcott says: “It would be difficult to find a 

more complete consent of ancient authorities in 
~ favour of any reading than that which supports the 
second punctuation : ‘ Without Him was not any- 
‘thing made. That which was made in Him was 
life.’ It was (to speak generally) the punctuation of 
the Ante-Nicene age ; the other is that of the com- 
mon texts, and of most modern versions and popu- 
lar commentaries.” “The modern stopping was 


due to the influence of the Antiochene School, who 
Vow, 1. 
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avowedly adopted it to make it clear that the 

former words applied only to ‘things created,’ 

and not, as has been alleged, to the Holy Spirit.” 

Dr. Macdonald is not, however, greatly concerned | 
about authority. Being dissatisfied with the close 

of the third verse, which seemed to him ‘‘ pleonastic, 

redundant, and unnecessary,” he tried the shifting 

of the period in order to get rid of the pleonasm. 
Thereupon the interpretation which suggested itself 

at once justified the change, and “so glad was I, 

that it added little to my satisfaction to find the 

change supported by the best. manuscripts and 

versions’’, “TI found the change did unfold such 

a truth as showed the rhetoric itself in accordance 

with the highest thought of the Apostle.” 


“* All things were made through Him, and 
without Him was made not one thing. That 
which was made in Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.’ Note the antithesis of the shrough 
and the zz. In this grand assertion seems to me 
to lie, more than shadowed, the germ of creation 
all the divine in its relation to 


all the human.” 

Expressed very shortly, Dr. Macdonald’s inter- 
pretation is this. The Father, in bringing out of 
the unseen the things that are seen, made essential 
use of the Son, so that all that exists was created 
through Him. Jesus Christ created the worlds by 
a power which was given Him by His Father. 

But He had in Himself a greater power than 
that by which He made the worlds. There was 
something made, not through Him but zz Him; 
something brought into being by Himself. Here 


rat is life in a . child? Is it not perfect re- | ° 


se tc his parents, thorough oneness with them ? 

fe of Christ is this—negatively, that He does 
cares for nothing for His own sake; 
ely, that He cares with His whole soul for 
will, the pleasure of His Father. Loving His 
her with His whole being, He is not merely 
alive as born of God ; but, giving Himself with per- 
fect will to God, choosing to die to Himself, and 
live to God, He therein creates in Himself a new 
4 and higher life; and, standing upon Himself, has 
te gained the power to awake life, the divine shadow 
__ of His own, in the hearts of His brothers and sisters. 
This is the life that was made z” Jesus. 


The interpretation is full of suggestion, and, as 
far as we know, it is original. Clement of Alexandria 
gives a hint of such a meaning when he applies the 
words to the Christian reborn in Christ. ‘‘ He that 
hath been baptized is awake unto God and such a 
one lives: for that which hath been made in Him 
is life.” But it is only a hint; no one seems to 
have taken it up; and in all probability Dr. Mac- 
donald arrived at and worked out his interpretation 
without the aid of even this hint of Clement’s. The 
title of the sermon is “‘ The Creation in Christ ”. 


cae TT 


Ifthe first sermon is the strongest in this third 
series of Unspoken Sermons, the seventh, under the 
title ‘‘ Justice,” is the weakest. It runs from page 
rog to 162 inclusive, more than a fifth part of the 
whole book. And what is it but another long lament 
over the “orthodox doctrine of the Atonement”? 
Dr. Macdonald comes back to it again before the 
volume is ended, in a sermon under the title 
“Righteousness”. And here he gives an inter- 
pretation of 2 Cor. v. 21, ‘‘ He hath made Him to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him,” which 
at once betrays the theological bias, for it is im- 
possible that it can be a correct exegesis of the 
text. “He gave Him to be treated like a sinner, 

_ killed and cast out of His own vineyard by His 


| never mean “ He gave”. eee 
| more. @ Greek cae understands inte 


a sinner Me us” vs re 


Is not St. Paul’s purpose, in his gr 
before Agrippa, lost sight of when it is d 
as his defence? Neither Agrippa nor Festus cou 
do anything for him now. Since he had appeale 
to Cesar, to Caesar he must go. It could no 
therefore, have been on his own behalf that he : 
pleaded. He had nothing to gain or lose fr 
them. If this speech is his Apologia pro vita Suc 
as Professor Davison of Richmond has lately — 
described it, is it not that grandest of all apologies, | 
which lays bare a life and a life’s motive, that the — 
spirit of it may become ours, and hearten us to the 
same high endeavours? It was not to defend Paul — 
that the Apostle pleaded, but to persuade Agrippa. - 
Its climax is in the words, “I would to God that ‘ 
not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, 
were both almost, and altogether, such as I am, 
except these bonds”... Read the chapter aloud— 
Dr. Pierson says it is the best chapter in the Bible ~ 
for public reading—and you will find that that is — 
the word to which the whole passionate appeal 
has been rising. 


Mr. J. B. Mayor contributes to the September — 
number of the Zxfositor some exegetical notes on™ 
St. James, of which the most important is on il. .: 
“Hold not the faith of Our Lord Jesus Christ, she 
Lord of glory, with respect of persons”. [R.V.] _ 
A word for word translation gives, “In-respect-of- 
persons (év rpocwroAnpdias) hold not the faith of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ of the glory”. As the 
italics of the Revised Version imply, there is no 
Greek for the words “the Lord” before “of glory”, 
Is it right, then, to insert these words? Does that 
express the Apostle’s meaning? Mr. Mayor prefers 
an interpretation first suggested by Bengel. The 
words “of the glory” stand in apposition to “ Jesus ; 
Christ,” so that Christ Himself is called “the 
Glory”—an appropriate designation in this place, q 
for no earthly dignity is comparable to the glory of 
Christ, a glory in which the faithful themselves | 


‘share. The translation then becomes, ‘“ Hold not 
with respect of persons the faith of Our Lord Jesus | 
Christ (who is) the Glory”. 


If this exegesis is correct, we have another title 


_ for Our Lord. He calls Himself, says Mr. Mayor, | 


the Truth, the Life; He is called the Word, why 
not the Glory? No fault can be found with the 
grammatical construction, for we have in 1 Tim. i. 
1 an exactly similar construction: “According to 
_ the command of Christ Jesus, (who is) our Hope”. 
The only question is whether the abstract word, 
“the glory,” is ever used of a person. Bengel cites 
ime two texts, Eph. i. 17, “The God of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory” (or “of the 
Glory”); and 1 Pet. iv. 14, “The Spirit of glory 
jor “of the Glory”) and the Spirit of God resteth 
upon you,” where he takes “of the Glory” as an 
appellation of Christ. Mr. Mayor adds to these 
2 Pet. i. 17 (of which Alford says, “The words dhe 
excellent glory seem a periphrasis for God Himself”), 
and some other passages. 


The Church of England Pulpit and Ecclesiastical 
Review describes this interpretation as ‘‘ harsh and 
unnatural,” and adds: ‘It ignores the fact that St, 
James’ Epistle, being full of Hebraisms, must always 
be translated as though written by one who thought 
in Hebrew and wrote in Greek. We do not doubt 
that ‘our glorious Lord Jesus Christ’ is the right 
translation.” But, since Bengel’s is nearer a literal 
translation of the words used by St. James than any 
other that has been proposed, the epithets “ harsh 
and unnatural” would apply equally to the original. 
As a translation, it is the most simple and natural 
of them all. There is only one objection that can 
fairly be made to it, that it introduces, on the 
strength of a single and doubtful passage, another 
of those impressive titles of Our Lord, of which we 
feel there must be few because of their very 
grandeur. 


But suppose that the translation of the Revised 
Version is the correct one, does it follow that “ Our 
Lord Jesus Christ the Lord of glory” means no 
more than “our glorious Lord Jesus Christ”? 
Read the (other) passage in which this title occurs 
in the New Testament: “‘ We speak God’s wisdom 
in a mystery, even the wisdom that hath been 
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hidden, which God foreordained before the worlds | 

unto our glory; which none of the rulers of this 
world knoweth ; for had they known it, they would 
not have crucified the Lord of glory” (tov Kipuov 
rhs 86£ns) 1 Cor. ii. 7, 8. Who would be satisfied 
here with the translation, “the glorious Lord”? 
“The Lord of glory” is in contrast to “the rulers of 
this world,” so that ‘‘glory” might almost be said 
to be a synonym for heaven, the whole glorious 
dominion of God. How conspicuous is the folly 
of the rulers of this world, when it is seen that He 
whom they crucified was a Lord also, and a Lord 
of that glory of which “this world” is a part! 


‘Almost identical is the contrast made by St. James 


in the passage before us. 


The Church of England Pulpit criticises Canon 
Cheyne’s paper in the Axfositor, and says: Pro- 
fessor Cheyne writes this month on the 16th 
Psalm: his paper is half criticism, half gush. We 
commend the modesty of the following passage: 
“Sweet is it to find something in which we can 
agree with the most uncritical interpreters, viz., 
the view that the Psalms are true anticipations of 
Christ, ‘that in all things,’ as St. Paul says, ‘He 
may have the pre-eminence’”. We do not know 
which to admire more—the “sweet” condescen- 
sion to “the most uncritical interpreters,” or the 
classification of St. Paul amongst them. 


Mr. G. A. Smith’s Zsazah is the subject of warm 
commendation in two papers which have reached 
us together, the Young Man and the Annual 
Address given to the Students of the Baptist 
College, Bristol. In the former, the Rev. C. A. 
Berry, of Wolverhampton, describes it as “‘a price- 
less volume” which has made the prophecies of 
Isaiah “more new and more interesting than the 
last novel of the season”. In the latter, Principal 
Edwards says: “A volume recently appeared on 
Isaiah which made his prophecies at least intel- 
ligible to us. Mr. Smith has not modernised 
Isaiah. That would, indeed, be unpardonable. 
But he has done what is much better: he has 
shown that human nature and human difficulties 
were precisely the same things in other garb then 
as they are now, and thus he has made Isaiah a 
real teacher and a living messenger to our age.” 
Another criticism (inevitably described as “more 


is just a century and a half since an Italian 
rt, Muratori, published what has since, been 
as the Muratorian Fragment. He found in 


so struck with its mistakes that he published it 
a specimen of blundering. The manuscript 


itself had been written in the seventh or eighth 
‘century. The original, however, of which it was a 
copy or a translation, was as old as the second 
century ; and that which was published as a 


specimen of misspelt Latin proved to be the 
oldest extant list of the Books of the New Testa- 


ment. 


Since the first surprise of its discovery, nothing 
so important has been done in connection with the 
Muratorian Fragment as a letter which the Bishop 


of Durham has just sent to the Academy. Dr. 


Lightfoot makes the surprising announcement that 
the original was not only in Greek, as almost all 
scholars hold, but in Greek verse. There is 
nothing improbable in that. As Dr. Lightfoot 
says, the employment of verse or rhythm for theo- 


logical teaching was not uncommon in these early 


ages. “More especially when a memoria technica 
was needed, as in the list of the Canon, verse was 
naturally employed as a medium.” In the last 
quarter of the fourth century we have two such 
metrical lists of the Scriptures—the one by Amphi- 
lochius, the other by Gregory Nazianzen. The 
Bishop makes good his contention by translating 
several extracts from the Fragment back into 
Greek verse. Incidentally he mentions one diffi- 
culty that is thus solved. The author of Super- 
natural Religion accuses the author of this List of 
falsifying the first verse of St. John’s first epistle in 
order to prove that the Gospel was from St. John 
also. Dr. Lightfoot shows that the alteration was 
much more innocent, being due to the necessities 
of the verse, and nothing more. He believes the 
poet to have been Hippolytus, and that the date 
cannot well be later than about a.p. 185 or 1090. 


| ‘First, « a course of four on 


| “Reyerence,” “Sympathy,” “Tenderness 
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Magazines. The magnificent illustrations of 
Pharaoh of the Exodus and his Son” 
Century gave it an unapproachable value; bu 
most readable is M. Edward Naville’s contrib ;. 
to the Zheological Monthly, ‘‘ The Bible and Egyp- 
tology”. In the Ceztury Mr. Paine contends for 
the identification of Seti II. (Seti-Menephtah) with — 
“the first-born son of Pharaoh,” who was slain by” 
the destroying angel. M. Naville, with the freshest — 
information and a graphic pen both at command, — 
writes a most interesting story of the Egypt of 
Joseph and of Moses, full of Scripture illustration. 
Of the land of Goshen he says: “The geographical — 
researches made in the Delta have Jed us to tea 
cognise the original site of the land of Goshen, — 
which was given to the Israelites as their abode. — 
The traveller who leaves the station of Zagazig 
and journeys towards Tel-el-Kebir crosses, in all — 
its width, what was the old land of Goshen. This — 
part of the country is still particularly fruitful; it 4 
abounds in fine villages, the sheiks, and even the 
common inhabitants, of which are generally very . 
well off.” 


Speaking of the revolution in Egypt after Joseph’s 
death, M. Naville says: “The Scripture is absolutely 
silent on the events which took place shortly after 
Joseph’s death, and which resulted in a total change 
in the state of the Israelites, and the disposition of 
the Egyptians towards them. ‘Now there arose — 
anew king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph’ — 
(Exod. i. 8). These are the only words alluding 
to the great revolution, after which the royal power — 
passed into other hands, Apepi [the Pharaoh of : 


th], as we know from a papyrus, quarrelled with 
the native prince who reignedat Thebes. Awar broke 
out, and lasted probably for years; but it ended in the 
_ defeat of the Hyksos, although the Egyptian king 
_ Raskenen was killed in battle. His mummy was 
found a few years ago with a great many other 
r |_ mummies in the hiding-place of Deir-el- 
Bahari. It is now deposited at the Boolak 
Poin, where it has been unrolled. It is easy 
to see that the king was struck while fighting ; the 
blow of an axe has smashed his cheek bone, and a 
spear penetrating through his forehead has been 
_ the cause of his death. It was necessary to em- 
_ balm hastily his body, which had perhaps been 
wrested from the enemy ; and his face still bears 
an expression of ferocity which he must have had 
when he fell.” — 


In the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 

ploration Fund for July, Mr. Finn has an interesting 
~ note upon the Hebrew words ¢swr (4yyy), ‘‘ rock,” 
~ and eben (JA), “stone,” as symbolically used in 
Scripture. The former, he points out, is frequently 
employed as a symbol of “God”. Thus, 1 Sam. 
ii, 2, “Neither is there any Rock like our God” ; 
2 Sam. xxii. 3, “The God of Israel said, the Rock 
of Israel spake to me”; Isaiah xvii. 10, “ For thou 
hast forgotten the God of thy salvation, and hast 
not been mindful of the Rock of thy strength” ; 
and many other passages. On the other hand, the 


word een, “stone,” being connected with dex (ja), 


“son,” is used as a symbol of the Messiah. ‘Thus, 
Gen. xlix. 24, “the Shepherd, the Stone of Israel” ; 
Ps. cxvili. 22, “the Stone which the builders re- 
jected” (cf Matt. xxi. 42). In Daniel 1. 45, the 
two words “ Rock” and “Stone” occur together. 
But the word for “ Rock,” being in the Chaldee 
(Aramaic) form fur, so familiar as applied to moun- 
tains (Zor, in the East Zur), the Authorised Version 
translates it “mountain,” and the Revisers follow 
suit, obliterating the association between the words 
employed, and emptying the passage of half its 
force. ‘‘Forasmuch as thou sawest that a stone 
was cut out of the zock without hands.” ‘The 
“Stone” is the Messiah, who is to “break in 


| pieces the iron, the brass, the clay, the silver, an 
a Lower Egypt and Bits the native kings. 


id 


the gold” ; and the “ Rock” from which the stone ; 
was cut signifies His divine origin. In verse 35. 
the Revised Version gives “rock” in the margin. 

It should be in the text. . 


——$— ; Fe 
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If we keep in mind the connection between dex, 
“son,” and ede, “stone,” and the contrast between 
eben and ¢sur, we shall be able to appreciate better 
another passage of Scripture. This is Deut. xxxii. 
18-20: 


‘* Of the Rock that begat thee thou art unmindful, 
And hast forgotten the God that gave thee birth. 
And the Lord saw it and abhorred them, 
Because of the provocation of His sons and His daughters. 
And He said, I will hide My face from them, 
I will see what their end shall be: 
For they are a froward generation, 
Children in whom is no faith.” 


Observe that “sons,” “ daughters,” “ children,” are 
all forms of the same word Zen. 


A still more important text which gets light 
thrown upon it is the much discussed saying of Our 
Lord, Matt. xvi. 18: ‘And I also say unto thee 
that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
My Church”. What is the rock? 

Christ Himself, says Mr Finn. “Our Lord 
appropriated to Himself the Rock as the symbol of 
His divinity.” Not Peter; certainly not. ‘* Peter 
was a stone (ede), that is, a son (ez), but not the 
rock, the divine foundation.” The Rock is Christ 
as God, or the fact that, according to Peter’s de- 
claration, this Jesus, the Son of Mary, is the Christ, 
the Son of the living God and Saviour of the world. 
‘For other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 


Mr. Finn promises, ‘‘on some other occasion, to 
notice in fuller detail the many points connected 
with the use in Holy Scripture of the words ‘ rock,’ 
‘stone,’ ‘son,’ ‘builder,’ and ‘ building’ (danah), 
and the closely-connected subject of the Temple on 
Mount Moriah as a type of the Church, the Temple 
of living stones built upon the Divine Rock of 
foundation, of which the great Temple-rock is so 


impressive a symbol”. 


TBe Great Cext Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF FIRST CORINTHIANS. 
TiCOR. 1.30. 


“Of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who was made 
unto us wisdom from God, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.”—(R.V.) 


SERMONS. 


Bernard (T. D.), Bampton Lecture, 1864, 179. 
Binney (T.), S. from the Penny Pulpit, 127. 
‘Burder (H. F.),-S., 27. 
Butler (W. Archer), S., 2nd Ser., 9. 
Candlish (R. S.), Gospel of Forgiveness, 301. 
Easton (F.), A Year’s Ministry, 160. 
Haslam (W.), Threefold Gift of God, i. 5. 
Jay (W.), Morning and Evening Exercises, iii. 307. 
Krause (W. H.), S. in Dublin, rst Ser., ii. 1-56. 
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Newman (J. H.), Parochial and Plain S., v. 128. 
Reeve (J. W.), S. from the Pulpit. 
Row (C, A.), Christian Evidences, 109. 
Southgate (H.), Christus Redemptor, 113, 204. 
Spurgeon (C. H.), S., xvii., No. ggt. 

¥y Evening by Evening, 271. 
American Pulpit of the Day, ii. 689 (Janes). 
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Homilist, viii. 246 (Waterman); 1. 60. 
Pulpit, lv. 369 (Vaughan); Ixvi. 229 (Jenner); Ixvi. 396 

(Noel) ; Ixvii. 381 (Reeve). 


EXPOSITION. 


The exact translation is—“ But of Him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who was made unto us a wisdom 
from God (in contrast to the false wisdom which 
He had censured)—even righteousness, and sancti- | 
fication, and redemption”. ‘‘ Wisdom” embraces 
the other words, Christ is our wisdom in being to 
us righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption. | 
—W. Archer Butler. | 

In verse 24 “wisdom,” as the plan of salvation, 
is contrasted with “power,” as the act or carrying 
out of that plan. Here the divine act is distributed 
into its three terms of righteousness, sanctification, | 
and redemption. These three terms are the un- 
folding of the notion of “ power,” as the counterpart 
to that of “ wisdom ”.— Goded. 

“Of Him,” that is, “it is of God’s grace”. It 
is of God’s free choice and through God’s power 
that ye are in Christ Jesus. Boast, therefore, not | 
in yourselves, but in Christ Jesus, your wisdom, | 
and in God, who united you to His Son.— | 
Ldwards. | 
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Salvation is of (or-/rom) God, and zz Christ Jesus. 
It has its source in the eternal love of the Father, 


and it is given unto us by the grace of Our Lord 


and Saviour.— Saphir. 

Salvation is by communion with Christ ; and what 
that communion with Christ involves is then stated 
by showing what Christ Himself was—righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption.— Goded. 

“ Righteousness” is the act of grace whereby 
God removes the condemnation pronounced on 
the sinner, and places him relatively to Himself, as 
a believer, in the position of a righteous man 
(Rom. i.-v.). “Holiness,” or “Sanctification,” is 
the divine act which succeeds the preceding, and 
whereby there is created in the believer a state in 
harmony with his position as righteous (Rom. vi. 1, 
viii. 17). ‘‘Redemption” is the believer's complete 
and final deliverance, his entrance into glory, the 
consummation of the two preceding acts of grace 
(Rom. viii. 18-30). And as these three terms are 
all developed in the Epistle to the Romans, so also 
is “wisdom,” chaps. ix.-xi., which admirably expound 
the whole plan of God.— Gode?. 

In brief, the whole means this: God—He alone 
is the first and efficient cause of your union and 
fellowship with Him who became flesh, and trans- 
lated into life, and made actual in time, the ideal 
plan of eternity; mediating for us the threefold 
benefit of that divine counsel, righteousness im- 
puted, holiness imparted, redemption consum- 
mated.—Lvans. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
te 


WISDOM AND RIGHTEOUSNESS AND SANCTIFICA- 
TION AND REDEMPTION. 
By Bishop Janes. 

The first great need of man is light, knowledge— 
knowledge of God, God’s law, Christ, Salvation. 
This is shown by the practice of Christian parents, 
by the first work of missionaries. The Gospel 
provides this light—-Jesus Christ was made W7s- 
dom. The light is furnished by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by the Institution of the Church, by the 
teachings of the Spirit. 

But light does not always bring comfort. To 
the sailor shipwrecked at night, the dawn brings 
dismay ; it shows that he is alone on a desolate 
island. The light of God reveals the sinner’s sin- 
fulness, and also his helplessness. Then the 
Gospel brings relief—Christ was made unto us 
Righteousness. : 

_ But the atonement does not make us righteous 
in position before God, and leave us unrighteous 


a 
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_ in character. We are accountable for our subse- 
quent conduct, by the evidence of which we will 
be judged (Matt. xxv. 31-46). Besides, 
believer justified hates the presence of sin within 
him, and hungers after holiness. Christ was made 
unto us Sanctification. 

But there are embarrassments, trials, infirmities, 
yet remaining; death is still before us; we need 
Him as our Redeemer from all these; He must 
“save to the uttermost”. 
Redemption. 


—* Il. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS NOT OF Us, BUT IN US. 
By the Rev. J. H. Newman, D.D. 


1. Whatever we have is not of us, but of God. 
The Scriptural representation of our unassisted 
nature is that it is the source of much that is evil, 
but not of anything that is good. Three times, we 
read, God looked down from heaven upon the 
children of men, each time to find that there was 
none that did good. The same witness give the 
prophets; and Our Lord confirmed their testimony. 
“Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries.” How will it be at His coming again? 
“‘When the Son of Man cometh shall He find faith 
on the earth?” Such is the fruit, and as the fruit 
is, so must the tree be. The flesh is corrupt, and 
if anything good comes from it, it must first be 
given to it, not of it by nature, but in it by grace. 

2. But though truth and righteousness are not of 
us, yet they are in us, if we be Christ's. ‘They are 
not merely nominally given to us, and imputed to 
us, but implanted zz us by the operation of the 
Blessed Spirit. Christ by His humiliation and 
ascension accomplished everything for us, except 
the actual grant of mercy made to us one by one. 
He fully provided righteousness, sanctification, and 
redemption; but these divine gifts, according to 
God’s counsel, had yet to be imparted to men as 
individuals. And for this end He sent the Holy 
Spirit. The Spirit comes to apply to us severally 
all that Christ has done for us. His mission proves 
two things—that salvation is not from us, and that 
it must be wrought in us. And both these truths 
must be held, otherwise the Christian life loses its 
reverence and mystery. Our sense of duty is 
lowered, and the law of God dishonoured. 


THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘Or Him are YE IN Curist Jesus.”—This text is a 
miniature of the Gospel portrait. 

As the basis of all knowledge of God is contained in His 
threefold unity, so the root of all Christian faith as to God’s 
work in man is in the parallel and not less wonderful truth, 
that we are called to be one with Him. Mysterious as is the 
oneness of the Father and the Son, it is not one whit more 
mysterious than the oneness of the regenerate spirit of man 
with the same God in Christ Jesus. 

As all descends through Christ, so all descends from 
God. The divine nature is still sovereign. The Christian 


the: 


He was made unto us 


| would be an idolater if he failed to recognise this—Archer 


Butler. 

In describing the regenerate life two remarkable expres- 
sions are used by St. Paul. He speaks of Christians being 
in Christ, and of Christ being in Christians. The most 
recent criticism refuses to sanction the efforts which in 
former years have been made to empty these expressions of 
their literal and natural force. Hooker has observed that 
it-is ‘too cold an interpretation whereby some men ex- 
pound ‘ being in Christ’ to import nothing else but only that 
the selfsame nature which maketh us to be men is in Him, 
and maketh Him man as we are. For what man in the 
world is there which hath not so far forth communion with 
Jesus Christ?” Nor will it suffice to say that in such 
phrases as are here in question, ‘“ Christ ” means only the 
moral teaching of Christ, and that a Christian is ‘‘in 
Christ” by the force of a mere intellectual loyalty to the 
Sermon on the Mount. The expression is too energetic to 
admit of this treatment: it resists any but a literal ex- 
planation.—Liddon : Bampton Lecture. 

This condition of being in Christ does not merely denote 
an outward union with Him, as ‘‘those under the law” 
(Rom. iii. 19) represents the condition within the law, it 
denotes the condition of being incorporated with Christ. 
In this living fellowship with Christ the distinctions of the 
pre-Christian life are no longer valid—Weiss. 

What is the very nature itself of the union which takes 
place between a believer and God through Christ is beyond 
human conception. Explain it to the utmost, and on any 
system we must come at length to something we cannot 
explain. But ask the wiser question, what are the circum- 
stances of this union, and we can reply by stating the results 
dependent on it,—wisdom and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion and redemption. But, while insisting on these as the 
results, Christ as their cause must be included as part of the 
blessing : if it is folly to try to explazn the fact, it is deadly 
error to forget it. In every one of these particulars Christ 
is alike the giver, the gift, and the object of the gift Archer 
Butler, 

Wisdom, righteousness, santification, redemption,— 
these are the four rivers of Paradise, which flow, and shall 
for ever flow, through the spirits of the elect of God: and 
the Fountain is Christ Jesus Himself.—Archer Butler. 


There is no saving benefit in the mere knowledge of 
Christianity, apart from the Person of the Lord Jesus. 
Many would have the privileges of the Gospel without the 
great object of the Gospel, the comfort of doctrine without 
the Lord as Ruler and Guide.—¥. W. Reeve. 

Wrspom.—Christ is made unto us wisdom, not so much 
because He declares to us the truth, as because He is the 
truth. He gives us knowledge in giving us Himself. It is 
as light is said to show us all things, while in reality all we 
see is only light itself. —Archer Butler. 

Wisdom was the special charisma, or gift of grace, which 
was bestowed upon the Apostle of the Gentiles himself. 
Peter, the Apostle of the Circumcision, is struck with the 
pre-eminence, and speaks of the wisdom which was given 
unto ‘our beloved brother Paul ”’.—A. Saphir. 

« RIGHTEOUSNESS.” —Christ is not only the believer’s 
justification (Rom. x. 14), but also the ever-abiding cause of 
His remaining justified, that is, His righteousness.—Ed- 
wards. 

What Paul’s idea of imputed (ideal, objective) righteous- 
ness is, may be shown indirectly by the consideration that 
he makes a very marked distinction between it and moral 
renovation, or ‘‘sanctification ”’. For instance, in I Cor. 
i. 30, “* sanctification” (Gytoouds) denotes the renovating and 
purifying influence of Christ upon our moral life, or the fact 
that the real condition of our life is in process of approxima- 
tion to the moral goal of ‘holiness ”’ (ayiwovvn), consequently 
righteousness cannot likewise denote this moral side, but 
must refer to what is presupposed as necessary to the moral 


process, the state of justification, the relation of a man to 


-is that while man has no righteous- 
God, in His mercy, has righteousness for 
1. ; * 
Christ become our righteousness? I believe 
1 preach to us about that Himself. It is a great 
man to see how Christ became sin ; after that, 
is easy. Old Cruden says there are eight senses of 
sness in the Bible: but this is the master-sense of 
We have no righteousness but what we findin Him, 
a would rather have His righteousness than my own.— 
4 , Wi te. 7 
_ ‘** SANCTIFICATION.”—The term ‘‘ sanctification” is 
used, not in the sense. in which we usually take the word, 
; srogressive human work, but as the state of holiness 
ivinely wrought in believers. Justification is generally re- 
arded as the gift of God : but sanctification as the work by 
vhich man ought to respond to the gift of righteousness, 
Paul, on the contrary, sees in holiness a divine work, 
no less man in righteousness: Christ Himself is the holi- 
ness of the believer, as well as His righteousness. This 
new work is due to His exaltation to glory, whence He 
sends the Holy Spirit ; and by Him He communicates His 
own life to the justified believer (John vii. 39, xvi. 14), our 
righteousness is Christ for us ; our sanctification is Christ 
in us.—Godet. 
nd The Christian character is not mere rectitude, but holi- 
ness ; not only conformity to moral law as the authoritative 
rule of life, but also assimilation to the moral character of 
a personal God springing from love. Moreover, His holi- 
; ness is the result of a divine act of sanctification—not, like 
virtue, a human attainment, but the creation of God’s 
Spirit. (Hence dyiacuéds here, not aytwovvn, 2 Cor. vii. 1).— 
Edwards. 
*“T have been reading about holiness,” said one to me 
the other day ; ‘‘I do wish I could find it.” 
“Bind it?” I said. ‘ You mean find Him, ' Holiness 
. isin Jesus. ‘As many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God,’” 
A week after my friend came to me with a radiant face : 
“ T have found it in Him ”, 
We think and talk of holiness as if it were getting into 
; the King’s garden, climbing over a wall by a tremendous 
effort, or getting in as a great favour, and plucking a flower 
which we wear in its fragrance for a day, then keep it 
pressed and treasured, a faded remembrance of the King’s 
grace. No, holiness is ours only when we open the door of 
_ our heart unto the King that He Himself may come in and 
make this barren place the garden of the Lord, a very 
paradise, wherein He may walk and talk with His child. 
M. G. Pearse : ‘‘Thoughts on Holiness”, 


Condemnation of sin to death goes along with the 
adjudication of persons to life. So you see how intimately 
our justification and our sanctification are connected. The 
judicial sentence passes into effect. God’s pardon of our 
persons and the executing of our sins both took place in 
our being “crucified with Christ’. I can never consider 
justification and sanctification further separated than as a 
legal sentence, and the actual execution of it. By the post- 
reformation theologians the distinction between justification 


and sanctification was more insisted on than the connection. 
—Dr. Duncan : “Colloquia”. 


REDEMPTION.—First, Christ has delivered us from the 
guilt of sin by the payment of a ransom, which is Christ 
Himself (Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14). Second, asa consequence 
He will also deliver us from the moral servitude of sin, and 
this also is brought to pass through the ransom (Eph. i, 14, 
iv. 30; Rom. viii. 23), In the former, Christ is our redemp- 
tion by being the formal cause of our justification ; in the 
latter, our redemption means the end and crown of our 


ao) 


| cation through His rig] 


His spirit, is fully covere' y this m 
word, redemption. The first exhat 
justifying forces and sanctifying work in us ; thi 
in all His work of rule and government over us. 
made unto us righteousness, we are just before God 
is made unto us sanctification, we become holy a 
holy ; and now, as He is made unto us redempt 
all saving benefits secured to us.—R. S. Cand 

All the New Testament theology is but differ 
spective views of the one unchangeable object—the gi 
Jesus Christ. Seen-in one direction, it is pardon; see 
another, it is holiness; seen in another, it is glory. pigt 
justifies as Christ crucified, and risen without us); 1 
sanctifies as Christ crucified and risen within us; He glorifie S 
in virtue of both, as Christ enthroned in the fulness of con- 
summate power, and at length “subduing all things unt 
Himself”.—Archer Butler. 

The only difficulty with me is why glorification does not 
immediately take place on our union with Christ, because — 
the immediate point of union with Christ should be perfect 
holiness and blessedness. But God has so planned it that — 
there must be an order in the development of our lives. " 

““Wisest God says, No— 

This must not yet be so;” — . 
and the Christian has to realise (what it is sometimes very 
hard for him to realise) that he is now ‘seated with Christ 
in heavenly places” while he is fighting away upon the 
earth. The transition ‘from grace to glory” is not greater 
than is the transition ‘from nature to grace”.—Dr. Dun- 
can: ‘Colloquia”’. = 
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Tbe Metfare of Bouts. 


MONTHLY EXAMINATION PAPERS, 3 


Aw Examination Paper will be set monthly‘on the Life of 
David. The book recommended for use is The Life of 
David, by the Rev. P, Thomson, published by T. and T, 
Clark, price 6d. The name, age, and address otf the Candi- 
date must accompany the answers every month. Prizes 
will be given to successful Candidates monthly. S 


REPORT OF EXAMINER UPON EXAMINATION 
PAPER, I. (OCTOBER). 
Funior Section (age under sixteen Ns 
1. CHRISTINA Bonomy, 62 Almada Street, Hamilton. 
Middle Section (age sixteen to twenty ), 

1. PETER Rerp, Hardgate, Clatt, Kennethmont. 

2. Anna M. Muptie, Orchardhill, Hamilton, ; 

To these Candidates Prizes have been sent by the 
Publisher, 

EXAMINATION PAPER, II. 


(Answers must be received by the sth November.) 
1. Mention a reference in the New Testament to an 
event in David’s fugitive life. Describe that event. 


2. ‘The Rock of Slippery Places”—what led to that | 
name being given ? : 


3. Point out the position of Adullam, Mizpeh, Keilah, 
Ziph, Maon, Engedi, Carmel; and mention (without describ- 
img) an occurrence in Dayid’s life at each of these places. 
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Note.—The Compiler will be grateful to friends who send 
corrections or additions. While the Index is proceeding, 


references will be given in another column on texts not yet | 


reached, if application is made for them. If requested, 
other sources of information bearing upon texts or biblical 
subjects will also be pointed out. Any suggestion, whereby 
this department can be made of more practical value, will 
be heartily welcomed. 


CorrecTion.—Gen. i. 1, Christian World Pulpit, xii. 33, 
should be xii. 333. 

Besides this correction, the Compiler has received some 
valuable additions and suggestions. Thanks are especially 
due to three well-known ministers, one in the Church of 
England, one in the Congregational Church, and one in the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 


Genesis. 
iiii—Gilfillan (G.), Alpha and Omega, i. 98, 130. 
Leathes (S.), Studies in Genesis, 31. 

Robertson (F. W.), Notes on Genesis, 24. 

Wells (J.), Bible Echoes, 19. 

Good Words (1885), 676 (Baldwin Brown). 

Homiletic Magazine, xii. 79. 
i, 1.—Kitto (J.), Daily Bible Illustrations, i. 47. 

Vaughan (C. J.), Voices of the Prophets, 237.. 

Family Prayer and Sermon Book, 


me 


i 


”? ” 
i, 478. 
Christian World Pulpit, xxiii. 13. 
Homilist, xxii. 303. 
iii. 1-5.—Goodwin (Harvey), Parish S., v. 17. 
Parker (J.), People’s Bible, 132. 
- », Adam, Noah, and Abraham, 25. 
Anglican Pulpit of To-day, 209 (J. J. S. Perowne). 
Christian World Pulpit, xxv. 113. 
Clergyman’s Magazine, xii. 78; xvill, 83. 
Contemporary Pulpit, v. 119 (J. J. S. Perowne). 
Pulpit, lvii. 205 (Nolan), 
ili. 1-7.—Homilist, xvi. 223. 
ili, 1-13.—Homiletic Quarterly, iv. 551. 
iii. 1-16.—Clergyman’s Magazine, iv. 146, 
iii. 2, 3.—Melvill (H.), S. on Less Prominent Facts, ii. 107. 
iii. 3—Keble (J.), S. for the Christian Year, iii. 118. 
British Weekly, Dec. 31, 1886. 
iii. 4.—Alford (H.), Quebec Chapel S., i. roo. 
Benham (W., Editor), S. for the Church’s Year, i. 173. 
Christian Treasury, 1867, 515; 1870, 361. 
ili. 4, 5.—Pusey (E. B.), Lenten S., 107. 
Church of England Magazine, Ixix, 8. 
iii. 4-6.—Blencowe (E.), S. to a Country Congregation, 
ii. IOT. 
iii. 5.—Oosterzee (J. J. van), Year of Salvation, ii. 326. 
Parker (J.), People’s Bible, i. 362. 
Expositor, 3rd Ser., ii. 399 (Cheyne). 
iii. 6.—Calthrop (G.), Pulpit Recollections, 1. 
Homilist, iil. 331. 
Pulpit, Ixxviii. 89 (Reeve). 
S. for the Christian Seasons, rst Ser., i. 217. 
iii, 6-8.—Pulpit, lvii. 333 (Nolan). 
Pulpit Analyst, i. 301. 
iii. 7—-Oosterzee (J. J. van), Year of Salvation, ii. 326. 
Christian Treasury, 1867, 216. 
Homiletic Magazine, xv. 239. 
iii. 7-13.Homilist, it. 333. 
iii. 8.—Beecher (H. W.), S., ii. 526. 
Calthrop (G.), Pulpit Recollections, 16. 
Hayman (H.), S. in the Rugby School Chapel, 159. 
Kingsley (C.), Gospel of The Pentateuch, 41. 


— Jndex fo Modern Sermons. 


Genesis. ' 

iii. 8.—Kitto (J.), Daily Bible Illustrations, i. 57. 
Liddon (H. P.), Cambridge Lent S., 1864, 23. 
Macmillan (H.), Olive Leaf, 241. 

Matheson (G.), Moments on the Mount, 1. 
Meller (W.), Village Homilies, 212. 
Spurgeon (C, H.), Evening by Evening, 184. 
Christian Age, xxix. 370 (Parkhust). : 
Homiletical Library, ii. 335. 

Homilist, xlvii. 46. 

Penny Pulpit, New Ser., iii. 41 (Molyneux). 

iil. 8, 9.—Dover (T. B.), A Lent Manual, 1. _ 

Keble (J.), S. for the Christian Year, iii. 139. 
S. by Contributors to ‘Tracts for the Times,” 
viil. 34. 

ii, 9. —Aitken (W. Hay), Mission S., ii. 1. 

Brooks (G.), Five Hundred Outlines (1887), 276, 
Keble (J.), S. for the Christian Year, iii. 126, 
Oosterzee (J. J. van), Year of Salvation, i. 5. 
Spurgeon (C. H.), S., vii., No. 412. 

Vaughan (J.), S. to Children (1875), 177. 
Homilist, vii. 399. 

Penny Pulpit, No. 3263 (C. J. Vaughan). 

ili. 10.—Farrar (F. W.), Fall of Man, 1. 

Raleigh (A.), Quiet Resting Places, 235. 

iii, 1x.—Homilist, xlvii. 279. 

iii, 12.—Parker (J.), People’s Bible, i. 135. 

iii. 12, 13.—-Hardy (E. J.), Faint yet Pursuing, 167. 

Homiletical Library, ii. 343. 

iii. 13.Ewer (F. C.), Sanctity and other S., No. 9. 
Newman (J. H.), Oxford University S., 136. 
Vaughan (C. J.), Half-hours in the Temple 

Church, 55. 
Vaux (J. E.), S. Notes, i. 32. 
’ Clergyman’s Magazine, xviii. 83. 
Good Words (1870), 331 (C. J. Vaughan). 
iii. 14.-Monthly Interpreter, 111. 351. 
iii, 14, 15..Winterbotham (R.), S. and Expositions, 8. 
Expositor, 2nd Ser., vii. 56 (Cox), 
Homiletic Quarterly, iii. 199. 
iii, 14-24, —Cumming (J.), Church before the Flood, 133, 156, 
iii, 15,—Arnold (T.), S., vi. 9. 
Arnot (W.), Anchor of the Soul, 68. 
Baron (D.), Rays of Messiah’s Glory, 255. 
Belfrage (H.), Sacramental Addresses, 1, 
Brooks (Phillips), Twenty S., 93. 
Gibson (J. M.), Ages before Moses, 98. 
Glover (R.), By the Waters of Babylon, 218. 
How (Walsham), Plain Words, ii. 64. 
Leathes (S.), Truth and Life, 14. 
Melvill (H.), S., 1. 
Pressense (E. de), The Redeemer, 1. 
Robinson (S.), Discourses of Redemption, 57, 
Spurgeon (C, H.), S., xxii., No, 1326, 
Steere (E.), Notes of S., No. 24. 
Vaughan (C. J.), Christ the Light of the World, 112. 

FA » Family Prayer and Sermon Book, 

i, 148. 

Vaughan (J.), S., ix. 53. 

Churchman, 2nd Ser., i. 131 (Perowne). 

Congregationalist, ii. 170 (Grosart). 

Good Words (1879), 169. 

Homiletical Library, ii. 336. 

Homilist, iii. 409 ; li. 394. 

Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduate’s Journal, 

Feb, 19, 1880, 
Penny Pulpit, No, 1872, 


iii, 22, 23.—Steere ( 
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Christian World Pulpit, v. 321 (Baldwin Brown). 
~ Churchman, xiii. 41. 
Horhilist, xix. 17. . 
Bevan (L. D.), Christ and the Age, 227. : 
» Christ and the Age, 209. 
Keble (J.), S. for the Christian Year, iii, 181. 
French (R. C.), S. in Westminster pn 48. 


ili. 22,—Arnold (T.), S., iv. 1. 
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; Bevan (L. D.), Christ and the Age, 193, 243. 
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Newman (J. H.), 
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iv. 3-5.—Jenkins (D. R.), The Eternal Life, 4 
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Church of Eng. Mag., xxvi. 240 (Grantham), 
iv. 3-7-—Kitto (J.), Daily Bible Illustrations, i. 78. 
Maurice (F. D.), Doctrine of Sacrifice, he 
iv. 4.—Brooks (G.), Outlines of S., 374. 
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Robinson (S.), Discourses on Redemption, 57. 
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iv. 4, 5.—Vaughan (C. J.), Life and Gudliness, 34. 
Pulpit, Ixvi, 502 (Jones), 
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. 13.—Parker (J.), People’s Bible, 1. 150. 
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Watcbfulness, 


By THE Rev. B. E. Westcort, D.D., CANON oF WESTMINSTER. — = 


“Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to— 


the things that were heard, lest haply we drift away 
from them.”—Hknp. ii. 1, 


EVERYONE who has made the least endeavour to 
live for God will know by experience how many 
and how grievous are the temptations which hinder 
his progress—temptations to acquiesce in some 
secondary end, to relax the strenuousness of 
labour, to follow the promptings of his own will 
to look earthwards. He will know, therefore, 
that the spirit of the Christian towards himself 
must be watchfulness— watchfulness the most 
open-eyed and the most far-seeing. The Christian 
will be watchful, lest any attractiveness of a special 
object, any occupation with a transitory taste, 
should obscure his vision of the supreme object of 
life, or turn him aside from his own special work. 
He will be watchful lest a sense of a partial attain- 
ment should seem to be an invitation to repose 
and not an encouragement to fresh toil. He will 
be watchful lest any confidence brought by ex- 
perience should lead him to substitute trust in his 
own judgment for simple self-surrender to a present 
Lord. He will be watchful lest the changed 
circumstances of his conflict should persuade him 
to think that the cross of Christ has been already 
exchanged for a crown, and that he may expect a 
welcome which was not given to his Lord. He 
will be watchful, in other words, over his aim and 
over his efforts; he will be watchful lest he should 
lose at any moment the support of a divine com- 
panionship and the inspiration of Christ’s example. 

He will be watchful over his aim. ‘There is, 
indeed, one aim for all men—to grow into the 
likeness of God, but this general aim becomes 
individualised for every man. ‘The complete like- 
ness, so to speak, belongs to humanity, and each 
man contributes his peculiar part to the whole. 
His resemblance to others lies in the completeness 
of his consecration ; and his difference from others 
follows directly from it. Something he has, how- 
ever insignificant it may seem to be to our eyes— 
something he has which belongs to himself alone, 
and this he brings to Christ in sure trust that it 


-represents the fulfilment of his special office. He 


may not see how it will subserve to the execution 
of the august design which he dimly discerns, but 
he can commit it to the great Master Builder 
without one doubt that He will use the work which 
He has inspired. 

The aim, then, to which, as Christians, we shall 
all unceasingly bend our energies is the attainment 
of the divine likeness, by the devout use of that 
which we are, and of that which naturally be- 
longs to us. Nothing is required of us which 
lies either above or beyond our position or our 
powers; but it is required that we should bring 
what we have, without reserve and without mis- 
giving, to Him to whom every most secret wish 
has an articulate voice. It is required of us that 
we should strive to show the glory of God in our 
proper place and our proper work. In these lie 
our divine calling, and every day shows us how 
sorely we all need this confidence in our appointed 
task. What this task is the soul knows, and the 
soul knows also when we turn aside from it, and 
why ; for we do too often turn aside from it. Few 
temptations, indeed, are more subtle and more 
perilous than that which leads us to a restless 
search for some task which is more fruitful, as we 
think, or more conspicuous, or more attractive than 
that which lies ready before us; and it may happen 
that a self-chosen path will bring us renown and 
gratitude. But no splendid labours in other fields 
can supply the defect which must henceforth re- 
main for ever through our faithlessness if we leave 
undone just that little thing which God had prepared 
for us to do. The loss is irreparable, not only to 
ourselves, but even, in some sense, to the whole 
Church of Christ. At the same time, the humblest 
worker, while he jealously guards his post, will 
keep ever present before him the sublime ideal 
which, in God’s way, he seeks to realise. He also, 
as we have been already reminded to-day, is a 
fellow-worker with God, and as long as he feels 
this divine fellowship no pomp of circumstance 
can add to the dignity of his toil, and no outward 


obscurity can take from it. He may be set in 


n no less faithfully than those which bring the 

y of visible success ; whether in the midst of his 

on cares, under the pressure of a monotonous 

outine it may be, he fixes his gaze from time to 

ie on the heaven which is about him and not 

only above him, and “endures as seeing Him who 
_ is invisible”. 

The Christian will be watchful over his aim, and 

he will be watchful also over his efforts. It is as 

BS true that God gives nothing as it is that He gives all 

.: : things. He accords to man the privilege of making 

ha his own that which He bestows freely, and He 

_ requires man to use the privilege. Nothing avails 

us which we have not actually appropriated. A 

character cannot be bestowed like a position. A 

a character must be wrought out in the actual con- 

_ flicts of life. We are, indeed, inclined to suppose 

that the laws which we recognise in the growth of 

physical and intellectual power have no application 

to things moral and spiritual, as though in this case 

endeavour and discipline had no place. To state 

_ such an opinion plainly is to refute it. It would be 

as reasonable to think that we could read by 

earnestly wishing to read as to think that com- 

plicated moral problems can be solved by spon- 

taneous good-will. Life, indeed, brings to us the 

rudiments of spiritual teaching, but these need to 

be carefully studied, and, above all, to be brought 

into the light of our faith, not once only or twice, 

but as often as we are called to act or to judge ; for 

though every attainment which is conformed to our 

ideal partakes of its eternal nobility, no solution of 

yesterday can be used directly to-day. Life, with 

all its questions, is new every morning. At the 

same time, the solution of yesterday leaves us in a 

favourable position to deal with the novel data. 

The quickened sense of duty is a new force. There 

can be no discharge in our warfare ; but every con- 

flict faithfully and patiently borne leaves us stronger 

to overcome fresh difficulties. And each period of 

life has its task and its gift, like each place. Youth 


' yision with living light. 


anticipate the c 
cannot discharge its office by recall 
of youth; but that vision gives defin 
enthusiasm, and that.enthusiasm floo ds th 
We must, then, all, 
are true servants, do our proper work to-day 
present moment is eternal. It gathers into itself a 
the past, it folds in itself all the future. As we u: 
it, we are and we shall be; and our rewa Ki 
already included in our effort. “I laboure 
than all,” the Apostle writes, and St. Bernard a 
‘‘He does not say, ‘I was of more service than 
or ‘I bore more fruit than all’. No; God 
taught him that each man shall receive acc 
ing to his toil, and not according to his success. 
Though God gives no increase, no care of the 2 
husbandman is lost. God will return it, and that 
toil is free from all anxiety which no failure — 
can make of none effect.” The words surely — 
breathe unspeakable encouragement, and justify 
themselves. It may be that at the very time when 
we sow we know that we shall-never see the ripe 
harvest. But what then? Is there any greater ‘ 
joy than to feel that we, in our turn, have provided 
something for others to reap, even as we ourselves 
have entered into the labours of our fathers ? : 

The Christian, then, will ask himself again and 
again whether his work costs him serious exertion ; 
whether it exercises the fulness of his powers ; 
whether he faces fresh duties as they arise with 
more and more strenuous endeavour because he 
uses the experience of the past to assist his thought, 
and not to supersede it; whether at every point he 
has gained the highest within his reach, or has at ~ 
least refused to rest on a lower level ; and whether 
he has taken to heart day by day the words of the 
psalm which from time immemorial has given the 
keynote of public worship: ‘‘ To-day, if ye will hear 
His voice”—for that Voice is not, as we are too 
ready to believe, a tradition only, a sweet memorial 
enshrined in sacred books, but a living voice sound- 
ing in our ears with messages of truth, which earlier 
generations could not hear, and calls to action which 
we first are able to obey. 

The Christian will be watchful over his efforts. 
He will, therefore, be watchful, above all things, 
lest he lose the abiding sense of the divine com- 
panionship which is his strength, the sense of the 
present revelation of a Heavenly Father, the living 
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~ voice of a living God. We can, indeed, gain our 
_ appointed end only so far as we catch that Voice 
from hour to hour, and pass from lesson to lesson 
as they are brought to us through the interpretation 
of our achievements and our failures, of the duties 


which are involved in our changing position and the 


obligations which attach to our accumulated gifts, 
for the will of God for each one of us is not con- 
tained in the letter of any fixed command. It is 
apprehended more fully and fully through the 
' spiritual exercises of each day, just as we learn the 
mind of a friend in the natural intercourse of soul 
with soul. We obey it best, not by any scrupulous 
observance of multitudinous rules, but by the self- 
surrender of reverent affection. Such affection 
passes, through word and sign, to the Lord Him- 
self, and seeks in the personal knowledge of Him 
the vital law which meets all the facts of life, and 
the unfailing grace which gives to love the blessing 
of spontaneous obedience. 

In this way, by ever watchful listening, we shall 
come to realise naturally, in the way of life and not 
of speculative truths, the offices of God for us as 
Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier. We shall know 
that we are indeed His and not our own; know 
that the conquest of our self-will and self-seeking 
cost nothing less than the death of His Son; know 
that as we walk in the light, the blood of Jesus, the 
virtue of the offered life of the Son of Man, 
cleanseth us from all sin. We shall grasp the 
scope of our duties with new force, we shall recog- 
nise the consequences of our sins with new clear- 
ness, we shall find our greatest hope flooded with 
new light, and in the ordinary course of daily action 
the sense of the divine presence will be a power to 
restrain, and to strengthen, and to inspire, even 
when we do not consciously reflect upon it. 

Our own experience shows us the need of this 
watchfulness, of this habitual realisation of the 
presence of God about us; but the example of 
Christ brings the necessity before us with a most 
impressive solemnity. He, too, though He was 
Son, was made perfect by suffering. He, too, 
learned obedience by making His Father’s will 
His own. He, too, in each crisis of His ministry 
is shown praying, that in the pattern of His sinless 
manhood we may learn the strength of our own, 
for He calls His disciples to follow His steps. 
Submission, discipline, effort, must go before re- 


pose. ‘Take My yoke upon you,” He says, ‘‘and 
learn of Me, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 
The yoke must be taken, the lesson must be 
learned, and then comes the great reward. 
self-surrendering service of God is found to be not 
only perfect freedom, but true sovereignty, through 
which the believer is enabled to use every faculty 
with which he is endowed for the good of all to 
whom his influence reaches. 

And this sovereignty of service is for all, Every 
great thought on which we have touched during the 
last month, every hope, every blessing, the joy of 
fruitful labour, and the assurance of a divine fellow- 
ship, is part of the common heritage of Christianity. 
Life is more than—infinitely more than—the cir- 
cumstances of life. Where God is felt to be—in 
the lonely garret or the crowded thoroughfare— 
there is heaven ; and, indeed, “God is not far from 
any one of us”. ‘To seek Him, to see Him, to rest 
in Him—to accomplish, in other words, the destiny 
of man—is not the special privilege of the rich, or 
the noble, or the wise. It is the birthright of the 
humblest and simplest believer, sealed to him in 
his baptism ; and I will venture to say there is no one 
among us here who has not in calm moments known 
for what he was made, and known that the purpose 
of God is a promise to those who believe in Him, 
and justify their faith by watchfulness and prayer. 
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Build Prize Competitions. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
(Answers must be received by the 15th November.) 
I. 
HisTorIcAL CONNECTION BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 
1. Relate very briefly the chief historical events from the 
Return to the end of the Old Testament. 
2. Who were the Scribes ? 
3. “Our fathers worshipped in this mountain”: 
the origin of that worship. 


explain 


he 
Tue LirE oF THE APOSTLE PETER. 
1. Describe St. Peter’s birthplace. 
2. What would be the nature and extent of his education ? 
3. What relatives of his are mentioned in the New 
Testament ? 


Books recommended are: (1) The Historical Connection 
between the Old and New Testaments, by Rey. John Skinner. 
(2) The Life of the Apostle Peter, by the Rev. Professor 
Salmond. Clark. 6d. each. 

Prizes will be given for the best Paper read at any Church 
Guild meeting ; and for the best Syllabus of Guild Religious 
Work for the Session 1889-90. Syllabuses must be received 
by the 15th December. Prizes will be given to successful 
Candidates every month. 
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ing to estimate the general influence of the 
e upon the thought and feeling of Tennyson we 
more delicate and difficult task. For the teach- 
of Christianity have become a part of the moral 
phere of the age ; and it is hard for us to tell 
t what any man would have been without 
a, or just how far they have made him what he 
while we are looking at him through the very 
e medium in which we ourselves are breathing. 
If we could get out of ourselves, if we could divest 
ourselves of all those views of God and duty and 
human life which we have learned so early that 
they seem to us natural and inevitable, we might 
perhaps be able to arrive at a more exact discrimina- 
tion. But this would be to sacrifice a position of 
vital sympathy for one of critical judgment. The 
_ loss would be greater than the gain. It is just as 
well for the critic to recognise that he is hardly 
able to— 
; “ Sit as God holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all”’. 
; Tennyson himself has described the mental paralysis, 
the spiritual distress, which follow that attempt. A 
2 critic ought to be free from prejudices, but surely 
not even for the sake of liberty should he make him- 
ie self naked of convictions. ‘To float on wings above 
the earth will give one a bird’s-eye view ; but for a 
man’s-eye view we must have a standing-place on 
the earth. And after all the latter may be quite 
as true, even though it is not absolutely colourless. 
The effect of Christianity upon the poetry of 
Tennyson may be felt, first of all, in its general 
‘ moral quality. By this it is not meant that he is 
always or often preaching, or drawing pictures--- 
“To point a moral, or adorn a tale”’. 


Didactic art sometimes misses its own end by being 
too instructive. We find in Tennyson’s poems many 
narratives of action and descriptions of character 
which are simply left to speak for themselves and 
teach their own lessons. In this they are like the 
histories of the Book of Judges or the Books of the 
Kings. The writer takes it for granted that the 
reader has a heart and a conscience. Compare in 
this respect the perfect simplicity of the domestic 
idyl of “ Dora” with the Book of Ruth. 

But at the same time the poet can hardly help 
revealing, more by tone and accent than by definite 
words, his moral sympathies. Tennyson always 
speaks from the side of virtue, and not of that new 
and strange virtue which some of our later poets 
have exalted, and which, when it is stripped of its 
fine garments, turns out to be nothing else than the 
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unrestrained indulgence of every natu: 
but rather of that old-fashioned virtue 
are— 
“« Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-con 
and which finds its highest embodit 
morality of the New Testament. Read, 
his poems which deal directly with the sub}. 
riage: ‘The Miller’s Daughter,” “ Isabel, 
Clare,” “The Lord of Burleigh,” ‘‘ Locksley I 
“ Love and Duty,” “The Wreck,” “Aylmer’s Field 
“ Enoch Arden,” the latter part of ‘‘ The Prince 
and many different passages of the ‘“‘Idylls”. Fro 
whatever side he approaches the subject, whether 
is painting with delicate, felicitous touches the happi 
ness of truly wedded hearts, or denouncing the sins. 
avarice and pride which corrupt the modern marria 
mart of society, or tracing the secret evil 


head of Guinevere, his ideal is always the per 
union of two lives in one, “ which is commen 
of St. Paul to be honourable among all men”. 
him woman seems loveliest when she has— 
‘“‘ The laws of marriage charactered in gold 
Upon the blanched tablets of her heart”’; 
and man noblest when he devotes his strength to — 
some high and generous end, following it with — 
absolute loyalty, and recognising that— ; 
‘*Man’s word is God in man”’. : 
The theology of Tennyson has been accused in 
some quarters of a pantheistic tendency; and it 
cannot be denied that there are expressions in his 
poems which seem to look in that direction, or at 
least to look decidedly away from the conception 
of the universe as a vast machine, and its Maker 
as a supernatural machinist who has constructed 
the big watch and left it to run on by itself until 
it wears out. But surely this latter view, which 
fairly puts God out of the world, is not the view of 
the Bible. The New Testament teaches us, un- 
doubtedly, to distinguish between Him and His 
works, but it also teaches that He is in His 
works, or rather that all His works are in Him. 
“In Him,” says St. Paul, “we live, and move, and 
have our being.” Light is His garment. Life is 
His breath. 
‘* God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law, the thunder is yet His voice.” 
But if I wished to prove, against those who 
doubted, Tennyson’s belief in a living, spiritual 
God, immanent in the universe, yet not confused 
with it, 1 should turn to his doctrine of prayer. 
There are many places in his poems where prayer — 
1s not explained, but simply justified as the highest _ 
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activity of the human soul, and a real bond between 
God and man. In these very lines on “The 
Higher Pantheism,” from which I have just quoted, 
there is a verse which can be interpreted only as 
the description of a personal intercourse between 
the divine and the human : 

*¢ Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit 

can meet. 

ee aad than breathing, and nearer than hands and 

eet. 

Of Enoch Arden, in the dreadful loneliness of 
that rich island where he was cast away, it is said 
that— 

‘* Had not his poor heart 

Spoken with That, which, being everywhere, 

Lets none who speaks with Him seem all alone, 

Surely the man had died of solitude ”’. 
When he comes back, after the weary years of 
absence, to find his wife wedded to another and 
his home no longer his, it is by prayer that he 
obtains strength to keep his generous resolve to be 
silent, and to bear the burden of his secret to the 
lonely end. 

Edith, in the drama of “ Harold,” when her last 
hope breaks, and the shadow of gloom begins to 
darken over her, cries : 

‘“No help but prayer, 
A breath that fleets beyond this iron world, 
And touches Him that made it”’. 

King Arthur, bidding farewell to the last of his 
faithful knights, says to him: 

“Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 

But, lest anyone should say that these passages 
are merely dramatic, and that they do not express 
the personal faith of the poet, turn to the solemn 
invocation in which he has struck the keynote of 
his greatest and most personal poem : 

*« Strong Son of God, immortal Love”. 
It is the poet’s own prayer. No man could have 
written it save one who believed that God is Love, 
and that Love is incarnate in the person of Jesus 
Christ. 

Next to the question of the reality of God comes 
the problem of human life and destiny. And this 
has a twofold aspect. First, in regard to the 
present world, is man moving upward or down- 
ward; is good stronger than evil, or evil stronger 
than good ; is life worth living, or is it a cheat and 
a failure? Secondly, in regard to the future, is 
there any hope of personal continuance beyond 
death 2 To both these inquiries ‘Tennyson gives 
an answer which is in harmony with the teachings 
of the Bible. 


"Pwo Voices”. 
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He finds the same difficulties in the continual 
conflict between good and evil which are expressed 
in Job and Ecclesiastes. Indeed, so high an 
authority as Professor E. H. Plumptre has said 
that “the most suggestive of all commentaries ” 
on the latter book are Tennyson’s poems ‘The 
Vision of Sin,” “The -Palace of Art,” and ‘The 
In the last of these he draws out, 
in the form of a dialogue, the strife between hope 
and despair in the breast of a man who has grown 
weary of life, and yet is not ready to embrace death. 
For, after all, the sum of the reasons which the 
first voice urges in favour of suicide is that nothing 
is worth very much; no man is of any real value 
in the world; 2/7 n’y a pas a’homme necessatre ; no 
effort. produces any lasting result, all things are 
moving round and round in a tedious circle; vanity 
of vanities—if you are tired why not depart from 
the play? The tempted man—tempted to yield to 
the devil’s own philosophy of pessimism—uses all 
arguments to combat the enemy, but in vain, or, 
at least, with only half success, until at last the 
night is worn away ; he flings open his window and 
looks out upon the Sabbath morn. 

‘¢ The sweet church bells begin to peal. 


“* On to God’s house the people prest: 
Passing the place where each must rest, 
Each entered like a welcome guest. 


“ One walked between his wife and child, 
With measured footfall, firm and mild, 
And now and then he gravely smiled. 


‘¢ The prudent partner of his blood 
Leaned on him, faithful, gentle, good, 
Wearing the rose of womanhood. 


‘* And in their double love secure, 
The little maiden walked demure, 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 


‘¢ These three made unity so sweet, 
My frozen heart began to beat, 
Remembering its ancient heat. 


‘¢T blest them, and they wandered on: 
I spoke, but answer came there none: 
The dull and bitter voice was gone.” 

And then comes another voice, whispering of a 
secret hope, and bidding the soul “Rejoice! 
rejoice!” If we hear in the first part of the poem 
the echo of the saddest book of the Old Testament, 
do we not hear also, in the last part, the tones of 
Him who said, “ Let not your heart be troubled : 

. in my Father’s house are many mansions: if 
it were not so, I would have told you” ? 

There are many places in the poems of Tenny- 
son where he speaks with bitterness of the falsehood 
and evil that are in the world, the corruptions of 
society, the downward tendencies in human nature. 
He is in no sense a rose-water optimist. But he is 
in the truest sense a meliorist. He doubts not that 


“ Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns”. 


he grey barbarian lower than the Christian 


Id year, and he calls them to— 
_ ‘Ring in the valiant man and free, 

_ The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

_ Ring in the Christ that is to be”’. 
| regard to the life beyond the grave, he asserts 
th new force and beauty the old faith in a per- 
nal immortality. The dim conception of an un- 
conscious survival through the influence of our 
thoughts and deeds, which George Eliot has ex- 
pressed in her poem of “The Choir Invisible,” 
Tennyson finds— 
as Ts faith as vague as all unsweet : 

Eternal form shall still divide 


The eternal soul from all beside ; 
And I shall know Him when we meet”’, 


‘The Christian doctrine of a personal recognition of 
friends in the other world has never been more 
distinctly uttered than in these words. It is not, 
indeed, supported by any metaphysical arguments, 


nor are we concerned thus to justify it. Our only 
-___ purpose now is to show—and after these verses who 
re can doubt it?—that the poet has kept the faith 


which he learned in his father’s house and at his 
mother’s side. , 

On many other points I fain would touch, but 
must forbear. There is one more, however, on 
which the orthodoxy of the poet has been questioned, 
and by some critics positively denied. It is said 
that he has accepted the teachings of Universalism. 
A phrase from ‘“‘In Memoriam ”— 

Saad “« The larger hope ”— 

; has been made a watchword by those who defend 
the doctrine of a second probation, and a sign to 
be spoken against by those who reject it. Into 
this controversy I have no desire to enter. Nor is 
it necessary ; for, whatever the poet’s expectation 
may be, there is not a line in all his works that 
contradicts or questions the teachings of Christ, 
nor even a line that runs beyond the limit of 
human thought into the mysteries of the unknown 
and the unknowable. The wages of sin is death : 
the wages of virtue is to go on and not to die. 
This is the truth which he teaches on higher 
authority than his own. “The rest,” as Hamlet 
says, “is silence.” But what is the universal end 
of all these conflicts, these struggles, these proba- 
tions? What the final result of this strife between 
sin and virtue? What the consummation of 
oppugnancies and interworkings ? The poet looks 
onward through the mists and sees only God— 


And if anyone shall ask what | 
event will be, we may answer in 


s the bells at midnight tolling the death of 
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Paul : ( ptt bless, 
“For He must reign, till He hath put 
enemies under His feet. The last enemy t 
be abolished is death. For, He put all 
subjection under His feet. But when 
All things are put in subjection, it is 
He is excepted who did subject all t 
Him. And when all things have been subjec 
unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself be 

jected to Him that did subject all thing: 

Him, that God may be all in all.” : 


3 

And now, as we bring to a close this brief sti 
of a subject which I trust has proved larger t 
it promised at first to those who had never look 
into it, what are our conclusions? Or, if this wi 
seem too exact and formal, what are our imp 
sions in regard to the relations between Tenny; 
and the Bible? . 

It seems to me that we cannot help seeing th: 
the poet owes a large debt to the Christian Scri 
tures, not only for their formative influence up: 
his mind, and for the purely literary material in — 
the way of illustrations and allusions which they 
have given him, but also, and more particularly, for — 
the creation of a moral atmosphere, a medium of | 
thought and feeling, in which he can speak freely — 
and with assurance of sympathy to a very wide 
circle of readers. He does not need to be always” 
explaining and defining. There is much that is 
taken for granted, much that goes without saying. — 
What a world of unspoken convictions lies behind 
such poems as “Dora” and “Enoch Arden”. 
Their beauty is not in themselves alone, but in the 
air that breathes around them, in the light that 
falls upon them from the faith of centuries, 
Christianity is something more than a system of | 
doctrines ; it is a life, atone, a spirit, a great current. 
of memories, beliefs, and hopes flowing through 
millions of hearts. And he who launches his 
words upon this current finds that they are carried 
with a strength beyond his own, and freighted often- 
times with a meaning which he himself has not 
fully understood as it flashed through him. 

But, on the other hand, we cannot help seeing 
that the Bible gains a wider influence and a new 
power over men as it flows through the poet’s mind 
upon the world. Its narratives and its teachings 
clothe themselves in modern forms of speech, and 
find entrance into many places which otherwise 
were closed against them. I do not mean by this 
that poetry is better than the Bible, but only that 
poetry lends wings to Christian truth. People who 
would not read a sermon will read a poem, And, 


Oe 


though its moral and religious teachings may be 
indirect, though they may proceed by silent assump- 
tion rather than by formal assertion, they exercise 
-an influence which is perhaps the more powerful 
because it is unconscious. The Bible is in con- 
tinual danger of being desiccated by an exhaustive 
—-and exhausting—scientific treatment. When it 
comes to be regarded chiefly as a compendium of 
_ exact statements of metaphysical doctrine, the day 
of its life will be over, and it will be ready for a 
_ place in the museum of antiquities. It must be a 
_ power in literature if it is to be a force in society. 
For literature, as a wise critic has defined it, is 
< just “the best that has been thought and said in 

the world”. And if this is true, literature is cer- 
_ tain, not only to direct culture, but also to mould 
conduct. 

Is it possible then for wise and earnest men to 
look with indifference upon the course of what is 
often called, with a slighting accent, mere Jed/es 
lettres? We might as well be careless about the 
air we breathe or the water we drink. Malaria is 
no less fatal than pestilence. The chief peril which 
threatens the permanence of Christian faith and 
morals is none other than the malaria of modern 
letters—an atmosphere of dull, heavy, faithless, 
materialism. Into this narcotic air the poetry of 
Tennyson blows like a pure wind from a loftier and 
serener height. 
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She Care of the Young. 
MONTHLY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


An Examination Paper will be set monthly on the Reign of - 
Solomon, and on the Life of Paul. Books recommended 


_are; The Life and Reign of Solomon, by the Rey. R. 


Winterbotham, and The Life of Paul, by the Rey. J. Paton 
Gloag, price 6d. each.; published by T. & TT. Clark. 
Answers must be accompanied by the name, age, and 
address of the Candidate. Prizes will be given to success- 
ful Candidates every month. 


EXAMINATION PAPER, II. 
(Answers must be received by the 15th November.) 
REIGN OF SOLOMON, 

1. What part did the following persons take in connec- 
tion with the succession to the throne: Nathan, Abiathar, 
Zadok, Joab, Benaiah? 

2. Describe the anointing of Solomon. 

3. What is the history of Shimei ? 

Lire oF PAUL. 

1. Sketch the recorded history of Stephen. 

2. Mention any references which Paul makes, in speeches 
or letters, to his persecuting zeal. 

3. How often is the story of his conversion told? 
What is the meaning of the words Jesus spoke to him then ? 
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Sunday 


She Internationa’ Lessons. 


MontTHity EXAMINATIONS. 


Questions will be set monthly on the International 
Lessons. It is intended that they should serve as an 
Examination of each month’s work after it is finished. 
Accordingly, the questions will be'set upon the lessons of 
the previous month, The name, age, and address of the 
boy or girl must accompany the answers each time they 
are sent. Prizes will be given to successful Candidates 


every month. 


EXAMINER’S REPORT FOR OCTOBER. 


t, ALEXANDER GILLIES, Main Street, Bothwell. 

2. Wiiu1AM C. Epwarps, 21 Grosvenor Place, Aberdeen. 

Prizes have been sent by the publisher to these 
candidates. 


EXAMINATION ON THE LESSONS FOR 
OCTOBER. 


ie 
For children under twelve. 


1. Who said, “‘ Except thou take away the blind and the 


S chook. 


lame, thou shalt not come in hither”? 
by these words ? 

2. What is told usin the Lessons about Hiram and about 
Obed-edom ? 

3. Write out from memory a verse of the 32nd Psalm. 

II. 
For boys and girls from twelve to sixteen. 

1. Describe the capture of Jerusalem by David. 

2. What was the origin of the name Perez-uzzah ? 

3. What are the thoughts that run through David’s 
thanksgiving prayer in 2 Sam. vii. ? 

4. Explain either the 3rd or the gth verse of Psalm xxxii. 


What was meant 


1 ae 
EBe International Bessons for 
Qlovember, 


SHortT Notes AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Ls 
Nov. 3.—2 Sam. xv, I-12. 
THE subject is the commencement of Absalom’s rebellion, 
It is easily broken up into two parts—(r) Verses 1-6, which 
show how Absalom ingratiated himself with the people; (2) 
Verses 7-12, which describe his conspiracy. 


‘not severe upon Absalom. 


ng explanati 


Jos ephus 


orty years. 


h David. It is difficult. to fix on any 


' 
s Lesson (unlike the two previous) can with little 
be made intelligible and interesting to the 
children. Begin with a sketch of Absalom’s 
fe, bringing out his motive in this conspiracy— 


father for his banishment. Then a word or two on the 
us points of the narrative, as they read it, will make 


= for effect ; he condescended afterwards to kiss the common 
people. This magnificence would impress them with a 


ense of the greatness of his condescension. A very hearty 
and-shake would have the same meaning from a modern 


prince as his kiss, As an illustration, Prince Charles might 
be mentioned: to gain the Highlanders to his cause he 
donned the kilt, and condescended to dance with common 
people. The older pupils might be referred to Shake- 
‘speare’s Richard II., Act i., Scene 4, for another very close 
‘parallel. 


Fix their attention on the place where Absalom 
met the persons he spoke to—at the gate of the city, where 
the king sat to decide any dispute, and where business 


_ generally was transacted. There Boaz secured the right to 


take care of Ruth (Ruth iv.). The story is beautifully 
explained in Samuel Cox’s little book on Ruth. The 
Turkish government is still called the Sublime Porte—i.e., 
the High Gate—from this custom. 

Absalom’s unscrupulous ambition and David’s punish- 
ment are the great subjects. As for the first, notice that 
he had no just motive, for whatever David was, he was 
Then, he not only rebelled 
against his own father, but remorselessly involved so many 
others, His entrapping the two hundred men was especi- 
ally dastardly. They were ignorant of his schemes, and, 
being most likely prominent citizens of Jerusalem, it was 
as much as their life was worth to be even supposed to 
share in his conspiracy. But Absalom, like Napoleon, 
sacrificed everybody at the altar of his ambition. 

The other subject—David’s punishment—may be made 
very interesting and profitable to the higher classes. The 
great lesson is that the forgiveness of sin does not include 
the removal of its natural consequences. There is no more 
striking example than this of David to be found. Think of 
Nathan’s words: “The Lord hath put away thy sin... 
howbeit ... the child that is born unto thee shall surely 
die”, Read F. W. Robertson’s sermon on Christ's Way of 
dealing with Sin (3rd series, p. 92) 


Il. 
Nov. 10.—2 Sam, xviii, 18-33. 
The Tidings of Absalom’s Death. 


There is not a word in this narrative that any child will 
have to ask the meaning of, Let them read it aloud, 


and some ancient’ | — 


i 2 iS wea ; 
uy, counting thus from the time of Absa- Ve 


| (like the centurion) and the love of God (who 


s own imperious temper, and his grudge against his _ 


| the sad news told by a dear friend’s lips. The C ite 


_ Then lead them gentl 
will think of Absalom 

his name. Probably, also, asa 
for his body when he died. Wha st bet 
grand funeral he intended and his actual burial! 
17). The best monument is the love of fe 


of Absalom’s father as “‘ My servant David ) Show 
how truthfully the character of Joab, Ahimaaz, and 
is pictured (much of the interest lies in that), and S 
ally the loving heart of David himself. Cushi y 


David. Joab knew David well enough to fear that h 
chief thought would be of Absalom, and he would not 


official message would be easier borne. The boys will en 
Ahimaaz outrunning the Cushite, as they enjoy the furi 
driving of Jehu. Remind them of John outrunning Pet 
and coming first to the sepulchre. The lesson here i 
love has fleeter feet than duty. ; cee ome 

This narrative leads into two great subjects, either of 
which may bechosen. The one is the folly of building one’s | 
life on treachery and deceit, Absalom’s magnificent be- 
ginning and miserable ending may be likened to Napoleon’s 
career. In counting chances,.or in shaping lives, it will not | 
do to leave out God. ‘He builds too low who builds be- — 
neath the skies.” What shall it profita man? If we lose 
one life by leaving out God, we have not another. There 
is a story of a Scotsman who, in recommending honesty to , 
his son as ‘‘ the best policy,” added, ‘for I have tried baith”; 
but we have only one character to shape, one life to win or lose. 

The other subject is nobler still, David’s conduct asa — 
parent can scarcely be touched to profit, but his great love — 
for his son Absalom may be used as an illustration of God’s 
love to His children, “ Like as a father pitieth his children, _ 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.’ And especially — 
does David’s lament over Absalom illustrate God’s wonder- 
ful love to sinners; ‘‘For the great love wherewith He 
loved us, even when we were dead”. That Absalom’s was 
a lost soul was the sharpest sting of all. David’s readiness 
to give his life in place of Absalom’s (“ Would God I had 
died for thee’’) should be compared with God’s greater gift 
(‘God so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son”); but the one was a cry of despair, the other the 
gospel of salvation. 


iN, 
Nov. 17.—2 Sam. xxiii, 1-7. 
David’s Last Words. ; 
A difficult lesson ; but not too long for careful study. 
It is David's last word—arrest the attention on that. 
Not that he never spoke again, but it is his last inspired 
utterance, his last word as Israel’s sweet singer, as 
Jehovah’s messenger to ws. Montaigne, the great French 
essayist, says: ‘‘ There is nothing of which I am so inquisi- 
tive as the manner of men’s deaths, their dying words, 
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j which takes up so much of my attention. 
_* writer of books, I would compile a register of the various - 
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looks, deportment; nor is there any passage of history 
Were I a 


deaths of people, with notes which would instruct me both 
how to live and how to die.” Such a book (confined to 
Scripture deathbeds) is Dr. J. R. Macduff’s Sunsets on the 
Hebrew Mountains. Says Shakespeare— 
“The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony ”. 

Let us attend, then, to the words of dying David. 

This is a prophecy. Now, prophecies were generally 
given in the form of poetry, because it was intended that 


they should be committed to memory. This prophecy is 
in poetic form, as anyone can see by noticing the paral- 


lelism. The Old Testament poetry has no metre, and scarcely 
ever rhyme, but each verse is composed of a couplet, the 
second line almost repeating the thought of the first. Thus 
we have two couplets in verse 1: 


‘David the son of Jesse saith, 
And the man who was raised on high saith,- 


‘The anointed of the God of Jacob, 
And the sweet psalmist of Israel ”’. 


The two lines are parallel, and so the distinguishing mark 
of Hebrew poetry is its parallelism. It is very clear in 
Psalm cxiv. See Aids to the Study of the Bible, p. 47. 
Thus the Lesson is difficult to understand, for prophetic 
poetry must always be so.. 

I. There is first the Introduction, on to the middle of 
verse 3. It describes the poet, and how he was inspired by 
God’s Spirit. 

2. Then there is the great subject of the prophecy, to 
the end of verse 4—a righteous Ruler of men, who is to 
appear in the future days, clear and refreshing, like a 
morning of sunshine after rain. 

3. David connects this great Ruler with his own family 
or throne, verse 5. This verse is very difficult to translate ; 
but it is generally believed that it begins with a question, 
as in the margin of the Revised Version: ‘For is not my 
house so with God? For He has made an everlasting 
covenant with me.’’ He does not claim that his house is 
worthy of being connected with this righteous and glorious 
Ruler of men, but he claims it as a fulfilment of God’s own 
covenant promise, made to himself by Nathan (2 Sam. 
vai £2) ff.) 

4. But if a righteous Ruler is a praise to them that do 
well, he is a terror to evil-doers, whose state is then 
described in verses 6, 7. They are called ‘the sons of 
Belial,” literally ‘‘ worthlessness,” and are compared to 
thorns which are plucked up by the root, roughly, with iron 
tools, and then burnt in the field where they are. 

Thus David’s last words are a great prophecy of the 
Messiah. Though a “sweet singer” he was not often so 
directly a prophet. But now, with the experience of a long 
and much-chequered life behind him, and under the imme- 
diate inspiration of Jehovah, he looks from his deathbed 
clearly and calmly into the future, and sees the Righteous 
One arise like the morning, who will separate the wheat 
from the chaff, delivering the faithful from the troubles and 


deathbed utterance. 
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persecutions of life, and appointing to the wicked their due _ 


| portion, ‘“‘ gathering the wheat into His garner, and burning 


up the chaff with unquenchable fire”. Nor is he afraid to 
claim his place amongst the wheat; not because of the 


| worthiness of himself or his house, but by means of the 


faith which has accepted the promise. It is a worthy 
The opening lines closely resemble 
the opening of Balaam’s prophecy (Numb. xxiv. 15, 16) ; 
but what a contrast between the deaths of the two pro- 
phets! “Let me die the death of the righteous,” said 
Balaam: not Balaam, but David, shows us how the 
righteous die. 

[An interesting note on the “Rock of Israel,” verse 3, 
will be found on page 29 of this number of the ExposiToRY 
TIMES. ] 


IV. 
Nov. 24.—1 Kings iii. 5-15. 
Solomon’s Choice. 

The choice was made in Gibeon. The children will 
remember how the inhabitants of Gibeon deceived Joshua 
by pretending that they had come a long journey (Joshua 
ix.). The town was given to the tribe of Benjamin. Later, 
the tabernacle was set up here, and the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing, till the completion of Solomon’s temple. The other 
great ‘‘ high-places”” were Ramah and Mizpeh. 

The choice was made in a dream. But Solomon did not 
hesitate to act upon it when he awoke, and the very next 
scene (the judgment about the child) proves the choice was 
real. For Solomon’s dream was a true reflection of his 
waking thoughts. So Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 11) and Pharaoh 
(Gen. xli. 25) learned God’s will in a dream. 

Solomon says: ‘‘I am but a little child”. He means im 
experience. In age he must have been 17 or 18. 

Some wonder how David can be held up, as he is in 
verse 14, as an example to us how we should walk. Every 
pert of David’s life is not an example, far from it, but 
David’s heart was right, and if strong passion carried him 
away, heartfelt repentance always brought him back, 

These are the only points that seem to demand a note. 

The subject—the Choice of Wisdom—is admirable for 
young people. Wisdom they will mostly understand to be 
knowledge, as if both were one. Lead them to distinguish 
the two. Knowledge is meant to be wisdom’s handmaid 
(see the anecdote about Hugh Miller in this number), and 
is chosen for them now in order to prepare them for the 
worthier choice after. While they learn, in day or Sunday 
school, they are digging trenches to be filled by God with 
the water of an understanding heart and a Christian 
character (2 Kings ili, 16, 17, and Cox’s sermon thereon in 
the Bird’s Nest). 

But the choice of knowledge as our life’s pursuit may 
become intensely selfish, and ruin our life. Then it is no 
gift of God at all, but a devil’s gift rather. It was so to 
Adam and Eve in Eden, and it has been so to many a son 
of theirs since. Witness the widespread legends of the 
Faust, representing this man as deliberately, for the sake of 
knowledge, selling his soul to the devil. Much learning 
has made some men mad, for it has led then to deny the 


request was definite. 
Seen to discern Sen es ie and evil,” 
That was 
He there- 


: ad’ oh Stas to him, It was no selfish ces as 
nes or honour would have been. But riches and honour 
useful aids to a wise king who can use them well, so 
dded them. 

od says to every child on the threshold of life: ‘Ask 
what I shall give thee”. What they ask tells what they 
ve are. Some will ask wealth, and it may be given them, but 
what if, as in the fable of Midas, whose very food became 
d, it be to starve their spiritual nature to death. Some 
eeask: honour, “ the bubble reputation,” and their end is the 
miserable one of the Pharisees, they will do everything “to 
be seen of men” till they forget that there isa God who 
sees them at all. Wisdom is far better. But let it be the 
“‘wisdom that is from above,” which is “first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits’ (James iii. 17), 


3 ee Se | 
—— Mnecdotes for the Sunday ScHoof. 
ee The Art of Self-Defence. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR FINLAYSON. 


“F[ave you ever studied the art of self-defence?” said a 
young fellow to a man of magnificent physique and noble 
bearing. 
: The elder man looked at his questioner with a quiet 
smile, and then answered thoughtfully, Caves a Lahaye 
both studied and practised it ’’. 
“Ah!” said the other, eagerly. 
you adopt—Sutton’s or Sayers’ ?” 
** Solomon’s,” was the reply; ‘‘and as I have now been 
in training for some time on his principles, I can confidently 
recommend his system.” 
Somewhat abashed, the youth stammered out, ‘ Solo- 


‘* Whose system did 


mon’s! And what is the special point of his system of 
training ? ” 

“Briefly this,” replied the other: “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath ?”—The Quiver. 


The Rev. H. Price Hughes relates the following touching 

pune of the recent strike of London Dock labourers: 

‘‘ During the distribution of relief tickets, one day, a man, 

P who was unmarried, managed to secure a ticket, but 
another, who had a wife and six children, failed to secure 

one, so great was the demand. He was going away in 
despair, and perhaps he already heard the cry of his starving 
children, when the unmarried man, realising the situation, 


stepped up to him. ‘ Your case is worse than mine,” said 
he, ‘‘ take this ticket.” 


I was very much anak by a criticism whic 
| Scotland respecting a devout and esteemed m 
| Christian Church. It was said of him: “ He i: 


He prayed for ‘an | 


| Christlike mind.—H. Price Hughes. 


| always smiling”. uy 


_ Christlike. 


but somehow or other he does not remind one of 

Now I understand the mystery. He had many noble 
Christian qualities, but he had not that peculiar fc 
disinterested Love which is the distinctive goes 


Modern Goliaths. io 

‘For the God of David still 
Guides the pebbles at His will ; 
There are giants yet to kill, 

Wrongs unshriven ; ~~ 
But the battle to the strong 

Is not given, 
While the Judge of ie and wrong 

Sits in heaven. 


Which is the Better? 
It is said that when the daughter of Ethan Allen came to - 

die she sent for her father. Her mother had taught her the te 
story of the Cross, but her father had laughed ‘‘this super- 
stition,” as he termed it, into scorn. But when death came 
neatr—what a solemnity there is in it—his daughter sent for _ 
him. “Father,” she began, ‘‘I am dying. All these years ve 
mother has told me to believe the Bible and Jesus Christ. 
You told me to believe none of these things. Now, 1am _ 
going into death. Shall I believe what you have said or t 
what mother has said?”’ In a voice tremulous and sad he 
said, ‘‘ Believe your mother ”. 


Knowledge. 

It is said that Hugh Miller’s geological knowledge once 
saved his life. He was climbing a lofty cliff, when he saw ~ 
the rock before him glisten in the sun. He examined it 
carefully, and saw it was chlorate—a rock too slippery, as 
he knew, to allow a foothold—and so he turned aside. Next 
year a famous cragsman reached the same spot. He trod 
on the rock, and in an instant slipped and was shot over 
the precipice. 


A Sharp Point. 

A good story is told of the late Mr. George Dodds. 
He went on a deputation once with a Scotch minister 
to Eyemouth, to a temperance meeting, at which the 
minister advocated the use of alcohol as “a good crea- 
ture of God”. They missed their way back, and the 
minister, tired out, lay down by the roadside to rest. 
Dodds saw a hedgehog near, wrapped it in a handkerchief, 
and brought it to his friend for a pillow. The points soon 
made themselves felt. ‘‘ What in the warl’ is that?” said 
the minister. ‘It’s a good creature of God,” solemnly 


replied Dodds, parodying the minister’s arguments for 
moderation. 


“‘ A CERTAIN beggar named Lazarus.” The rich 
- man is anonymous, the poor man gets his name. 
I would not like to put too much on this, but, 
remembering who tells the story, it is evident that 
that is meant to be one of the touches. Names in 
-Christ’s mouth are not as they often are in yours 
and mine. Names mean something. Names are 
_verities, and are meant to have verities behind 
them, and this man’s name Lazarus, or Eleazar, 
simply means ‘God is my help”. What a name! 
What thoughts come crowding round about us as 
we get into the idea that this man really lived and 
wore that name—had that label stuck upon him for 
all his lifetime. What a danger, so to speak, he 
was to God! How infidelity and scepticism might 
_ | have gathered round that beggar with such a name, 
| \and laughed, and scoffed, and cried, ‘‘ Aha! aha ! 
look at this lump of wretchedness having over it 
this contemptible inscription, ‘God is my help’”. 
— How infidelity and atheism and scepticism might 
~ ‘have called benighted believers to this spot, and 
jsaid: “We will fight our battle with you here. 


Bazarus. 284 
By THE Rev. JoHN M‘NEILL, M.A. . : 


_Here—what have you to say to this? If your God 
be anything more than a mere name, why this 
helpless lump, whose name is the very refutation of 
your whole religion—‘ God is my help’ ?” 

God has always to stand for a while in every 


generation. 
any poor soul here, lift up your head, my friend. 
Do not hang it, and let not your heart burst with 
vain and anxious thoughts. God will justify your 
name, and all the confidence in Him that it implies ; 
and as to all the dark mystery as regards His 
providence that is locked up in it, God will bring 
all that out as clear as the noonday sun before He 
has done with you. : 
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V.UL.E. Associations. 


PAPERS AND SYLLABUSES. 


A Prize will be given for the best Paper read at any 
Y.M.C.A meeting ; and for the best Syllabus of Y.M.C.A. 
Work for the Session 1889-90. Syllabuses must be received 
by the 15th December. 


< z 


Point and JrPustration. 


God’s Punctuality. 
By Canon LIDpDOoN. 


Our men of science cross the Atlantic to take observations, 
say, of an eclipse, which they are sure will begin to be 
visible, at a certain place, at a given hour, at a given 
minute, because long observation has taught them that 
the Almighty Creator never fails to keep His appointments 
exactly. Indeed, so exact is He that they themselves some- 
times would seem to fail to remember that He works or lives 
at all. 


There Remaineth a Rest. 
By RoBEeRT BROWNING. 


There’s a fancy some lean to and others hate— 
That, when this life is ended, begins 
New work for the soul in another state— 
Yet I hardly know. When a soul has seen 
By the means of evil that good is best, 
And, through earth and its noise, what is heaven’s 
serene— 


When our faith in the same has stood the test— 
Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod; 
The uses of labour are surely done ; 
There remainest a rest for the people of God; 
And I have had trouble enough for one. 


Judas. 
By Rev. W. J. Dawson. 


He who paints Judas must put into his face the dying 
light of what was once noble enthusiasm—the shadowed 
eagerness of what was once heroic faith. He must paint 
a face full of the anguish of remembrance, the traces of 
perished nobility, the tragedy of overthrown ideals. He 
must paint no haggard miser. 

‘I saw a Judas once, 

It was an old man’s face. Greatly the artist erred. 

Judas had eyes of starry blue, 

And lips like thine that gave the traitor kiss.” 
In a word, we must remember Christ called him, and not 
in vain; Christ loved him, and not without cause; and, 
howsoever dreadful the end may be, there was once a 
bright, a brilliant, and a beautiful beginning.—The Threshold 
of Manhood. 


If He has to stand over the head of — 


owes Saris of summers oe 

Seeking her little bed at night, 

- Paused on the dark stair timidly. 
“Qh! Mother, take my hand,” said she, 
“And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before ; 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
_ And there is darkness nevermore. 


Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 

And faith is small, and hope delays ; 

Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee! 


Inspiration. 
By Canon Lippon. 


‘Inspiration is not only revelation of hidden truths, not 


only an impulse to write, and a guidance while writing ; it 


is also, in whatever degree, a protection and assistance to 


_ the writer against the errors which beset him on this side 


and on that ; a protection which, if it be good for anything, 
must at least be assumed to extend to all matters of faith 


_and morality.—Sermon in St. Paul’s. 


A Winning Manner. 
By the Rev. A, T. Prerson, D.D. 


Dr. Broadus gives it as one of his first rules, ‘‘ Propitiate 
your hearers, draw your auditors towards you’’; and he 
practises it. There is a winning manner, and there is a 
repelling manner. To be winning is to be wise. But it 
must not be overdone. We have a friend, an evangelist, 
who got into the habit of calling his audience “dear souls”’, 
Inadyertently he would say, as he passed from place to place, 
‘dear Belfast souls,” ‘‘dear Dublin souls’’; and before 
he knew it, he was saying ‘‘ dear Cork souls!” and con- 
vulsed his Irish audience.—Homiletic Review. 


The Certain People. 
By the Rev. Witi1am Warkinson, of Harrowgate, 


A modern writer of the sceptical school says: “The 
force of things is against the certain people” ; and in some 
quarters it is all the fashion to extol the hesitating mood; 
to teach that the finest judgment is the suspended donee 
and that truly enlightened men on the highest questions of 
all will not go further than suggestion and conjecture ; but 
the greatest force in the world in all ages has been “the 
certain people’; they are the greatest force still; and it is 
not likely that Ny will be less influential in the future. 
The force of living conviction will always prove too much 
for the force of things in which there is no conviction, This 
is specially true in the religious sphere. The first Christians 


2h oe and. een ee : 
first Methodists were ‘certain people”; an 
ness and assurance of their testi; ny lay on 
of their marvellous success, And just as we t 


out our experience with confidence and affection, 
prove effective amid prevailing speculation and 
ment. ‘‘ Perhaps” and ‘“ peradventure’’ mi: 
words of philosophy ; they are hardly words o: 

at all; neither are they the words of such as tru 

Him. Dear brethren, live ever more nearly to Chri 

you shall realise a deep, reverent assurance of the things 
God which will fill your own soul with peace, and make yo 
a great blessing to a generation wearied and pained 
high but baffled instincts. Tinos the eae Pasto 
Address, 1889. ; 


The Mind of the Spirit. 
By the Rev. Principal H. C. G. Moute, M.A. 


Our version of Rom. viii. 6, ‘‘To be spiritually -min 
is life and peace,” is inadequate while true. It fails to giv 
as the literal version does, the truth of the unspeakable con- _ 
nection in the life of grace between the Spirit and the — 
spiritual man; the glorious mystery of the Vital Union as it _ 
regards the Spirit’s indwelling presence and power. Read- | 
ing literally, ‘‘ the mind of the Spirit is life and peace,” we 
see the believer, mortal, sinful, the ceaselessly needy recipient — 
of ‘‘mercy from first to last,” yet so wonderfully visited and | 
inhabited by his Regenerator, his Sanctifier, that along the ‘y 
lines of his own real will, understanding, and affections, — 
there runs the power of the personal Presence, yea, of the — 
personal Character, of the Lord the Lifegiver.—Clergyman’s 
Magazine. i 


Exposition and Imposition. 
One man, says the ex-President of the Wesleyan Con- — 


| ference, brings the sermon out of the text; another brings 


the sermon into the text. The one opens the text and 
shows what is in it; and the other piles upon the text 
materials gathered from afar. The difference between the 
two methods of producing a sermon is indicated by two 
words—exposition, imposition. 


Canon Liddon’s View of the Higher Criticism. 


Whether the Book of Daniel was written in the sixth 
century before Christ, or in the second century before 
Christ, may seem to persons who have not looked into the 
subject a very dry question indeed, interesting only to 
scholars. Daniel, they may say, whatever his date, is part 


_of the Bible; but, in reality, upon the settlement of this. 


question depends the further question, whether the Book of — 
Daniel is what it plainly claims to be, or whether it is 
a forgery of a later age, designed to assist the Jews in their 
tesistance to the pagan king, Antiochus Epiphanes, but — 
wholly untrustworthy as a record of what the prophet, 


:. 
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ose name it bears, really did and said in his lifetime, If 


_ this last estimate of the Book which is involved in assigning . 


to it the later date, be a true account of it, then the Book of 
Daniel would rank with, or beneath, those celebrated false 
decretals which were written in Northern France in the 
middle of the ninth century of our era, and in which the 
bishops of Rome of the first three centuries were made 
to use the language, and to advance the claims, which were 
natural to the popes of the early middle ages. If this could 
be proved to be a true account, it would be difficult 
to maintain the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ 


Himself as a teacher of religious truth, considering that 


He largely based His claim to Messiahship on the great 
‘prophecy which the Book of Daniel contains, that He 
adopted from it the title ‘‘the Son of Man” as that by 
which He willed to be known among men. If the Book of 


_ Daniel be the fiction of a Jewish patriot of the time of 


Epiphanes, it can no longer be described as inspired, or as 
the Word of God, unless these high titles are consistent 
with a lack of natural veracity which would be fatal to the 
reputation of works of the most ordinary and mundane 
pretensions, 

> 


Literature. 
BOOKS. 
r. Barrp (Wiui1am): The Free Church Congregation of 
Portobello (Constable, 4/6. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi., 272). Very 
full, but very interesting ; what such a book should be, ex- 
cept that it need not be quite so big. 

2, Green (T. H.): The Witness of God and Faith 
(Longmans, 1889, 2/._ Foolscap 8vo, pp. vii., 105). Thetwo 
famous lay sermons of the late Professor Green, of Oxford 
(the original of the Mr. Grey of Robert Elsmere). ‘* Like 
more than one famous book of the present epoch,” says Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee in the preface, “‘these sermons have for 
their aim the separation of the spiritual from the super- 
natural.” The texts are 1 Cor. v. 7,8 and 2 Cor. v. 7. 
We shall return to them. 

3, Lyncu (T. T.): Gatherings from Notes of Discourses, 
and Series (Clarke, 1889, 2/6. Crown 8vo, pp. viii., 218). 
Thoughtful, original, liberal. See examples on p. 48. 

4. MacponaLp (GEORGE): Unspoken Sermons, 3rd 
Series (Longmans, 1889, 7/6. Crown 8vo, pp. 262). See 
p. 25. The texts are: John i. 3, 4; John v. 37, 38; 2 Cor. 
iii. 18; John xiv. 6; John viii. 32, 34-36: John xviii. 37 5 
Ps. Ixii. 12; 1 John i. 5, and John iii. 19; John xi. 33; 
Philip. iii. 8,9; Matt. x. 26, and Luke xii. 2; Col. i. 12. 

s, Pearse (M.G.): The Christianity of Fesus Christ, is 
it ours? (Cheaper edition. Woolmer, 1/. Demy 16mo, 
pp. 242). ‘‘The many aspects,” says Mr. Pearse, ‘‘in 
which Christianity presents itself, may perhaps be summed 
up in these three: First, it is a revelation of God, and of 
our relation to Him, Second, it is a means of individual 
salvation. Third, it is the power of God for conquering 
and regenérating the world.” It is this third aspect which 
forms the subject of the book. It is a commentary on Acts 
i. 8, “« Ye shall receive power,” &c., and a very fine com- 
mentary too, earnest and loving, practical and evangelical. 


October begins a new series. 


6. Pentecost (G. F.): Evangelisation (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 4d. Royal 16mo, pp. 63). <A strong plea for 
the place and dignity of the Evangelist in the Church. Wise 
and temperate. 


PERIODICALS, = 


Tue Sun: (Gardner, 6d. monthly), The number for 
It contains instalments of 
two new stories. The first, by Dr. George Macdonald, 
has an unattractive opening ; but ‘‘ For better for worse,” 
an Aberdeenshire story by Gordon Roy, is delightful. 
There are many interesting papers in the Magazine. One 
of the best is Dr. Japp’s ‘In the Youth of the World”, 


THE MONTH’S SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. 


Nore.—None but valuable sermons and expositions are 
noticed. Of Monthly Magazines the October issue is 
referred to. Of Weekly Periodicals the number is given. 

B.M. (Baptist Magazine, 6d.); B.W.P. (British Weekly 
Pulpit, 1.) ; C. (Christian, 1d.); C.C. (Christian Common- 
wealth, 1d.); C.E.P. (Church of England Pulpit, 1d.) ; 
C.M. (Clergyman’s Magazine, 6¢.); C.P. (Contemporary 
Pulpit, 6d.); C.W.: (Christian World, 1d.); C.W.P. 
(Christian World Pulpit, 1¢@.); E. (Expositor, 1s.); F. 
(Freeman, 1d.); F.C. (Family Churchman, 1d.); G.W. 
(Good Words, 6d.) ; H.M. (Homiletic Magazine, 1s.); M.R. 
(Methodist Recorder, 1d.); M.T. (Methodist Times, 1d.) ; 
M.T.P. (Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, 1d.); S.M. 
(Sunday Magazine, 6d.); T.M. (Theological Monthly, 1s.) ; 
Y.M. (Young Man, rd.). 


Gen. xxi. 33 (A. Bonar),; Matt. xvi. 6 (Holland), F.C., 


B.W.P., 74. ; 417. 
x Sam. xvii. 45 (Dixon), C., xviii. 4 (Youard), C.M. 
1024. - xviii. 20 (Bonar), 

1 K. xix. 20 (Rawstorne), B. WP. 72: 

G;E. Pe 717Z- xix. 17 (Holland), F.C., 

Ezra iii. 12 (Terry), B.M. 418. 

Ps. xvi. (Balgarnie), T.M. xix. 17 (Holland), 
xxiii. (Martyn), S.M. C.W.P., 934. 
Ixxxvi. (Cheyne), E. xxi. 17-20 (Spurgeon), 
xcvi. 8 (Bp. Gregg), MST... 2207. 

OID Ea flay xxii. 29-32 (Shephard), 
ciii. x (Bruce), C.W.P., C.M. 

935: Mark i. 40-45 (Roberts), G.W. 
exlv. g (Varley), C.W.P., x. 13-15 (Ainger), C.P. 

935- xi. 1g (Watkinson), 

Proy. x. 18 (Hitchens), Y.M. M.R., 1654. 

xxiii. 26 (Money),| Luke viii. 9, 10 (Duckworth), 
CORP. ize Caw P 033. 
Is. xxxiii. 17 (Ferguson), xi. 33-36 (Spurgeon), 
B.W.P., 73- M.T.P., 2109. 
Jer. xxxii. 40 (Spurgeon), xvi. 19-31 (M‘Neill), 
M.T.P., 2108. C.W.P., 933- 
xlix. 30, 3x (Campbell), xviii. ro (Holland), 
C.W.P., 936. EG. n4 10: 
Micah vi. 8 (Bladon), C.E.P., xix. 45 (Webster), 
716. C.E.P., 720: 
Matt. vi. 9 (F. W. Macdon-| John i. 29 (Symes), C.W.P., 
ald), C.W.P., 934: 936. 
viii. 2 (Pearse), M.T., xii. 32 (Dods), C.W.P., 
250. 


933: 
ix. 20-22 (Deane),H.M. xiii. 34 (Hughes), M.T., 


x. 4 (Edwards), B.M. 248, 
xi. r (Westcott), C.P. xiv. 25, 26 (Maclaren), 
xi. 25-30 (G. Macdon- F., 1807. 


ald), C.W.P., 934. xiv.27(Maclaren), F.,1808. 


ee oe 
a 
a 


Rom. 


2Cor, 


xvii. 26 


x. 14, 


Re COT iin 


— ,, 4! 
v. 38 (Hollowell), 


 CW.P., 934. 
— x.38 (M‘Gaw),C.W.P., 
934. 

xii. 5  (Duckworth),) 


P., 935+ _ 


CoE. Bs; 7ar9: 
(Parker), 

ye as 

iv. 5 (Church), C.P. 
x. Ir (Alexander), 


C.C., 


“WP; 933: 
xiii. (Carroll), C.W., 
1695. 
xiii. 1m (J. Vaughan), 
H.M. 
iii. 7 (Bartlett),C.W.P., 
933- 


),|Gal. v. 22 


(Lunn), M.T.,| 


1809. 
Phil. i. 21 (Laidlaw), C.W.P., 
6 


930. 

i. 27 (Butler), C.M. 
Col. iv. r4 (Davies), H.M. 
Heb. viii, (Bruce), E. 

| xi. 24 (Whitelaw), T.M. 
_ xii. 1, 2(Dods),C.W.P., 


935- 
James i. 22-24 (Duckworth), 
CAWabr O33. 
I Pet.i.1,2(Meyer), C. 1025. 
i.3, 4 (Meyer),C. , 1026. 
i. 5 (Meyer), C., 1027. 
i. 6-(Meyer), C., 1028. 
i. 13 (Maclaren), F., 
1806. 
ili. 8 (Ivens). H.M. 
iv.. 2r (Rowland), 
C.W.P., 936. 
1 John ii. 28 (Spurgeon), 
M.D a2 ros. 
iv.. 8  (M‘Cree), 
C.W.P., 933. 
Rev. ii. to (Cooke), C.E.P., 
716. 
vil. 14, 15 (Hood), C.P. 
xii. 7-9 (Holland), F.C., 
419. 
i. 7-9 (Holland), 
C.W.P., 935. 


Says 


THE Rev. John M‘Neill.—To change “ Hell” into 
“Hades” with some people is to put out the fire. 

That rich, wealthy Jew, who clothed himself 
with purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day, now in the eternal world wants, five 
minutes too late, to be a home missionary. 


Dr. George Matheson.—I do not believe that 
moments of devotion are moments of mental 
vacancy: the wings on which the spirit soars must 
always be wings of thought. 


The Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D.—Acts xxvi. is the 


finest 


Psalm xxxiv. 


chapter to read. 


The most beautiful is 


The five most inspiring promises 


are John xiv. 2, xiv. 23, vi. 37; Matt. xi. 28; and 
_ Ps. xxxvil. 4. The verse for the new convert is 


saiah’ ix. 2s 
should learn Matt. vi. 


All who boast of their perfectness 
Ail humanity should learn 


Luke vi. from the 20th verse to the close. 


Canon Westcott.—The three glorious words, 


Liberté, 


Lgalité, 


Fraternité, 


are the political 


equivalents of the three great characteristics of 


(Moule), C.M. 


Eph. ii. 4, 5 (Maclaren), it. at least half a century behi 


of non-churchgoers. 


a 


The Rey. A. C. Dixon of Balt 


ing the Sunday school idea, 
in her methods and plans for reac 


“ Micah Clarke.”—God’s ‘wrath c 


might be written on this topic, “The Church in 
Retreat from the Masses”. Yr 

The Baptists and the Methodists have devel. 
no heresies. It is only when a Church bec 
cold and loses its evangelistic spirit that h 


comes in. 

The Rev. T. T. Lynch.—There are many b 
in which man seeks God ; in the Bible God se 
man. A a 

Never think of God as dragging us to Hims:If, 
but as drawing us to Himself. 

Too many people work forsGod just in such a 
way as the little boy who had sixpence to put i 
the plate at the collection, which he changed into — 
penny pieces that it might make a rattling noise. 

Paul’s letter to the Corinthians against eloquence — 
(“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of — 
angels”) is one of the most eloquent writings in _ 
the world. . 

Nothing succeeds like failure. ~~ 

Let your life be as sowing seed, and your death — 
shall be as harvest home. 


ty 


The Rev. Dr. M‘Laren of Manchester.—There — 
is no need to dash our lamp in a man’s face, though 
we carry it high and let it shine out. } 

The harp-string only gives music when it moves 
so swiftly as to be invisible, and the sweetest praise | 
comes from lives which so vibrate under Christ’s 
finger that the onlooker does not so much see as _ 
hear them, and recognise the Hand that has made 
the silent string sweet and vocal. 

Christ’s will my will; that is religion. And you — 
and I are Christians just in the measure in which 
that coincidence of wills is true about us, and not 
one hair’s-breadth further, for all our professions. 
Wheresoever my will diverges from Christ’s, in | 
that particular I am not His man; and Christian 
simply means Christ’s man. 


Printed at the ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY Press, and Pub- 
lished by Witi1am Diack, Schoolhill, Aberdeen, to — 
whom all communications are to be addressed, 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


(ofes of Recent Exposition. 


THE Expository Times for January will contain 
Part I. of Rothe’s Exposition of the First Lpistle 
of St. Fohn. 


We know no preacher who owes a deeper grudge 
to the printing-press than Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. 
Few men are more fascinating than Mr. Hughes 
in the pulpit. But his sermons, as they appear 
fortnightly in the Methodist Times, having under- 
gone the printing process, have somehow had the 
fervour and the charm squeezed out of them, and 
the residue is very ordinary providing. Even when 
the best of them are gathered into a volume, as in 
the case of Social Christianity, they are disappoint- 
ing. ‘They are short, they are practical, and they 


are common place. 


That is the rule, and we have just fallen in with 
the exception. The text is after Mr. Hughes’ own 
heart: “A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another; as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another” (John xiii. 34); 
and he handles it with much freedom, while he 
gathers round it quite a wealth of appropriate 
illustration. Thus: “St. Matthew tells us that in 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Great Master com- 
manded us to be perfect as our Heavenly Father is 
perfect (Matt. v. 48). That seems impossible. 
But when we turn to the corresponding passage in 
the sixth chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
Luke, and the thirty-sixth verse, we read, not ‘ Be 
ye perfect,’ but ‘Be ye merciful, even as your 
Father is merciful’. And so we learn that we are 


to be perfect, not in wisdom or in power, but in 
aVGien Ls 


love, and in love especially, as it manifests itself 
to the unthankful and the unworthy in the form of 
mercy. We are to be God-like—that is, Christ- 
like—in the matter of love. We are to love one 
another as Christ loves us.” 


Mr. Hughes asks in what sense this was a mew 
commandment. The quotation just made shows 
how he answers the question. Its newness he 
finds explained in the words, ‘‘ Even as I have 
loved you”. But he holds that these words do 
not express the measure of the love, but the kind 
of it. It was not new because a new standard of 
intensity was offered; it was new because a new 
kind of love was held up for imitation. There 
were different kinds of love in the world already— 
love of instinct, of gratitude, of merit, and of com- 
placency. But a new love came in with Jesus 
Christ—love for love’s sake, unselfish, disinter- 
ested, absolute. “A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye be perfect in love as I have been 
perfect and unselfish in loving you.” 


This is a fine fresh idea; but we do not think 
that it is the meaning of the text. We doubt if 
perfect love was anew commandment. ‘There was 
no instance of it till now; but the new instance 
did not make the commandment new. ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ; 
and thy neighbour as thyself’? demanded perfect 
love to fulfil it—the very reason why it could not 
be fulfilled, except by One. The key, says Mr. 
Hughes, is to be found in the context. We 


ia 


George Reith, who is the author of a Com- 
y on St. John, just published by Clark of 
rgh, says in his note on this text: “The 
hading of Greek tenses attempted to be done 
English in the margin of the R.V. produces 
no change in the meaning of the passage—‘ Even 
_as I loved you, that ye also may love one 
_ another’”. Now, we may not agree with the pur- 
a pose of that translation, which attempts to give to 
the word ¢hat (iva) the force it would have in a 
classical author; but we must admit that it alters 
the meaning considerably, for it makes the com- 
mandment refer to something else—to the Supper, 
~ for example, as some think—and to be given for 
this purpose—that ye may love one another. “A 


new commandment I give unto you, that ye keep 


this Supper in remembrance of Me, in order that 
ye may love one another as I have loved you.” 


__ The observance of the Lord’s Supper would be the 


commandment according to this translation, and 
the purpose of this observance is stated to be to 
maintain a spirit of brotherly love. But we are 
dealing with Biblical Greek, and there is no 
necessity for this translation, which gives a meaning 
quite foreign to the context. 


But it is different with the words “as I loved 
you”. That is the only possible translation, for 
the tense is the aorist or simple past (jjyérnoa). 
And it does alter the meaning, as we shall see. 

The emphasis of the text is on the word “ one- 
another”. Its position in the sentence puts that 
beyond question. But the moment we read the 
verse and put the emphasis there, the meaning 
starts into view: “A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another”. Jesus. has 

only the eleven disciples with Him, for the traitor 
has already gone out into the night. In the hear- 
ing of these eleven He had already announced the 
old commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” with an added emphasis and extended 
grasp. In particular, He had pointed out that their 
neighbour included their enemy, even such as the 
hated and despised Samaritan. 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love” 


Now He says, “A 


Ree enre } a il oc unto you, ee ye 


another.” 5 


ciples recognised it as new. Of this we tee 
immediate and conclusive proof. For when a n 
thing comes into the world, one of the first ne¢ 
is'a new name to call it by. A new invention or 
discovery must have its new name—the “type- _ 
writer,” let us say. So the disciples, recognising — { 
that a new thing had appeared in the world, chose 
a word,—like ‘‘type-writer,” compound. of two. 
things,—a word unknown before, to name it, by. 
‘‘ Phil-adelphia” (ftAadeAdia).they called it, “love 
of brothers,” ‘‘ brotherly-love”. And their use of . 
this word shows us that they recognised this com- 
mandment as not only new, but different in kind — 
from the old commandment of love. In the rope 
of Christian virtues, as it has been well called, 
which St. Peter weaves in the first chapter of his — 
second letter, the last two strands are “brotherly 
love” (diradAdia) and “love” (dydrn), as the 
Revised Version does well to inform us: “In your 
faith supply virtue . . . and in your godliness love 
of the brethren, and in your love of the brethren — 
love”. The two virtues are kept distinct, for they — 
rest upon two separate and distinct commands, the 
one very old, and the other altogether new. 


“As I loved you.” ‘The words are not given to 
umnish a new standard of love, either in intensity 
or in kind. If the tense is rendered correctly, it is 
seen at once to be incapable of any such meaning. 
It points to an action which is past and done, not 
to a continued state, such as that meaning would 
demand. Westcott endeayours to preserve the 
tense and yet apply it in the ordinary sense. 
“The exact form (iydyoa, ‘I loved’),” he says, 
“implies that Christ’s work is now ideally finished.” 
But a much simpler explanation lies to our hand. 


act as brothers surely towards one 
new pore mceecnt I at unto you, 


“you. 
ishing leads up to this command; and the 
amand interprets the action. “As I have just 
loved you”—the exact meaning of the word is 
rp brought out better by that translation than by any 
other. In washing their feet He offered them a 
_ single instance of the brotherly love He com- 
-manded. But it was an instance which involves 


tion. 


a 


There rests upon the Christian, then, two dif- 
ferent commands to love. The old is not‘taken 
away. The new is added to it. Thou shalt love 
thine enemies, thou shalt do good to them that 
hate thee, thou shalt bless them that curse thee, 
thou shalt pray for them that despitefully use thee. 
That is the great Mosaic command: “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself”. Christ added 
nothing to it when He gave it to His followers. 
_ _He simply pointed out its scope and intensity. 
_ Then, when the time came, He added another 
; ‘commandment to love, of a different scope and a 
different nature. And thenceforth these two sepa- 
rate commandments have lain upon every follower 
oe of Christ. 


: But is it possible for the Christian to love in two 
_. different ways? Yes; it is not only possible, it is 
inevitable ; not only must he love the world out of 
Christ in one way, and his brethren in Christ in 
¥ another, but he cannot help it. Mark Guy Pearse, 
in his inimitable way, tells a story which lends 
itself readily to illustration. “Said one of my 


little ones to the youngest, in that threatening tone 
ba _ which is usually adopted in teaching, ‘You must 
m be good, you know, or father won’t love you’. 


i Then I called him to myself, and I said, gravely 
_— and tenderly : ‘Do you know what you have said? 
It is not true, my boy—not a bit true.’ ‘ Isn’t it?” 


| ee "love us if we are not. 00d, 
~ asked. 


good I shall love you with a love that I 


The Hire Se action of the ~ 


the principle, and was capable of endless applica-. 


oes I said, ‘I can’t 
shall love you for ever and ever, be 
help it. When you are good I shall lo 


but I can’t help loving you, Dee ii 
ae you know.’” ' 


“God so loved the world that He oe fe j 
begotten Son.” Was the love that demanded 
alove that made Him glad? Was it not a ion 
that ‘“‘hurt’’ Him? But, says Jesus, “If a m. 
love Me, he will keep My commandments, a 
My Father will Zove him”. Why, the Father loves 
every man, whether he keeps the commandments 
of the Lord or not. But this is a new love—a rove 
that makes the Father glad. So also is God | 
Son capable of a two-fold love. What a yearning 
love there is in that cry over the self-doomed city: 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” How different from 
the love He bore to that disciple—‘ the disciple — 
whom Jesus loved”! And so also to the follower — 
of the Lord is this double love not merely possible 
but quite inevitable—a love that hurts, and a love 
that makes him glad. Sharing the love of Christ 
which sent Him to die for sinners, he loves those 
for whom Christ died, though they do not recognise 
Him as a Prince and a Saviour. It is a real love 

in the true Christian, an anxious, eager, almost 
consuming love sometimes—a love that brings no 
gladness, but burns the breast with yearning de-— 
sire. It is a love which suffers persecution, which 
makes the gentle woman courageous, which amazes 
and staggers the unbeliever. But there is a love 
also which makes the follower of Jesus glad. Ina 
block of London’s poorest abodes a woman visited 
one night, tried room after room, found only misery, 
filth, brutality. When to the weary knock at one 
more door a cheerful “Come in” is the response, 
and she finds herself welcomed at the bright 
fireside of a poor but real follower of Jesus, and 
there rushed forth to meet that welcome a love 
that made her glad. The one is a love that 
demands self-denial, the other is spontaneous, 


ge the ated | 


é 


recent ee of the Académie des Pec 


OF on Ta which begins in the Vuleate 
irgat He contended (says the 


made the whole far 1 more intelligible. According 
to M. Halévy, this psalm dates from the later years 
e reign of Zedekiah, when Palestine, threatened 
the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar, was 
king for help to Necho, king of Egypt. Two 
_ parties then divided the school of the prophets : 
one, that of Jeremiah, was friendly to Babylon, and 
_ regarded the promises of Egypt with distrust ; the 
- other, led by Ananias, son of Azur, favoured an 
_ Egyptian alliance against Babylon. The writer of 
the psalm belonged to the latter party. As the 
_ psalm contains references to several facts recorded 
in the books of the Pentateuch, M. Halévy drew 
c the inference that those books must have existed 

_ before the destruction of Jerusalem ; and hence he 
ig argued against the critical theory which would turn 


into ‘‘ pseudépigraphie” the most authentic books 
of the Bible. 


Mr. Flinders Petrie, the Egyptian explorer, 
brings forward, in his book JVebeshel and Defenneh, 
some facts which have an important bearing on the 
date of the Book of Daniel. The chief argument 
against the Babylonian date arises from the frequent 
employment of Greek words—names of musical 

' instruments in use among the Greeks, and the like. 
Mr, Petrie believes that he has found a satisfactory 
explanation of these Greek words in Daniel. When 
Nebuchadnezzar began to harass the little kingdom 
of Judah, many of the Jews fled to Egypt, and 
settled chiefly at Tahpanes, the same place which 
in Greek is called Daphnai, and in Arabic De- 
fenneh. But Tahpanes was the very seat of that 
Greek garrison known to have been planted on the 
Egyptian frontier fifty years earlier by Psammeticus 
I. With these Greeks the Jewish fugitives must 
have come into close relationship. During the 
twenty years of trouble in Judah, from 607 to 587 
B.C., a constant intercourse with the Greek settlers 


Thus, by the identification of Tahpanes with 
seat of the Greek garrison in Egypt, “a fresh 
unexpected light,” says Mr. Petrie, “is thro 
| upon a question which has been an import 
element of biblical criticism ” 


In a footnote to a vigorous article in the Ha- 
positor, on the “Neronic Date of the Apocalypse,” — 
Principal Brown says it is “a thousand pities” that sy 
both the Auth. and Rev. Versions punctuate Rev. — 
xiii. 8 thus: “The book of life of the Lamb lain 
from the foundation of the world”. He points out 
that no such idea as this, that Christ was crucified - 
before the foundation of the world, is anywhere else _ 
to be found in the New Testament. The proper — 
punctuation, as Rey. xvii. 8 shows, is: ‘ All whose 
names are not written from the*foundation of the - 
world in the book of life of the Lamb that hath 
been slain”. This is the rendering of the margin 

of the Rev. Ver. It is supported by most recent 
commentators, including Bleek, Webster and 
Wilkinson, and Professor Milligan in his recently- 
issued volume. 


Professor T. H. Green quotes this verse in his 
sermon on “The Witness of God,” and quotes it 
according to the translation, “the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world”. In seeking to remove 
the supernatural husk from the spiritual kernel of 
Christianity, he says that the historical events in 
the life of Christ were lost sight of in St. Paul’s 
mind, being absorbed in the contemplation of the 
finishing act of it—that death unto sin in virtue of 
which Christ lived eternally unto God; even the 
crucifixion and resurrection were not ie St. Paul, 
after his own conversion, historical events, in the 
sense that they had been before. “ Though they 
are not St. Paul’s own words, yet it is quite in his 
spirit to say that Christ was slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.” It will go hard with Professor 
Green’s argument if this text has been misquoted ; 
for we do not know where another can be found to 
suit his purpose so well. 


_ Prizes will be given for the best | 
a Guild meeting ; and for the best 
Work for the Session 1889-90. Syll 


see. ices in Nest “women ’ of I 
, now accords with us. in finding ‘indica- 


nt only in Rom. xvi. 1: ‘I commend unto 
hebe, our sister, who is a deaconess of the 
ch in Cenchrese’. This is, no. doubt, a 
on ‘OW, not to say a precarious foundation, on 
_ which to build much of an ecclesiastical structure. 
The term here employed (8:déxovos) is of very broad 
_ connotation ; and Phebe might conceivably have 
_ been only an humble ‘servant’ of the Cenchrean 
Church, or, indeed, for all that the term itself 
eclares, only a Christian belonging to that Church 
_ (& John xii. 26). Nor is there any compelling 
r ‘reason apparent in the context, shutting us up to 
the technical sense of ‘ deaconess’. Nevertheless, 
this seems the more likely meaning of the phrase ; 
and this interpretation receives confirmation from 
a clear indication, coming to us from the earliest 
post-apostolic times, that ‘ deaconesses’ were then 
already an established order in the Church.” 


oo ~, 
Guild Prize Competitions. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

(Answers must be received by the 14th December.) 
nf L 
ng HistToricAL CONNECTION BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW 
it TESTAMENTS. 
be 1. Relate very briefly the chief historical events from the 
a> Return to the end of the Old Testament. 
oo 2. Who were the Scribes ? 
bi 3. ‘Our fathers worshipped in this mountain:” explain 
is the origin of that worship. 
- DT. 
emg Tue LIFE oF THE APOSTLE PETER. 
P 1. Describe St. Peter’s birthplace. _ 
5 2. What would be the nature and extent of his education? 
be ji 3. What relatives of his are mentioned in the New 


Testament ? 


Books recommended are: (1) The Historical Connection 
; § between the Old and New Testaments, by Rev. John Skinner. 


by the 14th December. 


———- 


Clark, “pice 6d. Tes name, age, a sade fo) 3 
date must accompany the answers every month. Pri 
will be given to successful Candidates monthly. 


REPORT OF EXAMINER UPON PAPER, II. ie 
(NOVEMBER). 4 

The following Candidates have gained Prizes:— 
Senior Section. 


1. RopERIcK LocHHEAD, 24 St. Vincent Street, Glasgo ve 
2. ANDRINA G. G. HEDDLE, St. Margaret’s Hope, South : 
Ronaldshay. : 


Middle Section. 


xr. DuGALD CuarK, Post Office, Port Charlotte, Islay. 
2. Maccie A. M‘KENZIE, 2 Castle Street, Peterhead. 
3. James Gray, 162 Skene Street West, Aberdeen. 


¥unior Section. 


1, ALEx. Mackay, Moss View, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 


' 


After the above comes the following order of merit :— ‘ 
Senior Section—E. S. P. (Glasgow), N. C. (Islay), J.M. 
(Edinburgh), K. M. (Rannoch), J. C. (Coupar-Angus). 
Middle Section.—B. M. (Aberdeen), J. C. C. (Dundee), A. K. 
W. (Glasgow), A. L. C. (Edinburgh), A. M. M. (Hamil- 
ton), B. L. H. G. (Auchmill), C. G, (Aberdeen), N. H. 
B. (Hamilton), J. T. D. (Coldstream), K, P. G. (Auch- 
mill), ), J. H.C. (Radcliffe, Lancashire), W. G. (Aberdeen). 
Funior Section.—C.B. (Hamilton), R. G. E. (Abertay 
W. L. (Aberdeen), E. M, (Hamilton), H B. (Airdrie), 
T. B. (Dundee), J. L. (Airdrie). 


EXAMINATION PAPER, III. 
(Answers must be received by the 14th December.) 


1. What events are associated in the Old Testament 
with Hebron? + : 

2. Describe the reign of Ishbosheth. 

3. What traits of character have we seen in David up to 
his anointing as king over all Israel ? 
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ermon—the preacher and the hearer. A 
ars ago, after a minister had been preaching 
. Wesléyan chapel not far from my house, one 
older officials of the circuit began to talk to 
of the glories of the past generation, and said 
. some fervour, “ Ah, sir, there were some great 
ichers then”. ‘Yes,” was the reply of the 
mister, who, perhaps, felt just a touch of human 
ation on listening to the remark, ‘“‘ yes, and 
there were great hearers then.” ‘The answer was 

4 wise and a just one. If preachers form and 
- discipline their congregations, it is equally true 
\ at congregations form and discipline their 
| preachers ; and even those men who have a rigid 
| strength which refuses to be bent and moulded 
| by influences alien to their ideal excellence, and 
to their conception of what their fidelity to their 
awful trust demands—even they find their work 
_ limited and conditioned by their people. For 
example, if a minister finds that his congregation, 
or a large majority of his congregation, are im- 
patient of intellectual effort in order to master 
Christian truth, are unwilling, or perhaps (poor 
people!) are unable to bear the strain of con- 
tinuous thinking for ten minutes at a time—if they 
become restless, or look at him with blank faces 
which show that he has lost their interest when he 
is giving them an exact and careful account of the 
movement of thought in some great passage of 
__ Paul’s epistles, or is endeavouring to define with 
accuracy some great Christian doctrine, he will be 
discouraged. He may be strong enough to resist 
the discouragement and to give them the best 
teaching he can, whether they want to be taught 
or not; but his very eagerness to secure the 
highest moral and spiritual ends of his ministry 
may, under such conditions, lead him to the con- 
clusion that to do his congregation any real 
religious good he must always be simple and must 
never make any demands on their intellect. It is 
the people quite as much as the ministers who are 
responsible for whatever want of intellectual vigour 
may be charged on the modern pulpit. It is vain 
to hope for the return in our time of the great 
days when a preacher could take an hour and 
a-half, or two hours, or even three, to build up a 
massive exposition and demonstration of one or 
other of the great doctrines of the Christian faith, 
working into its solid foundations text after text, 
each of them carefully explained, and the use of 
each carefully defended, then defining with pains- 
taking accuracy the terms in which the doctrine 


(Dreachers and Great He 
By R. W. Dare LicD, 


LE often forget that it takes two to make an ~ 


i 


» 


was stated in one of the great confessions, 
stated afresh by himself; then distingui 
tween the true definition and those defective fo 
of stating the truth by which well-meaning | 
unwary souls had been led astray ; then putting 
position on the summit of his granite walls 
heaviest artillery of Scripture and of logic, a: 
directing its thunder against churches and t 
logies by which the truth had been openly de 
It is vain, I say, to hope for the return of these 
great days. Even those loyal and devout hearts _ 
among us that still cherish veneration for the sanc- 
tity and faith and courage and fortitude of Puritan- — 
ism would never consent to listen to Puritan 
preachers, and perhaps some of them forget that 
the moral and spiritual vigour of Puritanism came 
in part, came largely, from the intellectual vigour — 
with which Puritanism dealt with Christian truth. 
People now insist that the sermon should not 
exceed thirty minutes “with a leaning to mercy”. | 
That was often the time that the great preachers 
spent on the preliminary considerations through 
which it was necessary to approach their subject. — 
They spent another thirty minutes in deductions 
and practical applications when they had finished 
with it. Some well-disciplined congregations con- 
cede forty minutes, or even forty-five ; on special 
occasions they concede an hour, and then they 4 
think themselves generous. But the larger and 
ampler treatment of the great subjects of our 
ministry can be rarely, if ever, attempted. If we 
extend the treatment of one subject over two or 
three sermons, then the congregation think them- 
selves hardly dealt with ; then they are required to 
recall to their memory on one Sunday what was 
said on the Sunday before, perhaps two or three 
Sundays before, and the effort is too much for 
many of them. Well, we must do what we can. 
We may at least endeavour to avoid that vagueness 
of thought which encourages intellectual indolence; 
we may at least refuse to be satisfied with that 
mere pious sentiment which has no root or support 
in strong and clear conviction. We may at least 
resolve that the knowledge of grown men and 
women shall pass beyond those simple truths, and 
those simple aspects of simple truths, which might 
serve for the spiritual outfit of a child. We may 
at least resolve that we will do our best to protect 
our hearers from what Coleridge describes as those 
numerous artifices by which austere truths are 
softened down into palatable falsehoods, and 
those other artifices, not less numerous, by which 
truths, not austere, but full of moral and spiritual 


can help your ainiistes 
And a mee soon find 


| ‘iftenest aac fuller sh ceo, oon 


le t is not icannted ame its interest. Do | 
and you will find that the preacher will 


_ Holy Scripture, or some familiar text. 
too, what still remains obscure, what 
unexplained ; let him know that you not 
to the very edge and outermost boundary of 
thought, but are-looking beyond, and w 
glad to be led further. 
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oo EXAMINATIONS. 


Ds Reation of aR month’s work after it is finished. 
“Accordingly, the questions will be set upon the lessons of 
‘the previous month. The name, age, and address of the 
boy or girl must accompany the answers each time they 
are sent. Prizes will be given to successful Candidates 
every month. 


EXAMINER'S REPORT FOR NOVEMBER. 


_1. Joun K. Cuatmers, 4 Esslemont Avenue, Aberdeen, 
2, Lizzie J. MILne, 32 Belvidere Street, Aberdeen. 
To these Candidates Prizes have been sent by the 
Publisher. 
Next in Order of Merit stand A. G. (Bothwell), W. C. E. 
(Aberdeen), J. M. S. (Perth). 


EXAMINATION ON THE LESSONS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 
(Answers must be received by December 14.) 
Is 
‘ Age under eighteen. 
1. Give your opinion of the character of Absalom. 
2. How did word come to David of Absalom’s death ? 
3. What is meant by the “ Sons of Belial”? ; and what 
does David say about them ? 
4. Why was Solomon’s choice a good one? 
Il. 
Age under thirteen. 
1. How did Absalom gain the hearts of the people? 


2. Who was Ahimaaz? 
3. What do you think of Solomon’s choice ? 


Echook., 


Che International preeene for 
December. “si 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SHoRtT NOTES AND 


Le 
December 1.—1 Kings viii. 54-63. 


Ir will not be easy to make this lesson interesting to 
young children. Not that it is hard to understand, but 
they will feel a lack of definiteness about it. 

Verse 56.—‘ By the hand of Moses” is a common 
Hebrew expression, simply meaning “by”. See verse 53. 

Verse 59.—‘‘ Nigh unto the Lord,” that He may keep 
them in remembrance. 

Verse 61,—‘‘ Perfect.” A startling word. It means ~ 
“ entirely, undividedly given to the Lord”. The Hebrew 
word is shalam, and from the same root come Islam, the 
religion of ‘entire submission”?; and Moslem,. ‘‘ the 
religious man as entirely devoted,” words used by Monat 
medans. 

Verse 63.—The number of victims is enormous. But it 
was a great occasion—the dedicating of the Temple 
Practically, the whole nation gathered to it, and in that 
climate they could do so easily, all they needed being 
food. So Solomon made a great feast for them, a feast 
which lasted seven days. In other words, he provided 
food for them all these days. Only the fat and some 
internal parts were, at a peace-offering, consumed on the 
altar. 

This is not, strictly speaking, the Dedication of the 
Temple. It is the Benediction. Benediction means 
‘speaking well” upon one. We often hear it called the 
“Blessing”, The children are familiar with the minister’s 
benediction: let them repeat it. Refer them to two 


| beautiful benedictions—one near the beginning of the 


Bible (Num. vi. 22-27), and one near the end (the last two 


verses of Jude). 


» ble of “peace; at war is no series at 
st only a stern necessity. David craved for peace 
and God promised it. Now, says Solomon, he 
- His promise, as He always does. But it was a 
der than the days of David. It was as old as the 

Moses (read Deut. xii. 9, 10, and xxviii. r- 14); and, 
pete it seemed to be long i in coming, it had come at last. 


mon ? chien himself a us. God does not grant 
blessings to those who disobey Him. It was because 
children of Israel disobeyed that they died in the 
derness and never reached the plenty and the rest of the 
dof Canaan. And in David’s own life, it was his great 
sin that prevented war from ever departing from him. It 
to them that love God”? that all things work together 
Tt good. God promises, but with a condition—that our 
art be “perfect with the Lord, to keep His commandments”. 
Rest is a blessing. It is not absence of work. God 


. “rested from all His works,” and yet Jesus says, ‘“‘ My 


_ Father worketh hitherto, and Iwork’’, ‘‘ There remaineth 
a rest for the people of God,” and yet ‘‘ they serve Him day 
and night in His temple”, It is rest from worry, not from 
work, from crosses, from want, and from remorse of con- 
science. So lead on to the Christian rest—the only rest 
possible for us—‘‘ My rest,’ as Jesus calls it. Leave them 
with the beautiful promise, ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest”. 

Browning’s poem in the November Exposirory TIMES 
should be read. But does he not miss the meaning of the 
work that is rest? For rest and peace compare the two 
texts, “‘ They shall enter into My rest,” ‘“ My peace I give 
unto you”. Here is an authentic anecdote of President 
Lincoln not generally known. In April, 1863, he went, 
along with Mrs. Lincoln and some friends, on an excursion 
to the Army of the Potomac, then lying off Fredericksburg. 
“The President,” says Mr. Noah Brooks, who was of the 
party, “enjoyed his trip very much, or, at least, he 
appeared to. But one day, when one of the party said that 
the rest was good for him, he shook his head dubiously, 
and replied, ‘I don’t know about the rest, as you call it. I 
suppose it is good for the body. But the tired part of me is 
inside and out of reach,’ ”’ 

Tae 
! December 8.—1 Kings x. 
The Queen of Sheba. 

An episode in the history of Solomon which cannot fail 
to catch the children’s attention. As the Lesson is read, 
clear up such points as these :-— 

1. Where did this queen come from? The Ethiopians 
(the Soudanese, where General Gordon perished) and the 
Arabians both lay claim to her. 
favour of the latter. Sheba was undoubtedly a part of 
Arabia. She was an Asiatic, not an African. « Spices 
(frankincense), gold, and precious stones” are products 
of Arabia, not of Egypt or Ethiopia. 


I-13. 


The name settles it in 


th Oss Te meant 


ites: were fond of riddles, but the Arabs 


_ attached to, the am : 
action was the building of a 
. “Hard questions,” really 


Whenever a wise man appeared, he was plied w: 
questions, and his wisdom gauged by his at 
them. Sometimes a riddle was handed down asa 
puzzle from one generation to another. Such was t 
puzzle with which the Sadducees tempted C - 
woman who had seven husbands, whose shall she be 
the Resurrection? ~ 
4. ‘©The house that he had built is not the Temple, b 
his own palace. ‘The sitting of his servants” means tt 
array of officers who sat at table; and “the attendan 
his ministers” refers to the standing or serving of 
liveried servants. | Remember that “minister” re: 
means servant or simple attendant, and never occurs | 
any other sense in the Auth. Version. tet 
5. “ His ascent by which he went up into fe kanes of 4 
the Lord,’”’ what is that? Some grand staircase it may 
be. But the word really means “ burnt- -offering ” here. It 2 
is in 2 Chron. ix. 4, the passage parallel to this, that the - 
word used means ‘“‘ascent”. There is the smallest differ- _ 
ence between the two worded in Hebrew (literally a “jot,” in 
fact). According to the word used here, it means, “His 
burnt-offering which he offered in the House of the Lord”. _ 
The queen may have been present at a great sacrifice, a 
6. The almug tree (spelt “algum” in 2 Chron.) is | 
believed to be sandal-wood. 4 
When the children understand the story, and have Zot 
interested in this inquisitive Queen of Arabia, ask them to 4 
remember what is said about her in:the New Testament 
(Matt. xii. 42; Luke xi. 33): 
with us in the judgment! 
near she will be then! 
if it be to condemn ws ? 
wisdom. 
Solomon ? 


Think of this queen rising up 
How faraway she seems! How 
To stand by her side! But what 
She was interested in Solomon’s 
Are we as greatly interested in a wiser than — 
Solomon was wise, but Jesus Christ is “the 
Wisdom of God”; all God’s wisdom dwells in Him. And 
as for riddles, He solved those of the Pharisees, and Sad- 
ducees, and Herodians—and He alone can solve ours, that 
great puzzle of how to get rid of sin and gain eternal life, 
There are two great sermons on this subject :—(z) ‘ The 
Worth of Knowledge, or the Judgment of the Queen of 
Sheba,” by Archdeacon Hare, in The Mission. of the Com- 
forter, i. 299 ; (2) “ The Wisdom of Christ and the Wisdom 
of Solomon,” by F, W. Robertson, of Brighton, in The 
Human Race, p. 199. 
III. 
December 15.—1 Kings xi, 4-13. 
Solomon’s Fall. 
© Perfect: devoted to Him and 
See Lesson I. 
2. “Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians.” Baal. 
was the god and Ashtoreth (or Astarte) the goddess of the 
Phoenicians. At one time Zidon was a more important 


EXPosITION.—1. 
His cause alone. 


Ge; 
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town in Phoenicia than Tyre, though Tyre is better known 
to us. . ; 

3- ‘*Milcom the abomination of the Ammonites.” In 
verse 7 the same god is called Molech. He was an’ 
abomination indeed, for his worship consisted in human 
sacrifice, especially the sacrifice of little children. In 2 
Chron, xxviii. 3 it is said of Ahaz that “he burnt his 


children in the fire after the abomination of the nations”. _ 


Molech’s statue is described as, ‘‘made of brass, and the 
hands so arranged that the victim slipped from them into a 
fire which burned beneath”. 

4. “A high place for Chemosh the abomination of 
Moab.” Hills or rising grounds were favourite places for 
sacrifice, in the idea that thus the worshipper got nearer 
God. But in Israel they were not only in opposition to the 
central temple, but were associated with idolatry. We know 
nothing about the worship of Chemosh. 

5. The hill that is before Jerusalem is the Mount of 
Olives. Often must Jesus have passed the place where 
stood Solomon’s altar to Molech. What a contrast is here! 
Jesus took the little children in His arms and blessed them; 
they were put into the arms of Molech to perish in the fire. 

6. ‘* Which appeared unto him twice,” verse 9. See 
i Kings iii. 5 for the first, and 1 Kings ix. 2 for the second 
time. 

7. ‘Thy servant”—viz., Jeroboam, see verse 28 and 
Lesson IV, 

Solomon’s fall consisted in losing that whole-hearted 
service of Jehovah which had distinguished his father, and 
with which he had himself commenced his reign. The 
cause of his fall was sensual indulgence. No doubt the 
alternative had been presented to him one day—before he 
could have such and such a woman for his wife he must 
agree to build an altar for her god. When he gave way for 
one, he had to give way for all. The first temptation is the 
easiest to resist. Charles Kingsley says, ‘‘ One duty post- 
poned returns with seven others at its back”. It is the 
same with one temptation unresisted. 

Solomon had a fair start, few better; but a fair start 
does not ensure a fine finish. We must run the race set 
before us from the start to the goal, looking unto Jesus al/ 
the way. Solomon fell because he looked away from God— 
did not continue “perfect,” wholly devoted to Jehovah. 
The other troubles that overtook him came out of that. 
Doubtless they were many, and we cannot help thinking of 
him passing away in the midst of worry within and turmoil 
without, and the knowledge that the kingdom would be rent 
in two as soon as he was dead. But these troubles were 
the mere accessories of his fall. He “fell” long ago when 
he first left the whole-hearted service of Jehovah. 

There is a fine sermon on this subject by Canon Liddon 
in Sermons from the Penny Pulpit, vol. ii. 


IV. 
December 22.—1 Kings xi. 26-43. 
The Close of Solomon’s Reign. 


Very few words will clear up the difficulties. 
1, “*Ephrathite” (verse 26) should be “ Ephraimite,” 
as the Rev. Version has it. Ephratah was the old name of 


Bethlehem, which was in Judah, and Jeroboam was not 
born in Judah. Because he was an Ephraimite, the Ten 
Tribes, with Ephraim at their head, followed him the more 
readily, | 
2. “ Zereda” has not been identified. It was in the 
hilly part of Ephraim. sus 
3. “ Millo” was a fortress built upon the old wall of 


_Jerusalem near Zion. 


4. ‘The house of Joseph”? means the tribe of Ephraim, 

5. ‘* He had clad himself” (verse 29): Ahijah is meant, 

6. ‘‘Shishak, king of Egypt.” This is the first time that 
an Egyptian king is named. Pharaoh is the official title 
given to all the kings of Egypt. 

There is one thing in this Lesson which will catch the 
children’s attention at once. It is Ahijah’s meeting with 
Jeroboam. Start with that. It will be easy to gather all 
the rest round it. Make the picture clear. Jeroboam has 
been “ discovered ’? by Solomon, and set over the workmen 
from his own part of the country, who are building the walls 
of Jerusalem. They do not like the work, for there is a 
jealousy in Ephraim of Judah since the capital was fixed 
there and the Temple built. Jeroboam has difficulty in 
managing the men, Besides, he shares their feeling. He 
goes out of the city one eyening thinking over his difficult 
position, perhaps angry too at Solomon, who indulges him- 
self, while he compels them to work for him and his fine 
capital, so far away from home. He goes out towards 
the north where Ephraim lies. Suddenly he catches sight 
of a prophet coming from Shiloh—from Shiloh the home of 
the prophets and near his own home in Ephraim, He 
knows the prophetic mantle and the long beard from far. 
Nearer, he knows Ahijah himself, and he sees that the 
mantle he wears is a new one. As soon as the first 
greeting is over, Ahijah takes the mantle from his shoulders, 
tears it into twelve parts, gives Jeroboam ten, and keeps 
the remaining two. He then, in a word, explains the 
mysterious action, Jeroboam goes back to Jerusalem with 
strange thoughts for an overseer of labourers. 

Then comes his rebellion. It was easy to get the 
Ephraimite workmen to rebel. But Jeroboam was alto- 
gether wrong. He had been promised the part of the 
kingdom, and he should have waited God’s time. Besides, 
it had been distinctly told him that he would not enter in 
till Solomon was dead. An effective contrast can be made 
here between Jeroboam and David. The greatness of David 
can easily be made to appear to the children. He, too, 


had been promised the kingdom and even anointed; he, 


too, was a capable man and knew he was capable; he, too, 
had his ambition. Yet he waited, and suffered insult and 
persecution, forgave Saul when alive, and _ sincerely 
mourned him when dead, and never once attempted to 
wrest the kingdom from him. 

We get only a glimpse of Solomon in this Lesson, 
We see his wisdom once more appearing in the 
selection of so able and energetic an overseer. We 
see his weakness in suspicion and jealousy of Jeroboam 
when he heard of the meeting with Ahijah. We feel that 
the self-indulgent monarch is nearing an _ inglorious 
end, Then the historian tells us in a few sentences that 


iterpreters held many a discussion over the 
or not Solomon repented and was con- 
before his death. But they could not settle it, for ceed. 
ere is nothing to settle it with. Do not, on any account, | effects. It fell into the hands of Richard S 
puzzle the children with any such riddle. When the | him to Christ, and Baxter wrote The Call to 
re cip! asked Jesus, ‘‘ Are there few that be saved?” His | verted. The Call to the Unconverted fell into t 
swer was, ‘‘ Strive ye to enter in”. Philip Doddridge, and Doddridge, when 
strengthens his brethren, and writes The Rise and 
a : == ee of Religion in the Soul. The Rise ae sere y 
oe in the Soul touched the heart of William Wilbe 
“i Aneorotes for tBe § undap =) cB oof, ‘| William Wilberforce, in his turn, wrote The Prac 
In Australia there are leagues on leagues covered and | of Christianity. The P. ractical iene —— 7 
lered useless by stubborn, gigantic, impenetrable | brought fruit of blessing in the DeaEEs — Pin: 
istles, and it is well known that all sprang from one | and Thomas Chalmers. Legh Richmond by his Anna 


single thistle brought over by a Scotchman, and planted in 

his garden. It is even thus that the tares of evil-doing : bse : Bi be 

-spread, and, as the proverb says, “Nettle seed needs no | the priceless harvest igs immortal souls tha aie spr 
planting ”.—Archdeacon Farrar. from that one forgotten book of the old Puritan! 


An aged and celebrated minister used to say that his No Grip. - ; oa 
whole life had been hampered and injured by one single . 

a bad book lent him by a schoolfellow for not more than ten By the Rev; Ur. J oRexn CAM reais ~ 
‘ minutes,—Archdeacon Farrar. In the course of our voyage to America, some years ago, — 

7 the motion of the ship was on some days very disagreeable 

: to the passengers. She pitched, and lurched, and rolled 

Being asked how he was converted, a lad said that it among the waves so constantly as to render it impossible. 
5 was partly by himself and partly by God. When he was | for us to rest or be at peace in any position. The sea on 
interrogated further as to what he meant, he said, “I did | the surface being comparatively calm, some of us wondered _ 


a all the opposition, and God did all the rest ”.—W. Haslam. why the vessel was so unsteady, and on making inquiry _ 
were informed that it was owing to her light cargo. The 
: ship had no grip of the water, and the water had no gripof 
Envy and Emulation. her, and hence her unsteady movement. 
By Rev. A. M. Farrzarrn, D.D., LL.D., Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


== 


. There is a world-wide distinction between envy and The Master. 
emulation. Envy grudges every good it sees another ; 
possess, and eee deprive te outs of it; emula- Beye Speae eer Seas Mga: Moise: 
tion admires every good it sees, and most of all the person Ne eens pike gah a St pepe pe ae 
that possesses it. Envy, grudging, depriving, never gains ON ERE quicker oft an os 
possession of the good it desires ; emulation, never seeking As Jesus, Our) este ae 
to take from another, gains all the more. Envy, as it 


; Let us speak for the Master wherever we go 
seeks to take from another and dispossess him, would ek at 


, consign that other to lowest depths; emulation strains ee a ie ee Pte a ie : 
every nerve, bends every muscle to gain the goal, and all ae ee = ee eee ad Alice oe iad 
the same if another reaches the goal first is the first to join in ; = eee 
the cry, “‘ Well done the winner!” Envy is the very passion 


Let us speak to the Master, whatever we need ; 

In Him we are owners of riches indeed ; 

Since He is our Patron, our Treasure, and Store, 
Even God who bestowed Him can give nothing more. 


of devils that makes hell hellish ; emulation is the very spirit 
and motive of angels that makes heaven heavenly—all 
seeking to excel, yet all rejoicing in the excellencies of 
each. Wherever, then, emulation is, there is the spirit 
celestial, and the emulation that becomes the Christian is 
not the emulation for wealth, or for comfort, or for ease: it 
is the emulation that seeks highest services, pants for the 
. entire spirit and all the energies the man possesses after 
service, obedience, acts of kindness, and labours of love, 


Let us speak with the Master by night and by day, 

In constant communion beguiling the way ; 

Till, reaching His presence, we rest at His feet, 

And know from that moment our joy is complete. 
—From With Him for ever. 


: 


Many familiar sayings come crowding into our 
mind as we close this marvellous history,—sayings 
chiefly of Our Lord Himself, to whom John Paton 
has got sonear. But the one word that seems to 
find its illustration most clearly in these pages, 
taken along with the previous part of the Autobio- 
graphy, is this: “ He that loseth his life shall gain 
it”. Thomas Toke Lynch puts the same into 
nineteenth-century English when he says: ‘ No- 
thing succeeds like failure”. What a failure it was, 
that first missionary attempt upon Tanna! It was 
a most heroic struggle—truly, a daz/y taking up of 
the cross—and yet: ‘As if to make me realise 
how bare the Lord had stripped me in my late 
trials, the first thing that occupied me on board 
was the making with my own hands, from a piece 
of cloth obtained on Aneityum, another shirt for the 
voyage, to change with that which I wore—the only 
one that had been left to me”. And now—John 
Paton’s failure on Tanna is to make the Hebrides 
Mission one of the greatest successes in missionary 
enterprise ; and, what is more, it will fill the hearts 
of the thousands who read these entrancing volumes 
with a sense of the reality of mission work; with a 
faith in it, and a zeal for it, that will do much towards 
making the close of this century the beginning of 
the great missionary epoch of the world. ‘The signs 
are all around that the time is at hand, sharp criti- 
cism of missions being one of the most certain. 
“For the work must be true, and the workers must 
be tried.” Very well; better so a thousand times 
than starve them both with neglect. And when the 
work and the workers have been tested, and both 
found true, as we almost think has now been suffi- 
ciently done, then the world will enter in earnest 
upon the only great enterprise that has yet to be 
accomplished before the end come. ‘The time is 
advancing. Most are still sowing in tears; but 
some, like John Paton, have begun to return home, 
bringing their sheaves with them. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like failure. It was the tremendous failure 
of that campaign on Tanna that made John Paton 
and his books the magnificent success they have 
already become. If he had converted Tanna, he 
would not have converted Australia, and England, 
and Scotland. 

A most fascinating volume is this second part. 
We were one of those who heard the first read aloud 
to delighted audiences. But this is better than the 
first. And it is with genuine pleasure we anticipate 
its reception by readers and hearers everywhere. 
The man’s essential greatness is more vivid than 
before, just as it is more trying to pass through a 
period of prosperity and recognition. He had 
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Zohn Patonrs MufobiograpBy. 


SECOND PART. 


plenty to keep him humble in the adventures of 
the first ; but even in this second part of the Auto- 


~| biography we feel no need to pray, as one of Mr. 


Spurgeon’s admirers said he did for him, that he 
might be kept humble. John Paton’s temptations 
“do not lie that way”. “The main purpose of 
writing this Autobiography,” he tells us, is “to 
show that the Finger of God is as visible still, to 
those who have eyes to see, as when the Fire-cloud + 
Pillar led His people through the wilderness”. We 
heartily believe it. Not for an instant is that pur- 
pose forgotten : not in a single page does the figure 
of the man stand between us and that great Guid- 
ance. Even when, an utter stranger (or worse, as 
he discovered), he landed at Sydney to commence « 
a most holy modern crusade on behalf of his poor 
islanders, and one day passed after another without 
any prospect of an opening—with nothing but cold 
courtesy and bitter disappointment,—he not only 
does not complain on his own account, but not 
even is it the failure of his mission that presses 
most upon him: it is the want of opportunity to 
speak to somebody that word of good news with 
which he is always full to the bursting. “On my 
second Sabbath in Sydney, I wandered out with a 
great yearning of heart to get telling my message to 
any soul that would listen. It was the afternoon, 
and children were flocking into a church that I 
passed. I followed them, that yearning growing 
stronger every moment. My God so ordered it, 
that I was guided thus to the Chalmers Presbyterian 
Church. The minister, the Rev. Mr. M‘Skimming, 
addressed the children. At the close I went up 
and pleaded with him to allow me ten minutes to 
speak to them. After a little hesitation, and having 
consulted together, they gave me fifteen minutes. 
Becoming deeply interested, the good man invited 
me to preach to his congregation in the evening. 
This was duly intimated in the Sabbath school ; 
and thus my little boat was at last Jaunched—surely 
by the hand of the dear Lord, with the help of His 
little children.” 

Yet there is abundant humanity. We shall give 
in full one of the many remarkable adventures of 
that Australian tour. It is a fair example of the 
graphic, telling narrative that runs through this 
volume ; it illustrates a manner of life which most 
of us only know by hearsay ; and it will dispel the 
notion that missionaries lack the sense of whole- 
some humour. If John Paton did not possess a 
genuine Scotch appreciation of the ludicrous he 
could not have told this story; while his courage 
in telling it proves that it is as a whole-hearted man 
in Christ Jesus he gives himself to the work of 
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me over the two-and-twenty miles. 
left at the journey’s end, and the lady herself would 


week after my last and almost only ride. 
everyone in that country is quite at ease on the 
back of a horse. 


‘ _, appeared no other way of getting there to fulfil my 


my pilgrimage. 


Sabbath, and at a station: on the way on 
evening. But how to get from Penola 
_ terrible perplexity. On Saturday morning, 
r, a young lady offered me, out of gratitude 
essings received, the use of her riding horse 
the journey—‘ Garibaldi’ was his name ; and, 
ugh bred for a race-horse, I was assured that if 
ept him firmly in hand, he would easily carry 
He was to be 


tch him back. I shrank from the undertaking, 


s nowing little of horses and having vague recollec- 


tions of being dreadfully punished for more than a 
But 


They saw no risk; and, as there 


engagements, I, for my part, began to think that 
God had unexpectedly provided the means, and 


that He would carry me safely through. 


- “T accepted the lady’s kind offer, and started on 
A friend showed me the road, and 
gave me ample directions. In the bush I was to 
keep my eye on the notches in the trees, and follow 
them. He agreed kindly to bring my luggage to 
the station, and leave it there for me by-and-by. 


_ After I had walked very quietly for some distance, 


three gentlemen on horseback overtook me. We 
entered into conversation. They inquired how far 
I was going, and advised me to sit a little “freer” 
in the saddle, as it would be so much easier for me. 
They seemed greatly amused at my awkward riding! 
Dark clouds were now gathering ahead, and the 
atmosphere prophesied a severe storm; therefore 
they urged that I should ride a little faster, as they, 
for a considerable distance, could guide me on the 
right way. I explained to them my plight through 
inexperience, said that I could only creep on slowly 
with safety, and bade them good-bye. As the sky 
was getting darker every minute, they consented, 
wishing me a safe journey, and started off at a 
smart pace. 

“T struggled to hold in my horse, but, seizing the 
bit with his teeth, laying back his ears, and stretch- 
ing out his eager neck, he manifestly felt that his 
honour was at stake, and, in less time than I take 
to write it, the three friends cleared a way for us, 
and he tore past them all at an appalling speed. 
They tried for a time to keep within reach of us, 
but that sound only put fire into his blood, and in 
an incredibly short time I heard them not; nor, 
from the moment that he bore me swinging past 
them, durst I turn my head by one inch to look for 
them again. In vain I tried to hold him in; he 
tore on, with what appeared to me the speed of the 
wind, ‘Then the thunderstorm broke around us, 


every fresh peal my 


could sit more easily on this wil 


‘a halt within a few paces of the door. 


with flash of nit 


wildly onward. i 7k: 
“To me it was.a vast surp! 


at a canter or a trot.- At every turn I ex 
he would dash himself and me against 
forest trees; but instinct, rather than my h 
guided him miraculously. Sometimes I 
glimpse of the road, but as for the ‘not 
never saw one of them; we passed them with ligl 
ning speed. Indeed, I durst not lift my eyes 
one moment from watching the horse’s hea 
the trees on our track. My high-crowned hat w 
now drenched, and battered out of shape; for, — 
whenever we came to a rather clear space, I seized — 
the chance and gave it another knock down over ~ 
my head. I was spattered and covered with mud 
and mire. . oe 

“Crash! crash! went the thunder, and on, on, | 
went ‘Garibaldi’ through the gloom of the forest, 
emerging at length upon a clearer ground witha ~ 
more visible pathway. Reaching the top of the 
slope, a large house stood out far in front of us to — 
the left, and the horse had apparently determined 
to make straight for that, as if it were his home. ~ 
He skirted along the hill, and took the track as his 
own familiar ground, all my efforts to hold him in 
or guide him having no more effect than that of a 
child. By this time, I suspect, I really had lost all — 
power. ‘Garibaldi’ had been at that house, 
probably frequently before ; he knew those stables ; 
and my fate seemed to be instant death against — 
door or wall. 

“Some members of the family, on the outlook for 
the missionary, saw us come tearing along as if mad 
or drunk; and now all rushed to the verandah, 
expecting some dread catastrophe. A tall and 
stout young groom, amazed at our wild career, 
throwing wide open the gate, seized the bridle at — 
great risk to himself, and ran full speed, yet hold- 
ing back with all his might, and shouting at me to 
do the same. We succeeded—‘ Garibaldi’ having 
probably attained his purpose—in bringing him to 
Staring at 
me with open mouth, the man exclaimed, ‘I have 
saved your life. What madness to ride like that!’ 
Thanking him, though I could scarcely by this time 
articulate a word, I told him that the horse had 
run away, and that I had lost all control. 

“Truly, I was in a sorry plight, drenched, covered 
with mud, and my hat battered down over my eyes; 
little wonder they thought me drunk or mad. 
Finally, as if to confirm every suspicion, and amuse 
them all—for master, mistress, governess, and chil- 
dren now looked on from the verandah—when I 
was helped off the horse, I could not stand on my 
feet! My head still went rushing on in the race; 
I staggered, and down I tumbled into the mud, 


- was treating me for a drunker 


oon as I could stand, I went into the house, 


& ; . : 
ew near to an excellent fire in my dripping — 


. ‘The squatter sat opposite me in silence, 
ding the newspapers, and taking a look at me 
v and again over his spectacles. By-and-by he 
arked—‘ Wouldn’t it be worth while to change 
your clothes ?’ 

__ ‘* Speech was now returning to me. I replied— 

_£Yes, but my bag is coming on in the cart, and 

may not be here to-night ’. ' 

_ “ He began to relent. He took me into a room, 
and laid out for me a suit of his own. I being 
then very slender, and he a big-framed farmer, my 
new dress, though greatly adding to my comfort, 
enhanced the singularity of my appearance. 

“Returning to him, washed and dressed, I in- 
quired if he had arranged for a meeting. My 
tongue, I fear, was still unsteady, for the squatter 
looked at me rather reproachfully, and said—‘ Do 

you really consider yourself fit to appear before a 
‘meeting to-night ?’ 

“T assured him that he was quite wrong in his 
suspicions, that I was a life-long abstainer, and 
that my nerves had been so unhinged by the terrible 
ride and the runaway horse. He smiled rather 
suggestively, and said we would see how I felt 
after tea. 

“We went to the table. All that had occurred 
was now consummated by my appearing in the 
lusty farmer’s clothes; and the lady and other 

friends had infinite difficulty in keeping their 

amusement within decent bounds. I again took 
speech in hand, but I suspect my words had still 
the thickness of the tippler’s utterance, for they 
seemed not to carry much conviction. ‘ Dear 
friends, I quite understand your feelings ; appear- 
ances are so strangely against me. But I am not 
drunken, as ye suppose. I have tasted no intoxi- 
cating drink. Iam a life-long total abstainer !’ 
“This fairly broke down their reserve. They 
laughed aloud, looking at each other and at me, 
as if to say—‘ Man, you’re drunk at this very 
ty moment’. 
5 * Before tea was over they appeared, however, to 
begin to entertain the idea that I mzght address the 
meeting ;. and so [ was informed of the arrange- 
ments that had been made. At the meeting, my 
incredulous friends became very deeply interested. 
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“master said, ‘Will you | 
_the race-horse, who took no sca 
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indness upon me, 2 
suspicions. ; 

“Next morning the master drove 
miles further on to the church. 


undering gallop of the day before. I 
traces upon me. I got through the se. 
ever, and with good returns for the 
Twice since, on my mission tours, I have fot 
myself at that same memorable house; a: 
each occasion a large company of friends wer 
regaled by the good lady there with very com 
descriptions of my first arrival at her door.” 

Thus we have touched upon the book, 
nothing more. It is all we meant todo. Hi 
given a taste of the good wine it contains, 
wish is to lead you to seek the book for your 
in order that you may drink abundantly. 
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She Care of the Young. 


MonTHLY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


An Examination Paper will be set monthly on the Reign of: 
Solomon, and on the Life of Paul. Books recommended 
are: The Life and Reign of Solomon, by the Rev. R. % 
Winterbotham, and The Life of Paul, by the Rev. J. Paton 
Gloag, price 6d. each; published by T. & T. Clark. 
Answers must be accompanied by the name, age, and 
address of the Candidate. Prizes will be given to success- 
ful Candidates every month. 
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REPORT OF EXAMINER UPON EXAMINATION 
PAPER, II. (NOVEMBER). 


“x, J. M. Sma, r Charteris Street, Perth. ; 
(To this Candidate a Prize has been sent by the Publisher.) 


EXAMINATION PAPER, III. 
(Answers must be received by the 14th December.) 
Candidates may choose either Subject, or both. 


REIGN OF SOLOMON. 
1. Give some idea of the extent of Solomon’s kingdom. 
2. Describe Solomon’s method of taxation. 
3. What is said in the Bible about Hiram of Tyre? 


* 


Lire oF PAUL. 
t. Sketch the history of Barnabas. 
2, For what was the Council at Jerusalem held, and 


what was done at it ? 
3. Name the places Paul visited in his first journey, and 
state (without describing) an event at each. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF FIRST CORINTHIANS. 
’ : 1 Cor. il. 2 

© For I determined not to know anything among 
uu, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 


SERMONS. 


Beecher (H. W.), S. (Low, 1870), 1, 448, 461. 

ning (W. E.), Works (1884), 258. 

“i Yavidson (A. D,), Lectures and Sermons, 1. 

~ Goodwin (H.), Hulsean Lectures, 1. 

- Goulburn (E. M.), Farewell Counsels, 155. 
Knox-Little (W. J.), Hopes of the Passion, 106, 

- Melvill (H.), Fifty S. from the Penny Pul., 279 

a a Lothbury Lectures, 224. 

Robertson (F. W.), Lectures on Corinthians, 36. 

__ Saphir (A.), Christ Crucified, 1, 30, 51. 

Spurgeon (C. H.), S. xxi., No. 1264. 

Vaughan (D. J.), Present Trial of Faith, 337. 
American Pulpit of the Day, i. 161 (Deems). 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1887, 160 (Park), 

Christian Commonwealth, No. 416 (Parker). 
Christian Treasury, 1873, 421, 433. 
Christian World Pulpit, ii. 385 (Saphir). 

vi. 148, and viii. 42 (Beecher). 

xiv. 100 (Aveling). 

xvii. 289 (Brown). 

xxii. 403, and xxx. 168 (Beecher). 

a5 Es xxvii. 38 (Rogers). 

Church of England Magazine, xxxii. 41 (Philipps). 

xlvii. 23 (Armstrong). 

ra *, liv. 8 (Stevenson), 
Congregationalist, xiv. 346, 443 (Park). 
Homiletic Magazine, xi. 365. 

3 xviii. 126 (Dhombres). 
Homilist, 1. 44. 
Pulpit, Ix. 154 (Poole) ; xvii. 468 (Bateman), 
Sunday at Home, 1884, 509. 

; Thursday Penny Pulpit, vi. 117 (Cartwright). 
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EXPOSITION. 


“TI determined not to know.”—The giving up of 
everything else is far more powerfully expressed by 
“to know” than if Paul had said “to declare” or 
“to speak”. He was not disposed, when among 
the Corinthians, to be conscious of anything else but 
Christ.—Meyer. 

“Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” a formal and 
emphatic expression for the person and death of 
Christ—the two constituents of His atonement.— 
Ldwards. 


are! 
dered “and even ‘Him as having been cr 
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The words “ and Him crucified 


— lias: jae 
- Though we accept the incarnation asa fa 
Lord Jesus could have no saving relationship 
if He had not died for our sins; while, again 
death could have had no value as an atonemer 
for sin if He had not been incarnate God.— W. & 


Taylor. ¢ 1 ae 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


There is considerable difficulty in deciding upon 
the true translation of this text. The Revisers 
have followed the Authorised Version without even _ 
a marginal note. Yet Meyer describes that trans-— 
lation as “in arbitrary opposition to the words” — 
St. Paul uses. He translates: “I did not deter- _ 
mine to know anything,” &c. The words are ob 
yap éxpwd tu eidévat, and the question is: Does the — 
negative go with the infinitive, according to the — 
common Greek idiom, od ¢you ddécew, “he says he 
will not give”; or does it go with the principal verb? 
Of modern exegetes, Stanley, Lias, and Edwards 
follow the Greek idiom and the Auth. Ver. ; while 
Alford, Godet, Beet, Milligan, and Ellicott agree _ 
with Meyer. Were we dealing with a classical 
writer, we could not hesitate to follow the trans- 
lation of the Auth. and Rey. Versions. But there 

is no clear instance in the New Testament. The 
nearest is 1 Cor. x. 1, od Oédw yap ipas dyvoeiv, but 

it does not resolve the difficulty. In this case the 
words may be rendered either way, and the sense 
is scarcely altered. But in the case before us itis ~ 
not so, although Ellicott says it is. At the Mis- 
sionary Conference in London, in 1888, Professor 
Robertson, of Aberdeen, in defending the employ- 
ment of education as a mission agency, said: 
“Some hold such secular work to be unfit employ- 
ment for an ordained minister of the Word, 
and we are often reminded of the Apostle’s 
words, ‘I determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified’, A 
cursory reference to the Greek text is enough to 
show that the words actually used by Paul do not 
bear the exclusive sense usually attached to them. 

‘I did not determine to know anything’ is very 
far from being equivalent to ‘I determined to 
know nothing’. Paul had made up his mind to 
know among the Corinthians ‘Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified’; he had not made up his mind to 
include or exclude any other topic.” — Report, ii. 
193. The same view of the Apostle’s words is 


ng the Apostle to say that he knew only one 

Christ, viz., that He was crucified ; and 
he argues that “the text presupposes a lack of 
knowledge of Christ’s life”.—Paulinism, 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
aig i 
_ Tue Supjecr oF PREACHING: JESUS CHRIST AND 
rd Him CruciFieb. 

By the Rev. Alexander Dyce Davidson. 
1, The preaching of Christ crucified is the great 
doctrine suitable for man, viewed as a being guilty in 
’ the sight of God. This state of guilt is the natural 
condition of the human race. It is something that 
we bring into the world with us, and that we aug- 
ment by actual transgression of God’s command- 
ments, and which we cannot remove by any service 
or obedience of our own. In these circumstances, 
_ what is the duty of the ambassadors of Christ? To 
gain the applause of their perishing fellow-creatures, 
by displaying from week to week the depth of their 
pam own learning? No; but to offer simply this one 
i remedy for men’s guilt, “Jesus Christ crucified” ; 
- to point to the suffering Redeemer, and see at once 
hs 
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the outgoing of justice in avenging the broken 
Covenant, and the outgoing of mercy toward the 
offenders. 

2. The preaching of Christ crucified is the only 
doctrine suitable for man, viewed as a being who has 
to be raised to holiness, that he may be fitted for the 

enjoyment of God. Describe holiness as you will ; 
speak of its beauty, its dignity, its intrinsic excel- 
lence ; invest the subject with all the charms which 
fancy can devise or language utter,—and to the 
human heart alienated from Christ, and unmoved 
by grace, your efforts will be as unavailing as if you 
were to exhibit the finest combination of colours to 
the blind, for “the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God”. Or point to God, as 
the highest type of holiness,—you only plunge the 
___ sinner into utter wretchedness. Neither the beauty 


a’ will 
eart. But the preaching of “ Chris 
In that is exhibited the holiness of Go 
face from His Beloved at a time when 
of the people were laid upon Him, and 
of God’s love to His offending creatures. 1 
a new aspect of the divine character, which h 


God’s holiness constantly before him; and 
language is not “Depart from me,” but 6 
soul thirsteth for God ”. pez 

3. The preaching of Christ crucified is the only 
subject suitable for making an impression upon man 
in the way of leading him to the discharge of active 
duty. The growth of holiness in the heart is indi- 
cated by the fruits of righteousness in the life. 
Now, when the sinner is once convinced that God — 
loves him, and that, instead of consigning him to — 
everlasting misery, He has sent His Son to die for 
him, that through His death the gates of heaven — 
might be opened, and endless happiness put within 
his enjoyment; and when fear, and doubt, and 
suspicion have thus given place to hope, and joy, 
and confidence,—then does he begin to ask what 
he can do to manifest his gratitude to his merciful 
Redeemer. 


Abi 
THE CENTRE OF THE GOSPEL, 
By the Rev. Adolph Saphir. 

1. The teaching of Paul is remarkable for com- 
prehensiveness. In Romans alone he traverses 
many topics—the whole range of doctrines bearing 
on sin and salvation; in Ephesians, from another 
standpoint, he goes still further into thoughts of 
grace, love, glory; in Corinthians, Timothy, Titus, 
he discourses of human life, the world, congrega- 
tional and individual difficulties ; in Thessalonians, 
of prophecy and the future. Moreover, he im- 
presses on all Christians to go on unto perfection, 
and not rest content with the elements of truth. 
Therefore, to “‘know Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied” is not to him the minimum, but the maximum 
of knowledge,—the culmination of all doctrines, the 
starting-point of all duties. 

2. Paul knew not Jesus in His earthly life; he 
saw Him only in His glory; the voice came from 
heaven, a voice of majesty: yet the deepest im- 
pression left on the heart of Paul was the sweet 
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es rist crucified ”. 


-Christ’s sufferings. His own weakness 
e him take hold of the inexhaustible power of 
as the crucifixion leads to resurrection-life 
1 victory. As when he is weak then is he 
strong, so the Cross of Christ is the power of God. 


_ THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


““] DETERMINED.”—It was a determination, for Paul 


was maintained in Corinth (‘among you’’) for special 
reasons, for his discourses were not always so simple, as 
the Athens speech shows. The Corinthians were sus- 
ceptible to the charm of ‘‘ wisdom of words”. Hence their 
_ preference for the style of address of Apollos, and the for- 
mation of an Apollos party.—Neander. 
ie ‘It was a spirit of self-abnegation. He was entirely 
_ emptied of all reflex references to self. There were no side 
glances at his own prospects, his own reputation, his own 
success. And this sincerity and self-forgetfulness was a 
_--__—- source of power. It was so with the Baptist, who declared 
a _ of Christ: ‘‘ He must increase but I must decrease”. The 

} marble of God’s temple must never be polluted with the 
ae “name of the architect or builder. There can be no real 
‘a success except when a man has ceased to think of his own 
‘ success, A man is truly saved only when he has ceased 
‘ 
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to think of his own salvation.—F. W. Robertson. 

In early life Copernicus conceived the idea of a new 
theory of the universe, the very opposite of that which had 
prevailed for twenty centuries. To the demonstration of 
the sun-centre theory, as opposed to that of the earth- 
centre, he devoted forty years of his life. In science he 
determined to know nothing but the centre of the system. 
He discovered and demonstrated it, and died with the last 
page of his book fresh from the press. But he had revolu- 
tionised science.—Dr. Deems, 

I think we may venture to say that at least part of the 
Apostle’s experience at Athens, where his preaching was 
Christ risen and not Christ crucified, was embodied in the 
resolution of our text: ‘I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ and Him crucified”. In any 
case, the broad fact remains: the ministry at Athens, with 
its appeal to the resurrection, was upon the whole unsuc- 
cessful ; the ministry at Corinth, with its appeal to the 
Cross, was upon the whole successful.—D. F. Vaughan. 

“Jesus CHRIST, AND Him cruciFIep.’”—Our attention 
cannot be drawn too often to the distinction between 
preaching “ Christ crucified ” and preaching the crucifixion 
of Christ.—F. W. Robertson. 

Paul did not say, “I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ,” and then stop there. He 
added, with special emphasis, “and Him crucified,” for in 
the union of the two, and the blessing which flowed there- 
from, the Gospel in his view consisted. Even if we accept 


ible image burnt into his — 


more than any other, knew the fellow- 


possessed great force and command of language; and it | 


atonement for sin if He had not | inc 
M. Taylor. jaa Spice 

The Apostle’s words here are perfectly consi 
the supreme place assigned in the Acts and by St. ¢ 
Christ’s resurrection, For he is speaking of the J 
Fesus who appeared to him in the way.—Edwards. a 

THE RANGE OF PREACHING.—When I insist tha 
should preach “ Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” I d 
mean to make the pulpit for you a battery of such a nai 
that the guns on it can strike only such vessels as ha ope: 
to pass immediately in front of its embrasures. On th 
contrary, I turn it for you into a tower, whereon is mounte 
a swivel-cannon, which can sweep the whole horizon of — 
human life, and strike down all immorality, all ungodliness, . 
and selfishness, and sin.—W. M. Taylor. ee 

In this passage the Apostle discloses the nature of that — 
power by which he hoped to affect men in his journey to — 
Corinth ; not at all the fopics which he meant to speak — 
about. The topics upon which he meant to speak were in the 
hands and lives of men. The power which he meant to 
exert upon men in the discussion of these topics was Christ _ 
—Christ crucified—the life and death and teaching of © 
Christies 

The thing that Paul was seeking was the salvation 
of men; and he was asking himself, Where shall there be © 
found a power that is adequate to cope with men’s disposi- 
tions, that shall reach down to the very centre of feeling, 
that shall take hold of men’s wills, that shall permanently 
change the current of men’s feelings, that shall be more to 
men than the sight of their eyes or the solicitation of their 
senses? Here are men thralled in wealth and perilled by 
ten thousand potent influences: where can I find a power 
that shall be successfully brought into antagonism with 
these things that are binding men in the bundles of destruc- 
tion? He declares that it shall be found in Christ crucified. 
—H. W. Beecher. 

Within the short space of this First Epistle to ‘Corinth, 
Paul discusses such questions as the propriety of marriage 
in a time of peril, the eating of meat offered to idols, the 
going to law before heathen tribunals, the right manner of 
conducting public worship, the evil of ecclesiastical divi- 
sions, and even so commonplace a matter as a benevolent 
collection. But the Cross is the lever by which he seeks 
to elevate the Corinthians to a right standpoint on all these 
questions. It is said that when one of the most interesting 
ruins in Rome was in danger of destruction, because the 
people were removing its stones for building purposes, the 
reigning pontiff put a stop to the vandalism by setting up 
the cross in the midst of the ruin.—W, M. Taylor. 

The instructions of the Apostles went over the whole 
length and breadth of divine truth, and even explained its 
practical bearing on the intercourse of man with man. 
Unless preachers of the Gospel follow their example, they 
can never expect to see growing up around them a race of 
sound, and healthy, and intelligent Christians, who adorn 
the doctrine of their God and Saviour in all things, The 
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2 the ae of the second Assyrian empire 
changed conditions it introduced into 
itics of Western Asia, three parties formed 
selves in Judah, each of which directed 
succession the affairs of the kingdom. The 
pressure of the Syro-Ephraimitic war created 
: the Assyrian party, and led to its predominance 

- throughout the reign of Ahaz. The overthrow of 


e power of Nineveh, caused this party to fall 
with the death of the king. Hezekiah and his 
advisers now threw themselves into the hands of 
the Egyptian party, whose leader we may see in 
_ Shebna. Its influence was marked by revolt from 
_ Assyria, by alliance with Egypt, and by attempts 
to create a league against the Assyrians among 
the neighbouring states. 

; A third party, which we may call national, was 
headed by Isaiah. It drew its policy and its exist- 
ence from the words of divine counsel which the 
_ prophet uttered, and the message he was com- 
- missioned to deliver. Its watchword was “ quiet- 
‘ness and rest”; “in returning and rest shall ye 
be saved, in quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength” (Isa. xxx. 15). It was a policy of 
non-intervention, that was opposed to an alliance 
with Assyria or Egypt ; Judah had gained nothing 
but evil from intermeddling with the politics of its 
heathen neighbours, its religion and morality had 
been corrupted, and calamity after calamity had 
fallen on the nation. God had marked it out as 
“a peculiar people,” and its safety lay in the 
national recognition of the fact. It was He who 
had permitted the Assyrian to be the rod of His 
anger, and had allowed him to chastise and chasten 
the sins of His people ; but the chastisement was 
bs not to be utter destruction, and a bound had been 
set beyond which the violence of the invader was 
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not to go. A remnant was yet to escape | 
Zion, and the Assyrian should be beaten | 
“which smote with a rod” (Isa. x. Bs 2d 
27). 


by the age to which he belonged. The 1 mess 
he communicated was in accordance with the ¢ 
ditions of his time. Hence arises the strik 
contrast between the policy of which he was t 
mouthpiece, and that which Jeremiah was call 
upon to urge. While Isaiah advocated resistan 


to the invader, in confident security that God © 


would defend His temple and city, Jeremiah de- 


clared that no buildings made with hands could — 
save the people, and that submission to the Chal-— 


dean was their only hope of safety. Isaiah, in 
other words, was the prophet of national indepen- 
dence, Jeremiah of national subjection. But be- 
tween the time of Isaiah and that of Jeremiah a 
total change had come over the face of the Eastern 
world. Nebuchadnezzar was a more dangerous — 
enemy than Sennacherib ; Egypt had risen afresh 
from its ashes, and was prepared to reassert. its 
ancient rule over Palestine, and Judah itself had 
sunk into the deepest degradation and decay. Its 
princes were idolatrous and corrupt, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself was a more reverent observer of 
the moral law than they. The measure of Judah’s 
iniquities was full; the period of God’s long- 
suffering had drawn to a close, and there was no 
king on the throne like Hezekiah to follow loyally 
the teachings of the prophet, no minister like 
Eliakim to carry them out. The Lord would 
fight no longer for His city and the earthly throne 
of David ; His people were to be disciplined by 
suffering, and to be taught that the Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, but 
requires truth and uprightness, not correctness of 


ritual or stately shrines. 
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knock, and it shall be opened unto you: for everyone that 
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_ THERE are three classes of minds in the religious 
_ world, three orders, into one or other of which all 
‘its votaries may be divided. The first may be 
called devotional minds—those who ask for God. 
_ They find their representative in John. They de- 
sire nothing so much as rest. They want just to 
lie on the bosom of the Christ unquestioning and 
unquestioned, to recline on the hilltop of con- 
| templation far from the madding crowd, and com- 
mune with the Infinite Love unconscious of the 

strife below. ‘The second class may be described 

as speculative minds—those who seek for God. 
_ They find their representative in Thomas. They 
are not in the least less earnest than the former, 
but they do not see their way so clearly to the 
contact with their object. How gladly would they, 

~ too, take the wings of a dove to fly away and be at 

rest, if only these wings were available to them. 
[ But between them and the blue vault of heaven 
"there are the bars of a cage. They are imprisoned 
é by intelleetual difficulties. They see an obstacle 
“interposed between their desire and its realisation, 
pend they beat their wings frantically against the 
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bars and struggle to be free. There is a third 
class different from either of these, who by way of 
distinction may be called practical minds—‘hose 
who knock at life’s door. They find their repre- 
sentative in James. They have come to the con- 
clusion that life is too short for sentiment, too 
short for speculation, too short for anything but 
action, that the one duty of man is to work while it 
is called day, and that the gospel of humanity is 
before all other things the gospel of service. Their 
watchword is “ force,” their ideal is Carlyle, their 
motto is “do,” “do,” “do”; they are the men who 
knock. 

I have spoken of these as different types of mind. 
In truth, however, they are the stages of a single 


individual existence; every Christian life that would 
be perfected must pass in succession through each 


and all of them. We all begin with the devotional 
stage. Some of us can remember the intense fer- 
vour of our first communion. We stood upon the 
mountains and looked down upon the earth, and 
the inhabitants thereof were as grasshoppers. “What 
is this world to me?” we cried; ‘in a brief space it 
will be gone. Christ is coming; in a little while 
He will be here. A few short years, and this great 
scene of pageantry shalt melt away. Its pleasures, 
its amusements, its avocations, its wars and rumours 
of war, its marriages and givings in marriage, its 
literature and commerce and art, shall vanish like 


aa piney there comes a change. 
: are become ourselves the grasshoppers. 
_ might come to His seat”. 


soared to heaven beats to-day against the bars of 
the cage ; the stage of asking is past and the stage 


ith Thee. These things are ready 
issolved ; why should I seek them now? 
forget them; let me ignore them; let me 
m them ; let me see no man but Jesus only ; ; 
me build my tabernacle on the mountain to no 
e but Thine.” 

The ait of 
Factend of looking down upon the grasshoppers we 
The morn- 
that promised sunshine has gone out in tears. 
hrist has entered into the cloud, and we stretch 
forth our arms after Him, and cry like Job of old: 
“O that I knew where I could find Him, O that I 
The bird that yesterday 


of seeking is come. 

At last to you and me there comes a final stage, 
a period in which the earlier phases are both tran- 
scended and reconciled. There breaks upon us the 
conviction that after all there is not time for sen- 
timent, is not time for search. There wakes 
within us the knowledge that there is a shorter road 
into the temple of God than either the dreams of 
mystic ecstasy or the mysteries of intellectual 
speculation, that the surest way to know the 
doctrine is ever to do the will, that the clearest 
view of immortality is to be found in the path of 
duty. To cultivate the little plot of ground, to 
perform the daily task, to discharge the household 
service, to fulfil the hundred claims implied in that 
term “responsibility ” is recognised at last to be the 
final aim of humanity and the highest revelation of 
God: The gospel of action becomes the latest word 
in Christian experience, and human life is rounded 
when man is knocking at the door. 

Now, let us advance a step further. Christ says 
that these three phases are all acts of prayer. The 
assertion is a startling one. We can all readily see 
how asking is an act of prayer; but seeking! how 
can ¢hat be a sign of religion? To call a seeker 
after God a man of prayer seems like putting a 
premium upon doubt. And indeed there 7s a 
doubt which is the opposite of prayer. There is a 
doubt which belongs to the old man of the garden, 
which is born of pride. When a man stands in the 
midst of the universe and says, “I believe in the 
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nd then, my Lord! my Life! I_ 


po 
oealiion s; fe ‘first Adam, a 
the heavens shall laugh. But there i 1s a 
of doubt which is born not of pride bu 
—a doubt which is but the shadow ofan u: 
faith, but the disguise of an earnest prayer. V 
do you suppose to be the significance of these v 


love trembling—love bikie 3 up We aoe aa alt r= 
ing over the strings lest the music should be 
delusion. What! the tomb rent for Aim, Christ 
risen for him, the graveclothes bound in a nap 
for him-—it was too good news to be true. 
wonder that he departed from the sepulchre 
fear as well as joy ; his doubt was the child of his 
love. And so believe that much of what in our 
days is called Agnosticism is but an unconscious 
prayer to touch the print of the nails, but love’s fear 
trembling over the strings. Yes, the hymn may be 
rolled to wintry skies, but if it is rolled from earnest 
hearts it is a hymn for all that ; and when it passes 
those wintry skies and reaches the ear of the Lord 
of Sabaoth it shall receive an imputed righteousness, 
shall be interpreted not as a voice of scepticism but — 
as a song of supplication: the seekers after God are — 
men of prayer. 

But knocking—how can that bea prayer? Is not 
the beating at life’s door a purely practical thing, a 
course of commonplace action? Yes, but every 
act, however commonplace, is a seed sown in faith. 
Neither you nor I know the ultimate issue of any 
one trivial deed. We sow the seed and sleep day — 
and night, and the seed springs up, we cannot tell 
how. We are like the American poet Longfellow : 
we shoot an arrow into the air; it falls to earth and 
seems to be shattered for ever; long years after- 
ward we find it unbroken under an oak tree. We 
breathe a song into vacant space; it seems to be 
lost in the infinite silence; long years afterwards 
we find it from beginning to end in the heart of a 
fellow-man. Every man’s act ought to be an act of - 
prayer. Emerson says that a man is praying when 
he is pulling a boat. So he is—at least, he should | 
be. Every stroke of life’s oar is carrying us further 
than we meant, further than we know, and one day 
we shall be surprised at the might of our own trivial 


mnity of life’ s little et 
‘turning 0 of a corner is biiabsy pait 


filment, “ Ask and it shall be given you, seek 
ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
ee it is not, “ Ask and ye shall find, seek and 
shall be opened”; there must be a harmony 
tween the mode of prayer and the mode of 
answer. Now, strange as it may seem, this is a 
point which many of the best Christians have yet 
to learn. Nothing is more common than to hear 
‘one say, “How strange are the ways of Provi- 
e! J have been a man of prayer all my life. 
I have been asking all my life that Christ would 
make me partaker of the fellowship of His cross. 
"What have I gained by prayer? Nothing. Has 
my life been more prosperous than that of others ? 
‘It has been less so. Crops have died; friends 
have died ; the labour of the olive has failed, and 
fields have supplied no meat. And all the time 
_ my prayerless neighbour over the way is flourishing. 
His family circle is unbroken; his commercial 
orders are pouring in; his ships are sailing over 
“summer seas. What advantage is there in my 
_ devotions, what profit is there in my blood? ‘I 
~ have washed my hands in innocence and cleansed 
my heart in vain.’” 

Stop! you are charging God foolishly. ~ Your 
prayer has been answered—-answered in the very 
way in which it seems to have been denied. You 
have been asking God to give you the fellowship 
of the cross, and He has sent you the hour of trial ; 

~ how else could He answer your prayer? When 
you asked for fellowship with Christ’s cross, did 
you expect to get something different? “ If a man 
ask bread, will He give him a stone?” Did you 
think that you were to pray for one thing with the 
by view of receiving another? You ask participation 
B with Christ and God sends you trial. Did you 


-|“O© Thou whom men believe to reign in 


|b mere riches ? 
over the way. 


man has wishes of he rane 
unspoken wish or prayer is something 
want from Thee none of the things which eople 
ask in the sanctuary. I do not want any of those 
mystical possessions called peace, rest, joy in 1 
Holy Ghost, and the like. Give me somet 
tangible, something that can be weighed and , 
measured. Give me threescore years and ten on 
pleasant sensations—-purple and fine linen and — 
sumptuous faring every day. Give me the power | 
to fill my outward nature—the lust of the flesh, the — 


lust of the eye, and the pride of life; none of your Re 


spiritual benefits, but gold, gold, gold!” Will he. 
get it? Perhaps he may. Even a misdirected 
prayer has a power to calm the mind and help it 
towards its goal. But if he gets it, will he havea 
right to turn round and say, 
mocked me thus? I have got all I asked from 

Thee—pressed down and shaken and running over 

—and yet Iam no nearer to rest. Not one care 

has been removed from my bosom; not one wrinkle 

has been smoothed from my brow. I was happier | 
when I was a boy and had nothing ; why with Thy 

gift didst Thou not send Thy peace?” Would not 

the answer be clear. You did not ask peace ; you 

asked gold. You did not want spiritual joy; you 

wanted only purple, and you ave purple. If a man 

ask a stone, shall I give him bread? “Be not de- 

ceived ; God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man 

soweth, that shall he also reap; for he that soweth 

to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, but 

he that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap 

life everlasting.’’ ‘Everyone that asketh receiveth, 

and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that 

knocketh it shall be opened.” 

Let us take one step further still. You will 
observe that in each of the three stages the 
human soul is becoming increasingly active ; God 
is doing less and man is doing more. In the first 
stage—that of asking—man is purely passive ; he 
has nothing to do but to receive. But in the 
second stage it is otherwise. Seeking is a process, 
and a process implies time and trouble. Moreover, 
we do not find exactly what we seek; we are in 
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b dy of Jesus. 


earth could meet. 
_ such knowledge is too high for us; we cannot 


Christ, and we find a 


an intellect 


age in the Gospel history where the women 

their crucified Lord. They come to the 
r of the sepulchre and ask with tears the dead 
They do not get it, thank God ; 
y receive instead a living Saviour. And so you 
d I are in search of the mere outward form. 


_ We are trying to understand the mystery of Incar- 


tion, to comprehend how in one life heaven and 
We cannot understand that ; 


attain unto it. But all the time that we are seeking 
merely for an intellectual Christ there is uncon- 


_ sciously before our eyes an image of moral beauty, 


a spectacle of stainless splendour, a mirror of 
sacrificial love, and one day we shall wake to the 
discovery that we have got more than we asked, 
that we have substituted the living spirit for the 
dead form, that we have been mesmerised into the 
same image from glory to glory. We fd only as 
the fruit of moral toil. 

But when we come to the last stage of all, that 
of knocking at lifé’s. door, it would seem as if man 
had to do nearly everything. For what is implied 
in the promise, “ Knogk and it shall be opened 
unto you”? Simply this, that in the sphere of 
practical life God does not interfere until man has 
touched the very point of interruption; has reached 
the last limit of human effort. Are there some 
here to-day who are looking forward to clouds in 
to-morrow’s sun—difficulties of the ledger, diffi- 
culties of the domestic firmament, difficulties of the 
path of life? Do you see a wall in the middle of 
this week which you do not know how you are to 
pass? Shall you sit down and fold your hands 
because you do not know how you are to pass the 
barrier? The divine message comes to you and 
Says: ‘‘Have you strength for the three days 
that intervene between this and the forenoon of 
Wednesday? Have you strength for the three 
intervening ours between yourself and your 
barrier? Have you Strength for the one inter- 
vening hour? Have you strength for the inter- 
vening half-hour? Have you strength for the last 
five minutes? Have you strength for the last 
remaining step that intervenes between you and 
your barrier? Then in God’s name let that step 
be taken. Go up to the very point of interruption 


I have often’ been struck with that | 


| man is knocking at life’s door. _ 


panding portals you will enter into the joy 
liberated soul. God’s opportunity comes © 


Finally, all these phases of humanity 
meeting-place in Jesus; it is this which 
Christianity the universal religion and Ch 
universal man. All these types of human as 
tion meet a response in Him. Are there devotio 
minds here to-day—minds whose desire is si 
to vestin the Lord? You have your response 
the heart of Jesus. He who took the little chil 
to His arms on earth, He who pillowed on - 
bosom the head of a beloved disciple, has within 
His inmost soul a place for you. Are there 
speculative minds here to-day—spirits which re- 
quire to search before they can begin to adore ? 
You, too, have a meeting-place in the heart of 
Jesus. He who once as a child asked questions 
in the temple of earthly knowledge; He who laid 
bare His wounded side to the search of a doubting 
apostle has within His deepest spirit a place for 
you. Are there practical minds here to-day— | 
minds whose whole aim is to find something to do 
in the vineyard? Pre-eminently in the heart of 
Jesus there is a response for you. He whose life 
on earth was one long prayer of action, who from 
morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve, toiled in 
the mission fields of time, He who went down 
into the lowest haunts of human nature to succour, 
to comfort, and to elevate, who broke the bread to 
the wilderness and preached to the spirits in prison, 
and touched the demoniac amid the tombs, He 
whose path emphatically was strewn with flowers—_ 
not flowers spread out before Him but gathered 
with His own hands out of the thorns and cast 
behind Him on the way—has within the mansions 
of His love a sphere of work for you. There shall 


be not one soul unanswered that knocketh at this 
door. 


A gentleman who had followed successively the pro- | 
fessions of clergyman, physician, and lawyer was asked | 
which profession his experience could show to be the most 
profitable. He replied: “A man will give a threepenny- } 
bit for his soul ; two shillings and sixpence for his body ; 
and six and eightpence for his will ”. —Family Churchman 


: plumb-line. Now, a 

that you use very much _| 

‘Tt is a delicate instrument to 

en it is a matter of pulling down it is a 

te, and the place is tumbled over with 
hlessness and rudeness; but when God comes — 

5 brings a plumb-line—that is to say, He 

His action the most delicate care and the most 

: There is just as much restraint in 


is just as ack ee in the aes as in aie 

_ And when God comes to take down the tabernacle 

body, He takes it down with the same curious wisdom 

+h He fashioned the uttermost parts of the earth. 

; Grand thought for us in this world of sweeping change and 

“terrible destruction and mighty tragedy. God never moves 
without the plumb-line.—Methodist Recorder. 


difficult aie Tae the Son erecasen had been hardened 
with overmuch evangelical teaching ofa general kind. Seed 
had been abundantly sown without any due preparation of 
. “the: ground, It was amazing to witness the hardness of the 
"people, and their unwillingness to yield.”’ 


Only a baby’s grave— 
. A foot or two at the most 
Of star-daisied sod: 
Yet methinks that God 
Knows what that little grave cost. 


ae United Prayer. 
By R. W. Dare, LL.D. 


God deals with us one by one. He also deals with us as 
churches. There are some prayers, I suppose, which He 

will not answer unless many unite in them. When the 
_ blessings which are asked for relate not to individuals, but 
to a whole community, it may be contrary to the settled 
principles and laws by which God acts to answer the 
prayers unless a considerable number of those who form 
the community make the prayers their own. 
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‘a A Northern Saga. 
. An unwise man 
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Is awake all night 
Worrying about everything ; 
He is weary 

When the morning comes ; 
All the woe is as it was. 


to are ineine an decrees 


used to say, ‘I know what Paul means ten 
ghting with beasts at Ephesus: the beasts 

able and wicked men, more treacherous an 

lions or ae And yet the spree 


uate ae 
Zz 


“ The work of our hands, establish Thou it,” 

How often with thoughtless lips we pray ; | 

But He who sits in the heavens shall say, 

“Ts the work of your hands so fair and fit 
That ye dare so pray?” 


Softly we answer, ‘‘ Lord, make it fit, 
The work of our hands, that so we may 
Lift up our eyes and dare to pray, 

‘The work of our hands, establish Thou it 


For ever and aye!’”’ 


The Morality of the Old Testament. 
By Professor CaLDERwoop, LL.D. 


It is affirmed that the Old Testament morality is so much 
lower than the New Testament, that there is in that con- 
sideration alone a very serious difficulty towards accept- 
ance of the Bible as a whole? What, then, is the answer 


to this question? Obviously the answer runs in this way 
—I shall state it only in outline—Distinguish between the 
Bible in its history and the Bible in-its revelation. Bear 
in mind that that revelation is necessarily piercing the 
history in order that it may be of any value. Bear further 
in mind that that revelation must come into the darkness 
just as it is, however dense. Bear in mind further, that as 
it comes from generation to generation there must neces- 
sarily be moral progress, else it has come in vain, and then 
recognise that whatever there is of moral advance in the 
history of previous generations, all moving onwards to that 
fixed time in the world’s history when Jesus Christ appears, 
that advance has been secured under the direct action of the 
God who is preparing for this grand revelation in His Son. 
We find in the history only the natural and true record of 
things as they were, and the unfolding of that plan which 
we now recognise as the one consistent plan through all 
creation—a steady, onward movement towards higher and 
grander results, In this way, then, you look upon the 
morality of the Old Testament as a record of the history of 
the past, showing us from what we have been delivered, 


The Tongue. 


If wisdom’s ways you wisely seek, : 
Five things observe with care: 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
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a BOOKS Mets 

1. Paron (Joun G.): An Autobiography ; edited by his 

brother. The Second Part. Hodder & Stoughton, 1889. 

Cc pp. 382, 6/. If you thought of buying any other 


. ReITH (G., M.A.) : Sé. Fohn’s Gospel, with Introduc- 
and Notes. Handbooks for Bible Classes. Clark, 
. 2vols., crown 8vo, pp. Ixi., 136, 178, 2/ each. This 
mentary has been long promised, but it was worth 
for. Mr. Reith has produced a _ thoroughly 
_ satisfactory exposition of St. John, on conservative lines, 
+h better suited for the purpose of this series, we think, 
an other volumes in it. The Introduction is carefully 
written, the chapter on the Object and Scope of the Gospel 
_ being exceedingly well done. 
3. Rowe (G. STRINGER): Alone with the Word: Devo- 
_ | tional Notes on the Whole of the New Testament. Hodder 
| & Stoughton, 1889. 8vo, pp. 424, 6/6. Where else but to 
_ \ascholarly Methodist should we look for the right thing 
| when we want a devotional Commentary? The Governor 
of Headingley College has all the requisites, and this has 
been pleasant toil. In paragraphs he presents the narrative, 
| draws out the inner thought, and gently leads it home to 
our conscience. And there is no lack of acuteness, for 
Mr. Rowe agrees with Dr. George Matheson that moments 
of devotion are not moments of mental vacancy. 
: 4. Sayce (A. H., LL.D.): Bypaths of Bible Knowledge, 
> XIII, The Life and Times of Isaiah as illustrated by 
, Contemporary Monuments. R. T. S., 1889. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
96, 2/. That Professor Sayce’s Isaiah contains the freshest 
and most reliable information on the subject, goes without 
a saying. But the little book would have been more readable 
3 _ had an arrangement been followed which did not compel 
the author to go over the same ground again and again. 
Compare what is said about Taheel on pp. 43 and 73. 
The Indexes are full, but here only one, and that the least 
of the two references, is given. 


THE MONTH’S EXPOSITIONS AND SERMONS. 


. Notre.—None but valuable sermons and expositions are 
noticed. Of Monthly Magazines the November issue is 
referred to. Of Weekly Periodicals the number is given, 


B.M. (Baptist Magazine, 6d.); B.W. (British Weekly, 
1d.); B.W.P. (British Weekly Pulpit, rd.) ; C. (Christian, 
1d.); C.C. (Christian Commonwealth, 1d.); C.E.P. (Church 
of England Pulpit, rd.) ; C.H.S. (Christian Herald Supple- 
ment, 1d.); C.M. (Clergyman’s Magazine, Ape. CsiPs 
Contemporary Pulpit, 6d.) ; C.W. (Christian World, 1d.) ; 
C.W.P. (Christian World Pulpit, 1d.) ; E. (Expositor, rs.) ; 
F. (Freeman, td.); F.C. (Family Churchman, 1d.); G.W. 
(Good Words, 6d.); H.M. (Homiletic Magazine, TSs)\3 
M.R. (Methodist Recorder, rd.) ; M.T. (Methodist Times, 
1d.); M.T.P. (Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, 1d.); Q. 
(Quiver, 6d.); R. (Rock, 1d.); S.M. (Sunday Magazine, 
6d.) ; S.S.T. (Sunday School Times, 4d.); T.M. (Theo- 
logical Monthly, 1s.) ; U.P.M. (United Presbyterian Maga- 
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Dr. Pentecost in Airdrie. 

One evening when the hymn “ Rejoice in the Lord” 
was being sung, one of the workers was sitting in front ot 
a young man who sang the chorus most cheerfully. 
Turning round, the worker said, “I am glad you can sing 


so merrily ; when did' you decide for 
L ‘““T never have decided.” 
friend, “you could not choose 


said he, 


to} 

Christ?) 2 3 TOles 
“Well,” said our | 
a finer night than this to 


settle the matter; if is such a lovely night, and He is such — 


a Saviour.”’ 


By-and-by this strong young fellow was 


kneeling with three other young men to find what a manly 


thing it is to be a Christian. 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


QUofes of Recent Exposition. 


THE Expository Times for February will contain 
an original and striking Sermon by the Rev. John 
Smith, M.A., of Edinburgh. Two texts are taken 
together—Luke i. 14, “Thou shalt have joy and 
gladness”; and Luke ii. 35, “A sword shall ppaeg 
through thine own soul”. 


In the report of an interview with the late Rev. 
J. A. Macfadyen, D.D., of Manchester, in the 
September Quiver, it was stated that Dr. Macfadyen 
distinguished two classes of sermons—in one of 
which the preacher is a herald, in the other more 
of a teacher. In the latter, which he called his 
expository sermons, he discussed and explained 
questions and subjects which a herald would natu- 
rally pass by. It was his practice, he said, to 
preach a sermon of each class on the Sunday ; but, 
if he should preach but once, it was the expository 
sermon which he retained. 


The Queen of Sheba “ came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon ”. 
And now we have quite a succession of wise men 
who have penetrated as far as these uttermost parts 
to learn the wisdom of the Sabeans. The latest is 
Dr. Glaser. “ Three times at the risk of his life he 
has explored a country of which our modern geo- 
graphers still know so little, and almost alone, 
among Europeans, has stood among the ruins of 
Marib, or Mariaba, called by Strabo the Metropolis 
of the Sabeans. He has collected no less than 
1031 inscriptions, many of them of the highest 
historical interest.” The first-fruits of his discoveries 

Vou. I.—4. 


have been published in his Sketches of Arabian 
fiistory, of which the first part has just appeared at 
Munich. 


Professor Sayce gives an account of the book in 
the Contemporary. One thing it makes clear is 
that the Sabeans had once a great kingdom and a 
great history, and that both were obliterated by 
the advancing flood of Islam. The marks of the 
latter can only be painfully deciphered now from 
the few existing monuments. 

The visit of the Queen of Sheba, says Professor 
Sayce, need no longer cause astonishment, not- 
withstanding the long journey by land, which lay 
between Palestine and the South of Arabia. One 
of the Minzan inscriptions, discovered by Dr. 
Glaser, mentions Gaza, and we now have abundant 
evidence that the power and culture of the Sabeans 
extended to the frontiers of Edom. Three thousand 
years ago, it was easier to travel through the length 
of Arabia than it is to-day. 


In his new book, /vis, Dr. Delitzsch has also 
something to say about the Queen of Sheba. He 
devotés a whole chapter, indeed, to her and her 
famous riddle. A curious chapter it is, throwing 
a strong light upon Delitzsch’s erudition. He is, 
so all agree, a most delightful companion to spend 
an evening with. For he too can speak “ of trees, 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth cut of the wall: also of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes”. And here he speaks of riddles, as if the 


As re Meare to Seiemont — “are 
rms which will always last. The one repre- 


al and half artificial, and Solomon separates 
one kind from the other by observing a bee 
h flits about amongst them. In the other, she 
nts a number of boys and girls dressed all 
, and Solomon’ distinguishes the sex by order- 
g a shallow basin of water to be brought. “The 
s washed their faces like men without more 

ado, but the girls, with characteristic prudery, 
would eee touch the water with the tips of 
their fingers.” 


Professor Bruce, in the December £xfoszior, 
goes over to the ranks of the adversaries of the 
Revised Version. He directs his attack upon that 
which has generally been considered the strongest 
point in the Revision of 1881—its fidelity as a 
rendering of the original Greek. According to 
Principal Brown, himself one of the Revisers, it is 
this very thing which, being carried out with too 
great minuteness, has prevented it from superseding 


4 the Authorised Version in public use. But Pro- 
___- fessor Bruce flatly charges the Revisers with giving 
a weight to certain considerations as to what might 


S happen to an Apostle’s infallibility if his language 
were rendered in a particular way; and thus of 
deciding between two possible renderings, not on 
the merits of the question, but on the ground of 


ioe 
e theological prudence. 

- Dr. Bruce makes this charge in the course of a 
r discussion on the meaning of the Greek word 


Ovpsarnprov, which occurs in Heb. ix, 4, and is trans- 
lated in both English versions by the word “censer”. 
It is the neuter of an adjective, and literally means 
‘having to do with incense”. In an early number 
of the Zxfositor a novel suggestion was made, that 
it might signify the ‘‘mercy-seat” itself. But the 
controversy really lies between ‘‘censer” and ‘altar 
of incense”. The versions—Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, 
ZEthiopic—all have “censer” ; but modern exposi- 
tors, with scarcely a single first-rate exception, 
render it “altar of incense”. The Greek word is 


that he has omitted altogether the altar of 


the Queen as offering a bunch of flowers, half | 


_ says Professor Bruce, “ into the ie of — W! 


hema te censer, Chie it, 


But now comes in the peadeeeat motive. 
writer is errs whe araciee Belong 


kept within the ints vi, mes altar of fs 


ing. Even Bleek ides to sons who foarte 
error here. ‘The Revisers arid the poy » 
translating the word “‘censer” 


would have shown them that this well-meant soleis 
tude for his infallibility was uncalled for.” 


For, the truth is, the writer of the Epistle does” 
not say that the Ovy.arhpov, whatever it was, stood 
in the Holy of Holies. He does say that it had a 
very close connection with that innermost sanctuary. — 
But he carefully chooses his words so as to imply — 
this, and, at the same time, avoid saying that it was. 
within. When describing the furniture of the Holy 
Place, he uses the words (év 7) “in which were”. 
But here he changes the expression, and says 
(gxyovca) “having”. ‘‘ And this phrase,” says Dr. 
Bruce, “is chosen with special reference to the altar — 
of incense.” Ofall the other articles it might have 
been said “in which were,” but not of it. Nothing 
more could be said than that it delonged to the 
Holy of Holies. 


In saying that it belonged to the innermost 
sanctuary, the writer is in strict accordance with © 
fact, for by its use it was connected closely with the 
mercy-seat, and so placed that the priests might 
have access to it without, and, at the same time, 
that the incense from off it might come up before ~ 
God, “who dwelt between the Cherubim”. He 
is also in strict accordance with Old Testament 
language. Besides what may be inferred from the 
“rubric,” which gives its place and use in Exod. 
xxx. 6, there is a passage in 1 Kings immediately 


in point. In x Kings vi. 22, we read, according to 
‘the English Version, “the whole altar that was by 
the oracle he overlaid with gold ”. But, as Professor 


A.B. Davidson in his Commentary at this place points 
out, correctly translated, the phrase (spatbo- iss) 


is “the whole altar that belonged to the Holy of 


folies”. This is exactly what our writer says. The 
resemblance is so close that it looks almost like a 
quotation. 


The charge of “theological prudence” has lately 
been brought against the Revisers by another Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. This is Dr. Kendrick of New 
York, who contributes to the Homiletic Review a 
paper on Rom. ix. 3, “For I could wish that I my- 
self were anathema from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake”. The words have been the cause of much 
anxious thought, and even of genuine distress. To 
one who has realised what it means to be blessed in 
Christ there is no expression so startling in the 
whole. range of Scripture. But the original is, 
without doubt, more startling than either of the 
versions in English. Dr. Kendrick brings forward 
evidence to prove that the Revisers were moved by 
a desire to tone down the Apostle’s language, and 
that the rendering which they give does not ade- 
quately express the words employed. 


There is no doubt that we are always safest with 
the most accurate translation. It was, after all, the 
thing most urgently needed, and most confi- 
dently expected, when the Revision of 1881 was 
undertaken. Nor was the expectation disappointed. 
The Revisers did set themselves to this task cour- 
ageously, and carried it out with a minuteness that 
appears to some needless, to others irritating. But 
their courage failed them in a few places; and there 
is reason to believe that the passage before us is 
one of them. All the more is this to be regretted, 
if, as Professor Kendrick holds, a correct transla- 
tion opens the way to a natural and easy explanation 
of this verse, which completely removes the stumb- 
ling-block which it at present contains. 


His complaint of inaccuracy has three points. 
First, that the verb in the original («’xopar) does 
not express a mere wish, but has always the meaning 
of “pray” or “vow to God”. Second, that the 
tense is incorrectly rendered, being the imperfect 
(nixounv). And thirdly, that the words “I myself” 
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(airds ey) belong to the principal verb as its sub- 


ject, and cannot grammatically be referred to the 


infinitive. He would therefore translate the verse 


thus: “I myself used to pray (or, once prayed) to — 


be anathema from Christ”. 


Professor Kendrick believes that that is what the 
Apostle wrote. It is certainly stronger and more 
startling than the English version. How does he 
understand it? _ His explanation is not new, but it 
has some fresh points, and is sufficiently supported 
to demand a candid re-examination. For this is one 
of those passages on which we are ready to hail any 
beam of light that may fall. He holds, then, that 
the words which cause the trouble are a parenthesis. 
He translates the whole passage in this way: “I 
say the truth in Christ; I lie not, my conscience 
bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have 
great sorrow and unceasing anguish in my heart 
(for I myself once prayed to be anathema from 
Christ), on behalf of my brethren, my kihsmen 
according to the flesh”. The Apostle is recalling 
his past life, when he was “exceedingly mad” against 
the name of Christ. As his “kinsmen according 
to the flesh” called Jesus anathema, and imprecated 
upon themselves His avenging blood; as even 
Simon Peter, in one dreadful moment, “ began to 
anathematise and swear” (npéato dvabeparilew Kat 
opvivai—Mark xiv. 71); so Saul of Tarsus, in his 
frantic zeal, had once imprecated this terrible curse 
upon himself. The memory of that was a sufficient 
explanation of the great sorrow he felt for his simi- 
larly deluded countrymen, a sufficient and prevail- 
ing motive for the unceasing anguish of his heart on 
behalf of his brethren, his “kinsmen according to 
the flesh ”. 


Professor Milligan’s Revelation is criticised in 
two of the month’s magazines. In the Lxfositor 
Principal Brown objects to his entire method of 
interpretation. “There are but two possible 
theories of what the Apocalypse was written for. 
It is either essentially predictive or purely descrip- 
Its proper subject matter is either events or 

Dr. Milligan’s theory is the descriptive, 
or idealist. ‘The book deals with principles which 
are applicable to the Church in every age; it is not 
a history written beforehand of events either early, 
Principal Brown agrees with 


tive. 
ideas.” 


medieval, or “last”. 
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large print! 2 sai 
| In the words of Professor Davidson, 4 
protest in the name of common sense, | 
that common sense has ceased to have 
this matter. She has long ago turned tail, 


~ 
~~ 


Theological Review Professor A. B. David- 
ects the same book to a more minute and 
criticism, both in its theory and its execu- 


Of the theory he says: “To obliterate from 
the pages of Isaiah Assyria, Moab, Zion, and the 
“considering these mere symbols for general 
would not be to give an interpretation, but a 
c of his prophecies. And this is what Pro- 
Milligan has done with the prophecy of John; 
ork is less an interpretation of the Revelation 
a dogmatic of it.” 


Bela his criticism of the working out of the theory, 
ofessor Davidson selects certain examples of 
erpretation, “because they illustrate what is the 


_ terpretation according to etymology, instead of 
according to the wsage of language ”, One example 
is that on the words “unto Him that loveth us and 
loosed us from our sins by (év) His blood,” Dr. 
Milligan comments, “7 rather than dy the blood 
of Christ, for the blood of Christ is living blood, 
and in that life of His we are enfolded and en- 
wrapped”. On which Prof. Davidson remarks 
that “in” (@&) here is the Hebrew (A), which 
has no such mystical sense, but simply expresses 
the means, or it may be the price, by which the 
loosing was effected. This example introduces 
a favourite subject of Dr. Milligan’s—the “ving 
blood of Christ—upon which we hope to speak 
on another occasion. 


Age *e = ae 


But it illustrates the tendency to which Professor 
Davidson refers, and which he rightly calls the bane 
of exegesis. Truly wonderful are the feats some- 
times performed by etymological exegetes. Even so 
deservedly popular an expositor as Dr. James Mori- 
son trips here, and sometimes falls outright. T'o 
take a single instance. In his Commentary on 
Mark, at chapter vili., verse 4, we read: “ Zo set on 
the ground ; or, to recline on the earth. The word 
employed (dvarirrw) very literally means, not to 
fall down, but to fall up ; for, in assuming a re- 
cumbent posture, the body comes gradually in 


an’ up the Cowgate, fast, fast that day’.” 


ane of exegesis, namely, what might be called in- 
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MonTHLY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


An Examination Paper will be set monthly on the Life 
David. The book recommended for use is The Life 
David, by the Rev. P. Thomson, published by T. and ae 
Clark, price 6d. The name, age, and address of the Candi- | 
date must accompany the answers every month. Prizes 
will be given to successful Candidates monthly. _ d 
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EXAMINER’S REPORT FOR DECEMBER. 


Senior Section. 
1. MarGARET LITTLEJOHN, Cot Town Lodge, Aberdeen. © 


Subsequent Order :—A. G. G. H. (Orkney), N. C. (Islay), 
M. S. (Islay), M. S. (Aberlour). P. 


Middle Section. 

1. Lizzie Erra Grant, Killimster, Wick. 

2. ANNA M. Mupie, Orchardhill, Hamilton. 

3. CHARLOTTE GILL, 15 Beechgrove Terrace, Aberdeen. — 

Subsequent Order :—J. Y.S. (Edinburgh), D. C, (Islay), 
B. M, (Aberdeen), N. H. B. (Hamilton), A. R. (Stirling), | 
J. G, (Aberdeen), J. M. S. (Perth), R. C. L. (Dingwall), J. 
T. D. (Coldstream), A. N. L. (Glasgow). 


Funior Section. 
1. G. F. B. Simpson, 52 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
2. ANNIE Epcar, Lochindaul Lighthouse, Port Charlotte, 
Islay. r 
Subsequent Order :—B. M. (Kingston-on-Spey), A. M. F. 
(Islay), N. H. (Aberdeen), E. G. (Kennethmont). — 


EXAMINATION PAPER, IV. 


(Answers must be sent by the 13th January, to the 
Editor, Kinneff, Bervie.) 


1. Explain the origin of the two names Baalperazim and 
Perezuzzah. ‘ 

2. Name the chief nations against whom David had to 
wage war. Where did their territories lie ? 

3. Give Nathan’s parable in your own words, What was 
its purpose, and how did it effect that purpose ? 


Tue theological and religious world has suf- 
fered heavily during the fall of last year. Within 
almost one week there fell out of the ranks such 
men as Dr. Hatch and Dr. Potts, Dr. Macfadyen 
and Dr. Elmslie. Dr. Hatch’s work we all know. 
Dr. Potts, the late Head Master of Fettes College, 
though theologically an unknown man, was a strong 
religious influence. The kind of man he was, and 
the sort of enthusiasm he stirred, may be judged 
by the words he dictated a few hours before, and 
which were read. to the school one hour after, his 
death :—“I wish, as a dying man, to record that 
loving-kindness and mercy have followed me all 
the days of my life; that firm faith in God is the 
sole firm stay in mortal life; that all other ideas 
but Christ are illusory, and that duty is the one 
and sole thing worth living for”. Dr. Macfadyen, 
we are assured, was, above everything, a model 
pastor, faithfully discharging all parochial duty, 
and directing the enterprise of corporate Congrega- 
tionalism. Dr. Elmslie to some degree com- 
bined the qualities of each, and to them added his 
own. He wasa learned theologian, a great scholar; 
at one time a faithful pastor, always a strong re- 
ligious influence, but latterly markedly so; yet 
there. was about all his work a keen, searching 
brightness, which, it is no disparagement to others 
to say, is not often found combined with very solid 
learning. 

The Editor has asked me to tell his readers 
something about my relative, Dr. Elmslie. There 
are advantages and disadvantages in one relative, 
however distant, writing about another. The dis- 
advantages at least are here reduced to a minimum ; 
for, as a matter of fact, no one could know Elmslie 
too well. His character was so pellucid in its tender 
beauty that it bore the closest acquaintance. 

The external features of his too short life are 
soon told. Born forty-one years ago, in the Free 
Church Manse of Insch, Aberdeenshire, William 
Gray Elmslie laid the solid foundation of his great 
attainments at the Parish School of his native 
village and the Grammar School of Aberdeen. 
From his father, who survives him, and who de- 
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Professor YW. GB. Elmslie, HD). 


By THE Rev. G. Etmsiie Troup, M.A. 


-voted to his training the utmost care, he derived 


much of the Christian shrewdness and knowledge 
of human nature which distinguished his preaching 
in later years. From his mother, beside whom he 
rests, and who lighted up the Manse at Insch with 
one of the most highly gifted minds and sweetly 
chastened spirits that ever guided and comforted 
our parish life, he gained that keen spiritual vision, 
that vivid sense of personal religion, and that sharp 
intellectuality which marked him off as a great 
teacher of men. Wonderfully plodding as a boy, 
yet withal possessing qualities that are gifts, Elmslie 
was easily and everywhere first. Whether he threw 
a line on the Gaudie or Ury, or wickedly potted an 
innocent crow or blackbird that found its solitary 
self (for the most knew better) in the Manse garden 
or field, or competed for school prizes, he was sure 
to be the most successful. His career at the 
University of Aberdeen was exceedingly brilliant, 
as his bookcase of prizes attested ; and at the close, 
when he graduated with first class honours in 
Mathematics, he was adjudged by the Senatus to 
be the best student ail over of his year, and received 
the Town Council gold medal. From Aberdeen 
he went to the Divinity Hall in Edinburgh, where 
every prize of note fell to him, and where, under 
Dr. A. B. Davidson, he had his enthusiasm kindled 
for Semitic studies. Nothing that could possibly 
fit him the better for the ministry of Christ was 
neglected. Germany attracted him in the summers ; 
and, at the end of the statutory curriculum, he was 
to be found perfecting himself at Berlin and Paris. 
Then came the invitation to be Dr. Dykes’ assis- 
tant. I can testify how deservedly popular he was, 
for I was a member of Regent Square during the 
time he was connected with the congregation. The 
Presbyterian Church at Willesden, when he was 
settled, soon extended its borders—the way in 
which he was loved and trusted being strikingly 
shown by the fact that the Railway Mission was 
put under his charge. Willesden was his first and 
only charge. He liked the place, and the place 
liked him. His wonderful.gifts as a preacher soon 
appeared, attracting to his ministry all classes, 
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attract hearers. 


lemic career, he never had any intention of 
g eaaHIDE: ee eae he had a message 


; words he received from unknown writers 
him continue to speak when, as some of us 
h who knew how fragile was his health, he 
1 have spared himself. We feel now that he 
right. He was a true prophet—an opener of 
eyes, a healer of broken hearts, a protester 
st wrong. 
s such he caught the ear of London. For 
eryone who knew him as one of the most pro- 
found Biblical scholars of his time, there were 
~ hundreds who knew him as a brilliant and striking 
reacher, who could show them themselves, and 
4 could heal their wounds wisely. For it was as a 
_ great preacher that his best and noblest work was 
done; and, while students went forth from his 
Bc risces well trained and inspired with enthusiasm 
for Old Testament literature, even they learned 
quite as much from his fine humanness and his 
preaching. He had none of the tricks of oratory ; 
no commanding presence; nothing external to 
His accent never quite lost its 
Aberdeenshire breadth. But he had the gifts of 
a true preacher, viz., penetrating insight into the 
sins and foibles of human nature ; deep sympathy 
with men who were at sea without a compass ; 
genuine and hearty contempt for wrong-doing ; and 
an eye quick to catch the poetry and goodness of 
life. He had that gift of making the Bible, and 
especially the Old Testament, live, which is the 
endowment of human sympathy and scholarship. 
His words were winged arrows—sharp, incisive ; 
nis sentences epigrams that sometimes quite shot 
through one, touched with humour and irony, but, 
like his father’s never unkind or leaving a sting 
behind. The situations he created were often in- 
tensely dramatic. He made his message tell; and 
his message came hot from a heart that had once 
paid toll to a keenly sceptical mind, but, ere he 
spoke, had found rest to itself in Christ, and the 
Christian ideal of life. 
Readers of this Magazine, however, who knew 
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subject. Others who heard them h 
thusiastically of his college lectures, 
vivid realism with which eS invested. mie 

ment. 


ture. Bar the charm ae ae was the ete 
simple way he carried all his stores of learnin; 
There was nothing ponderous about him. 1 
whole nature, like his slim body, was lithe a1 
active. Beyond a few articles, including a brilliant 
critique of Rénan, under whom he studied in Paris, 
it is true he has written nothing of a large kin 
and that consequently his actual contributions to 

Theology are small. Yet he has given us alk 
what is perhaps more valuable, if less appreciable _ 
—an impulse ; and, when his posthumous work is 

published, it will be found, I think, that his bigee 

learning has well served the Church. 

I should like further to say that within the past — 
year or two Elmslie had been, like many of us, — 
greatly fascinated by social questions. A few — 
months ago, as we strolled round Hyde Park one © 
morning, when with difficulty I had persuaded 
him to take a day off work, he was full of social — 
subjects and could talk of nothing else; and, on © 
our way home, dropping into Whiteley’s to make a _ 
purchase, all sorts of subjects from co-operation to ~ 
the condition of shop-girls, from the extravagance ; 
of the rich to the poverty of the poor, were brought 
under review in his own piquant, searching way. 
He felt that the great need of our time was the 
manly and practical facing of the difficult problems 
of life; and those who knew him did not doubt 
that there was before him a great career as a social 
reformer. It was a wonderful combination that life 
of his, so studiously intellectual, and yet so deeply 
sympathetic with men’s needs. 

It has been said that his personality was most 
attractive. It was indeed. His was a rare, un- 
selfish, humble disposition, that never lost its boyish 
spring and fun—simple because it was so gentle and 
Christlike. His mother was accustomed to conduct 
a large class for young men at Insch on Sunday — 
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afternoons, We all attended it, and the influence 
of that class lives to-day; but it was a beautiful 


home from college the most distinguished student 
of his time, he never thought he was above taking 
his place among the country lads and his share in 
the work of the class. There he sat, and he read 
us who were younger a lesson we have never for- 
gotten. But it was always so with him. Even 
__ when men flocked to hear him, when an announce- 
2 ment that he was to preach would fill to overflowing 
a church in any part of London, he still remained 
_ the same happy, unassuming, gentle friend he 
always was. Very dark it is to us, who knew his 
worth, and’ to her who was his brave helper, that 
such a bright, "young life, so eminently useful, 
opening on great possibilities, filled with high 
purposes, so highly furnished with insight, sym- 
pathy, and scholarship, should fall at a time 
when the Church needs him most. We do not 
grudge him his rest—rest to the weary head that 
toiled manfully on to fulfil the claims of pitiless 
popularity, and tasked itself too heavily; but to 
some of us to-day life is poorer every way because 
our friend and teacher speaks only by his silence. 
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feature in Elmslie’s character that, when he came * 
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MonTHLY EXAMINATION PAPERS. | 


An Examination Paper will be set monthly on the Reign of “ 
Solomon, and on the Life of Paul, Books recommended 
are: The Life and Reign of Solomon, by the Rev. R. 
Winterbotham, and The Life of Paul, by the Rev. J. Paton 


Gloag, price 6d. each; published by T. & T. Clark, 


Answers must be accompanied by the name, age, and 
address of the Candidate. Prizes will be given to success- 
ful Candidates every month. 


EXAMINER'S REPORT FOR DECEMBER. 


1. J. Ketman CHALMERs, 14 Esslemont Avenue, Aber- 
deen. Next in order—W. C. E. (Aberdeen.) 


EXAMINATION PAPER, IV. 
(Answers must be sent by the 13th January, to the 
Editor, Kinneff, Bervie.) 
Candidates may choose either Subject, or both. 
REIGN OF SOLOMON. 
1. What was the significance attaching to the building of 
the Temple ? 
2. Describe the divisions and dimensions of the Temple. 
3. What share did Hiram take in the work ? : 
LiFE oF PauL. | 
1. Sketch the history of John Mark. 
2. What was Paul’s experience at Athens ? 
3. Describe the purpose of the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians. 
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THE GREAT TEXTS OF FIRST CORINTHIANS. 
FLOR TGs 

“But as it is written, 
Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 
And which entered not into the heart of man, 
Whatsoever things God prepared for them that 

love Him ; 
But unto us God revealed them through the Spirit.” 
—(R.V.) 
SERMONS. 

Hodge (C.), Princeton S., 358. 

Parker (J.), People’s Bible, i. 21. 

Robertson (F. W.), S., 1st Ser., 1; 3rd Ser., 26. 

Saphir (A.), Christ Crucified, 98, 116. 

Shedd (W. G. T.), S. to the Spiritual Man, 315. 

Spurgeon (C. H.), S., ii., No. 56. 

Temple (F.), S. in Rugby, 3rd Ser., 236. 

Vaux (J. E.), S. Notes, 3rd Ser., 12. 

Vinet (A.), Vital Christianity, 31, 43, 54. 

Westcott (B. F.), Historic Faitn, 141. 


Christian Age, xil. 323. 

5 xxx. 52 (Talmage). 
Christian World Pulpit, xii. 273 (Chown). 
xxxii. 193 (Westcott). 

4 “ xxxii. 317 (Horton). 
Church of England Magazine, Ixiii, 296 (Walters). 
Expositor, 2nd Ser., vi. 294 (Cox). 

Homilist, vi. 3543 xxx. 36; 1. 46. 
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EXPOSITION. 


St. Paul has been contrasting the wisdom of this 
world with that hidden wisdom of God in a mystery 
which the princes of this world did not know, or 
they would not have crucified the Lord of Glory. 
He speaks, he says, that wisdom, not the other ; 
he quotes the passage: “ What things eye hath not 
seen, ear hath not heard, neither have risen into the 
heart of man these things God hath prepared Sor them 
that love Him. But to us has God revealed tt (the 
mystery), or them (the things which eye hath not 
seen) through His Spirit.—l. D. Maurice, “ Present 
Day Tracts”. 


€ world. 
and facts, but the inner life and meaning of these 
facts are not understood by them. 


ich eye. saw Fas ” See Binaries 


2d use af the expression “as it is written” to 
gard it as a free citation of Isaiah lxiv. 4, with 
aie) ce have combined other passages, 


‘For thé Teeanic expression al for them that wait 

Him with perseverance,” the Apostle substitutes 
them that love Him”. The Christian now 
s the salvation which the Beets was still 


aiting for.— Goded. 


God's wisdom is hidden from the princes of this 
It has manifested itself in outward things 


They are hidden 
from all creatures, indeed, until the Spirit gives the 
revelation. The Apostle himself can only tell us 
what they are zot: they are not anything that eye 
has seen, or ear heard, or that has entered into the 
heart of man.—Zdwards. 


By combining the three terms seeing, hearing, 
and entering into the heart, the Apostle wishes to 
designate the three means of natural knowledge: 
sight, or immediate experience ; hearing, or know- 
ledge by way of tradition ; finally, the inspirations 
of the heart, the discoveries of the understanding 
proper.— Gedet. 


“The heart of man” here indicates the seat of 
thinking and understanding, as well as of feeling. — 
Lilticott. 


“Prepared” (not “hath prepared”), namely, at 
the time when he foreordained and foreplanned 
in all its details the scheme which was to roll out 
actual and become historical in the coming reaches 
of the ages (aidéves).— Evans. 

From Irenzus to Meyer, a host of commentators 
have applied the text to the felicities and glories of 
heaven. But the divine wisdom of which Paul 
speaks embraces the kingdom of God in its pre- 
sent form; and the words of verse 12, “That we 
might know the things that are freely given to us of 
God,” clearly show that Paul is thinking of the 
knowledge the believer receives of all the riches of 
the divine plans toward him and toward the Church, 
of what he himself calls (Eph. iii. 18) “ their 
breadth and length, and depth and height”. The 
blessings to come are, of course, comprehended in 
such phrases. — Godel. 

What is intended is the whole work of redemption 
in all its essential particulars, from the foundation 


laid for it in Christ, on unto its final consummation. 
—Kiling. 


otation itself cannot very readily ei Ha i 
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Hegesippus protest 
this text made by 1 
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On the employment of the word Revelation sahie. \ 
Testament, see Maurice, Present Day Paper: 
No. 3; Westcott, Introduction to the Study ‘iota r¢ 


p. 8. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
t 

Gop’s REVELATION OF HEAVEN. 
By the Rev. F. W. Robertson. _ Se 


Two things are contained in this text: the ina- 
bility of the lower parts of human nature—the 
natural man—to apprehend the higher truths, and 
the nature and laws of Revelation. 

I. By the “natural man” is meant the lower 
faculties of man; and it is said of these that they 
eet discover spiritual truth. 

. Eternal truth is not. perceived shrough sensa- 
There is a life of } 
mere sensation. The degree of its enjoyment de- 
pends upon fineness of organisation. ‘The highest 
pleasure of sensation comes through the eye. We 
need not depreciate the beauty of the natural world. 
But it is bounded. The eye can only reach the finite 
beautiful. And it is perishable, and not the eternal 
loveliness for which our spirits pant. The eye hath — 
not seen the truths of God. And it never shall see 
them. For the distinction lies, not between the 
present and the future, but between a kingdom. 
which is appreciable by the senses, and another, 
whose facts are seen only by the spirit. 

2. Eternal truth is not reached by ‘‘ hearsay”. 
“Ear hath not heard.” One man cannot com- 
municate the truth of revelation to another. As 
there is little resemblance between the silyer coin. 
and the bread it purchases, so, listening to the word, 
you do not perceive the idea for which it stands, 
unless you are already in possession of it. There 
are men who believe on authority. But a hearsay 
belief saves none. He alone has a religion whose 
soul knows by experience that to serve God and 
know Him is the highest treasure. Truth must 
come, not in word only but in power. 

3. Truth is not discoverable by the heart. We 
refer two things to the heart—the power of imagin- — 
ing and the power of loving. It is a grand thing | 
when thought bursts into flame, and the intuitive 
vision comes like an inspiration. But it is nothing 
more than the material man can achieve. Again, 


fuman love is but the | 
ing blessedness which 
| God. 

and laws of Revelation. Reve- 
a Spirit to a spirit. Christ is the 
without the man, the Spirit is the 
within the man. The Spirit lies 


at any moment we might be conscious 
atact. The condition upon which we are 
conscious of the contact, and receive the 
ion, is Love. To love God is to love the 
racter of God,—to love purity, truth: to Ze pure, 
The love is manifested in obedience. And 
s to this love, adoring and obedient, that God 
reveals His truth. The application is easy: love 
God, and He will dwell with you. Obey God, and 
_ He will reveal the truths of His deepest teaching 
- to your soul. Not Zerhaps.: an inspiration as true, 
as real, and as certain as that which ever prophet 
or apostle reached is yours, if you will have it so. 


@ 
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THE REWARD OF GOODNESS. 


By the Right Rev. F. Temple, D.D., Bishop 
of London. 


Is it not lowering goodness to give it rewards? 
The old Stoic doctrine is very attractive—that the 
reward of a good deed consists in the having done it. 
But this philosophic theory does not seem to 
_ correspond with the nature God has given us. Few 
men could live if all reward and punishment were . 
excluded. Punishment is a necessary part of the 
economy of God. Men who are not absolutely 
_ bad, but only weak, find the fear of punishment a 
real aid. A man is tempted to be dishonest, but 
the thought comes to him that it will be dreadful 
to face his fellows if he fall and then be detected, and 
that thought helps him to trample the temptation 
down. The same reasoning applies to reward. It 
is part of our nature to look forward. We cannot 
be satisfied with this glorious but narrow doctrine. 
The idea is also inconsistent with our conception 
of God’s nature. Would it be right that no conse- 
quence should follow a man’s good action, and 
that the bad should be just as happy as the good 
man, both here and hereafter P , 
Again, the doctrine that the reward of goodness 
is the being good almost always comes round to 
selfishness. It is a reward that is not shared with 
anyone, and therefore selfish. 
The Gospel reconciles these two conflicting ideas 
of the reward of true service. The reward of true 
service of God is, briefly, the love of God; and in 
that is included the love of His creatures and the 
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| love of His will. This reward 
| sought, nor selfishly enjoyed. This is th 
of heaven: to love God, and know that 


_ SanctiFicaTIon ComPLETED AT DEATH. _ 
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By the Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, D.D. 


The Apostle’s words refer to the higher knowl 
which is in reserve for the Christian in heaven. 
The primary reference is to an intellectual percep- — 
tion rather than to an emotional enjoyment. But — 
spiritual knowledge in its influence and effects is _ 
spiritual enjoyment, and the text may be understood © 
to teach that the /appiness which a believer will 
experience in heaven is so surpassingly great, in 
comparison with what he has experienced upon 
earth, that it may be said that his eye has not seen, — 
nor his ear heard, nor his heart conceived of it. 
The Christian life is a vace and a fight; more out- 
ward in the early days, more inward to-day. But 
man was not created to be eternally struggling. It 
is a struggle for time, for sin has introduced it, and 
it will cease with time. God hath srepared better 
things for them that love Him. It is a preparation, 
a personal and direct arrangement on the part of 
God. And how is the sin which the holiest of men 
are conscious of in their very dying hour to be 
cleansed away, except by the finishing strokes of 
divine grace? Not by the slow growth of natural 
principles. It was not by the gradual method of 
growth and education that we made the passage 
from nature to grace. We were “created anew” 
in Jesus Christ. So with our final redemption. 
‘Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 
Between the last moments upon earth and the first 
moments in heaven there must, therefore, pass 
upon us that transformation by which the imperfect 
believer becomes the perfected saint. 


THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


““EyE sAw noT.”’—The Corinthians could appreciate 
this. Theirs was the land of beauty. They read the 
Apostle’s letter surrounded by the purest conceptions of 
art. In the orders of architecture the most richly graceful 
of all columnar forms receives its name from Corinth. And 
yet it was to these men, living in the very midst of the 
chastely beautiful, upon whom the Apostle emphatically 
urged, ‘Eye hath not seen the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him ”,—F. W. Robertson. | 

“ Any tyro can see the facts for himself, if he is provided 
with those not rare articles, a nettle and a microscope.”— 
These words are Mr. Huxley’s. But why the microscope? 
Suppose the ‘tyro’ should be provided with the nettle 
only? The introduction of the microscope 1s an admission 
that even the keenest eyes cannot see certain substances, 
forms, and movements without the aid of optical instru- 
ments. Great store is to be set by this admission, for it 
requires in material investigation precisely what is demanded 
in spiritual inquiry. Suppose that one of Mr. Huxley’s 
students should insist upon examining the nettle without 


_ family prayer book. 


verify Mr. Huxley’s observations. ; 
yperly reply that the inner structure and life of the 
> could not be seen by the naked eye, for they are 
oscopically discerned.—Foseph Parker. <0 
maiden some sixteen years of age had all her life been 
unconscious victim of a blemish in her eyes that hin- 
ed perfect vision. A surgical operation was finally 
ed upon and successfully made. One evening, some 
after her recovery, she went into the open air after 


nightfall. She rushed into the parlour, the joy of a great 
discovery lighting up every feature. 


“Oh, come!” she 
aimed—“ come out quickly to the lawn, and see what 


beautiful things have appeared in the sky!’’ Her friends 
hastily followed her out of doors, wondering what might 
haveoccurred. They saw nothing. 


‘What do you mean?” 
“ Look!” she said; ‘‘ don’t you see those 
“My dear 


they asked her. 
bright things sparkling all over the sky?” 


child,” one who loved her said, softly, “those are the 


stars!” Heaven is full of shining lights that God has 
hung out to charm the pathway to His eternal home, to 
lure you upward, to show you how far eternity exceeds 
time in beauty, how far heaven rises beyond earth in value 
and glory. Yet your eyes are still withholden. Oh, for 
the hand of Him who opened the eyes of the blind to 
touch your soul, and give you sight of these realities !— 


_ Dr: M‘Cook. 


‘“*NOR EAR HEARD.”—Speak of ice to an inhabitant of 
the torrid zone, the word does not give him an idea, or, if 
it does, it must be a false one. Talk of blueness to one 
who cannot distinguish colours, what can your most elo- 
quent description present to him resembling the truth of 
your sensation? Similarly, in matters spiritual, no verbal 
revelation can give a single simple idea.—F. W. Robertson. 


The Peoplers GKamilp Draper Wook. 


By THE Rey. JosEPH Parker, D.D.* 


J HAVE for many years felt the need of a new 
Lying on my table are 
samples of such literature in considerable numbers, 
each of them having some good point or points, 
but not one of them representing what appears to 
me to be the whole outline of family life and experi- 
ence. Zhe People’s Family Prayer Book, which 
I have just issued, regards prayer as a larger term 
than mere petition. Most of the prayers I have 
written in a petitional spirit, but I have taken care 
to make provision for those who believe in com- 
munion with God as well as in direct supplication 
to Him. The part of my Prayer Book which I 
value as being likely to be useful is the part which 
bears the title of “Sentences”. In this section I 
have endeavoured to anticipate nearly every aspect 


* In these days of many books on every subject, a writer 
must be supposed to have a reason for issuing another, 
expecting men to purchase it. He may give his reason in 
the preface, but that comes too late; and when we have 
once secured the work we do not trouble with the preface, 
Or, he may leave it to the professional critic to inform the 
public of its claims ; but the public has no great faith in the 
professional critic, and the author himself still less. We 
have therefore invited Dr. Parker to say something about 


the latest production of his pen, and the above is his 
response, 


microscope, and should declare that he is | 
Mr. Huxley — 


| the music is a revelation, to the other. 


_ There is hearing an 
same music; the one k 
other shall become weary and 


Foseph Parker. — 


‘THE THINGS WHICH Gop PREPARED.’’—Two etert 
meet in the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ: the ev 
counsel of God, and the never-ending blessedness an 
of the redeemed.—Saphir, eee 

Stephen—dragged, hurried, driven to death—felt i 
glory of God streaming on his face: when the sha 
faintness were gathering round his eyes, and the wor! 
fading away into indistinctness, “the things prepare 
were given him.—F. W. Robertson. z zs 

We speak of the happiness of heaven. We hav 
where any. clear conception of what that happiness 
be. But we know one part of it for certain, and only one, 
and that is, that we shall love God, and shall feel deep in © 
our hearts that He loves us.—Bishop Temple. = 


“FoR THEM THAT LOVE Him.”—Love is the eye that 
sees, the ear that hears, the heart that realises the thiags _ 
of God.—Edwards. ; te 

Discipleship to Christ becomes, in the deepest sense, one © 
of incessant reception and appropriation.—Martensen. : 

When the disciples, through the morning mists, saw One 
standing on the beach of the Sea of Galilee, it was not first. 
Peter’s eagle eye, but John’s intuition of love, which assured | 
them ‘It is the Lord”.—Newman Smyth, 

No description of Thy heavens could declare their glory 
to the born blind; no description of Thy Christ could 
manifest His greatness to the loveless soul. Therefore, O 
Spirit of Love, breathe into this heart the new sensation of 
loving, the new experience of being loved.—G. Matheson. 


and want of family life. The sentences are short, 
and as pithy as I could make them. They can be 
taken into any of the general prayers, and thus turn 
what is general into that which is direct and parti- 
cular. I set considerable store, too, by my brief 
‘‘Children’s Litany”. In response to many sug-- 
gestions, I have provided a few services for persons 
who are unable to attend public worship. I have - 
been encouraged by the Rev. Dr. Whyte, of Free 
St. George’s, Edinburgh; the Rev. Dr. S. Green, 
of the Religious Tract Society ; the Rey. Principal 
Reynolds, of Cheshunt College ; the Rev. Principal 
Angus, of Regent’s Park College ; and many others, 
to hope that my People’s Family Prayer Book 
will meet a widely and deeply felt want. I am 
thankful to you, Mr. Editor, for giving me the 
opportunity of making this short statement to your 
readers. Perhaps the following extract from Dr. 
Whyte’s prayer-meeting lecture will most fittingly 
conclude my own criticism: ‘If Dr. Joseph 
Parker’s publishers could get the addresses of the 
young men at a like stage of courtship, they would 
sell three editions of his prayer book in a fortnight. 
You may see a young fellow with it in his hand 
going along the street in the gloaming; I know 
what he is after when I see him.” 
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boy or girl must accompany the answers each 
are sent. Prizes will be given to successful Ca 
every month. 4 eare: 


EXAMINER'S REPORT FOR DECEMBER. 
Age under thirteen. ; ¥ 
1, ALEXANDER Lawson, 26 Mid Street, Dundee. : 
Age under eighteen, — e. 

1. J. M. SMALL, 1 Charteris Street, Perth. 
Subsequent Order :—J. K. C. (Aberdeen), Wily (Dundee), . 
G. A. H. (Orkney), J. S. M. (Cornhill). a 


EXAMINATION ON THE LESSONS FOR © 
DECEMBER. ieee 
(Answers must be sent by the 13th January, to the | ‘ 
Editor, Kinneff, Bervie.) : 
lf 
Age under eighteen. : 
. State the leading thoughts in Solomon’s Benediction. 
. Give some account of Astoreth and Molech. 
3. Describe Ahijah’s meeting with Jeroboam. 
Il. 
Age under thirteen. 
1. Where was Sheba ? 
2. What do you know about Molech ? 
3. Quote from memory any one of the golden texts for 
December. : 


s 


No oH 


> ——_— 


Says 


CHARLES KincsLey.—Every duty that is bidden to 
wait returns with seven fresh duties at its back. 


the abandonment of sin is a mere hibernation, not 
a death. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A.—You love Christ as 
much as you are prepared to do or suffer or give © 
up for Him. 


= [i. 318. . 
xviii. 27.—Krause ie H.). S. in Bethesda Chapel, rst Ser., 


It is astonishing how quickly we graduate in the 
school of love when we begin to put in practice all 
we know. 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon.—I cannot explain Ezekiel, 
for I get broken among his wheels. Moreover, I 
would rather go into the lions’ den than expound 
Daniel. 


CHAPTER I. 1-4. 


Tue first four verses form a kind of preface to 
the Epistle. They point to the contents of the 
communication the writer has to make, and state 
its purpose. In the Epistle itself, however, we do 
not again meet with the contents of this communi- 
cation as indicated here. On the other hand, they 
are presented to us clearly and distinctly in John’s 
Gospel. The apostle refers back to the latter (as 
in ii. 13 f.). Both writings, the Gospel and the 
Epistle, originally belong together. The purpose 
of the preface is to bring home to the readers the 
motive and aim of the writer ; and it does so by 
referring to the general attitude, which he assumes 
towards them as an apostle, and, that too, not 
merely externally, but also in heart and mind. By 
exhibiting to his readers his own frame of mind, he 
endeavours to beget within them the mood in which 
he writes to them. We feel from the language used 
by him that he has difficulty in expressing himself, 
and that he has the most vivid consciousness of the 
transcendent dignity of his theme. Hence the 
lofty flight which he takes; hence also a certain 
abstractness in the thought ; but notwithstanding 
this his language is of a kind intelligible to all. 
He steeps his thoughts in warm feeling, whereby 
they become charming intuitions to his readers. 


Verses 1-3 form one somewhat involved sen- 
tence. The principal clause (v. 1) is interrupted 
by a parenthesis (v. 2), and is again resumed with 
the beginning of v. 3. The whole of v. 2 is to 
be put in parenthesis, as is plainly indicated by the 
resumption at the beginning of v. 3. T he extent 
of the parenthesis is also indicated by its com- 
mencement (“the life was manifested”) and its 
close (‘‘and was manifested unto us”), which 
correspond to one another. 


Ver. 1. Zhat which was from the beginning— 
ie. that existence which was from the beginning 
—original existence ; that which existed eternally, 
the Self-existent, the eternal, and as such, there- 
fore, only real, true existence, the Absolute. Under 
this idea that which was manifested in the Redeemer 
presents itself to John in its transcendent dignity 
and worth. So far as the essential thought is con- 
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cerned, this Self-existent is equivalent to the true , 
and eternal life of which v. 2 speaks. It is not 


said: that which took place from the beginning of 


Christianity ; and just as little can it be understood 
of the personal, divine Logos. For there is a 
parallelism between this passage and John i. 1 
only so far as in both passages the author sets out 
from the consciousness and the thought that the 
content of his evangelical proclamation is the 
revelation of the eternal and real supersensible 
existence, which lies behind all phenomena in 
time and space as their proper essence. Of the 
Self-existent, the Absolute, John now says that he 
has perceived it by the most immediate and most 
unambiguous sensible experience. The evidence 
of this immediate perception he sets forth in the 
strongest manner possible, by the heaping up of 
the different kinds of it, which he arranges in the 
form of a climax, and by the expressions which he 
uses. The “seeing with the eyes” denotes the 
accuracy and certainty of visual perception; the 
“beholding”’ is the intentional, carefully attentive, 
deliberate seeing ; the “touching,” finally, admits 
least of all of any deception as regards the reality 
of the object, and probably stands in opposition to 
docetic representations of Christ. He is to declare 
unto them concerning the word of life, for he did 
not feel himself in a position to be able to declare 
Christ Himself; he believed himself able to de- 
clare only a few particulars regarding Him. He 
would give only a small drop out of the ocean, not 
the ocean itself. The Ze is that which was from 
the beginning ; the absolute, the truly real, because 
eternal existence. Looked at logically, the con- 
struction is certainly not precise; for what has 
already been spoken of is not a “word” itself, but 
the theme of a word. John is led to give this 
inaccurate turn to his language by his already 
having in his mind the expression “declare we 
unto you,” the object of which is always a word. 
The word of life is the word regarding life, as in 
Phi it. 716: 

The thought of a primordial existence, which has 
its ground in itself, is certainly the most abstract 
thought which the human mind reaches ; but it is 
also a thought that very naturally suggests itself, a 


ption proves to one who has in some 
measure come to reflection to be unreal in itself. 
whole of the sensible world taken by itself 
seem to the calm understanding, as well as to 
feeling which sees to the bottom of itself, a some- 
thing which is transitory, which in itself has no 
reality, and which does not really deserve the name 
of existence. This thought, however, that we are 
~ surrounded by mere nullity, is intolerable to one 
who is not altogether irrational ; it must beget the 
longing to find an existence actually given empiri- 
cally somewhere, which has not come into being, 
but is from the beginning, in order that we may 
get a footing upon it. This primordial existence, 
_ which is eternally grounded in itself, the apostle 
has found. He calls out triumphantly to his 
readers that he knows of an existence, which, 
being itself exempt from all transitoriness, is the 
ground of all existence that is merely fugitive and 
transitory. The idealism of Christianity comes out 
here in its full strength. The thought that no 

- merely sensible existence is real existence, that 
” what is material is only the manifestation of some- 
4 thing else, which lies behind it, is indispensable to 
Christian piety. From this point of view philo- 
sophy, more especially Fichte’s, is a good prepara- 

tion for Christianity. Certainly every human mind 
seeks, hopes, and has a presentiment of such a real 
existence ; but it can be found only so far as it 
reveals itself to us, and even enters this sensible 
world in a sensible manner. And that this has 
taken place, this is what the apostle knows and 
declares. It has taken place in Christ. In Christ 

he has beheld an existence, which incontrovertibly 

bore witness of itself to him as being an existence 

that does not belong to ¢#zs world, that does not 
have its origin and its root in sensible things, but is 

the eternal existence. The personal manifestation 

of the Redeemer has produced this impression upon 

him in an immediate and direct manner, and ac- 
cordingly he can regard Him only as the manifesta- 

tion of God Himself. This manifestation of God 

in the flesh, however, he has at the same time 
learned to know in its empirical reality ; for he was 

an eye-witness of it; he has heard, seen, beheld, 

and handled it. These words set forth the com- 
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which falls within our immediate sensible | so in Opposition to the docetism of th wr 


) the mide of Christendom, as evidenced 


| ethical manifestation of Jesus in its full hum 
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time ; but this docetism is continually risi 


attempts to distinguish between the so-called 
torical and the so-called ideal Christ. The hur 


has given the apostle the intuition of the etern t 
primordial existence in this Christ. ake 

Ver. 2. What part of the assertion in v. 1 is ae 
be justified here? An assertion had been made _ ‘ 
by John in respect of his apostolic proclamation to” 
the readers. True, no express mention has yet 
been made of this proclamation. But the “we de- — 
clare unto you” of v. 3 was already upon John’s © 
lips, and already the reader must necessarily have : 
supplied it in thought, if he would conceive any- 
thing whatever in connection with the words of the © 
first verse. Now, there were two things which John 
had asserted of his apostolic proclamation to his 
readers. First, that it treated of nothing less than 
the Absolute, the eternal primordial existence, the 
true, eternally real life; and secondly, that the 
author was an eye-witness of what he stated re- — 
garding it. At first sight it might seem to the 
readers as if it were going too far to make both 
these assertions, and the author has therefore to 
defend them. This defence he makes here ; not, 
however, by means of a demonstration properly 
so-called, but only by a repetition of his assertions. 
He limits himself to the solemn assurance that 
those statements express his real meaning, and his 
full, firm conviction; and in the mouth of an 
apostle this of itself was already a real justification. 
In respect of the first point he avers that //é itself, 
and nothing less, was really manifested, viz., in 
Christ—just as in death and resurrection it has 
also stood the test of being a life that did not begin 
to exist in time, but was eternal ; and then, as to 
the second point, that this life was so really mani- 
fested to Aimself that he had seen it immediately, 
and could bear direct witness of it. He does not, 
however, state the subject of his apostolic testi- 
mony as an eye-witness in a merely general way, 
but once more expressly declares it in a very 
emphatic manner to be the real primordial exist- 
ence and life of which he has already spoken. 

Of itself it does not seem to be difficult to em- 


al and nstariedty’| 
y us. 


n our mind in a clear manner. Certainly, 
10t capable of performing this service 
er bas it as yet solved this problem; but 
of its solution is inseparably bound up 


dle Lat it with his kas 3 for << was an eye-witness 
f the sensible, human walk of this eternal life. 
To us there remains, in the first place, only his 
testimony and that of his fellow-apostles ; but this 
by itself alone cannot afford us the necessary 
certainty. But we also may still attain a certainty 
at least similar to that of the apostle; for that life 
has remained alive for us also. Christ no longer 
walks among us in the flesh; but even in the 
present day He is continually appearing to the 
‘human world, and reveals Himself to them that 
love Him. Through faith there is possible a real 
personal contact with Christ now glorified in the 
spirit. The experience of this personal contact is 

an indispensable condition of serving Him in the 

ministry of the word, and that too an experience 

that permeates and dominates the whole life. 

From without, it receives an express confirmation 
4 in the testimony this Christ is continually bearing 
to Himself in the history of the world. Not till one 
a has such an inward experience can one have the 


: 


joyousness required for the proclamation of the 


word of life. 

Ver. 3. The message, of which the apostle speaks, 
is manifestly to be understood of an historical 
proclamation ; such a proclamation, however, this 
letter does not contain, but rather rests upon as its 
presupposition. We already know that it refers 

back to John’s Gospel. When it is stated to be 
im the object of his message, that his readers also 
- should have fellowship with him, this is not to be 
understood as if he thought of them as still standing 
outside of this fellowship. He means to say to 
them that one, who has had personal experience of 
Christ as the eternal life, that has come to us men, 
: cannot do otherwise than declare it also to others. 


: And yet in our | 
7 opposite appears to be the case. | ib eas onhaded “into a Seouan ee 


_ which he finds his emery with natu 


commences fox the consciousness oral life o 
who ule real human existence in this hur 


_ The ee was in the happy position 


person the interest in those things, which lay clai 
to the natural world, retires into the backgrou 
Hence the world regards each one that believes 
Christ as a fanatic. 


is confident that he can do so, and grounds his 
confidence not only upon the power of this new 
life, but also upon the certainty that in each man 
there is a propensity towards this true life. He 
feels himself not estranged from those, from among 
whom he has been raised up to that height; for 
the same pulse that conditions everything in his 
life beats also in the hearts of the unbelieving 
world. Accordingly to those who still stand 
without he declares what he has experienced in a 
simple presentation of it, and without obtrusiveness. 
He will only vividly set forth in its pure form the 
life that has risen within him; and if he succeeds 
in unfolding this in its full splendour, he doubts 
not as to the result. He does not seek to convince 
violently ; but he endeavours to establish a fellow- 
ship in this new life with all whom he can reach. 
The fellowship that we apostles have is fellow- 
ship with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ, 
with whom, consequently, he also has fellowship 
who has it with us; to have fellowship with us is 
therefore, says John, something great. He here- 
with indicates why the participation of his readers 
in the relation of fellowship, in which he and his 
fellow-apostles stand, is of so great importance to 
him :—it is an actual fellowship with God, not only 
with the thought of God; not only ina non-natural, 
but in the fullest and most literal sense. He does 
not smooth away the whole paradox of the lofty 


in 
It is, however, also a test of 
the healthiness of Christian faith, that the believer — 
does not wish to abide by himself alone in his — 
eternal world, but seeks to draw up to himself Ne 
those who are still left behind in natural life. He 


pr ristian piety, but sets it forth in its 
sul ity, which is so surprising and incredible to 


the natural man. Of these sublime promises 


no is to be abridged; for a noble human 
I only they can have the genuine charm. Fel- 
with Christ, however, is not absorbed by 
ship with the Father,-but continues uninter- 
dly for the apostles, because fellowship with 
ie Father is fellowship with God in and through 
Nothing is so repugnant to John as such 
a separation between God in Himself and Christ. 
‘He knows nothing of the idea, that to man there 
could be given an image of God otherwise than in 
the face of this Son of man Jesus Christ, in whom 
he beholds only the only-begotten of the Father. 

‘Ver. 4. John now adds for what purpose he 
writes thus (vv. 1-3) to his readers. his write we 
unto you—according to the apostle’s usual way of 
writing (ii. 26, v. 13), this refers, not to what 
follows, but to what has preceded. His purpose is 
to make the joy of his readers full, to render the 
_joyousness of their standing as Christians complete. 
Their joy is fulfilled by its being brought home to 
their consciousness, that in their faith in the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel they have known the 
Highest, viz., the Absolute itself, the Eternal Life, 
yea, that with this Highest they have entered into 
real fellowship. He who knows that the primor- 
dial life has been manifested, and that he can have 
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The Internationa’ Bessons for 
1890. 


; SHort NoTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
St. LuKE’s GOSPEL, 


THE Gospel according to Luke will be the subject of lesson 
throughout the year, so that it will be worth while for the 
teacher to possess some of the best books on that Gospel. 
The most suggestive of the larger Commentaries is Godet’s. 
But it costs money and needs scholarship to appreciate it. 
There are three small and cheap Commentaries. St, Luke, 
in the Cambridge Bible for Schools, is by Farrar, and costs 
4s. 6d. Farrar is not at his best in commenting, but this 
is a good serviceable book, full of simple illustration.. Pro- 
fessor Lindsay writes the other two ; viz., ‘‘ Handbooks for 
Bible Classes”: St Luke, Part I., 2s.; Part II., 1s. 3d.; 
published by Clark, And “‘Commentaries for Bible Classes 
and Senior Sabbath Scholars’: St. Luke, two parts, 4d, 


| fellowship with the 


| Father—his heart must be 
fast to this as a. general test of i 
_ standing being real, that it is joyousness. 
however, is not by any means excluded from 
‘mood of a Christian; but being presupposed 
in its full depth and inwardness, it is at the sa 
time overcome. Still, it is only gradually that th 
joy of the Christian state becomes a reality, 
only in proportion as the object of Chris 
actually becomes the matter of joy. And o 
with our love we really incorporate ourselves 
the primordial life in Christ, can we have tru 
which keeps pace with the diminishing of deli ht 
in the world. For this reason it is a holy joy and 
requires no further discipline. Only that requires — 
reviving delight in the world. It is the joy, which 
and the fulness of which He promises to His own 
(John xvi. 20-24); the joy in the Lord, which Paul 
calls for (Phil. iii. 1, iv. 4), the joy in the Holy 


consist (Rom. xiv. 17), the joy which he represents 
as the fruit of the faith that is steadily advancing 
towards its completion (Phil. i. 25). This joy 
should reach its full measure in his readers. 


_——— 
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each, published by Blackie. The former is much the fulle 
quite sufficient for the pupils, 

Then there are other aids innumerable. A scholarly 
Life of Christ will be found of service. The Religious Tract 
Society recently published, at 6d., an excellent little Life 
of Christ, by Dr. Conder. It confines itself mainly to the 
historical and geographical details. Andrews’ Life of Our 
Lord has a still more limited range, but is very instructive 
on all points of chronology and geography. For the pupils, 
especially in higher classes, Dr. Salmond’s Life of Christ, 
in “ Bible Class Primers,” is by far the most satisfactory. 
It costs 6d. Larger, and very suitable for teachers, is 


Scrymgeour’s Lessons on the Life of ¥esus, 2s. 6d. It pre- 


sources. Stalker’s Life of Christ is cheaper, 1s, 6d., and 


exceedingly fresh and interesting, but it presents pletuesa 
groupings without traversing the whole narrative. Quite 
recently, in “Men of the Bible” Series, has appeared Fesus 


discipline which is ever disturbing it, viz., the ever 


the Saviour calls His own (John xv. 11, xvil. 13); 4 


Ghost, in which he makes the kingdom of God 
Instead of their present joyless, languid, cold — 


Christianity, he seeks to awaken one that is joyous. 
, { 


and the better for teachers; the latter is very cheap, and — 


sents questions on each chapter, and a reference to other — 
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Christ, the Divine Man, by J. F. Vallings. It is a careful 
study of the life of Christ, full of learning, well mastered, 
and eloquently expressed. Of the larger Lives of Christ, 
Farrar’s is the most readable, Geikie’s the richest in infor- 
mation, Edersheim’s the best all round. 


bla 
Jan. 5.—Luke i. 5-17. 
The Forerunner announced. 

A single scene is presented in this lesson, and that a 
striking scene ; it should not be difficult to make it interest- 
ing and instructive to children of any age. It should be 
read aloud by them, and, as they read, only the really 
obscure points explained. These are: 

1. “Of the Course of Abia.” By the days of David the 
priests had become too numerous for the service that was 
required, and they were divided into twenty-four courses, 
each of which served for a week, and then gave place to 
another course. 

2. ‘* His lot was to burn incense.”” The priests belong- 
ing to one course cast lots to settle what part of the 
temple service each should undertake. Thus nothing was 
done by human appointment. 

3. “© To turn the hearts of the fathers to the children ”’ 
(verse 17). It is very difficult to say what thismeans. The 
usual explanations are: {a) that the reference is to domestic 
concord; or (b) that the ‘‘ fathers” mean the Jews, and 
the ‘‘ children” the Gentiles. 

On a certain day—it was at the very close of the reign of 
Herod the Great—the lot having been cast, it fell to an 
aged priest, named Zacharias, to enter the Holy Place and 
offer incense. It was the supreme moment of his life. 
When the silver trumpet sounded for the morning sacrifice, 
the people assembled outside the court of the priests. The 
sacrifice was laid on the altar of burnt offering ; Zacharias 
and two attendants entered the Holy Place. The attend- 
ants laid the burning coals upon the altar of incense within, 
and then withdrew. Zacharias stood alone before God. 
He was dressed in white linen garments, the symbol of 
purity, a turban on his head, his feet bare, for it was holy 
ground. The bell rang without, and, at the signal, Zacha- 
tias threw the incense on the altar which stood close to 
the door of the Most Holy Place; the cloud rose up before 
the place of the Mercy Seat ; and the people without lifted 
up their hearts in prayer to God as by one common im- 
pulse, 

Immediately there appeared an angel standing on the 
right side of the altar—the propitious side; on the other 
stood the golden candlestick. His first words, the first 
words of the new Gospel, were “ Fear not!” The people 
were praying outside; Zacharias had prayedwithin. “ Thy 
prayer is heard.” The word means a definite request. 
What was it for? A son; for Elizabeth was barren, a 
great sorrow to a Jewish wife, who might be the mother of 
the Messiah. The prayer is heard. The Messiah is at 
hand, for this son is to be His forerunner. 

There are several topics which may be touched upon to 
profit. Select what will suit the children as to age. There 
is the reverence due to God, so well illustrated by the 


different parts of the temple ; within the innermost sanctuary 
He was understood to dwell. Yet He may be approached 
now, through Jesus Christ, ‘“‘ boldly”. ‘‘ Fear not” is the 
door thrown open by the Gospel. Or, there is the great 
lesson that He is a prayer-hearing God. Though He delay 
long, yet He will answer. But note the character_of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth. Think of the meaning of the 


-blind man’s words, ‘‘We know that God heareth not 


sinners”. The prayer was real, definite; an answer was 
hoped for still. And what an answer when it came! 

In the ‘‘ Notes of Recent Exposition ” in this number of 
the Exposirory Times will be found something upon the 
altar of incense. 


Il. 
Jan. 12.—Luke i. 46-55. 
The Song of Mary. 

It is known as the Magnificat, which is just the Latin 
word for ‘‘ doth magnify”. 

Whoever wishes to understand this beautiful hymn of 
praise should read four sermons which Canon Liddon deli- 
vered in St. Paul’s, last autumn. They may be found 
either in the Family Churchman, Nos. 411-414 ; or in the 
Christian World Puipit, Nos. 928-931; or in the Church of 
England Pulpit, Nos. 724-727; or in a volume just issued 
of the Contemporary Pulpit Library, pp. 129-188. They 
are truly great sermons. 

It is by no means an easy lesson. A careful division will 
make it much clearer. There are four strophes : 

1. Mary praises God because He has visited her in her 
humble station. —Verses 46-48 (middle). 

2, She then refers to the special privilege which God has 
granted her.—Verses 48-50. 

3. This is God’s way with all human lives: He puts 
down the proud, and exalts the humble.—Verses 51-53. 

4. Returning to His special mercy at this time, she says 
it is the fulfilment of the promise made to the fathers.— 
Verses 54, 55- 

Now, take these parts in order: 

1. Mary praises God with her soul; that is, her thoughts 
and emotions as a reasonable being: and with her spirit ; 
that is, with that diviner part which links her to her Maker 
and Redeemer, which enables her to apprehend and wor- 
ship God, She sees a definite reason for praise—God has 
“regarded” her though in a humble position. 

2, She does not yet give a name to the “regard? which 
has been shown her. But she says it is something which 
will make her name blessed to all generations; it is a 
“‘ sreat thing,” she adds; and then it is all of His mercy. 
And so will He deal with them that fear Him, in every 
generation. 

3. But He who always raises up the humble, because of 
His mercy, is a great God of might, and in His wrath 
‘scatters’? the proud in the very midst of their proudest 
thoughts. The one side involves the other. (Remember 
the words: “Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee’’.) This thought is thrice repeated. 

4. Lastly, it is no caprice; it is the fulfilment of an old 
promise—a promise that goes back as far as the days of 


rate a 


¢ 


; 
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f Mary—the modest, the lowly handmaiden— 
reat burst of triumphant song! ‘There is no 
It 


hungry He fills with good things. How often is it 
these days, How does Christianity deal with the 


3008 Ask more definitely, How does Christ deal with the 


‘poor And here is the answer: “ The hungry He filleth 


h good things”. That is to say: They that are rich 
reased with good things in this life miss the only 
ngs that outlive the few short years here. And they 
t come near to Him with hungry hearts are filled them- 
, and then sent forth to minister to the poor and needy 
dthem. How does Christianity deal with the poor ? 


‘Ask how Christ deals with the poor in spirit, and then how 


ey deal with the hungry and naked and homeless. 
hristianity alone knows how to deal with the poor. 


le 
Jan. 19.—Luke i. 67-79. 
The Song of Zacharias. 
Another song! This song is called the Benedictus, 
the Latin for ‘‘ blessed,” the first word of the song. It 


_ was natural and easy for the pious Israelite in moments of 


exaltation to break forth in song, for his spirit was daily fed 
on the psalms and the songs of the prophets. Both this 
song and the last are described as a Mosaic of Old Testa- 


- ment quotations. 


There are a few phrases that need explanation: 

1. “ Raised up a horn of salvation.” The horn is for the 
animal’s protection; and so the metaphor is natural: A 
horn for our salvation. 

2. ‘‘ Since the world began.”’ Literally “from of old”. 
The first promise—the protevangelium—is found in Gen. 
iii, 15. 

3. “The dayspring from on high.”? The word, which 
evidently means the dawn, the morning light, had come to 
be used as aname for the Messiah—and a beautiful name 
Teas. 

Lindsay divides Zacharias’ song into four parts: (x) The 
coming of the Messiah (68-70) ; (2) the work of the Messiah 
(71-75); (3) the relation between the Mesgiah and the 
infant John (76, 77); (4) the glory of the Messianic advent 
and salvation (78, 79). 

There is no difficulty in understanding the meaning of 
the words of this song. But it will be no easy task to make 
it an interesting lesson, at least to the younger children. 
The great theme is God’s promise. Let them turn to the 
place where it is first found (Gen. iii. 15). Then they will 
think of it repeated to Abraham (Gen, xxii. 18), uttered by 
Jacob (Gen. xlix. ro), and even by the apostate lips of 
Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17). Then through Moses, on to the 
prophets, not yet fulfilled even in Malachi’s day ; yet never 
lost. And now, at last, not fulfilled merely, but so gloriously 


eit 
| He has added great 
"believe that they will be f 
than our highest hopes. 
- be also!” > 


IV. 
January 26.—Luke ii. 8-20. 
Foy over the Child ‘Hesus, 
The Angels and the Shepherds it might have b 
“The same country”? is Bethlehem. The s 
were pasturing the flocks for the service of the 
Jerusalem. 74 
“By night.” The time of year cannot be deter 
| now for certainty. It may have been winter, though 
were out with the sheep all night, for that is common 
with shepherds in the East. a een 
“The glory of the Lord.” This is the Shechinah, 1 
cloud of glory that led the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness, and then rested, as the symbol of the Divine Preser 
above the Mercy-seat. : eS 
“Good tidings.” This, rendered in our Anglo-Saxon — 
speech (God-spell), gives “Gospel”. The Greek word — 
here gives evangelise and evangelist. 3 
“On earth peace, good-will towards men.’ Or, ay On ™ 
earth peace among men of good-will”. The difference — 
depends upon the form of the Greek word for “good-will”. _ 
Some MSS. have it in the nominative, and some in the — 
genitive. The Revised Version follows the latter, but its — 
translation is clumsy. . Be 
‘The shepherds made known,” but “Mary pondered — 
the words in her heart”. So there are two such classes — 
of converts always. 
by pondering the words (not the “ things”) in her heart — 
Mary was able to tell the story afterwards; and thus we 
have it here. 


the golden text, as subject, says: The angel, who is the first 
evangelist, affords the first illustration of Gospel preaching. 
His message is (1) Good News. Christianity is not a mere 
re-enactment of the moral law, but news of salvation to 
those who have broken that law. (2) Of great joy. Neither 
conviction of sin nor admonition of punishment is the 
Gospel, for these are not messages of great joy; they are 
the groundwork of preparation for the Gospel. Nothing is 
Gospel that is not joy-producing in those that receive it, 
(3) To all people: all nations, all ages, all classes in society. 
The words of the angel refer primarily to the Jewish people 
(‘to all the people’’), but the larger meaning is implied in 
this and the preceding chapter. (4) The cause of this joy— 
the advent of a “ Saviour” to save His people from their 
sins ; ‘‘ Christ,” the Anointed High Priest of God; ‘the 
ae the very incarnation of Jehovah Himself. (5) The 
‘ sign” or proof of His Divinity—that He should be found 
adled in a manger, the very humility of love. 


Teachers should further read Neander’s Life of Christ, 
fap lii,, and Stier’s Words of the Angels, 


‘ 


oa 


It is thought, with much reason, that _ 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, taking the angel’s song, whichis also } 
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Qafural AUneelfisbness. 


By THE Rev. J. A. Macrapyen, D.D. 


“Por I have no man like-minded, who will naturally 
care for your state.” —Puit, ii, 20. 


PIECING together the references that are made to 
Timothy in the New Testament, we have one of its 
most attractive sketches. Timothy was the son of 


on a forlorn hope ; ready to travel a little, but not t 
the ends of the earth. If selfishness did not con- 
trol their Christian life, it was permitted to counsel 
it; and if selfishness was not an active partner in 
the concern, it was a sleeping partner, and had a 
right of veto on projected movements. Timothy 


3 mixed marriage—his mother being a Jewess and 
his father a Greek. Probably when the Apostle 


& alone manifested an affection for the souls of men 
bs made the acquaintance of the family, his father was 


that was tropical in the strength and luxuriance of 


its efforts. 


dead. Some suppose him to have been a prose- 


_ lyte; if so, he was not a bigot, for his son was per- 


mitted to grow up without the sign of the covenant. 
The lad was more indebted to his mother and 
grandmother than to his father for the influences 
that made him what he was. Luther’s fine saying, 
that this world has nothing more beautiful than a 
woman’s heart when it is the abode of piety, was 
illustrated in each of them.» The Jews do not seem 
to have had a synagogue at Derbe or Lystra. They 
had the unspeakable advantage of free access to 
those Scriptures, which deserved then, as now, to be 
called not only the Book of God but the God of 
Books. From a child, Timothy knew the Holy 
Scriptures. When, therefore, the Apostle and his 
companions came to the countryside where they 
dwelt, they found each heart of the little household 
ready to receive the Truth. On his second visit, 
Paul found the young man grown up to maturity, 
and designated already to the ministry of the 
Gospel. With his quick eye for men and character, 
Paul saw in him a suitable yoke-fellow in the Gospel, 
and he welcomed him to the heart of his heart ; 
and from that time Timothy became to Saint Paul 
all that Barnabas had been in his early years, and 
more, for, while Barnabas was a brother in the 
Gospel, Timothy was a son: “Timothy, my son, 
my own son in the faith; my beloved son, my 
yoke-fellow”. Here he calls him his second self : 
‘For I have no man like-minded who will natu- 
rally care for your state”. 

The word “ naturally,” then, is the keynote of the 
passage which describes Timothy’s character. I do 
not spend time in defending the remark. Light- 
foot’s comment may be quoted as sufficient: 
“ Timothy was neither a supposititious (vé4o0s) nor 
an adopted («o7oinros) son, but, as St. Paul calls 
him elsewhere, a true child in faith (yvjovov téxvov 
év TioTel). 
tions of his spiritual father.’ Possessing this 
character, Timothy was a contrast to all the rest of 
the disciples at Rome. There were degrees of 
warmth amongst them towards the Apostle and the 
Gospel; and there were those who were rather cool 
than cold: they were ready to fight, but not to go 


He inherited all the interests and affec- | 
| close, the dark shadows became darker. 


The Apostle says ‘‘all”—by which he 
means one and all with this single exception—“ all 
seek their own, not the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s”. In opposition to them, love for the souls 
of men was with Timothy a voluntary, a graceful, 
and a natural thing. 

We now propose to consider why regard for man’s 
spiritual interests ought to be natural to every 
Christian. 

Looking on the things of Jesus Christ, I remind 
you, is the first act of Christianity. 

‘‘ Mind’st thou the place, the spot of land, 

Where Jesus did thee meet, 

And how He got thy heart and hand— 
Thy husband then was sweet. 

O, then the garden, chamber, bank, 
A vale of vision seemed ; 

Thy joy was full, thy heart was frank, 

Thy husband was esteemed.” 


Into the life of the Lord Jesus Christ every suffer- 
ing that a sinless man could bear seems to have 
been crowded. He could say, ‘‘The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay His head”. 
Wayworn and weary, we see Him resting by the 
well on the dusty highway. Fatigued and dis- 
heartened, He is rocked to sleep by the tossings of 
the fisher’s boat. His was a mind that could 
understand all mysteries, and yet He moved 
amongst men of the narrowest prejudices. His 
was a love that brought him from heaven, yet when 
He came to His own house His own brethren 
received Him not. His nature was holy, harmless, 
undefiled ; yet He lived amongst men who delighted 
in iniquity. He could recall the day when this 
world passed forth, fresh and pure from its Creator’s 
hands; but now, wherever He went He moved 
amongst the gloomy ruins of that work in which 
He had partaken, and over which He had rejoiced. 
And as this long, weary life of suffering drew to a 
His soul 
became exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. We 
see Him in the garden when His sweat was, as it 
were, great drops of blood falling down to the ground. 
Pilate and Herod joined hands over His betrayed 
innocence. ‘The cruel denial of one disciple, the 
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treacherous kiss of another, the shameful defection 
of all, enter like iron into His soul. He en- 
countered the insult and contumely, the mockings 
and scourgings, of the hireling soldiers. The purple 
robe was stripped away, the mock admiration 
exchanged for bitter reviling. Fainting under His 
burden, we see Him passing from the city on His 
way to the place of punishment: and “when they 
came to the place called Calvary, there they cruci- 
fied Him”. But even that was not enough for the 
men whose hollowness He had exposed. It was 
not enough for them that body and mind and spirit 
were bending, nigh to breaking, beneath the load 
of a world’s iniquity. Reproach and gibe and scoff 
and sneer, each winged with deadly hatred, do their 
work. Whilst He prays for them, they cry, ‘‘ Come 
down from the Cross”; whilst nature gasps out her 
anguish in the opening of the graves and rending 
of the rocks, they stand exulting by with the taunt, 
“Thou that destroyest the Temple, and buildest it 
again in three days, save Thyself”. And there 
too, as if no human pang might be wanting, His 
heart had all its wounds opened afresh by the pre- 
sence in His sufferings of His mother. Her hands 
had woven the seamless robe, on which, even then, 
the soldiers cast their lots. Her lips had taught 
Him in the quiet cottage, in the hill country of 
Nazareth, the hymn, “ My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” Her ears were destined to 
hear it—-the utterance of His bitterest anguish on 
the Cross of Calvary. 

Now, brethren, when we believe in Christ, we 
believe that He lived that life of suffering for us; 
that He died that death of ignominy for us; that 
He emptied Himself of His glory for us; that He 
was made in fashion as a man for us; that He sub- 
mitted to death—even the death of the Cross—for 
us. We hear the truth and the meaning of that 
life and that work all compacted for us into some 
such sentences as these: “God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life”; “ Herein indeed is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and gave His only- 
begotten Son to die for us”. 

Christ, in other words, became to us, then, the 
measure of all things, as Christians trusting in that 
death for salvation, and as Christians accepting that 
life as our ideal, after which we are constantly to 
strive. Surely it ought to be the most natural 
thing in the world that we should care for the 
things of others. Necessity is laid upon us: “Vea 
woe is unto us if we seek our own things and not 
the things of Jesus Christ”. 

Second.—If care for the state of others is inter- 
woven with the beginnings of Christian life, it is 
equally necessary for its continuance. Self-preser- 
vation, we say, is the first law of nature. Unselfish- 
ness is the principle of self-preservation in the 


Christian life. Common as is the commonplace, 
this is the point in a discussion of the subject a 
which to remind you that the law of God’s universe 
is: “Give that you may get, and get that you ma’ 
give”. Christianity in this respect brings man into 
perfect accord with the law of the world. There is 
not a daisy in the sod, or buttercup on the lea, or 
modest violet, but has this lesson for me—it is 
blessed to receive, it is more blessed to give. The 
selfishness in Christian life which takes all, and gives 
nothing back, is sure to be its own bane. The 
Christian man who thinks and prays most for others 
is the man who brings the largest measure of bless- 
ing upon himself. He may not be the best critic 
of a sermon, as those count themselves critics who 
make a man an offender for a word, but he will 
profit most from the sermon. He may not care for 
what some are pleased to call the grand thoughts, 
but he will appreciate the good thoughts. Solid 
instruction will always be a welcome guest. He 
may not have time to gather the flowers that grow 
by the roadside, but as he presses on he devours 


the way, and is the first to reach the journey’s end. 


; 


The traveller, far up on some Alpine height, sees — 
another traveller toiling up the steep ascent; as his : 
brother nears some hidden, and to him unknown, 


precipice, in a tone that startles him, he shouts—~ 
The voice may startle the other into 


“ Beware !” 


safety ; at all events he is free from his brother’s © 
blood, whilst back upon his own ear comes the ; 
echo of his own warning, and says to him again— 


“* Beware | ” 
nature; the Christian must naturally care for the 
state of others. 

Third.—In the third place, care for the state of 
others is natural in Christian life when we consider 
the law of the Christian’s relation to other men. 
The Gospel baptizes into Christ ordinary human 
benevolence ; it enforces the fundamental teaching 
of social morality. Our fellow-men have claims on 
us, because they are our fellows, which we cannot 
ignore. If any of us has a word of wisdom to 
speak, God will not hold us faithful if we refuse to 
speak it. If we can in any degree contribute to 
make this life happier, and a more beautiful thing 
in the eyes of our neighbours, we are required by 
inexorable law so to do. When Christians hear 
that there are men amongst us, who are doing their 
utmost to relieve distress, to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, they must bid them good-speed 
in the name of the Lord; inasmuch as they are 
doing it unto one of the least of the Lord’s little 
ones, they are doing it unto Him. But this is not 
the highest ground on which we press our appeal 
this morning. ‘There are deeper needs than those 
of the body, higher wants than those of the flesh. 
As Christians, we possess that which we believe can 
satisfy every spiritual need and meet every spiritual 
want. If I do not stay to picture that need, it is 


Self-preservation is the first law of © 


it is certainly better than a bad emotion. 
like a good thought, it depends on how we use 


. 
oo 
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10t because I regard an appeal to the emotions as 
shonouring to Christ and to His Gospel. The 
ospel surely has to do with human emotions, as 
ith every other portion of human nature. Emo- 


tions are the winds that fill the sails and propel the 


ship ; if Christianity has nothing to do with govern- 


ing the course of the ship, surely one might doubt 


whether it was a religion for mankind. I am not 
prepared to accept, without qualification, the dictum 
that emotion is worthless if it does not end in action. 
Surely a good emotion is better than no emotion: 
It is 


it, whether it comes to anything or not. What has 


been said of affection may be said as truly of justi- 


fiable emotion. 


Emotion was never wasted ; if it 
enriched not the heart of another, its waters, re- 
turning back to their springs like the rain, shall fill 


~ them full—that which the fountain sends forth re- 


turns again to the fountain. 

I pass on, because this part of the argument is 
not within the special province which I have as- 
signed to myself this morning. In expounding this 
text, I could lay bare scenes of misery and suffering 
that would make the flesh shrink and the heart 
quiver. But, powerful as such appeals are, they 
are not the highest which we are justified in using. 
Just as we are told that the first reliable knowledge 
of the surface of the earth was gained from the 
study of the stars, so it is from our acquaintance 
with the will of Christ that we gather most clearly 
the lines of duty towards our fellow-men. ‘This is 
the very heart of our case, for there are many 
servants now-a-days who ‘break away every man 
from his master. ‘Convert the world!” voices 
are heard saying outside the Church—voices are 
heard re-echoing the words within the Church— 
“ Convert the world! Leviathan is not so tame. 
What have you to show for all your efforts ?_ Tribes, 
for which the Bible was translated, have died out. 
A few hundred converts from year to year are all 
you can reckon up in India and China. If the 
South Sea Islands were a diadem in the Redeemer’s 
crown, as missionary rhetoric has told us of, it 
would be but a drop in the bucket. At home 
luxury is growing and riches are increasing, but 
there is no corresponding increase in your receipts. 
There are many who could not name your mission 
stations. Your missionary literature is not bought, 
or, if bought, it is left unread. Your prayers are 
destitute of all missionary fervour. Confess it at 
once, the old Adam is too strong for you.” 

This is no longer the day of small things in 
missionary enterprise, it is a day of great things. 
It is to be compared, not to an army making its 
way over mountain passes with difficult steps, but 
to an army that has gained the day, and is hastening 
to the spoil. Even if the objection to missions, as 
thus put, is true, the objector has no ground for 


when circumstances seem to call a halt. 


exultation. If the missionary spirit is decaying in 
England, then there is a canker in the nation’s 
‘heart and a blight on its prosperity. But, without 
staying to argue or recriminate, we can have only 
one reply when the objection is thus put—Christ _ 
has commanded our action, and we must obey 


Christ. To such a work as this there are times 


It is good 
at such times to be wary and cautious, but work. 
must take the place of caution, and effort must 
take the place of prayer. It is His to keep the 
light alive, ours to light the lamp ; His to determine 
which seed shall prosper, this or that, ours to sow 
the seed beside all waters. It is His, if He pleases, 
to present to us the best circumstances, it is ours 
at all times to make the best of circumstances. 
Whether the funds are advancing or retrograding, 
whether there is the joy of harvest in the harvest- 
field or not, we must care for others, because we 
must obey the command of the Lord. Be it 
that we are fighting a losing battle, we still shall 
fight ; be it that we are emptying the ocean a drop 
at a time, we shall still withdraw the drop; be it 
that we are rolling uphill the stone that must re- 
bound, we shall still continue ; be it that we have 
toiled all night and have caught nothing, if it is the 
Master’s voice that says, ‘“‘Cast your nets on the 
other side ”—on the other side we mean to cast 
them, and by-and-by, when the daylight comes, 
the Lord will give us the draught. We are obeying 
the Master’s command: we must care for the state 
of others. 

If we are tempted at times to forget the com- 
mandment, and to be so unnatural in our Chris- 
tianity as to disregard spiritual destitution, it is 
because we forget the hope and the assurance of 
triumph. Have you ever noticed in how many 
ways our proverbial philosophy bears upon impa- 
tience? ‘All hawthorns do not blossom on Christ- 
mas day.” ‘Ill weeds are sure to thrive.” “ Truth 
lies at the bottom of the well.” “Rome was not 
built in a day.” ‘‘ The rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” Now, the Christian has the natural impa- 
tience of the race to struggle with when he pledges 
himself to his enterprise, and he needs such homely 
words of warning and advice as much as most men. 
When he looks at himself and his own feeble 
powers arraigned against the great evil world, no 
wonder that his hands hang down. Elijah cried : 
“‘Tt is enough ; now, O Lord, take away my life, for 
I am not better than my fathers”. Jacob said: ‘‘ All 
these things are against me”. Isaiah moans: “‘ Woe 
is me, for I am a man of unclean lips”. Jeremiah 
mourns: “*O Lord God, I am but achild”. The 
Baptist, shut up in prison, sends to Christ with the 
demand : ‘‘ Art Thou He that should come, or look 
we for another?” But for all that, brethren, in 
spite of our doubt and despondence, “the foundation 
of God standeth sure”. “God hath highly exalted 
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in buying back the opportunities that have slippec 
away: as one has said, ‘‘I have given the whole 
day to Satan, and have nothing but the gloaming 
to give to Christ, and I will give it all”. But, even 
when the resolution is thus manfully avowed, the 
habits that have been formed are not abandoned by 
one volition; no man changes his opinion, still 
less his habits, after forty years of age. Planted in 
good soil, fed with water from the river of life, 
habit becomes a valiant tree that sends forth beau- 
tiful branches, and each in turn designed to become 
the base and root of others: Permit bad habits to 
grow upon you, they may be brushed aside to-day 
like gossamer threads, twenty years hence they 
may be manacles for the hands and fetters for the 
feet. Learn young. “What young John will not 
do, old John cannot do.” With the young convert, 
however, where the habits of Christian service 
grow with his life, where life and Christian service’ 
may be said to begin together, the instincts, affec- 
tions, and duties become natural. What the old 
convert does with difficulty, the young convert does _ 
easily ; the water, which is in one case pumped up_ 

by delicate and complicated hydraulics, bubbles up 

naturally from the spring in the other; the tribute, 


Jesus, and given Him a name that is above every 
. name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow.” Yes, brethren, Christian hope is a small 
child, but she can carry this great anchor when 
others are overwhelmed by the calamities of life. 
The Christian can rejoice in hope when he is sur- 
rounded by imperfection and sin. Having this 
hope, he can purify himself even as Christ is pure. 
When that last hour comes to him, as to everyone, 
which tries the ground of every man’s confidence, 
his hope is with Christ within the veil; when he is 
downcast by repeated failures, by the slow progress 
of goodness, by the partial and languid movements 
of those who ought to be zealous; when he is 
downcast by the open triumphs of ungodliness— 
still he can triumph in that blessed hope. Wher- 
ever you have a Christian man, there you have, or 
_ ought to have, a hopeful man,—hopeful for himself, 
hopeful for the Church, hopeful for the world. 
Hopeful for himself that sin shall yet be. finally 
beaten down beneath his feet; hopeful for the 
world, that it shall yet be delivered from the dark- 
ness and degradation of sin; hopeful for the 
Church, that it shall yet burst asunder the chains 
of apathy and worldliness that too long have bound 


it, and never cease in its victorious progress till 
universal man has laid himself prostrate at the feet 
of Christ. Yes! the hope that sent forth the 
Apostles on their godlike mission still beats in the 
Christian Church; the hope that kept martyr and 
confessor faithful still animates the Christian life. 
The hope that boasts the achievements of the past 
is girding the Church to do far more successful and 
determined conquest in the future. Having such 
a hope and such a prospect, surely it is a natural 
thing, and ought to be a universal thing, for the 
Christian heart to care for the state of others. 

Such, no doubt, were the arguments that van- 
quished the selfishness of Timothy, but they ought 
to have produced the same effect on others, and 
ought to produce the same effect on Christians now. 
Why do they not? Why does the spirit of selfish- 
ness flourish under so many forms? In other words, 
what was the special factor in Timothy’s piety that 
made him naturally care for the state of others? 
He was a Christian from his youth up. The vase 
retained to the last the savour of the perfume that 
once had filled it. The grace of God can subdue 
the heart of man at any age, even when the carnal 
life has branded itself on the countenance of the 
aged sinner, even when every thought seems to be 
the segment of a wicked circle; even when every 
word, like the feather from the wing of a diseased 
eagle, indicates that the blood is poisoned. But 
the old convert rarely puts off the old man entirely. 
Sometimes it is not so—sometimes the greater the 
sinner has been, the greater the saint becomes. 
The old convert feels that there is a call to 
special diligence, and the few years left are spent 


which in the one case may be squeezed out (and 
oh! how hardly some old Converts can bear to be~ 
squeezed !), comes naturally in the other case. 

One or two applications. Let parents recognise 
their responsibility. The mother—I name the 
mother because hers is the plastic hand which forms 
the coming generation. Bunyan long ago taught 
this. Give us mothers—good, old-fashioned, un- 
selfish mothers ; praying mothers, who will see to 
it that the missionary spirit be kept alive in the 
hearts of their children—and we shall have many 
more than we have yet of those who naturally care” 
for the things of others. Of course the father has 
his part to play as well. He is bound to give his 
children the priceless legacy of a holy character and 
a godly example—bound to provide a home in 
which the house shall become a church and the 
family a temple. Some of them, even when the 
best has been done, may wander far from God, but 
there will always be a subtle cable drawing them 
back again, and the likelihood is that they will not 
wander. From them will come the rank and file 
of the reliable Christian army. Amongst them will 
be found the most useful office-bearers in our 
Church. Many of them will have occasion, when 
they seek for ordination, to bear witness that the 
seed of the kingdom was implanted by a father’s 
hand and watered by a mother’s tears. And surely 
I may say a word, in closing, to the young them- 
selves. Seneca, when dealing with the complaint 
that men have no choice as to their birth, says that 
though that is true, every man has it in his power 
to be born as he pleases in his mental life—the 
books we read, the authors we choose, are of our 


own selection. 
_is much truer of the spiritual life. 
_a blessed demand it is !—give me thine heart; my 
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True as this is of the mental life, it 
My son — what 


daughter, give me thine heart. I ask for your 
money to-day, but money is the lowest demand 
that I make in the name of my Master. There is 
a palsy in the hand always when there is a frost in 


the heart. Money is given from a thousand motives ~ 


—as many often as there are subscribers. Some 
give—no, they don’t give—they leave what they 
cannot take away. Some don’t like to refuse a 


friend. Some have a keen eye to business, and 
%, think £1 occasionally a good investment. Some are 
a 


proud, and like to say, “I thank God I am not as 
other men, I give tithes of all I possess”. Some 
give from vanity, some from self-love, some from 
ambition. Such money may be,—I don’t say it zwz/7 
be,—but it may be useful in the hands of others. 
Money, thus given, can bring no merit in the sight 
of God, who is a God of judgment and looketh at the 
heart. I ask you then, bring of your money; I ask 
you for your heayts. All here have given money at 
times, and we thank God for you that there is in 
in your hearts some good thing towards the Lord 
God of Israel, but oh! surely no inconsistency can 
be greater or more manifest than this—a human 
hand giving money for the hearts of others which 
has not given its own heart to Christ—to extinguish 
a conflagration in the house of another and leave 
your own house to be burned down—to be a finger- 
post (using Matthew Henry’s illustration), always 
pointing the way and never going—to be a bell, 
always calling to the sanctuary and never entering. 
These are not too violent metaphors in illustration 
of and remonstrance with your position. And so, 
my friends, young men and maidens especially, I 
close my address this morning with this demand— 
the Master has sent me with this message to you, 
“ My son, My daughter, give Me thine heart” ; and 
then you will naturally care for the state of others. 


—~———_ 


Rt the Literary Tabfe, 


Two books on the Table attract our attention first, for we 
are not above the admiration of fine bindings. They are 
Frietids and Friendship, by Mrs. A. R. Simpson, and Ivis, 
by Professor Delitzsch. The lady must come first, else 
the Professor would know no forgiveness. It is a little, 
square volume in light-blue and gold, and is just as good a 
shilling’s worth of a New Year present as one is likely to 
find after along search. It tells of ‘‘ Warrior Friends,” ‘‘ The 
Friend of Little Children,” “ Sleeping Friends,” and many 
more, One of the best friends is the ‘‘ Friend whose Face 
shone”. ‘The little book is as wholesome as the sun, of 
which it talks in this pleasant way. 


«« No wonder that the face of Moses shone. Even earthly 
sunshine heals us. The other day, in a sunny room, a 
friend said, ‘It makes us good’. Sydney Smith said, 


‘ Draw up the blinds, and glorify the room’, 


Ruskin says, 
‘Nor in any articulate manner could I the least explain to 
you what a deep element of life, for me, is in the sight 
merely of pure sunshine on a bank of living grass. 
than any pathetic music—yet I love music; more than any 
artful colour—and yet I love colour; more than any merely 
material thing visible to these old eyes in earth or sky ’.” 


More 


Professor Delitzsch’s Ivis comes to us in a binding as 
handsome as there is any need for. Edinburgh has long 
been famous for its bindings as to their powers of endurance ; 
here she enters the lists for beauty also—a formidable com- 
petitor. Our copy isin two shades of brown with bright 
gold lines and letters; but the book may be had in shades 
of green, of blue, or of red. 


Is Iris worth this attractive binding? Yes; the very best 
that you can give it. Nothing but an attractive cover 
would match the attractiveness of its contents. Ivis: 
Studies in Colour and Talks about Flowers, he calls it. 
And why Iris? Because ‘ the prismatic colours of the rain- 
bow, the brilliant sword lily, that wonderful part of the eye 
which gives it its colour, and the messenger of heaven who 
beams with joy, youth, beauty, and love, are all named Iris. 
The varied contents of my book stand related on all sides 
to that wealth of ideas which are united in this name.” 


The Blue of the Sky; Black and White; Purple and 
Scarlet; Colours of Ecclesiastical Dress; Academical Offi- 
cial Robes ; Gossip about Flowers and their Perfume; the 
Bible and Wine ; Love and Beauty—these are some of the 
varied contents, In the Blue of the Sky we find this. 


The Painter's Despair. 

Now there was light, God’s first-born, and with it colours, 
the children of light. 
into being, had, along with their peculiar forms, at the same 
time their peculiar colours, And when the ascending scale of 
organic and animated beingsreached its highest step in man, 
the human body was distinguished by that manifold soft 
mingling of colours, the rendering of which, the so-called 
carnation, is almost the painter’s despair. It is celebrated 
by the Shulamite, in the Song of Songs, as she exclaims: 
“« My beloved is white and ruddy”. 


All creatures which thereafter came 


This at once introduces a feature of Ivis which is interest- 
ing and valuable—its incidental expositions of Scripture. 
For, after all, Delitzsch is greatest as an expositor. He 
may be more, but he cannot help being that. In ‘‘ Black 
and White” we find the name Dumah brought in to illus- 
trate and be illustrated, to give light and to get it. 


Dumah. 

Motion, life, and light are interchangeable Bible concep- 
tions, and stillness, death, and darkness are their opposite. 
According to the gloomy Old Testament view of the other 
world, the one relief from which is faith in the living God, 
the realm of death is the land of stillness and darkness, 


ts Edc om, chick will wring out ie saath ae 
prophet in anguish of spirit: “ Watchman, 
ht quite gone?” es 
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‘Tue Press notices of the late Dr. Hatch’s work 
have invariably placed highest his Bampton Lecture 
_ on the Organization of the Early Christian Churches. 
3 But there is reason to believe that his last book, 
| Essays in Biblical Greek, is quite as noble a monu- 
ment to his genius and industry, and is likely to 
exercise as great an influence on religious thought. 
_ It had certainly a very different reception from the 
_ earlier book. The Bampton Lecture enjoyed all 
~ the advantage of a subject already made interesting 
~ aud almost popular by Dr. Lightfoot. Its conclu- 
sions were quite startling, coming from one in the 
_ writer’s position. So that it created nothing short 
of a furore, and was the religious book of the 
season; and Dr. Harnack gave it the exceptional 
honour of a translation into German. The Zssays 
had none of these advantages. The only important 
 review—that of Dr. Sanday—was unappreciative, 
the press was indifferent. 

Yet these Zssays have done a great service. 
They have drawn attention in a marked way to the 
linguistic value of the Septuagint. It may be said 
they have for the first time given it its rightful posi- 
tion as the great interpreter of the language of the 
New Testament. It is certain that in future all our 
best commentaries will find it necessary to show a 
much greater familiarity with this Greek translation 

of the Old Testament. 
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In Westcott’s Hebrews, just issued by Macmillan, 

Dr. Hatch’s method is fully recognised. ‘The Sep- 

tuagint receives its due. This is particularly notice- 

able in the valuable short essays with which the 

Commentary is enriched. Thus, one of the points 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. 
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upon which Dr. Sanday differed from Dr. Hatch 


was in the translation of the word daOj«y in Heb, 


ix. 15 ff. In a long and most interesting note, 
Canon Westcott decides for the meaning of “‘ cove- 
nant” there, as well as everywhere else in the New 
Testament, thus agreeing with Dr. Hatch, and fol- 
lowing the LXX., not the classical usage. He 
shows that this very word is a good example of the 
superiority of the LXX. over the classical writers 
for an understanding of New Testament language. 
Why, it has been asked, did the LXX. choose 
Sia}, which meant “ testament” in classical Greek, 
to represent “covenant” (the Hebrew nv) 
when there existed the very good word ovvOjxn? 
“That,” says Dr. Westcott, ‘‘is easily intelligible. 
In a Divine covenant the parties do not stand in 
the remotest degree as egua/ contractors (the sense 
of cvvOjxy). God in His good pleasure makes the 
arrangement which man receives, though he is not 
passive (2 Kings xi. 17). Such a covenant is a 
‘disposition,’ an ‘ ordainment,’ an expression of the 
divine will which they to whom it is made reve- 
rently welcome.” 


Robertson Smith’s new book, Zhe Religion of the 
Semites, has been the subject of a sharp controversy 
in the Academy. Professor Sayce reviewed the book 
there, not very favourably, it must be owned, and 
Professor Smith replied next week in a letter as 
long as the review. But before the review had got 
into print, Professor Sayce was away to the East, 
and could not make a speedy rejoinder. Accord- 
ingly, Dr. Cheyne appeared the following week, not, 
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sor Smith declines “‘at present to com- 
= his controversy with Professor Sayce by 
with the quite distinct issues raised by Dr. 


ia and Babylonia from his survey of the religion 
the Semites. “TI believe he is right in so doing. 
is dangerous for one who is not an Assyriologist 
_ to meddle with the cuneiform material.” But Pro- 
_ fessor Robertson Smith has not always observed the 
rule he laid down for himself. And Dr. Sayce com- 
plains that he 4as meddled with the cuneiform 
_ material—in order to commit blunders. It is easy 
to see that Dr. Sayce believes Professor Smith to be 
guilty of some contempt for Assyriology. Whether 
or not that explains Professor Smith’s incapacity to 
deal with the subject, it probably accounts for the 
severity of Dr. Sayce’s criticism. 


There is one point touched upon which is of 
considerable interest and importance—the meaning 
of the word Asherah (plu. Asherim) which occurs 
so frequently in the Old Testament. In the 

_ Authorised Version it is translated “grove”. The 
R.V. simply transliterates the word. Thus at 
Exodus xxxiv. 13—‘‘Ye shall cut down their 
groves” (A.V.); “Ye shall cut down their 
Asherim’’ (R.V.). At this place the Revisers 
give a marginal note—‘‘ Probably the wooden 
symbols of a goddess Asherah”; and they after- 
wards refer to this note whenever the word occurs. 
But this note has the appearance of a make-peace. 
The controversy about the meaning of “Asherah is 
a keen one, and the question is whether it means 
a wooden symbol which may be used of any god or 
goddess, or is itself the name of a goddess. Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith, in his new book, says it 
must have been either a living tree or a tree-like 
post. ‘‘ The oldest altars stood under actual trees; 
but this rule could not always be followed, and in 
the period of the kings it would seem that the place 
of the living tree was taken by a dead post or pole, 
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with both. “He i not eee a 
e only party to the controversy who | 
able as yet to reply. ~ In a very brief-. 


| The piety of a king is measured by them. Did he 
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are cases in wh ch it it 


el- nae oe sive eee rs 
quite right in maintaining that As 
dess, the pene critics of the Old 
withstanding.” Canon Cheyne suggest 
sibility, that there were two Asherahs, one a] 
the sacred pole, and the other being ‘the titl 
goddess. This is right and proper, since 
Cheyne is acting the part of a mediator. 
amusing to notice his spelling of the word. 
who hold it to be the name of a goddess spe 
Asherah ; the “higher critics,” who count it a f 
or tree, ashera; Canon Cheyne writes it altern 
Ashera or asherah ! = 23s 


“The higher critics of the Old Testament not- 
withstanding ””—-what does Professor Sayce 1 
by that? And what is the importance a O 
the meaning of this word at all? The answer is. 
that in the Higher Criticism it forms the pivot of a 
great argument. Everyone remembers the frequent 
mention of groves or asheras in the books of Kings. 


allow them to remain, or did he support the pro- 
phets in their desire to clear them away? So his | 
religious character is determined. Now, if the 
Asherah was a goddess, it was distinctly heathenish 
and flagrantly opposed to the worship of Jehovah. 
But, if it was merely a tree or pole, it may have 
been legitimately used in the worship of Jehovah, 
and the prophets had no objection to it, and did 
not object to it. It is only the priestly authors of 
these books who represent them as objecting, be- 
cause they cannot allow that God could have been 
properly worshipped anywhere out of Jerusalem. 

The ashera was not heathenish. ‘‘ Every altar,” to 
quote Professor Robertson Smith, ‘‘ had its ashera, 

even such altars as in the popular, pre-prophetic 
forms of Hebrew religion were dedicated to Jeho- 

vah.” It is impossible that, as such, Moses or the 

prophets could have found fault with it. Therefore 

its prohibition in, say, Deut. xvi. 21—‘‘ Thou shalt 
not plant an ashera of any kind of wood beside the 
altar of Jehovah,” must be due to one who believed — 
that Jehovah could not be worshipped under any 
symbol, or at any place but in Jerusalem, z.2., to a 

post-exilic author. But, if the Asherah was a 


‘ 


“heathen goddess, this argument for the late date of 
Deuteronomy is, of course, lost. 


We hope to be able, in our next number, to 
present a review of Professor Robertson Smith’s 
Religion of the Semites from a competent pen, so 
that we make no attempt to enter upon its merits, 
beyond saying that, to those who are not specialists, 
it will be found the most readable of all his books. 
Dr. Sayce notwithstanding, there is Jess ** positive- 
ness ” about it than we are accustomed to, and the 
usual characteristics of learning, clearness, ingenuity, 
and suggestiveness are more and greater than ever. 


The Homiletic Review for December contains a 
paper by the Rev. D. N. Beach on “ The Literature 
of the Office and Work of the Holy Spirit”. The 
author has strong belief in “ the helpfulness of a 
considerable amount of reading” on the subject. 
For this purpose he recommends Hare’s Mission of 
the Comforter, Smeatan’s Doctrine of the Holy Spirit; 
Owen, and, lastly, Philip’s Love of the Spirit. 
But he evidently has most confidence in the late 
Professor Smeaton’s Cunningham Lecture. 
“Smeaton,” he says, “ for a comprehensive and 
thorough presentation of the whole subject—his 
is the best single book on it of which I know.” 
The paper was originally read before the Boston 
Congregationalist Ministers’ Meeting. 


Surely the greatest preacher of our day is Canon 
Liddon. His December course of sermons in St. 
Paul’s filled the building, and the crowds who 
came, came to hear the preaching, not the music, 
for they stayed the sermon through. But more 
conclusive testimony comes from the able editors. 
Always on the outlook for the best sermon that is 
being preached, four of them (and _ perhaps 
more whom we have not seen) chose Dr. Liddon 
on one day; so that the week after he delivered 
one of the sermons of the present course, it was to 
be found in print in four different periodicals. We 
know another in which it will certainly appear 
some weeks hence. Then it will be issued in a 
volume of the Contemporary Pulpit Library. And, 
last of all, Canon Liddon himself will publish it 
through the Rivingtons, his own publishers. 


. 4 THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. : 


The January Zxfositor contains one paper of price- 
less value ; and we do not mean the late Bishop of 
Durham’s on the genuineness of St. John. It is Pro- 
fessor Agar Beet’s discussion of the phrase “ eternal 
destruction” (6\<Opov aidwov) in 2 Thessalonians i. 
g. Readers who hurry to the end of the paper to 
see what the writer’s Aosition is, will lose the good 
of it all. His “position,” so far as this paper 
reveals it, is anti-universalist : “St. Paul asserts, or 
at least seems to-assert, that the future punishment 
of sin will be ruin, utter and hopeless and final”. 
But it is paying Mr. Beet no compliment to read 
this conclusion and then rank him among the 
“orthodox” ; while it is doing him a great injustice 
to suppose that his position had anything to do 
with this conclusion. 


The value of the paper is in its method, not its 
conclusions. The words are taken up one after 
another, first ‘‘ destruction,” then “ eternal,” and an 
investigation is made into their meaning, not accord- 
ing to etymology merely, but according to the usage 
of language. And this investigation is carried out 
so carefully, so thoroughly, and so impartially that 
we have no hesitation in saying that Professor Beet 
has placed one part of this vexed question beyond 
the reach of controversy. Some years ago the ques- 
tion of future punishment almost went into hysterics. 
The magazines with articles upon it ran up to the 
twentieth edition. Piles of books were written on 
it. But when the hysterical stage was past, it was 
impossible to see that the discussion had been 
much advanced, or any contribution made to it of 
permanent value. For it is not by hysterics that 
any progress can ever be made, but by patient, 
scholarly investigation. If the question should 
ever become a burning one again, let the spirit and 
method of Professor Beet be more closely followed, 
and then we may reach some reliable and permanent 
results. 


‘DEAR Sir,—Allow me to call your attention to 
a remarkable sermon on 1 Cor. ii. 2, preached by 
Dr. Dale before the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
last spring, and published in the Methodist Recorder 
at the time. I like your MacazinE immensely ; but 
would it not be well to introduce a ‘‘ Young Mini- 
sters’ Page” in the place of one of your numerous 
subjects for young people? We are a much ne- 
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Yours truly, ——, —— W. 


gestion is most attractive. We are sure 


Young Ministers; we have thought 
the first, and have already some plans 
[f ministers and students will favour us with 
. Jeas on the subject by the middle of Feb- 


al , perhaps we shall be able to do something in 
[arch number. 
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- Montuiy EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


Examination Paper will be set monthly on the Life of 
avid. The book recommended for use is The Life of 
avid, by the Rev. P. Thomson, published by eanduels. 
‘lark, price 6d. The name, age, and address of the Candi- 
date must accompany the answers every month. Prizes 
“will be given to successful Candidates monthly. 


REPORT FOR JANUARY. 
Senior Section. 


rt, Minnre G. Meek, care of Rev. Wm. Duncan, U.P. 
Manse, Maryhill, Glasgow. 
Next in Order :—M. C. (Dundee). 


Middle Section, 
a I, JAMES GRAy, 162 Skene Street West, Aberdeen. 
Bx Subsequent Order :—N. H. B. (Hamilton), A. M. M. 
: (Hamilton), C, G. (Aberdeen), A. R. (Stirling), J. T. D 
: (Coldstream), H. M. (Perth), A. N. L. (Glasgow). 
‘ 


Funior Section. 


t. ALex. C. Mackay, Moss View, Dennistown, Glasgow. 
Subsequent Order :—C. B. (Hamilton), L. M. (Hamilton), 


EXAMINATION PAPER, V. 


(Answers must be sent by the 13th February, to the 
Editor, Kinneff, Bervie, N.B.) 


t. For what action is the name of Rizpah remembered ? 

2. Describe the preparations for Absalom’s rebellion. 

3. What is the history of Shimei? How does it reflect 
on the character of David ? 


g can be done in the interest of Divinity | 


‘If heartiest love were 0. 
A gladde New Yeare 
We'd make for t 
All free from care, all 
Each daie shoulde 


And yet, though power were one with love, 
Alas, how quicklie it should prove 
Each wanted eyes; _ fed caries ae 
And fondest will shoulde yet work ill: 
We are not wise. aa 


Ye Deepest Love! ye Highest Power! 

Ye onlie Wisdom ! bless each hour. te 
He knoweth best : ’ 

So, daie by daie, in His own waie, 
Thou shalt be blest. 


—_—>— - : =e 


Bnecdotes for the Sunday Secboc 
Suffer the Little Children, 


By the Rev. N. Warxer, D.D. ~ 


A lady-missionary in the East tells that one day a woman > 
came to her with a baby, whom whe had found in a ditch, — 
The poor child had been cast out by its own father—as — 
thousands of others in heathen countries have been—because 
it was “only a girl”. In begging the lady to take charge - 
of the very unattractive object that was presented to her (it — 
was naked and covered with mud), the woman said, “ Please — 
do take this little thing; your God is the only God that 
teaches to be good to little children”.—The Church Stand- — 
ing of the Children. a 
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Flowers. 


By Professor Dexirzscu, D.D. 


A flower may become a prophet of comfort, and the 
sight of it may cast a ray of light into the darkness of the 
human soul, the smell of it may give a foretaste of victory — 
to the man who is wrestling to escape from this world. — 
When the cholera was raging in Halle, my friend Professor 
Guericke has told me that he used to put a pink in his 
mouth, and protected himself from the miasma by its bright 
look and healthful scent.—Ivis. 


A ship was rounding Cape Horn, where, as you may | 
know, the sun may not appear for many days together. It 
had encountered violent storms. The weather was so cold 
that icicles were hanging from the mast. A sailor-boy was 
ordered out upon one of the yardarms to reef a sail; but as — 
he was hanging out there, over the stormy sea, he cried that 
he was about to fall. The captain shouted to him to hold 
on, ran up the rigging, and lashed the boy to the yard. 
When the captain was tying the rope round the lad’s body he 
said: “If ever you prayed in your life, pray now!” “TI 
cannot pray,” said the boy, ‘‘but I can sing.” And there 
the boy sang this verse of the paraphrase, learned in the 
Sunday school at Irvine: 

The Lord commands the tempest forth, 
And stills the stormy wave ; 

And though His arm be strong to smite, 
*Tis also strong to save, 


—Robertson of Irvine, Poet and Preacher. 


* 


Thou shalt have joy and gladness. —LUukKE i. 14. 


THESE words were spoken to the parents of John 


and Jesus. Prophetic in form, they have been 
proved true in the event. And that truth is in 
direct opposition to what, on ordinary grounds of 
reason and probability, we might have expected to 
have seen realised. The stern, rough, desert 
prophet John will be in the main, and because of 
the ascendency he wins, a source of exultation to 
his dearest friends; while to His mother, looking 
on the outward circumstances of His career, Jesus, 
in virtue of the hostility He evokes and the failure 
He incurs, will be a constantly augmenting grief. 

Let us study this contrast. ‘Transporting our- 
selves to the times of our Lord, let us look at the 
lives of these two evolving before the eyes of men, 
just as we might look at the lives of two contempo- 
raries. If, as we believe this narrative is real, they did 
thus live among men, and human judgments would 
be formed regarding them according to the laws and 
under the influences which ordinarily govern human 
opinion. Human history would be a sealed book to 
us if we did not posit the essential sameness of 
human nature in all ages, and remember, though 
He was divine, Jesus had a real human nature. 
How did men then come to have such contrary 
opinions of these tvo—Jesus and John? How did 
they make the name of the latter a proud boast to 
his parents? Why did they go near to kill Mary 
with what they thought and said of, and finally did 
to, her spotless Son ? 

I. The Wonder of this Contrast—We would 
have said that John was a man born for contumely. 
He was a reformer. His whole life was a revolt, not 
merely against immorality, but against the accepted 
forms and usages of religion, because they covered 
up and were associated with such evil and wrong ; 
and this revolt was all the more striking when you 
consider his origin. There would not be a more 
religious household in all Israel than that in which 
he was brought up ; and this religion was not a mere 
pietism indifferent to form, but was manifested in 
the most scrupulous conformity to all the require- 
ments of the law. Beyond that there was a very 
strong family interest in the maintenance of the 
religious institutions and observances of the land. 
On both sides of the house he was connected with 
the priesthood. His father went up twice a year 
to Jerusalem for temple service, and would carry 
to remote Hebron, where it is probable they lived, 
his own profound impression of the glorious temple 
ritual, making it live in the halo of his own rever- 
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By THE Rev. JoHN Smiru, M.A. OF ori ygio™ 7 
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A sword shall pierce through thine own soul. —LUKE ii. 35. | tions of her race—for she waslof ae ee sy 
Aaron—Elizabeth’s face would glow as she heard — 
And so, while in the © 
neighbour houses all the talk would be of kine 


ence before the eyes of his son. 


the oft repeated tale. 


and pastoral pursuits, great memories and_ holy 
associations would make this hope bright with the 
glory and awfulness of God. 

And there was another memory nearer still which 
brought God very close to them. Was it not within 
the hallowed precincts of the temple, during the 


~ solemn hour of service, that the angel of the Lord, 


standing on the right side of the altar of incense, 
announced the birth of John? What reverence for 


that place then would fill all their breasts ! Would 


you not have thought that Jerusalem and the 
temple would have been the lad’s daily dream? 
But very far is that from the truth. He discovers 
no passion for the city; he avoids the temple 
worship ; he loves to be alone. The hills around 
his home, the great desert solitudes to the south, 
were dearer to his heart. 

Where he learnt to loathe the unreality and veiled 
enormities of the age, we cannot tell. Among other 
things, his reverent father would let drop tidings of 
abuses, scandals, hideous evils, which would give 
the son, with all his young reverence bursting in 
him, some idea of the devil’s caldron of malice and 
hypocrisy that was seething and bubbling at the 
very temple base, filling the house of God with its 
blinding, stifling smoke. His dear, good father, 
who, while he kept to the beaten track, would 
deplore the practical unrighteousness which under- 
lay the deceit of the Pharisees, was all unwittingly 
stirring the fires of revolt in his son’s heart. Most 
of us can remember times when, in the keenness of 
our young enthusiasm for right, we could have 
cursed evils that broke on our view in connection 
with the cause of God ; but this was an elect soul, 
a man exceptionally endowed, built high in the 
moral and with a vast breadth of nature toward 
the divine. These evidences. of all-pervasive 
hollowness were a torture. For himself, he could 
not take part with that grimacing crowd. Though 
a million statutes bolstered up that worship, he 
would have none of it. There was something that 
took precedence of all statute, viz., that a man keep 
his sincerity of soul before the eye of heaven. His 
pious father thought it best to go on doing his 
duty, feeling that for others he had no responsi- 
bility. ‘ But ah,” says John, “Tam not like my 
father. I cannot think with him. lama member 
of this nation; I am bound with it. If I go up 
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y has gone.” 
wrong, so did John think. He was in 
t till the day of his showing unto Israel. 
he deep sky, on the serene summits and 
ablelands of Judea, he found nothing to jar 
is sense of right. In his noble indignation 
w off everything which bound him to the 
ional, posturing, scheming world. He 
be a child of nature, and limit his wants to 
t could immediately supply. The hair from 
mels woven into coarse cloth would make 
garment. His food would be what he would 
er on the wild. Nor would he stir his passions, 
and muddy his soul with a drop of intoxicating fluid. 
__ When the world waxes rotten, there have always 
been noble protesters like this. But, alas! how 
ny have sullied the nobility of their protest by 
their own error and sin; some, like Rousseau, 
_ substituting for the vices of society the ruder 
_ passions of nature; others rushing from the excess 
_ of frivolity into the no less noxious extreme of 
_ pride; others exposing the weakness of man only 
to prophesy despair; others, in hurling away the 
empty mask and trappings of unfaith, losing faith 
_ itself—wandering, as one of this class (Carlyle) has 
said, in the Golgotha of the “ No,” where peace is 
not appointed to them. But from infancy John 
lived under the eye of God. Zecharias’ fears and 
anxious forbodings would all be quenched when he 
saw the holy fire burning on the altar of that young 
heart. “He has better guidance than mine,” 
would his thought be. The hand of the Lord was 
with him. This is not a satirist, nor a social 
_ contract philosopher, nor a pessimist, nor a deifier 
of crowned and triumphant force. This is what 
these latter ages have not seen, a prophet of the 
Lord. What his training was none has said. God 
veils from view the building up of prophet souls, 
Men would bring the yardstick of their petty 
morality and impute their own mean motives to 
these sons of the morning. So, as He drapes the 
mountains in mist, He hides these Elijahs, and 
Amoses, and Baptists till He makes them like iron 
pillars and brazen walls against the contradictions 

of men. 

But one day the word of God came to John. 
Ay, that was not a pious cant but a stupendous 
reality. He had had his own thoughts, bitter, 
stern, dark enough. But he could not go to 
his fellow-men with these. He felt that these 
natural vehemences wanted not sin. He had 
been growing, if not one whit more reconciled to 
prevailing wrong, humbler before eternal right. 
He had been learning passionately to cast him- 
self in his utter unworthiness at God’s feet. Who 
could hear him afterwards and not feel that this is 
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To their own great: loss multitudes ha 
in the reality of such communications. T- 
out that man cannot know God and leave 
of faith for the open shelterless sea. T 
victims of.a self-willed blunder. I never lear 
in this book that man of himself could arrive ai 
knowledge of God. But what it tells me is that G 
can touch, and move, and renew, and so lift m 
into a vision of himself. And we believe that C 
is so touching and renewing individual wills b 
thousands at this hour. We believe that history 
is inexplicable, except on the supposition that the 
Author of us all from time to time has flashed 
through human wills His almighty power. ea 

John was one of these organs of the Divine. 
He came forth to speak not the petulance of the 
creature, but the holy thought of God—not with _ 
the curl of sarcasm on his lip, but with the most. 
affecting humility visible in word and act. He 
will have none of the temple, however ; he keeps 
to the desert where he found God. His whole 
bearing is that of a man who has had burned into 
him such a thought of the Divine that he is im- 
pervious to all other fear. Repent! he cries. He 
has no philosophy, no eloquence ; his words break 
over men like the crack of doom. They are sinners, 
conscious offenders, and they are summoned to in- © 
stant repudiation of their sin. No more dallying — 
or debating. This moment turn from sin to God. — 
Connection with Abraham would not avail, but 
righteousness alone. Rich and poor, great and 
small, have to do with this righteous ONG. eine 
makes no distinction among men. Why, when 
the religious leaders of the nation come he cries: 
‘“Viper brood, who hath warned you to flee from 
the wrath to come ?”’ 

Was this a man likely to have a prosperous 
course? He deliberately set aside their insti- 
tutions. At least he ignored them. He smote 
the religious heads of the nation for their sins; 
he made light of their Abrahamic descent; he 
ruffled every conscience with his denunciations 
and warnings. Yet his parents had no reason for 
anxiety. He drew the nation round himself; he 
woke universal faith in his prophetic character; 
he inspired in vast numbers the enthusiasm for a 
better life. The nation rejoiced in him. Old 
Zecharias, who had borne so patiently the evils he 
deplored, is beside himself with joy that boy of his 
should so stir the national conscience. Even his 
death came as the fitting crown of such a career. 
The people never turned from him, No, he con- 
tinued to rule the conscience of the nation from 
his grave. When Jesus was being condemned the 
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rulers of the people were afraid to say a word against 

hn, for all men counted hima prophet. It was an 
alien hand that imprisoned him; it was an alien heart 
that plotted his death. Jewry wept over his bier. 
Such was John’s life, a victory mght through, and 
not least victorious in death; a life to weep proud 
tears over, to inspire never-ceasing exultation in 
friendly breasts. 

Turn now to Christ’s life. 
in Him to commend His message which was not 
present in John? He had the advantage of John’s 
proclamation of Him as Messias. He started at 
the same point, with the same message. But with 
- what wonderful lights of thought and imagination 
did He brighten His theme. What breadths of 
vision marked His discourse! what tenderness 
thrilled in His briefer words! How marvellous 
His sympathy with every form of suffering! how 
unparalleled His miraculous power, spent to heal 
and save! And with all His claims to peerless 
distinction how lowly He remained, how self- 
forgetting He was, to what depths of voluntary 
humiliation He gladly stooped ! 

How Mary must have learned to love that im- 
maculate Son. With her memory of what was 
prophesied ere His birth fresh in mind, and seeing 
clear and plain within Him marks of His umique 
character and destiny, how anxiously must she 
have waited for the glory of His unique career to 
unfold. But she suffered only a series of disap- 
pointments. Her very sons who came out of the 
same womb did not believe in Him. At the very 
start the people of Nazareth went near to kill Him. 
His heart was grieved well-nigh to breaking at 
the persistent unbelief of Capernaum, Bethsaida, 
Chorazin. Then as His teaching became more 
austere His followers shed off by hundreds. It 
seemed as if the brothers had drawn the mother to 
their side for a time. One day with her sons, who 
were outsiders, she comes as an outsider to talk 
with her Son. Poor woman, how keen her grief 
must have been ! 

But worse followed. Presently envenomed 
enemies were found to be dogging His every foot- 
step. They were present at every meeting, and 
tried in every way to entangle Him in His talk. 
Yet Jesus was not like John. He did not forsake, 
He frequented the temple. He came not to de- 
stroy the law, but to fulfil. He did not ignore, 
He dwelt on the distinction between the children 
of Abraham and the outer world. He clearly dis- 
tinguished in His talk between error and abuse, 
and the divine deposit of law. Yet the religious 
leaders of Jerusalem were filled with rage. They 
resolved to kill Him. 

Here was the sword that pierced Mary’s heart. 
She was a Jew. She reverenced the institutions of 
the Jews. She would look up to the chief priests 
and scribes with deep reverence. ‘That her Son 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


| the great crowd of holy pilgrims from all parts of 


How much was there~ 


should be regarded as an offender by them, that 


the world should acquiesce, that the people should 
join the cry would be grief indeed. A sign that 
should be spoken against !—why every one spoke 
against Him! Yea, that was not all. A disciple 
sold Him to His enemies, another denied Him 
with oaths and curses, the rest forsook Him and 
fled. 

I note as significant that not one word is said of 
Mary’s feelings through all that trial scene. Next 
to her Son, none suffered as she. All the indigni- 
ties she felt as if they were her own. She suffered 
with Him in the fulness of her womanly sympathy. 
Her very heart was pierced in His death. Feelings 
like hers were not to be uttered in words. They 
were too tumultuous, unformed, and dark. 

We travel not, however, further in this direction. 
Here is the wonder. This is the marvel of history 
I have asked you to consider to-day. I wish to get 
at the réason of it, to search into human nature, 
and discover how a paradox so strange should have 
occurred. Mayhap we may light upon lessons 
in our study of the utmost moment for us all. 

Il. Zhe Reason of this Wonderful Contrast.— 
And to begin with, let us try to understand the 
uniform, immense, undying popularity of such a man 
as John. ‘True, there were a few people who could 
not stand him. Indeed, we just know directly of 
one,—not Herod. Bad man though he was, he 
was fascinated by this fearless preacher of righteous- 
ness. He went to him again and again. John 
thrilled him through. He stirred the whole nest of 
better impulses within, He showed him against 
the dark background of what he was—what he 
might have been. And, though the pain was sharp, 
there was in such unveiling a mighty charm. Why, 
he even dreamed about all sort of noble new de- 
partures, though they came to nought. 

But beside him there was a woman, sold to evil, 
steeped to the lips in every baseness, callous as the 
nether millstone, who resented the stroke of reproof. 
John’s righteous denunciation stirred in her hellish 
hate, and she determined to have his life. Ay, 
there are those who have said, Evil be thou my 
good, and who have only envenomed hate for the 
right. Ever and anon there are circumstances 
arising to let us see that the great gulf fixed be- 
tween evil and good is a terrible reality. And men 
are passing from dubiety over to this fixed state, 
the Herod who so trembled under John’s word re- 
maining cold and unmoved in the presence of 
Christ. 

Then Jesus tells us that John was regarded by 
some as having a devil. These were men who, 
without disguise or limitation, had made the world 
their God. The good things of this life, its plea- 
sures, its prizes, were all. So entirely and unfeign- 
edly did they believe this, that, when they saw a 
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man deny himself, voluntarily undergo hardship, 
they had only one explanation. The man was mad. 

There are those to-day who are so sincerely in, of, 
and for the world, that they utterly and thoroughly 
mistrust the man who professes to be guided by 
high moral principle, and whose course cannot be 
determined by any application of the laws of selfish- 
ness. They will believe any evil of him, to being 
possessed with the devil. 

There are always these limitations to the influence 
of aJohn. But the great mass of men, whatever 
their conduct may be, however they may be im- 
mersed in earth’s business or frivolities, or great 
ambitions, or new ideas, have “ obstinate question- 
ings ’—blank misgivings of a creature moving about 
in worlds not realised—truths that wake to perish 
never : 


‘‘ Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man, nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy”. : 

And so their heart sickens amid the inanities of 
time. They confess to themselves that neither 
pleasures nor pursuits can satisfy. Its ambitions, 
won with toil and pain, seem of little worth. A 
painful feeling of unreality dulls the very sun, 
darkens the earth, and makes even favourable lots 
drear. They go through the round, worked up into 
momentary joys, racked by evanescent cares, car- 
ried out of themselves by passing desires, till the 
emptiness of it all flashes upon their soul, and they 
wail, “‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!” They 
seek refuge from the solitude of themselves in 
society and intercourse. They cultivate every 
art of speech and address which can minister plea- 
sure, tickling the sensibilities of man. Subtlest 
shades of expression glisten with the splendid lines 
of a feeling which is not felt, of a-tenderness, an 
ardour, an admiration, a resolve that have little reality 
or power. Honeyed words carry poison and a sting. 
Immaculate phrases cover the schemes of selfish- 
ness and the devices of deceit. Till men get 
weary —sick-weary—of the whole profitless business. 
When, then, a man whom you cannot bribe, who 
laughs to scorn your gilded rewards, who fears not 
society’s frown, and is not to be moved by threats 
or blows, when such a man, in solemn earnest, from 
the higher moral region in which he lives, blurts 
out the black, but honest truth, calls things by their 
true names, bursts through the cobweb creations of 
human opinion, and lets in the naked day, he stirs 
an admiration for himself in every heart. Weary 
of sugared lies, men feel the bracing effect of truth. 

And when, rising higher, such a teacher reminds 
men that they are not butterflies, that they are 
endowed with immortality, that as free they are 
responsible, He is greeted with exultation as teach- 
ing the intrinsic grandeur of man. Many of us can 
remember the mighty stir in the young heart of this 
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nation, which teaching only approxima 2 
inspired. There is a turning from the poor idols 
the world to nobler things. Multitudes are consum 
with the passion: for reality. Many solemnly com, 
mit themselves to seek the true, the free, or t 


this is laurel-crowned. 


Yes, surrender to the material, the frivolous, the — 


unreal can only be a temporary aberration of man. 


The soul has a higher nature and loftier aims, which — 


it cannot for ever repress. They must speak ; and 
everyone who truly addresses them will stir a_ 
profound response in the human heart. The- 
deepest part of men craves for such moral teach- 
ing as the Bible contains. As the ancient world 
shows, they would create the semblance of it if it 
were not revealed. They carry the moral into their 
very pleasures; the struggle of right with wrong 
fills plays, poems,. pictures, songs. Ay, as one has 
said, the heart of man is naturally Christian. All 
its experience tends to those moral principles which 
are the foundation of our faith. ’ 
Whence, then, the implacable hostility to Christ. 
If right uttered by John stirs man like a trumpet 


blast, should not perfect right revealed in. Christ 


wake higher enthusiasm still? We have seen His 
ineffable superiority to John, the numberless cir- 
cumstances, each strong in itself, which, all com- 
bined, should have told with resistless power on 
Christ’s behalf. Yet was His life what we have 
described. ‘That is the moral crux of time. 
is the puzzle of all puzzles the most profound. 
Come, let us look into it, and you will see for the 
first time what is man. Old Simeon said that 
Christ should be set up for a sign spoken against, 


and Mary’s heart be pierced that the thoughts of 


many hearts may be revealed. 

If one say to me that men have no perception 
of, or enthusiasm for, right, I point to the en- 
thusiasm awakened by John, ay, and by many 
John-like men from Socrates to our own age. 
But if holding man’s perception of, and even en- 
thusiasm for, the right, he declare that of himself 
man is able to do the right, I point to the Cross. 
The moral influence of John shows that human 
nature came from God, and that instinctively it 
yearns for its true satisfaction in God. But Christ’s 
suffering and death shows that the mightest power 


in us is that which resists to the death surrender to — 


His will. John brought out the fact that we were 
not earth-worms, but the creation of God. Jesus 
brought out the fact that, being made by God and 
for Him, we yet sold ourselves to evil, that we 
were committed to self against Him, and could not 
and would not yield. 

He did that by His unutterable purity. Sur- 
rendered to God right through, He showed every 
man his estrangement. Ah! 
stand that yet. It can bear Johns, prophets like 
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Carlyles, denouncing sins in God’s name. Why, 
ey will raise statues to them. But the nearer a 
man gets to Christ, bowing unreservedly to God’s 


will, the more he is hated. Ay, brother, he brings . 


out into relief the unsubdued will in you. With all 
your refinement and culture and enthusiasm you 
may be aman who in the inmost root of you are not 
surrendered to God. You refuse surrender ; your 
life is based on a denial of your crowning moral 
obligation to God. With all its wealth of noble 
elements, that life of yours stands and moves on 
falsehood as much as the gross-seeking life of the 
You do not like to be told that ; 
you hate the men that preach that, but that is the 
fact. Christ declares it, and His whole spotless 
life is a witness to it. I cannot read this life with- 
out feeling that there is a great gulf between me and 
Him. Ah, friend, you must either confess what 
He says to be true, or join the crew of those who 
opposed Him. ‘There is not a man or:woman in 
all the world who has not by nature in them some 
leaven of that very spirit that betrayed Christ and 
sentenced Him, and cried, Crucify Him. 

But, again, Christ brought out our rooted enmity 
by His doctrine of God. Let men speak to us of 
the eternities or the immensities, let them call up 
a Sinai dread of eternal right, and we can bear 
that, though we call it unbearable. It is when God 
is shown as a loving Father, stooping to us, and 
longing to lift us into His embrace, that the hidden 
alienation most plainly appears. By nature we do 
not wish to be one with Him. All His endear- 
ments are offensive, because they contain by impli- 
cation a demand for a surrender which we are not 
prepared to make. And so the very matchlessness 
of Christ’s alluring power only heightened men’s 
hostility. Yes, we may have perceptions of «the 
right, we may have drawings toward it, because of 
the very nature God has given us, but in our own 
wills, because of our own sins, we are incurably set 
against submission to the very fountain of right— 
God. We never see that till Christ gives us to see 
God. We would deny any such thing till Christ 
threw a light into our souls which made it perfectly 
plain. Oh, how our souls struggled against that 
light, refused to believe it, turned the edge of it, 
explained it away. Never did we discover what 
was in us till He fairly brought us to bay with this 
truth. How we dragged at our chains and built up 
proud, self-justifying theories, and perverted or mis- 
represented the facts of Christ’s teaching till it was 
easy to prove them lies. When I think how I have 
fought against Christ in my own heart, how I resisted 
what I regarded the pitiless light of His truth, and 
yet how, inevitable as day, when I had arranged my 
fine theories, His confounding light came in, it is 
not inconceivable to me that He should have been 
crucified. Ican see that men who were determined 
to stick to self-will had nothing else which they 


could do. Oh, the unbelief of the human heart, 
its determined hostility to God, its refusal to yield 
—more rooted in its inveteracy than the vilest 
offences, the most terrible crimes! That man 
should be so set against God, that with ten 
thousand reasons for obedience he should: so 
pitilessly resist, that he should hear of pardoning 
mercy and behold God in infinite condescension 


give His Son to the cradle and the grave, that 


Deity in human form, radiant in holiness, beaming 
sympathy, and love should plead, entreat, draw; 
that the Eternal Spirit realising to him the gift of 
the Father and the glory of the Son should illumine 
his soul, and yet he should remain indifferent, yea, 
be so incensed against the light of love that he 
could wish it quenched in night, that he should 
persist in this to his own manifest and eternal 
undoing, that is a height of evil beside which all 
others pale. This is the condemnation, says Jesus, 
as if beside it there were none—this is the condem- 
nation, that light is come unto the world and men 
love darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil. 

Christ saw what the effect of His revelation would 
be. He saw that in His light man’s rooted alien- 
ation would first be seen. He saw that this con- 
founding light would stir the whole power of sin in 
man’s dead souls that human enmity, fomented by 
Satanic, would rise up against Him. And He was 
willing to bear it, willing to suffer, willing to die, 
that the guilt of our rebellion might be taken away 
and a door opened for us back to God. Will you 
come along that way? Are you tired of sin? Will 
you give yourself into Christ’s hand to be led into 
His presence? “A new heart will I give unto you, 
saith God, and a new spirit will I put within you, 
and I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh, and I 
will cause you to walk in My statutes, and ye shall 
keep my commands and do them.” 

S - 
The Doors of the Temple. 


Three doors there are in the temple, 
Where men go up to pray ; 

And they that wait at the outer gate 
May enter by either way. 


There are some that pray by asking ; 
They lie on the Master’s breast, 

And, shunning the strife of the lower life, 
They utter their cry for rest. 


There are some that pray by seeking ; 
They doubt where their reason fails ; 

But their mind’s despair is the ancient prayer 
To touch the print of the nails. 


There are some that pray by knocking ; 
They put their strength to the wheel, 
For they have not time for thoughts sublime,— 
They can only act what they feel. 
Father, give each his answer,— 
Each in his kindred way ; 
Adapt Thy light to his form of night, 
And grant him his needed day. 
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THE GREAT TEXTS OF FIRST CORINTHIANS. 
ie (COM AY EN, 


“For other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. But if any man 
buildeth on the foundation gold, silver, costly 
stones, wood, hay, stubble, each man’s work shall 
be made manifest; for the day shall declare it, 
because it is revealed in fire: and the fire itself 


shall prove each man’s work of what sort it is.’— 
(R.V.) 
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EXPOSITION. 


The foundation lies there for all Christendom 
being laid by God Himself. But it is also laid by 
the founder of a church, inasmuch as he makes 
Christ to be appropriated by believers. This is the 
doctrinal laying of the foundation.—Aéeyer. 

“ Other Foundation.”—The allusion is to that 
grand announcement (Isaiah xxviii. 16), “ Behold, I 
have laid in Zion a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
cornerstone, of sure foundation”. There is a 
peculiar appropriateness in this quotation, from the 
similarity of the warnings which follow in both | 
cases.— Brown. 

Some MSS. (and after them the Zextws Receptus) 
read ‘‘ Jesus ¢he Christ”. But the editors with the 
best MSS. omit the article. For it is not any 
doctrine, not even that of the Messiahship of Jesus, 
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that is the foundation, but the personal, historical 


Jesus Christ Hiinself, as the object of all Christian — 
faith—Aford. « . sah 
Oriental palaces and temples presented to the 
eye only the most precious materials — marble, — 
jasper, alabaster (precious s/ones), besides gold and 

silver in profusion.—Godet. 

The more perishable materials were used for 
huts: for the walls, the poorer qualities of timber, 
or mud mixed with grass (hay) ; for the roof, straw- 
thatch. ‘The absurdity to which the Apostle refers 
is that men should use perishable materials in build- 
ing a temple.—Zdwards. 

The materials of this edifice may denote not only 
abstract doctrines, but also doctrines moulding 
persons ; and, if the idea be pushed, even persons 
moulded by doctrines. How easy the transition to 
and fro.— Evans. 

It would be a mistake to think that the gold, 
silver, precious stones represent three different 
stages of the Christian life. In the building these 
three kinds of material have their place side by side, — 
and so they must be taken to represent the different ~ 
forms of spiritual life which are produced in souls 
by healthy evangelical preaching. — Gode?. 

Some say it is the work that is revealed by fire, 
which leads to a most un-Pauline tautology with 
the following statement. Others, that it is the 
Lord. But can we believe that Paul could have 
said, ‘‘The Lord is manifested by fire”? It is best 
to take “it is revealed” impersonally: ‘‘For it is 
by fire that the manifestation takes place”. The 
announcement not of a fact, but of a principle, 
which consequently requires the verb to be in the 
present tense.— Godet. 

The temple, before being inhabited by the ~ 
Master, must pass through the test of fire, out of 
which the good materials will come forth intact, ~ 
but in which the bad will be reduced to ashes. 
The day when this will take place is the second 
advent of Christ, and the fire is the incorruptible 
judgment pronounced by the omniscience and con- 
suming holiness of our Judge when He appears.— 
Godet. 


CriTIcAL NOTES. 


Edouard von Hartmann regards Paul as “ the inventor 
of Gentile Christianity and the dogma of salvation”. 
Neither Jesus nor the First Church, he says, advanced in 
religious principle beyond Judaism, and the new principle 
of the universal Religion of Salvation originated with the 
Apostle Paul. He has forgotten that the work of Paul pre- 
supposes, as its indispensable basis, the personal history of 
Jesus, without which basis it would be as a castle in the 
clouds. The whole subject-matter of the Epistles of Paul 
would be to us unintelligible, the very fact ot his change 
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from a Pharisee into an Apostle incomprehensible, and the 


success of his missionary labours inexplicable were we to 


_ throw aside the one explanatory key which Paul himself 
_ presents to us; ‘we preach not ourselves, but Jesus ° 


Christ,” I determined to know nothing among you save 
Jesus Christ, the Crucified One.—Pfliderer : ‘ Hibbert 
Lectures ”. 


Pfleiderer sees a discrepancy between verse 11 and Eph. 
ii. 11, where the Apostles and Prophets are the foundation, 
and Christ, as the chief corner stone, holds them together ; 
and still further, 1 Tim. iii. 15, where the pillar and ground 
of the truth is simply the Church. Hence he says that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians marks the stage of transition from 
Paulinism (Corinthians) to Catholicism (Timothy).—Paulin- 
ism, vol. ii., pp. 178, 201. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
i 
THE FOUNDATION. 
By the Rev. H. P. Liddon, D.D. 


1. The Foundation is Jesus Christ, and not 
doctrines about Jesus Christ taken apart from His 
person. This is not to disparage the guidance of 
texts of Scripture, or creeds. But no immortal 
soul can rest upon furmulz, which but uphold and 
regulate our estimate of His glory. We prize both 
Scripture and the creeds for His sake, not Him 
for theirs ; and to rest upon them, as distinct from 
Him whom they keep before us, would be like 
building a wall upon the measuring rule, instead of 
upon the block of granite which it measures. 

2. It is Jesus Christ Himself, and not feelings 
about or towards Him. Feelings are aids to de- 
votion ; they are often special gifts of God; but 
what so fugitive and unreliable? Feeling : it will 
cry “Hosanna!” to-day, and to-morrow, “Crucify 1” 
In any case, feeling only points to Jesus, its root is 
in ourselves, and we cannot supply the foundation- 
stone out of the exhausted quarries of unrenewed 
human nature. ! 

3 Itis Jesus Christ, and not His /eaching or His 
work, apart from His person. His works, indeed, 
can only be appreciated in the light of His person, 
apart from which they have no validity. And the 
persistent drift of His teaching is to centre thought, 
love, adoration, upon Himself. 

4. In the same way, it is Jesus Christ Himself, 
and not even His example, which is the foundation 
of the soul’s life. The estimate we form of His 
example depends upon our belief about His person. 
Thus His condescension, if He is only the Son of 
Joseph and Mary, has been equalled by princes and 
philosophers of the world. But when St. Paul 
would reveal to the Philippians his own apostolical 
enthusiasm on the subject, he sets out by saying 
that He who bent himself down to the life of a 
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slave, and the death of a felon, had before existed 

in the form of God, and had a share in the Divine 

prerogatives with the Father. A purely human 

Christ might be the architect, He might be even 

the scaffolding of the spiritual temple: He could 

not be its one foundation. =F 
Il. 


~CHRIST THE FOUNDATION OF SOCIAL Moratirty. 


By the kev. B. F. Westcott, D.D. 


The great controversies of the future are not 
likely to be speculative, but terribly practical—pro- 
blems of wealth and poverty, capital and labour, 
population, peace and war. The Christian must 
bring every interest within the range of Christ 
crucified. 

As Christians, we are not left as other men to 
quicken our impulses by noble abstractions or 
splendid guesses. As Christians, we are not con- 
strained as other men to acquiesce in the presence 
of unconquerable suffering. As Christians, we are 
not condemned as other men to gaze with stern 
resignation upon the spectacle of lost good. 

If the Word became flesh, the brotherhood of 
man is a reality for us. If the Son of God was 
crucified, the Fall, and with it the Redemption, are 
realities for us. Ifthe Son of Man rose again from 
the dead, the eternal significance of our short space 
of labour is a reality for us. 

In Christ, all men are brethren. This is not a 
question of genealogy, but of being ; it rests on the 
abiding Fatherhood of God, who, in His Son, has 
taken our common nature to Himself. This sup- 
plies the only powerful motive to the spread of a 
spiritual civilisation, to sympathy in personal 
failure. 

The death of Christ is a revelation of the Fall. 
This gives hope. Evil exists, and, therefore, if 
there was no Fall, it is in the very essence of man 
as created, and forgiveness was impossible. The 
death of Christ also reveals a redemption. An 
enemy has done it: One stronger than he has 
spoiled him. 

The resurrection of Christ is a revelation of the 
destiny of man—man is not immortal only, but in- 
corruptible. We are shaping slowly out of things 
transitory that which will abide for ever. 


Ts 
Loss THROUGH LITTLE SINs. 
By the ev. Leis Pusey, DL) 


The day is the Day of Judgment, of God’s judg- 
ment as opposed to man’s. In that day, not only 
shall every man be tried, to be placed among the 
lost or saved, but the works shall be tested even of 
those who shall be saved. He is speaking first of 
ministers and their work; but we have each a 
nearer temple to build for God—our own souls. 
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On the one Foundation we may build good deeds, 
done by the grace of God for the love of God; 
these, unscorched by the fire of the great day, 
will then be seen in their real beauty. But, on the 
other hand, there are works built by those who 
yet do not forsake Christ, which shall not stand 
the test of the fire; not such deadly sins as are 
enumerated in Galatians v. 19, 20, which cannot 
be built on the Foundation ; but little self-indul- 
gences, envies, angers, self-praises. No one is 
quite free from such infirmities, but all have them 
not equally, consciously, habitually, unresistingly. 
These things must be laid aside at the portals of 
heaven ; and the nobler things which we fail to do 
now, cannot be done then; the sorrow may be 
great, though the soul is not lost. ‘Then never say 
of any sin, “ It is but a little thing”. 


THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This is an argument put in the form of a figure. An 
illustration is not a mere prettiness—an ornamental phrase 
that might be left out without detriment to the train of 
thought—it is something which really lights up that train 
of thought itself, and enables the reader or hearer to see the 
aim, as well as to feel the force of the logic.— 7. Binney. 

Tur Founpation.—‘ Other foundation can no man lay,” 
not may, for the Christian Church is incapable of having 
any other foundation than Christ.—Meyer, 

Settle it in your hearts; Christianity is Christ ; under- 
stand Him; breathe His spirit, comprehend His mind; 
Christianity is a Life, a Spirit. Let self die with Christ, 
and with Him rise to a life of holiness; and then, whether 
you minister, or are ministered to, you need not care what 
discussions may arise, nor how men may dispute your 
Christianity, or deny your share in the Gospel; you stand 
upon a rock.—F, W. Robertson. 

In modern times a great effort has been made to make an 
extract, so to describe it, of Christ’s teaching, and even of 
His example, from the New Testament, leaving His person- 
ality in the shade, as if it did not affect the essence of the 
Gospel. Fichte says that, “If Jesus could return to the 
world, it might be expected that He would be perfectly con- 
tented to find Christian teaching really in the minds of men, 
whether His own merit in the matter were acknowledged or 
slighted”. In the same sense Strauss remarks that, “If 
it were Christ’s purpose to make the world entirely free, it 
must have been His will to make it free from Himself, that 
God might be all in all”’. 
impossible to deny the justice of these remarks, 


If Christ is merely human, it is 
A dis- 
tinguished man, after having served his day and generation, 
will, in proportion to his moral elevation, desire to with- 
draw himself from their notice.—H, P, Liddon. 

Looking back upon my life for twenty years, I believe 
my failure has been in very great part owing to compromise 
with the infidelity of the outer world, and the endeavour to 
base my pleading upon the motive of ordinary prudence 
and kindness, instead of on the primary duty of loving God, 
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foundation other than which no man can lay —YFohn 
Ruskin. r 


“CostLty Stoyes” or “STUBBLE”.—He does not 
mean that by these respectively, the saint and the sinner, 


the true Christian‘and the hollow hypocrite, may be dis-— 


tinguished ; but that an actual and sincerely believing man 


may be so ignorant, so careless, so low in his standard, and — 


so practically inattentive to “high calling,” as either to be 
satisfied with what falls far short of religious goodness, 
or intentionally to build his allotted work with foreign 
materials and untempered mortar—not only without being 
aware of his mistake, but, in some cases, actually regarding 
it with the highest satisfaction.—T. Binney. 

There are not a few who seem to make their whole reli- 
gious life only a memory of their conversion. That silenced 
every fear, that entitled them to every hope. Instead of 
living right out from that point, the great, full, wealthy life 
of God, they are just content to draw a small percentage of 
peace and comfort from the recollection of their conversion. 
Beware of this mistake. Forgiveness is but the entrance- 
gate to the height and depth of blessedness that waits for 
us. We are not to sit in the porch, lame and begging; we 
are to get up in Christ’s name, and go on leaping and 
praising God right into the holy Temple.—Mark Guy 
Pearse. 


Some people conceive of the Gospel simply as an expedi- — 
ent for saving them from hell, not as an instrument for ~ 


making them like God. Its grand object they can only 
think of as future and external to themselves, not as some- 


thing to be accomplished now in the developed virtues of a — 


subjective life. Christ died not merely that you might be 
“saved from wrath,” but that He might be “ glorified in you”. 
As His, He has given you talents to be employed in His 
service. But, like the indolent at school or college, if you 
can manage to ‘“‘ get through,” that will satisfy you: if you 
can contrive “to pass,” let those that choose labour to be 
distinguished, and by steady and “patient continuance in 


well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and immortality ’.—T, 


Binney, 

A restoration to spiritual health or conformity to the 
divine character is the ultimate object of God in His deal- 
ings with the children of men. Whatever else God hath 
done with regard to men has been subsidiary and with a 
view to this.—Thomas Erskine. 

Our revival preaching, unless supplemented by a long 
course of instruction in morality, is pretty poor stuff. It 
serves its temporary purpose well enough, perhaps; but if 
conversion is anything less than the beginning of a drill 
and training in righteousness, it amounts to very little.— 
Scribner's Monthly, vol. xv., p. 884. 

There are many like the woman of Samaria who would 
be glad of such a divine gift of religion as should take away 
all the labour and trouble of Christian life, “*‘ That I come 
not hither to draw” is the desire of thousands who want 
the results of right living without the trouble of living 
aright.—H. W. Beecher. 

‘* The Cross of Christ condemns me to become a saint!” 
So exclaimed a Bechuana Christian in the enthusiasm of his 


ewly-found faith. The words are emphatic, and contain 

a truth all-important to the spiritual life. They take us 
straight to the real purpose of the Saviour’s death: they put 
before us the true object of the Christian’s life—F. S.° 
Webster ; ‘‘ Christians and Christians”. 

It is related of an officer at the first battle of Manassas, 
who had deserted his command for the security of a hay- 
stack, that when accosted by his superior with the indignant 
question, ‘‘ What sort of place is that for you, sir?” he 

replied, with chattering teeth, “ Why, do you think the 
bullets can really come through?’’ The poor coward had 
no thought but for his own safety. Such seems to be the 
one thought with many people on entering the Church—not 
to battle for the truth, but simply to “‘ flee from the wrath to 
come’’, And the Church scarcely seems shocked at their 
inconsistency.—Living Voices of Living Men. 

Let me quiet your apprehensions, gentlemen, by affirm- 
ing at the outset my reverence for Theodore Parker’s anti- 
slavery principles. Theodore Parker’s memory stands in 
the past asastatue. The rains and biting sleet and winds 
beat upon it. A part of the statue is of clay: a part is of 
bronze. The clay is his theological speculation: the 
bronze is his anti-slavery action. The clay will be washed 
away: already it crumbles. The bronze will endure.— 
Foseph Cook, 


—————- ——_ 


The Guild of Humanity. 
By THE Rey. Georce MartuHeson, D.D. 


‘* Your companion in tribulation.”’—Rev. i. 9. 


WE shall meet around the cross, brothers, 
We shall meet around the cross, 
For the only bands that can join our hands 
Are the nuptial fires of loss. 
We part in the flush of day, brothers, 
We part when the sun appears, 
But our roots are bound underneath the ground,— 
We are one in the path of tears. 


We shall meet down in the vale, brothers, 
We shall meet down in the vale, 

For our hearts unite in the fading light, 
And we tell a common tale. 

The mountain’s brow divides, brothers, 
We move on the ridge alone, 

But we all can lie in a kindred tie 
On the pillow of Jacob’s stone. 


We shall meet in a common load, brothers, 
We shall meet in a common load, 
For the burden that weighs on each heart that prays 
Is the marriage-ring of God. 
We are parted in time of flight, brothers, 
We are severed when on the wing, 
But the weight of care that excludes our air 
Puts on God’s marriage-ring. 


. 
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We shall meet where conscience wakes, brothers, 
We shall meet where conscience wakes, 

For the heart in pain through its own red stain 
For the sin of others breaks. 

Self-righteous pride repels, brothers,— 
It has fixed its gulf between ; 

But the sense of sin bids us claim our kin 
Where the leper’s spots are seen. 


We shall meet where our knowledge fails, brothers, 
We shall meet where our knowledge fails ; 

As the flock come together in thund’ry weather, 
Hands clasp when the vision pales. 

A partial light makes us proud, brothers, 
We despise each other’s glow ; 

But the mist beyond gives a kindred bond,— 
We are one where we cease to know. 


We shall meet in the living Christ, brothers, 
We shall meet in the living Christ ; 

In the lonely wait at the garden-gate 
We shall hold our evening tryst. 

We have masters whose ways diverge, brothers, 
And they lead us in parted trains, 

But the Christ of love with His goal above 
Has His path in our common pains. 


a 


She Care of the Bouna. 
MoNTHLY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


An Examination Paper will be set monthly on the Reign of 
Solomon, and on the Life of Paul. Books recommended 
are: The Life and Reign of Solomon, by the Rev. R, 
Winterbotham, and The Life of Paul, by the Rev. J. Paton 
Gloag, price 6d. each; published by T. & T. Clark. 
Answers must be accompanied by the name, age, and 
address of the Candidate, 

ful Candidates every month. 


Prizes will be given to success- 


REPORT FOR JANUARY. 


1. BELLA MILNE, 32 Belvidere Street, Aberdeen. 
Next in Order :—J. M. S. (Perth). 


EXAMINATION PAPER, V. 


(Answers must be sent by the 13th February, to the 
Editor, Kinneff, Bervie, N.B.) 
REIGN OF SOLOMON. 

1. What is known of (a) Solomon’s Pools; (b) Beth- 
horon ; (c) Cabul; (d) Etham ? 

2. Point out some indications of the condition of the 
common people in Israel at this time. 

3. Describe the house of the forest of Lebanon. 


LIFE OF PAUL. 
1. State the events that occurred to Paul at Ephesus. 
2. What letters did he write during his stay there; and 
what was their immediate purpose ? 
3. Describe the Ephesian tumult. 
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Robert Browning, 


By THE Rev. PRoressoR SALMOND, D.D. 
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In many things the England of the second half 
of the nineteenth century has been enriched beyond 
the common fortune of nations. But in nothing 
has the favour shown her been more conspicuously 
seen than in the joint ministry of her two great 
poets, Alfred Tennyson and Robert Browning. 
Born within two years of each other, and endowed 
each with a rare and fertile faculty of song, they 
have been good stewards of the divine gift, and 
have used it through a long lifetime in the service 
of all that is noblest and purest. They have both 
been interpreters of the mind of their time—both 
prophets as well as singers to their fellow-country- 
men. By the high example they have set of lives 
consecrated to great and benign pursuits, the im- 
perishable contributions they have made to the 
literature which is our national glory, and the help 
they have brought to minds burdened with the 
problems which are the peculiar birth of a transi- 
tional age, they have laid the England of this 
generation under a debt which is beyond discharge. 
We cannot be too grateful that the elder poet is 
yet spared to us, still capable of instructing and 
charming us by new products of his unrivalled art, 
able in the late evening of his day to look, with a 
serene hopefulness, to the crossing of the bar and to 
repeat with the note of a clearer conviction than 
ever those lessons of faith in God, reverence for 
Christ, and confidence in immortality which were 
of such moment for the England of his youth. 
Now that his junior brother in song has been 
taken from us, we are sensibly the poorer as a 
people. The Italy to which he was so deeply 
attached, the Italy which was made so much the 
more to him by the memory of the years he spent 
upon her soil in happy union with one who was 
not less as a poetess than he was as a poet, held 
his mortal remains in trust foratime. But English 
he continued to be to his heart’s core, and it was 
only England that could be the fit guardian of his 
dust. His message has been a message to England 
above all other nations—a message of strength and 
moral courage, a message of faith and hope for his 
own people. The place that is worthy of him is 
the place which he has found in the solemn hall of 


England’s heroes, where he is now laid, meet com- 
rade in death for Chaucer and the sovereigns of © 
English song. 

It would be hazardous to anticipate what his 
ultimate rank may be. . We are yet too near him to 
judge him with impartial eye, or say how much of 
his work is of that vital and catholic order of art 
which ensures immortality. But his place, surely, 
will be a high one, and it will certainly be a distinct 
one. Following the impulse of a strong and original 
genius, he chose a path apart from others, and he 
had to make it for himself. It cost the great poet 
of the Lakes a quarter of a century’s patient loyalty 
to himself and his art, after the critics had magis- 
terially denied him the name of poet, to conquer 
for himself the recognition which was his due. 
Then came the reaction which had its climax in 
the ovation in Oxford, when Keble presented him 
for the degree of D.C.L., and three thousand voices 
of England’s truest sons made the Sheldonian 
theatre ring with a welcome more enthusiastic 
than had been accorded to any man of his 
own time but the victor of Waterloo. Like 
Wordsworth and others of England’s strongest 
souls, Robert Browning had to endure long and 
weary years of disfavour or neglect. He fought his 
battle with a brave fidelity to himself and to his idea 
of the poet’s vocation, and the time had long gone 
by when he could say of the English people that 
they loved him not. 

He has passed from us full of years, rich in the 
honour of his country, recognised as one whose 
work cannot be forgotten, whose fame is enduring. 
Yet it may be that the causes which delayed the 
appreciation of his muse may operate towards a 
certain reduction of his poetic rank after a lapse of 
years. In truth there is not a little to wonder at 
and regret in his work—the perverted originality 
with which he tortures rhyme, the involutions and 
inversions of his style, his distressing obscurities, 
his lack of simplicity and directness, the painful 
minuteness of his analysis, his relentless pursuit of 
motives and the very shadows of motives, his 
abrupt transitions and broken connections of 
thought, of which it has been said that they come 
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upon us like so many electric shocks. There is 
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also his vexing inattention to cadence and artistic 
form—an inattention all the more vexing when so 


_ many of his smaller poems show how perfect a 


master of poetic form and how musical a singer he 
could be when he chose that way. He has himself 
given us to understand that he chose the other way 
on purpose, judging that the language should be 
the literal reflection of the mood. His method, 
nevertheless, interferes with the proper enjoyment 
of much of his work on the part of most outside the 
circle of the Browning Societies, where hard nuts to 
crack may be choicest pleasure. 

Besides this, his peculiar delight, and much of his 
special power, lay in the dissection of the remoter 
types of character, in laying bare the more un- 
common and limited idiosyncrasies of men, in 
depicting the subtler moods of mind, in following 
into their furthest recesses the intricate and hidden 
feelings and desires which form the spring of 
action. To a large extent he expended his vast 
poetic power on subjects which appeal to a select 
class of readers rather than to men as such, and on 
phases of life, developments of belief, pecularities 
of thought, which may be less distinctive of future 
generations than they have been of his own. It is 
possible, therefore, that it may be with him as it 
threatens to be with Dickens, and that, though we 
of this particular quarter of a century have come to 
understand and appreciate him, it may be much 
more difficult for our successors to do so. It is 
seldom safe to cast the horoscope of a poet. ‘Time, 
the final arbiter of opinion, has so often falsified 
the most confident predictions. But 
venture to say that, at least, as regards a consider- 
able portion of the poetry we have received from 
the two chief singers of our day, the probabilities 
of superior permanence are on the side of the 
Laureate. They lie in the pre-eminently Tenny- 
sonian qualities of sleepless regard to form, 
sustained perfection in the artist’s craft, the habit 
of clear, chastened, musical expression, and not less 
in the fact that he consecrates his muse to themes 
which lie closer to the intelligence and the feeling 
of the mass of men—pictures of English life, old- 
world tales of England’s heroi¢ age, the more 
general aspects of character, the more catholic 
experiences of the religious mind. But, on the 
other hand, in Robert Browning we have one who 


we may 
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has often struck a larger note, a man of great, 
forceful, varied gifts, who has taken us down to 
deeps which the Laureate cares not to sound, who, 
at the same time, has given us lyrics which are not 
likely to perish, snatches of poetry as artistically 
perfect as anything in our language, and occasional 
bursts of melody which haunt the ear and hold the 
memory as few do. 

How wide, too, is the range of Robert Brown- 
ing’s muse, running as it does from the simplest 
tales of fancy and affection, and stories for chil- 
dren, to the profound soundings of faith and the 
unravelling of the most tangled skeins of motive. 
He has enriched us with a new form of ballad, less 
direct and objective than the Tennysonian, but of 
a strong and rare quality. He has devised a new 
way of adapting legend, as in the case of the 
“Pied Piper,” for which youth will thank him, 
He has given us studies of character and analyses 
of action which remind us at times of Shakespeare. 
He has familiarised us with a new application of the 
dramatic art —one in which the movement is hold 
and energetic, even to abruptness, but in which 
Browning himself is the speaker in all the speakers 
and the actor in all the actors. But, above all, it 
is as a prophet of religion that he has laid us under 
a lasting debt of gratitude. It has been said of his 
religious poems that they are dramatic studies. It 
is this that makes them so singularly attractive in 
the purely poetic interest. But, apart from this, 
they have a peculiar power, and charm, and help- 
fulness in the note of decision which rings in them. 
They penetrate farther into the secret of that 
conflict between faith and knowledge which is most 
characteristic of our age than is attempted by any 
other poet, except the author of Zz Memoriam, and 
Arthur Hugh Clough in occasional inspirations. 
But they do so in the spirit of hope, and in the 
conviction of victory. They give the natural 
history and the defence of doubt as has been 
seldom done. But they do this so as to make it 
clear that doubt cannot be the resting-place either 
of man’s heart or of man’s intelligence. They 
speak with the voice of certainty on the great 
question of immortality. Their teaching, so far as 
it carries us within the sacred province of faith, is 
Christian teaching, and it is a positive teaching, not 
entirely in the sense of the Creeds, it may be, but 
in the essential truth of things. 
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Jndex fo Modern Sermons. 


Note.—The Compiler will be grateful to friends who send 
corrections or additions, While the Index is proceeding, 
references will be given in another column on texts not yet 
reached, if application is made for them. If requested, 
other sources of information bearing upon texts or biblical 
subjects will also be pointed out. Any suggestion, whereby 
this department can be made of more practical value, will 
be heartily welcomed. 


Genesis. 
xix.—Foster (J.), Lectures, i, 103. 
Gilfillan (G.), Alpha and Omega, ii. 1. 
Parker (J.), Adam, Noah, and Abraham, 144. 
Robertson (F. W.), Notes on Genesis, 43. 
Expositor, 2nd Series, i. 443 (Plumptre). 
3rd Series, ii. 203 (Cheyne). 
s FS iii. 69 (Dawson). 
2.—Homilist, xxxviii. 19. 
12,—Spurgeon (C. H.), S., x., No. 601. 
12, 13.—Christian World Pulpit, xiv. 399 (Harris). 
Homilist, xxxvili. 1g. 
12, 26,—Preacher’s Monthly, iii. 107. 
12-30,—Clergyman’s Magazine, iv. 91 ; xxii, 156. 
14.—Brooks (G.), Outlines of S., 120. 
Homilist, x. 44. 
Weekly Pulpit, i, 264. 
15.—Spurgeon (C. EI.), My Sermon Notes, i. 9. 
Homilist, xxxviii. 19. 
15-28.—Good Words, 1860, 218. 
16,—Ryle (J. C.), Holiness, 212. 
Spurgeon (C. H.), S., xiv., No. 789. 
Christian Age, xxvi, 67 (Vaughan). 
Studies for the Pulpit, ii. 414. 
16, 17.—Leathes (S.), Truth and Life, 40. 
17.—Brooke (S. A.), Unity of God and Man, 143. 
Brooks (G.), Outlines of S., 119. 
Hare (A. W.), S., i. 201. 
Christian Treasury, xi. 397 (Miller). 
Christian World Pulpit, xvii. 251 (Morris). 
Church of England Magazine, xii, 368 (Hocker). 
Contemporary Pulpit, vii. g7 (Hare). 
Homiletical Library, iii. 34. 
Homiletic Magazine, xviii. 105 (Buxton), 
Pulpit, lxi. 171, 201 (Whittemore). 
xix, I7-I9.—Spurgeon (C, H.), S., x.. No. 550. 
xix. 19, 20.—Hardy (E. J.), Faint yet Pursuing, 180, 
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Internationa’ Kessons for GKebruary, 


SHORT NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ik, 
Feb. 2.—Luke ii, 25-35. 
Fesus brought into the Temple. 


This lesson is short, and presents little difficulty. We 
may notice: 

1. ‘*The Consolation of Israel” (verse 25). It was a 
common title for the expected Messiah, The same word 
is used by Jesus when He speaks of the ‘‘ Comforter,” but 
the form of Christ’s word is more personal, 


2. ‘After the custom of the law” (verse 27). Ifa male 


Genesis. ’ 
xix. 20.—Spurgeon (C. H.),.S., v., No. 248. 
Clerical Library, New Outlines on the Old Test., r. 
Homiletic Magazine, xii. 81 (Ogle). 
23.—Bellew (J. C. M.), S., i. 111. 
Homilist, xxi, 147. _ [(Stackhouse). 
23, 24.—Church of England Magazine, xxxix. 312 
24-26.—Homiletical Library, iii. 35. 
26.—Evans (R. W.), Parochial S., 30. 
M‘Cheyne (R. M.), Additional Remains, 249. 
Robertson (F. W.), S., iii. 216. 
Thompson (H.), Concionalia, ii. 30. 
Christian Treasury, v. 531. 
Homiletic Magazine, xiv. 171. 
Homilist, xxvi. 178. 
Penny Pulpit, No. 2445 (Melvill), 
Preacher’s Monthly, v. gg. 
Pulpit, lxiii., 238 (Mould). 
»,  Ixviii. 477 (Melvill). 
xix. 27, 28.—Spurgeon (C. H.), S., x., No. 602. 
xix. 29.-Cooper (E.), Family S., i. 93. 
xx.—Parker (J.), Adam, Noah, and Abraham, 151. 
Robertson, Notes on Genesis, 226. 
xx. I1.—Brown (J. B.), Sunday Afternoon, 402. 
xxi.—Dods (M.), Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 3. 
Robertson (F. W.), Notes on Genesis, 50. 
Wells (J.), Bible Children, 19. 
1-21.—Pulpit, Ixvii. 581 (Molyneux). 
6.—Spurgeon (C. H.), Morning by Morning, 167. 
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xxi. 10-20.—Homilist, xxiv. 307. 

xxi. 14.—Parker (J.), Adam, Noah, and Abraham. 160. 
xxi, 14-21.—Homilist, xxvii. 53. 

xxi, 15-19.—Conder (E. R.), Drops and Rocks, 25. 


16-19.—Homilist, xlvii, 336. 

17.—How (W. W.), Plain Words to Children, go. 

Vaughan (J.), 8. to Children, v. 105. 

Wilberforce (S.), S., 115. 

Christian World Pulpit, iv. 303 (Pearse). 

Clerical Library, Special Occasions, 135 (Pearse). 

19.—Spurgeon (C. H)., S., xii., No. 681; xix., No. 
1123 ; xxv., No. 1461. 

Christian World Pulpit, ix. 337 (Talmage). 

20,—Homiletic Magazine, xili. 25 (Hastings). 

22.—Homiletic Quarterly, ii. 416 (Potts). 

33.—British Weekly Pulpit, No. 74 (Bonar), 

34.—Homiletical Library, i. 317. 
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XX. 
Xxi. 
XX1. 
Xxi. 
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child was the first-born of his mother, he had to be brought 
to the Temple when forty days old, and redeemed. Five 
shekels were paid for his ransom. If not redeemed he was 
consecrated to the Lord in the service of the Temple, as 
Samuel was. 

3. ‘A sign that shall be spoken against” (verse 34). 
Many illustrations of the stumbling-block of the Cross will 
be found in the first number of the Exposirory TIMES, 
under the ‘‘ Great Text Commentary”, 

The interest of the lesson gathers round Simeon. We 
know nothing of him but what is told us here; but it is 
enough, He stands in the centre of a most attractive 
picture. The scene is the Temple—Herod’s magnificent 


Temple, one of the wonders of the world. Joseph has 


th Mary the 5 u 
) offer the turtle-doves anc 


ther and the infant Jesus, 
.ransom money ; and Simeon 


but this is the one best worth the studying. 
Simeon is described by four things. He was just in 
= his intercourse with men ; he was devout also, for he held 


it, and she was right) ; and then he hada definite object 
and a noble one,—he waited to see the Messiah be- 
he died. Last of all, we are told that the Holy Ghost 
upon him, For when a man lives very near to God, 
the Spirit of God lives very near to him, and you know it 
by his very look. When Moses got very near God his face 
shone; so, no doubt, Simeon had the look and the smile of 
a good man, and children would be fond of him. - 


One morning he was early at the Temple, for he had 
been told that the desire of his life would be satisfied. Then, 
when Mary came with her infant in her arms, Simeon 
knew Him at once. Most likely there were other infants 
there, but he knew that this was the Christ of God. For 
the cleverest things on earth are goodness and love. 


Nee Then, with the infant in his arms, he burst forth into 
song. It is the third song we have had, and we call it the 
Nunc Dimittis” from its first two words in Latin. But is 
it not a prayer, quite as much as a song? A prayer in 
melody we might call it. It was only what Simeon was 
accustomed to do, but higher and more prophetic than 
usual, for this was the greatest moment in his life. We 
- may see how noble a song it is when he speaks of Christ 
being a light to the Gentiles. It took a special vision upon 
the house top, as well as a severe rebuke from St. Paul, 

to teach that lesson to St. Peter. 

As Joseph and Mary stood wondering, Simeon turned 
and blessed them. He did not bless Jesus, for “‘ the less is 
blessed by the greater”. Watch the gospels in these little 
things and you will see how true they are. He blessed them 
both, but he spoke to Mary alone. ‘ This child is placed for 
the falling and rising of many in Israel”. A-single incident 
in Christ’s life will illustrate that: the scene in the house 
of Simon the pharisee, when the woman which was a sinner 
had her sins forgiven, while Simon was openly rebuked, 
How their positions were reversed !—(Luke vii. 36-50.) 


But the most striking part of his “blessing” is the paren- 
thesis—“‘ A sword shall pierce through thy own soul also” 
—strange blessing! and yet it is a blessing. Read Mr. 
Smith’s sermon in this number. It was a blessing to Mary 
even, we do not doubt; a blessing to St. Paul, and it may 
be a blessing to us. 

There is a sermon on the ‘‘Consolation of Israel” by 
Dean Alford, in Quebec Chapel Sermons, vi. 71; one on 
the ‘golden text’’ (verse 32) by Maurice, in Lincoln's Inn 
Sermons, 2nd series, i, 113; a very fine one by Tholuck on 
Christ the Touchstone of Human Hearts”’ (verse 35), in 
Select Discourses, page 315; and an excellent study of the 
whole subject by the Dean of Llandaff, in Good Words, 
1865, page 242. 


“been sené to meet them; and there they stand to- _ 
ther. There were many groups at the Temple that day. - 


ourse with God (“‘ Hesaid his prayers,” alittle child once - 


Feb, 9.—Luke ii, 40-52. 

Childhood and Youth of Fesus. 

A delightful lesson—a true story about a boy, and i) 
lovable a boy besides. : 

The goth verse is not a part of the story, but refers 


the rest of the chapter is all we know of Him as a boy. 


When next He appears He is a man of thirty, and entered — 
upon His work. But this short verse gives a very beautiful 


picture of the child, It speaks of His body—He waxed 
strong (the words ‘in spirit’ should be omitted) ; of His 
mind—He was being filled with wisdom ; and of His spirit 
—the loving favour of God was upon Him. There is a 
model for any child! A little volume of Sermons for Chil- 
dren by Dean Stanley, published after his death by Murray, 
opens with a simple but very beautiful sermon on this verse, 
For greater fulness consult F. W. Robertson, 2nd series, 
page 175. 

We now come to the story of Christ’s boyhood. There 
is little difficulty in it. Joseph and Mary were living in 
Nazareth now, but, like all earnest Israelites, they took a 
yearly journey to Jerusalem to the Passover. During the 
rest of the year they lived quietly at Nazareth, Joseph 
working at his trade, Mary occupied with her home and the 
teaching of her little Boy. When Jesus was twelve years 
old they took Him with them to Jerusalem. It was His 
“ Confirmation” or “first Communion” as we should say. 
He was very young for that, but boys develop faster in the 
East than in the West, and twelve was the usual age. He 
had never been at Jerusalem since He was an Infant in 
arms, ‘What an experience it must have been! Think of 
Him sitting down to the paschal supper and partaking of 
the lamb, whose death was a figure of His own! At that 
supper it was a custom for the son to stand up and ask his 
father, ‘‘ What mean ye by this feast?” No doubt Jesus 
followed the custom, and Joseph explained it as well as he 
could. 

When the feast was over they all started for home. 
Joseph and Mary journeying with their friends, with whom 
they regularly made this journey ; the young people together 
by themselves, talking over the scenes they had witnessed, 
and trying to understand the meaning ofit all. And Joseph 
and Mary thought that Jesus had joined the rest of His 
companions; so that it was only when they halted at the 
end of the first day’s journey that they discovered he was 
not in the company at all. Back they came to Jerusalem. 
What an anxious heart Mary must have had! Another 
night passed before they found Him in the Temple. 

‘“When they saw Him they were amazed.’ No doubt 
they were proud of Him in their hearts; but Mary thought 
it necessary to chide Him gently for causing them so much 
anxiety. What an answer Jesus gave! So tender, so noble, 
so much above their highest understanding. And then He 
went home with them as an obedient son. 

The children will need no enticement to get up an interest 


in this lesson. But if possible their interest should be fixed 


sus when a child, Our last lesson spoke of Him as an : 
infant; this verse is all that is said of Him as a child; then 


n support, for no sooner was it uttered than His whole 
rose up within Him to receive, as it were, the rain from 
n, and His whole life quickened into new energy by 
other's Divine and glorious announcement. 


1k oe an intense interest the whole Passover cere- 
my must have had. We can understand how He 
uld be absorbed in the thoughts of it, bringing His 
knowledge of the Prophets to bear upon it; and we can 
believe that it was to question the Rabbis about the Messiah 
and the kingdom of God that He stayed behind. We must 
not for a moment let the children suppose that He stayed to 
parade his learning or acuteness, This would also explain 
the force of His saying to His mother—“ Wist ye not?” 
She surely should have known, she who had told Him it 
all, 
=a The simpler—the more Auman —the explanations of 
Christ’s growth, Christ’s wisdom, Christ’s goodness, the 
better. There is no conflict in the Gospel, no hesitation, 
no fear of forgetting His Divinity—so we should teach, 
Read Ullmann’s Sinlessness of ¥esus, if possible, on the whole 
subject. Moreover, there is a great sermon on this story 
by Professor Rothe, found at page roo of his Sermons for 
- the Christian Year, a book not known at all as it ought to be, 
On Christ’s words to His mother Samuel Cox has an in- 
: teresting sermon in his Bird’s Nest, page 16. And those 
‘ 
. 


who have Vallings’ ¥esus Christ, the Divine Man, will enjoy 
his sixth chapter on the Divine Youth. 


3 iG, 
: February 16.—Luke iii. 1-22. 
The Ministry of Fohn. 


1. Of the names in verse 1.—Tiberius was the successor 
of Augustus, and so the second Roman emperor; Herod is 
Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, and murderer of 
the Baptist ; Philip was another son of Herod the Great ; 
the others explain themselves. The places will be under- 
stood in a’moment by a reference to a map. 

2. “The wilderness” must have been the barren tract to 
the north of the Dead Sea, described as the deepest and 
hottest chasm in the world, where the sirocco blows with- 
out intermission, Dr. Robinson, the great traveller, says : 
““A more frightful desert it has hardly been our lot to 
behold”, 

3- The quotation of verse 4 will be found in Isa. xl. 3. 


The imagery is taken from the preparations made for the 
march of an Eastern king. 


| themselves, and—which ‘was wo! 


4. “Generation of vipers’’—that is, ‘‘ offspring” or 


Pes dae 


Mies would aGv es 


entering it. Here they would have h d ba 
pentance, without admitting the need of it. 
The great subject is John’s secs A 


of John himself is a ver 
Covered with a Pe shirt ie of camel's hai 


message. But why did he ever go ‘into chen Ww 

Because of sin, the reality and the weight of it ; 
must understand it and its deadly power ; fesauese 
find the way to free himself from the burden of it. 
which drove John into the wilderness was a deep ser 
sin, and a great hungering for purity and holiness. 

what did he learn there? He read the Prophets, espe 
the prophet Isaiah; and he came to know that there 
pardon for sin. The wilderness did not teach him 
origin of evil, but it taught him how to get rid of 
Alone with God and the Word of God, he learned that 
needed to repent, and that all would find pardon if they 


Sy 


So he came forth, and began to preach the Baptism 
Repentance for the pardon of sins. It is easy to explain 
what that means if we refer to two Old Testament say: 
—Ezek. xxxvi. 25, “I will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean”; and Zech. xiii. 1, “‘In that day 
there shall be a fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness” 
There (where, no doubt, John himself found them) we hay 
the two points of his preaching, repentance for_all, and an 
outward sign of repentance, baptism. 


Now, think of the crowds that gather to this new preacher. 
Who will say that the preaching of stern truths is unpopular? 
And it can scarcely be said that John smites the sin and 
spares the sinner. He gets at the consciences of the per- 
sons before him till they cry, ‘‘ What shall we do then?” 
How many a preacher would leap for joy to hear that cry! 
And he tells them, deals with them practically, personally, 
fearlessly, laying his finger firmly on the blackest spots in 
their character. To the ordinary people he says, Deal 
generously with your neighbours; some of them are poorer 
than you; help them with food and clothing. To the tax- 
gatherers, Do not cheat or frighten the people into paying 
heavier taxes than they ought. And to the soldiers, Do _ 
not browbeat the poor, be not spies against the rich, raise 
no rebellious clamour for higher pay. It was hard hitting. 
For John will have deeds, not words. Tohim, asto James, 
faith without works is dead. 


But, with all his fearlessness, see how humble he is. 
Not worthy to untie His shoe! John’s relation to Jesus 
is not the chief matter in this Lesson, and few will find 
time to enter on it. But an effective conclusion may be 
made by contrasting his fearless words to the great rulers 
of the Jews, whom he would not baptize because they 
would not repent, and his refusal to baptize Jesus because 


= 


ce: ‘‘T have need to be baptized 


ot need repentan 
Much has been written on John. Mr. Smith’s sermon 
his number will reward careful reading. Very full is 
Reynolds’ ¥ohn the Baptist, one of the Congregational 
Union Lectures, and well worth reading. But the greatest 
of all writings on this subject is Edward Irving’s series of 
discourses, to be found in vol. ii. of his Collected Works. 


IV. 
February 23.—Luke iv. 1-13, 
The Temptation of Fesus. 

t us keep the golden text well in view ; for the subject 
Yy great, and very hard to make human and real to the 
dren. It is Heb. ii. 18: “In that He Himself hath 
iffered, being tempted, He is able to succour them that 
are tempted”. Deeper in their minds than the manner of 
; His temptation will be why He was tempted at all, and we 
| Cannot get beyond that answer. 
Dr. Westcott says, in his new Commentary on Hebrews, 
that the thought of this verse is that ‘ the range of Christ’s 
Sympathy is as wide as His experience”’. Therefore, in 
order to sympathise with us in owr temptations, He must 
needs Himself be tempted. 

In teaching the Temptation, ovr temptation will be to 
discuss profitless matters, such as the personality of the 
devil. Let us resist it. 

He was led by the Spirit into the wilderness. St. Mark 
Says, more strongly : ‘“‘ Immediately the Spirit driveth Him 
forth into the wilderness”. There was a purpose, a divine 
purpose, in the Temptation, and it was urgent. He was led 
to be tempted by the devil. So it was permitted to Satan 
to tempt Job (read Job. i.) and to sift Simon Peter and his 
companions (see Luke xxii. 31, 32). It is sin that makes it 
possible ; God permits it in order to get rid of sin. 

r. After forty days’ fasting came the first personal 
temptation. It was directed tothe body. Turn the stones 
into bread, Why not? Because Jesus came not to be 
ministered unto (even by Himself), but to minister. It 
would have been gratifying an appetite at the expense of 
His “‘ work’. Besides, He had no fear for food; God will 
see to that; His work was to wait at present. ‘‘ My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent Me, and to finish His 
work.” 

2. The next temptation was directed to the mind, to the 
desire for power, to human ambition. On a high mountain, 
the devil offered Jesus all the kingdoms of the world as a 
possession. Now, this was what Jesus wanted, what He 
came for—that He might win the world for Himself. Why 
not now, therefore, without all the suffering, when He had 
the offer? Because He must win men by love, lead them 
away from sin, and that can only be by the power of the 
Cross. The gift of a man from the devil is a man yet in 
his sin. “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” 

3. The third temptation, in St. Luke’s order, is the 
subtlest of all. It is addressed to the Spirit of Jesus. 
From the pinnacle of the Temple the devil bids Him cast 
Himself down; He will not be hurt, for, ‘ He shall give 
His angels charge over Thee” (Ps. xct. 11)...  The.devil 


can cite Scripture for his purpose,” says Shakespeare, 
thinking of this scene. It was a simple request to put 
God’s promises to the test—to show His own absolute 
‘trust. But the deepest trust is to do the work God has 
given us to do, however humble it may be, and be ready 
for higher service when He opens up the opportunity. 
** Courage, brother, do not stumble, 

Though thy path be dark as night: 

There’s a star to guide the humble, 

Trust in God and do the right.” 

So even Jesus acted. He was God’s Son, and would be 
kept by His angels from harm if driven into danger, as 
when the people of Nazareth tried to cast Him over the 
cliff, But even He must not wantonly run into danger 
merely to prove His trust in God. In man that is not 
faith, but foolhardiness, The Son of Man will be no 
example of what is really blind superstition and mis- 
trust. He will not tempt the Lord His Father. 

The better the teacher knows this great subject the 
better he will teach it. The book to read is Ullmann’s 
Sinlessness of Fesus. Mr. Barrett’s little book on the 
Temptation in the Household Library of Exposition is a 
clear exposition of every step in the narrative, 
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She Internationa’ Zessons. 


QueEsTIons will be set monthly on the International 
Lessons. It is intended that they should serve as an 
Examination of each month’s work after it is finished. 
Accordingly, the questions will be set upon the lessons of 
the previous month. The name, age, and address of the 
boy or girl must accompany the answers each time they 
are sent. Prizes will be given to successful Candidates 
every month. 


REPORT FOR JANUARY. 
Age under thirteen. 

I, GEorGE G. OmanpD, Nitshill, Glasgow. 
Age under eighteen. 


1. J. M. Sma.u, 1 Charteris Street, Perth. 
Subsequent Order :—J.K. C. (Aberdeen), N. L, (Dundee). 


EXAMINATION ON THE LESSONS FOR 
JANUARY. 


(Answers must be sent to the Editor, Kinneff, Bervie, 
N.B., by the 13th February. ) 
NG 
Age under eighteen. 
rt, What was the position in the temple of the altar of 


incense? ; ! 
2. State in order the chief thoughts in the Magnificat. 


4. Write an explanatory note upon the following expres- 


sions in the Lesson for Januuary 26:—(a) By night, (0) 
good tidings ; (c) on earth peace, goodwill toward men. 
1 


Age under thirteen. 
1. How was Zecharias occupied 


appeared ? ’ 
2 Quote the first prophecy of Christ which the Bible 


contains. ae 
3. Why was it good tidings that the angels told the 


shepherds ? 


when the angel 
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CHAPTER I. 5-6. 


“And this is the message which we have heard from him, 
and announce unto you, that God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all. If we say that we have fellowship with 
him, and walk in the darkness, we lie, and do not the 
truth, ”*—I Joun i. 5, 6. 


Ver. 5.—John has just spoken of a proclamation 
he has already made in his Gospel. What he does 
in our Epistle is to translate this historical procla- 
mation for his readers into practice. The practical 
contents of that proclamation he first of all sums up 
in an altogether general formula, which he places at 
the head of the whole discussion. “And the con- 
tents ”—- so he proceeds—‘‘ of the message which I 
have received from Christ (and which I only repeat 
after Him) is, put briefly, this.” The new concept, 
however, in which John sums up the contents of 
the evangelical proclamation, is calculated to set 
forth this Gospel as a source of exceeding joy. The 
name of Him, from whom he has heard the mes- 
sage, he does not mention; he says only “ from 
Him,” for he is wont to call Christ merely ‘‘ He ”. 
To him this Christ is the Alpha and the Omega, in 
whom he has everything—both God and the kind 
of world, which God wants. ‘The historical thean- 
thropic person of Christ is the real compass for the 
consciousness of the Christian. This message is 
described as having been received from Christ, 
because John desires to assure the reader of its 
absolute certainty. And in point of fact the great 


truth, which he states, seems credible upon no other | 


testimony than that of the only begotten of the 
Father: God zis Light. The word “ light,” without 


" the article, ascribes to God in an altogether abstract 


manner the property of being light, without stating 
what kind of light, or in how far this predicate 
belongs to God exclusively or to other subjects also. 

John seeks to make the joy of his readers full, by 
the exclamation: “God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all!” Light and joy are closely con- 
nected with each other. Where light is, there also 
is joy; only in the light, where the consciousness 
looks back into its inmost ground, is joy real. The 
light of the sun brings with the day joy, the stirring 
of life over the whole sensible world. Wherever in 
the human soul that inner clearness has actually 
arisen, in which man recognises himself in his whole 
reality, and no longer deceives himself in respect of 
anything whatever, there joy has entered into him; 
that which oppresses him has been taken away. So 
John knows nothing higher and nothing more joyous 
to utter regarding God, as he has beheld Him in 
Christ, than that in Him everything is light. At 
the first glance we see that this expression is meant 
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within the whole heathen world. To the consciot 
ness of the heathen God is a dark, gloomy G 
partly because He is a concealed, and partly beca 
He is an unfriendly, more or less unloving being. 
the consciousness even of the Old Testament sa | 
God still dwells in the darkness, and comes forth 
from His concealment only in isolated manifesta- » 
tions, in order with the light of His revelation to 
illumine only a narrow circle within the compass of 
the human race. Further, in the Old Testament — 
God is dark and gloomy, so far as the fire of Hi 
holiness does not yet shine as the pure light o 
grace, and His holy wrath does not yet stand in 
harmony with His merciful love. To the Christian, — 
on the other hand, God is light, that has plainly 
emerged from its eternal darkness, and has — 
become visible in a human existence, and He 
has manifested Himself to him, not only in word, © 
but also in an irrevocable deed, as a God of most ; 
holy love. 
We must now inquire into the more precisé 
meaning of “light,” as it is here predicated of God, | 
and its opposite ‘‘darkness”. That which we 
know empirically as “light” is certainly not to r ! 


understood here. But we are not simply on tha 

account justified in saying that it stands here, not : 
in a physical, but in an ethical sense. No doub 
“light” and “darkness” occur in Scripture in am | 
ethical sense (Rom. xiii. 12, Eph. v. 8 f., 1 Thess / 
v.4); and John certainly is thinking here of the abso - 
lute holiness of God, in opposition to all sin and all » 
error (Jas. i. 17). John, however, is not writing of 
the holiness of God generally, in opposition to sin and | 
error in general, but he is speaking of it under a more } 
specific, peculiar category. ‘The speculative idea of | 
light is that of spirit, under the category of nature } 
(in opposition to the idea of spirit considered as} 
personality), to which nature, as material, or matter * 
under the category of nature, which has darkness; 
and gravity as its essential predicates, forms the : 
antithesis. Light is spirit under a zom-personal | 
category. Certainly, ‘‘light” is an expression for ° 
the holiness of God ; it expresses it, however, as it | 
is defined in virtue of its absolute immateriality, as 5 
it is His absolute purzty, z.e., His quality of being 5 
absolutely untouched by material or physical defile- - 
ment, and—which is directly involved in one’s; 
being conditioned by matter (just as darkness and | 
gravity go together)—by material or sensuous; 
narrowing (selfishness, egotism). The latter be > 
comes doubly probable, when we think of chap. - 
iv. 8 (‘God is love”), and of the great stress which 1 
is laid upon love throughout the whole Epistle. . 
Love, as being that which absolutely communicates 5 


to form a direct antithesis to the notion of God | itself, is also that which is absolutely transparent t 


‘ 


and illuminating. As the light of pure love, God 
s turned towards His creatures as absolute good- 

ss, hence the Christian God stands in contrast 
th the heathen gods, in whom there is also to a 
certain extent a lack of love and envy and jealousy 
of the creature. It is not, therefore, sin and error 
in general that form the opposite of light, but sin 

and error so far as they originate in the sensuous 
nature, the flesh; and it is from this source that 
John distinctly derives them (chap. iii. 3, John’s 
Gospel i. 13, iii. 6). “God is light” is thus sub- 
stantially the same as the word of the Saviour in 
_ John iv. 24—“‘God is spirit”—only that the former 
xpresses the same thought with an express negative 
reference. For this reason John can say of this 
proclamation in a literally true sense: We have 
heard it from Him. And in point of fact this is 
exclusively characteristic of the divine idea in 
Christ, that it posits in God pure and perfect 
 holiness—holiness which does not intrench upon the 
_ perfection of His grace. 

Seeing that John thus describes God as light, and, 
indeed, as pure light, the contents of his proclama- 
tion become for his readers an operative principle 
of ethico-religious and practical judgment. of the 
utmost keenness. For the inevitable consequence 
of such insight is the unreserved drawing back from 
everything that is darkness in the human world, 
and, therefore, from everything that is séz. It is 
so, however, with the express secondary reference, 
that this sin belongs to that which forms the anti- 
thesis of God as light, as spirit, z.e., to matter, to 
physical—and therewith at the same time selfish— 
existence. With this statement the way is paved 
for the earnestness of the following exhortation. 
Even for a Christian it is not so easy to think of 
God as pure light; at least in practice he still 
assumes a remnant of darkness in God. He still 
believes himself able somehow to hide himself from 
the divine truth, from the light, which sees every- 
thing, and at liberty to count somehow, at least for 
himself, upon some sympathy in God with sin, upon 
an unholy forbearance with it. As regards others, 
he knows full well that God overlooks nothing. 
The saddest thing is that this presumption of a 
kind of ignorance or forbearance on the part of God 
in respect of his sin clothes itself in his soul even 
as hope, if it can appear to him as desirable that 
God is not pure light of truth and holiness. It is 
not possible that under these circumstances we 
should love God more than our own sinful self; 
for otherwise it would inevitably be a thought 
exceedingly grievous to us, that in His light there 
should remain one spot. The consequence of this 
error of ours is, that the light of His love is also 
obscured to us, and we enjoy only a half love of 
God, and cannot fully refresh ourselves in the 
believing enjoyment of His unlimited love. 

Ver. 6.—From what he has just said, John now 
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draws the inevitable conclusion, that the absolute 
condition of man’s fellowship with God is walking 
in the light, and that, on the other hand, walking in 
darkness along with fellowship with God is simply 
impossible. He earnestly opposes all so-called lip 
Christianity, the indecision in which confession and _ 
walk stand in contradiction. Such indecision was 


actually found in the circle of his readers. He 


presupposes the case, that one could speak of 
having fellowship with God, without its being 
true; yea, that in respect of this matter one might 
even impose upon one’s self. Certainly the thought 
of a fellowship with God is a thought that man 
cannot acquire by himself. He can only abstract 
it from an actual relationship of fellowship with 
God; and hence this thought in its proper truth 
did not even enter into the heart of man before the 
revelation of God. The pre-testament world could 
not possibly fall into that hypocritical self-deception 
of having fellowship with God. The mystery that 


there was such a fellowship had not yet become 


known to it. But now that God has completely 
united Himself with us in Christ, and has given to 
each individual the promise of entering into fellow- 
ship with them, if they attach themselves to Christ 
in faith, the thought of a fellowship with God 
has become common property in the world; yea, 
unhappily, it has become wellnigh trivial. The 
adoring wonder of the human mind, when it heard 
for the first time of so great a good, is almost lost 
to us, so that we wish we could hear it for the first 
time. And now that all know it, it is very natural 
to each one to make his mind easy on the subject 
by considering that this fellowship is at least not 
altogether foreign to him. Each one feels how un- 
worthy he must be, if, after the opening up of this 
fellowship, he should have no share in it. If man, 
however, does not watch over himself sincerely, he 
deceives himself fatally. In the Christian world, 
the light, which God is, lighteth all, at least exter- 
nally ; it lighteth even those within whose hearts 
it is not yet shining. Each one tastes, externally at 
least, something of the kindness of God ; and hence 
he can easily persuade himself that that is his own 
possession, which in point of fact is only a passing 
enjoyment of what is communicated by others in 
their love and friendliness. Accordingly, John 
reminds his readers of the impossibility of a walk in 
darkness, and at the same time of a fellowship 
with God. The darkness, in opposition to the 
light, is not simply sin in general, but more parti- 
cularly sin as it proceeds from the physical principle; 
sin, therefore, as it is iniquity (2 Cor. vi. 14), and 
also at the same time egoistic, selfish (ch, ii. 8-11). 

A man’s wadk is the predominant tendency of his 
life, not merely inwardly, as disposition, but also out- 
wardly, as activity. He whose heart and life do not 
have as their proper element the light of truth, of 
holiness, and love, cannot have fellowship with God, 
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ndition of lying, not merely of untruth, 
or less intentional untruth. In point of 
the antithesis between God as the pure Light 
nd walking in the darkness is so glaring that a man 
cannot remain altogether unconscious of it. Only 
complete blindness and callousness can Jona fide 
believe themselves standing in fellowship with God. 
T ese, however, are never the commencement, but 
the extreme measure of religious error. If the 
Christian, who knows of God as the pure Light, 
d that too from. personal experience, by having 
felt His correcting and chastening power—if such a 
Christian can imagine that, though walking in the 
_ darkness, he nevertheless stands in fellowship with 
God, he can only have persuaded himself of this in 
an artificial way, by an intentional repressing of the 
sting in his conscience, by lies. It ought to be 
carefully impressed upon our mind that we are 
entangled in a lie when we find ourselves desirous 
to square our fellowship with darkness with the 
fellowship of God. In such a case we should be 
__ upon the straight road to the blinding and deluding 
of ourselves religiously. 

To do the truth is to realise, to carry out in 
practice, the iruth which one possesses in theory, 
to bring one’s conduct into harmony with truth, z2., 
with what one recognises as just and right, and thus 

_ to do what is right in accordance with one’s best 
knowledge and ability. It is perfect honesty and 
uprightness of heart. For truth_is an impulse in 
man, which is satisfied only by being completely 
translated into deed and life, into man’s own 
nature. John regards this as the real, proper aim 
of man’s life. It cannot take place in him who 
indeed knows of the light, but walks in the dark- 
ness. Herein lies the discord in the spiritual being 
ofaman. To have the truth, and not to have it as 
a power transforming the life, is not only a contra- 
dictory, but a torturing condition, a continuous re- 
pression of the impulse inhering in truth to give 
being and existence to itself. 
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We have already touched on Westcott’s Hebrews (Mac- 
millan, 14s.) both in the Expository Notes and in the Inter- 
national Lessons. To give a full review is unsatisfactory 
till we have had time to wse the book. Those who know 
Westcott’s ¥ohn, especially the Epistles, will know what to 
expect here. Emphatically a student’s book, it is brimful 
of the most conscientious hard work from one who is now 
pethaps both our greatest scholar and greatest com- 
mentator, But it needs hard work to get the use of it, 
No ready-made ‘‘ Homiletical Helps”” need be looked for 
here. The preacher who is in a hurry need not turn to 


a defect, but a positive perverseness ; 


| ‘Epistle of Barnabas’ is apocryphal. The scanty 


which is accessible to us supports no more definite ju 
ment.” > 
We shall have more to say about Westcott’s Hebrews. af 


? 9 Hae 
Dr. George Matheson’s Sacred Songs (Blackwood 
will introduce him in a new and attractive light 
his friends, while from those who already know him ha 
light it will receive a hearty welcome. The friends’ who | 
are already acquainted with his poetic gifts are more 
numerous than might be supposed, considering how little 
he has hitherto published. We, at least, were pleasantly “s 
surprised to meet with a letter in a recent Family Church- 
man, which hailed from the Isle of Wight, and showed _ 
both knowledge and appreciation. : ca 


The best criticism of the book we can offer is to quote a 
song out of it, and this we have done on another page. It 
is the best criticism, because, while there is abundant variety 
in subject and in treatment, in metre and in melody, a uni- 
formity of general poetical excellence is surprisingly main- 
tained throughout. One thing has struck us very forcibly, 
the wealth of fresh biblical exposition that is packed into 
the little book. Every poem has a text at the head of it, — 
and often the poem is a living exposition of that text. But _ 
even where the text is more of a motto, unexpected flashes 
of light are continually being thrown upon parts of the 
written word. Original interpretations abound, and, though 


not always obvious at first glance, generally commend 
themselves in the end. 


Tue Expository Times recently contained a sermon by 
Dr. Matheson on the words, “Ask and it shall be given 
you; seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you” (Matt. vii. 7). The sermon was an en- 
tirely original and very striking exposition of that text. The 
same words stand at the head of one of the songs in this 


volume ; and we shall quote the first half of it as an illus- 
tration of what we have said. 


The second half of Mr. Spurgeon’s Salt-Cellars is now 
published. We took a few pinches out of the first part to 
season our first number, and hope to do the same by this 
part also in an early issue. 


St, Matthew’s Gospel, with Explanatory Vocabulary and 
Five Original Illustrations, is published in Aberdeen. The 
text is divided into sections, each with an appropriate head- 
ing, without chapters or verses. The Vocabulary forms a 
kind of Commentary, for it explains phrases and sentences. 


- as well as words. 
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It is well printed, and might serve as a 
school reading-book; but we should sete it without the 
illustrations, 


Many of our readers have probably never heard of the 
Guide. Itis a penny monthly, published by Elliot Stock, 
and intended as a Help to Personal Progress. A help it 
will become to anyone who reads it, especially to young 
men, whose needs are kept well in view, In the volume for 
1889 will be found ‘‘ Parables for Young Men,” by the Rev. 
A. F, Forrest; a series of papers on ‘‘ How to Prepare for 
the Professions,” by Sir Arthur Helps and others ; “ The 
Saviours of Society,” being sketches of well-known philan- 
thropists; Essays by Mr. Henry Dunn on the ‘‘ Study of 
the Scriptures”, And then it is particularly rich in point 
and illustration (to use our own title), gathered from every 
quarter with great skill. 


‘* Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling ! ’tis too horrible ! 
The meanest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache. penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 


And hence the intense interest that books have like Dr. 
Hamilton’s Beyond the Stars. We are not in the least 
surprised to hear that the first edition was spent in a few 
months. We have always a feeling about books on Heaven 
that they do not sufficiently follow the reserve of Christ 
Himself, Dr. Shedd, in an admirable sermon on this sub- 
ject, to be found in Sermons to the Spiritual ‘head says 
truly that “we feel Christ knew much more” of the 
heavenly state “than He has disclosed; if He had chosen 
to do so, He could have made yet more specific revelations 
concerning the solemn world beyond the tomb”. We 
wish that that were alwaysremembered. But the President 
of Queen’s College is not to be classed with those who 
pander to an uneasy curiosity. Bey ond the Stars is as safe 
a guide and as scriptural as we have read. If such books 
must have a large circulation, it is a satisfaction to know 
that this one deserves it. 
Localities” ; then the Contents of Heaven—God, Cherubim, 
Angels, Sete, Children; then the question, Do they know 
one another in Heaven? is answered; and the last, and 
not least, subject is, ‘‘ How to get there!” We read the 
dedication, ‘‘In ALici® carissime memoriam dulcem,” 
and, we think, we see where the Doctor got his inspiration. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools is gradually compassing 
the whole land. The latest conquest is PHiLipprans, by 


First, there is a “ Settling of 


Principal Moule. We have read the book through from 
beginning tu end, which surely says something both for it 
and us. Principal Moule has rare qualifications for the 
exposition ot St. Paul’s epistles, a combination of such 
qualities as scholarship, spiritual sympathy, power of ex- 
pression. He has already expounded Romans and 
Ephesians in this series, and shown that he could remedy 
the defect of some of his writings—diffuseness. The rock 
ahead, in the present instance, was, of course, Bishop 
Lightfoot. How to prevent one’s originality being crushed 
by his towering influence, and yet say something that is 
worth saying,—that is the question which a commentator 
has to answer, whose work lies on any of the epistles Light- 
foot has handled, Principal Moule has answered it here. 


Lightfoot thinks that St. Paul’s reference in Phil. ii. 17, 
‘‘If I be offered upon the sacrifice and service of your 
faith,” is more likely to the Pagan ritual of libation, in an 
epistle to a Church of Gentile converts. But Dr. Moule 
holds that the Apostle must have familiarised all his con- 
verts with Jewish symbolism ; and that his own mind was 
at any rate deeply impregnated with it. That is an example 
of his independence taken at random. We are glad to see 
that, more than ever, he is avoiding the etymological snare. 
On Phil. iii. rz, ‘‘ the resurrection from the dead,” he says : 
The noun rendered “ resurrection ” is the rare word exanas- 
tasis, i.e., the common word (anastasis) for resurrection 
strengthened by the preposition meaning “from”. This 
must not, however, be pressed far; later Greek has a ten- 
dency towards compounding words without necessarily 
strengthening their meaning. It is the setting of the word 
here which makes an emphasis in it likely. 


Alongside the original Cambridge Bible for Schools we 
have now several volumes of a Greek Testament. They are 
written by the same authors, The latest is Archdeacon 
Farrar’s HeBREws. It is a careful exposition of the Epistle, 
containing fewer surprises of interpretation than we usually 
find in Farrar. This is not a simple reproduction of the 
English edition, with the Greek in place of the English; 
both Introduction and Notes contain additions and cor- 
rections. Everyone who knows Greek will prefer this to 
the other. 


Dr. Norman Walker’s The Church Standing of the Chil- 
dren is the work of aman who is evidently familiar with 
every coign and cranny of the Infant Baptism Controversy. 
Evidently also the Church standing of the children is a 
matter of strong conviction with him. But this little book 
contains nothing irritating either in the way of controversy 
or petty detail. It is on the broad principles which under- 
lie the question that Dr. Walker relies. He throws the 
burden of the proof that infants ought not to be baptized 
upon those who hold that belief, He insists upon a com- 
prehensive view of Scripture teaching. He very skilfully 
confronts one dilemma with another. No Church or 
individual who holds the doctrine to be an important one 


1 accurate in k 
in a manner that is both inter 


he early days of the Expositor it was always to the 
signed S. Cox that we, at least, who were students, 

for living instruction in the oracles of God, first 
_ There were other attractive names, but they were 
always attractive—not certain to be so clear in exposi- 
, so happy in expression. And we have not lost our 
- love. It may be true that Dr. Cox has taught many 
ers the cunning which in those days was almost all his 
It may be that now there is not often the delight of 
se early surprises. But Dr, Cox has never lost the 
hness of a living, real, thoroughly sympathetic exposi- 
. And we have enjoyed greatly the latest from his pen. 


‘creatures. 
five chapters, of Rom. viii. 18-27; and that is the richest 


calls it The House and its Builder ; for it is a book 
e doubting, for those who are not sure whether the 
ise built itself or was built by somebody. ‘The origin 


of doubt he finds, and is right in finding, in the origin 
of evil. For most, and for the best, that is the real diffi- 


culty. Dr Cox. offers a “working hypothesis,” wherein 


we find that the fall of man involved the fall of the lower 


There follows, accordingly, an exposition, in 


part of the book—the real strength of it. A sermon to 
young people—who also are reckoned to have their doubts 
—is followed by one on the uses of adversity, or, as he calls 
it, ‘the Lessons of the Rod”. A farewell discourse— 
farewell to his own congregation of auditors, we hope not 
to the larger congregation of readers—closes the book. 
Its texts are: Heb. iii. 4, Rom. viii, 18-27, James il. 13, 
Luke xii. 29, Micah vi. 9, 2 Cor. xili, 11. 
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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


THE present number contains a sermon by Canon 
Westcott on the late Bishop of Durham, the proof 
of which has been carefully revised and corrected 
by Dr. Westcott for THe Expository Times. It 
will be acknowledged by all to be the truest word 
that has been spoken on the subject. Dr. Westcott 
informs us that in a short time this sermon will be 
printed in a small volume along with two others 
which he preached at the Bishop’s consecration and 
at the dedication of his memorial church at Sunder- 
land last July. 


In the April number of THE Exposirory TIMES 
we shall give the first of some short papers on the 
Modern Religious Press. They will be accurate 
in information and independent in judgment. 


The response made to the suggestion of our 
Wilts correspondent in last number has been most 
encouraging. It is impossible to arrange the whole 
subject for practical working this month, but we shall 
lose notime. The suggestions are of two kinds—one 
in reference to those who should be invited to con- 
tribute, the other in reference to the subjects of 
contribution. An earnest and frequent desire is 
expressed that laymen should not be excluded. 
We are assured that a large number of our most 
intelligent laymen take an interest not only in the 
reading of expository work, but even in contributing 
to it. Under careful and independent management 
it seems possible to foster this interest, and at the 
same time obtain some results of permanent value. 
But as to this, and in reference to the subjects and 

Vou. I.—6. 


method of procedure, we shall have definite arrange- 
ments made before our next issue. 

Lux Mundi is likely, after all, to prove a new 
“Essays and Reviews”. The essay which has 
raised the conflict is on “The Holy Spirit and 
Inspiration,” and is written by the Rev. Charles 
Gore, the Principal of Pusey House, who edits 
the volume. It is divided into three parts, of 
which the third part only deals with the Inspira- 
tion of Scripture, and it is that part which has the 
disturbing element in it. Mr. Gore, with great 
frankness, declares himself ready to accept the 
results of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, and expounds a doctrine of the Inspiration 
of Scripture which is capable of embracing them. 
This from the successor of Dr. Pusey is unexpected 
enough, and it is made still more remarkable from 
the declaration in the preface that Canon Holland, 
Dr. Talbot, Canon Paget, Mr. Lyttelton, and the 
other able and representative essayists are all in 
substantial agreement with Mr. Gore's views. 

Mr. Gore’s view of inspiration is this: 

Every race has its special vocation, of which its 
great writers are the interpreters. Thus the calling 
or mission of Rome, let us say, is to teach mankind 
the science of government, and Virgil is its great 
interpreter. This calling is a divine inspiration: 
in this sense every race has its inspiration and its 
prophets. ; 

But this inspiration is natural: the inspiration of | 
the Jews was supernatural. That is to say, the 
Jews were selected, not to teach a merely human 
art or science, but to be the school in which was 


the exponents, not of an art or science 
best only indirectly involves the thought | 
God, but of the very relation of God and man, 
liness, of sin, of restoration. Virgil was the 
interpreter of a message of God to men: 


Old Testament are also such inspired interpreters : 
difference ‘between them is in the subject of 


d What, then, asks Mr Gore, is meant by the 
nspiration of Holy Scripture? He makes his 
“= “answer perfectly plain. Take the account of the 
creation with which the Bible opens. We take 
note of its affinities in general substance with the 
| Babylonian and Pheenician cosmogonies ; but we 
| are ‘much more struck with its differences, and it is 
| in these we shall look for its inspiration. We 
observe that it has for its motive and impulse, not 
the satisfaction of a fantastic curiosity, or the later 
interest of scientific discovery, but to reveal certain 
fundamental religious principles: that everything 
as we see it was made by God; that sin came of 
man’s disobedience to God; that God has not left 
man to himself; that there is still a hope and a 
promise. ‘These are the fundamental principles of 
true religion and progressive morality, and in these 
lies the supernatural inspiration of the Bible account 
of creation. 

The special point of view of the writers of the 
Bible—zhaz is their special inspiration. They relate 
human events like profane historians, collecting, 
sorting, adapting, combining their materials, but 
the motive of their work is not to bring out the 
national glory of the chosen people, but to declare 
how God has dealt with them. As for matters of 
fact, the Old Testament writer, prophet, psalmist, 
historian, does with them as a Greek poet or 
historian would. Mr. Gore does not agree with 
Canon Cheyne that he is indifferent to them, Dr. 

Cheyne protests against the supposition that such 
narratives as the record of Elijah are true to fact. 
“True to fact! Who goes to the artist for hard 
dry facts? Why, even the historians of antiquity 
thought it no part of their duty to give the mere 
prose of life. How much less can the unconscious 
artists of the imaginative East have described their 
heroes with relentless photographic accuracy!” Mr. 
Gore does not agree with this. The writers of the 


h _ relation of man to God. The grea | 


prophets, the psalmists, the historians, of the | 


have a ‘special | sense yf tk 
neither in the Old’ Testament nor i 
‘we find “ that the inspiration of the writers 
them to dipsense wie the ordinary m 
guarantees of accuracy ”. Just as the proph 
times foreshorten the distance and place the 
deliverance and the ‘day of Jehovah’ in the t 90 
immediate foreground”; as the “‘ prophetic inspira- 
tion is thus consistent with erroneous anticipations “ 
as to the petit and the opportunity . 
God’s self-revelation”; so, “within the limits 
what is substantially historical,” as in the history of 
Abraham, “there is still room for what, though : 
mete ae spiritual purpose, is not strictly I ae + 
torical’ hee. 5 


The Church Quarterly Review for January opens — 
with an article on the subject of New Testament 
Lexicography ; and the article itself opens with a | 
very remarkable anecdote, illustrative of the ignor- 
ance of Scripture on the part of some learned per- 
sons. The writer says that a contemporary scholar, 
who has devoted a considerable part of his life to_ 
the collection and editing of fragments of the Greek 
comic poets, includes in his collection a portion of 
2 Tim. iv. 6: (éyd yap 75n orévdopar Kal 6 Karpos THS 
éujs . ..) “I am now ready to be offered, and — 
the time of my...” Finding the words quoted 
in some grammar or lexicon, and perceiving that _ 
the first four are capable of scansion (they form, he 
says, the first half of an iambic tetrameter), he has 
appropriated them, with the remark that, although 
as they stand “‘zpsa nocte obscuriora,” they manifestly 
belong to some lost comedy ! 


t 


The most valuable part of the Article is its dis- 
cussion of the meaning of some important New 
Testament words. One of these is ‘“ Mystery” 
(uvorjpiov). There is no doubt that the popular 
conception of that word is quite wrong. A mystery, 
in popular speech, is something incomprehensible— 
“Tt is a perfect mystery to me”. But it is doubt- 
ful if the Greek word ever has that meaning. A 
“mystery” in the New Testament, as in Greek 
authors generally, is a revealed secret, an important — 
truth which was not revealed till the time came when 
it could be apprehended. St. Paul, in Rom. xvi. 25, 


i 


_ 26, almost defines it when he says: ‘The mystery 


which hath been kept in silence through times 
eternal, but is now manifested and made known to 
all the nations ”. 


How has the word “mystery” come to have the 


popular meaning of that which caznot be under-_ 


stood? ‘There is, in the English language, another 
word of a quite different etymology—a “ mystery ” 
(properly spelt ‘ mistery”) play. This word comes 
from ménisteriwm—service, work, and was once used 
to signify a trade or occupation ; the mystery plays 
being so called because the actors were artisans. 
The writer of this Article thinks our word has 
received its meaning of incomprehensibility from 
a confusion with this one. But that is scarcely 
possible. The old word ‘mistery” has no notion 
of secrecy or incomprehensibility about it. Much 
more likely is it due to a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of.the word in some important passages of 
the Authorised Version itself. 


One of these passages is 1 Cor. xiv. 2: ‘ He that 
speaketh in a tongue speaketh not unto men but 
unto God, for no man understandeth ; howbeit in 
the spirit he speaketh mysteries ”’ (zvevparte dé Aadet 
puortnpia). The usual interpretation is that the last 
clause is equivalent to the one before it. Thus: 
* No man understandeth, but in the Spirit he 
speaketh what no man understandeth”. But we 
have only to state it so, to refute that interpretation, 
for such “a flat tautology” is impossible with St. 


Paul. Take the word in its usual signification. 
The sense is: “‘ No doubt he is unfolding spiritual 
truths”. Thus it is possible that there is just a 


touch of irony, or, it may be, gentle reproof to the 
fault-finder; as if the Apostle would say: “ His 
words may be unintelligible to you, but in the 
Spirit (or by means of the Spirit) he is bringing to 
light hidden truths ”. 


But more important is the verse: ‘‘ This is a 
great mystery ; but I speak concerning Christ and 
the Church” (Eph. v. 32). As the writer of this 
Article says, the English reader can hardly avoid 
taking this to mean: ‘“‘ This is a very mysterious 
thing”. But the very form of the words in the 
original (7d prorhpuov TodTo péya éoriv) makes that 
meaning impossible. The Revised Version is 
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nearer when it gives ‘“ This mystery is great”. 
Taking the word in its ordinary sense: ‘ This 
doctrine enchant, hidden, but now revealed) is a 
great one” (not a doctrine concerning husband 
and wife, but, as the Apostle immediately tells us, 
concerning Christ and His Church), we may thus 


translate: ‘This teaching is deep: I however mean 


it with reference to Christ and His Church”. 


Amid so much conjecture, we are glad to see an 
authoritative word on the late Dr. Hatch’s Concor- 
dance to the Septuagint. Dr. Sanday, in the course 
of an intensely interesting article in the Zxfositor, 
informs us that ‘it is so well launched that its com- 
pletion is secured”. Dr. Sanday says of it that it is 
perhaps the work ‘‘by which twenty or fifty years 
hence its originator will be best remembered. Some 
work is absorbed in the onward progress of science ; 
other work remains as indispensable as when it was 
first published. Hatch’s Concordance will belong 
to the latter category ; it will be the foundation of 
countless studies yet to come.” It will be issued 
from the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


In a scholarly little paper in the Church Sunday 
School Magazine on the “Influence of the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament upon the Greek of the New,” 
Prebendary Scott of St. Paul’s refers to an example 
in St. Luke, the most purely classical of the Gospels, 
where, in one short sentence, there are two remark- 
able Hebraisms. The sentence is in Luke xxii. 
49: (kuipte <i ratdgomev év paxaipa) “ Lord, shall we 
smite with the sword?” The literal translation is : 
“Lord, zf we shall smite zz a sword”. ‘The 7 is 
to be explained by the omission of “tell us” (Lord, 
tell us if we, &c.), according to the common Hebrew 
custom of omitting such words as introduce a remark. 
Thus in Psalm ii. 2: 

‘« The rulers take counsel together 

Against the Lord, and against His anointed (saying), 

Let us break their bands asunder ”’ 
The zz is the Hebrew preposition (4), not the Greek 
in any of its classical meanings. ‘The Hebrew pre- 
position means 77, by, among, at, upon, with, all of 
which in classical Greek would be expressed by 
different words. The LXX. were satisfied to take 
the simple Greek preposition (év) 7, and treat it 
as representing the Hebrew with all its breadth of 
meaning, especially its instrumental force. Whence 


brew idiom also, which is as utterly 
o the Latin tongue as to the Greek— 
é, st percutimus in gladto. 
be intolerable. — 


‘a recent number of the Homiletic Review Dr. 
ard Crosby refers to an instance of an opposite 
d, where the difficulty is all with the Anglish 
positions. In Rom. viii. 24 he thinks we should 
late, “‘ For we were saved zz hope,” not “ For 
hope were we saved,” as the Revised Version 
es it, though that is to be preferred certainly to 
- Authorised translation, ‘‘For we are saved by 
e,” which mistranslates the tense as well as the 
preposition. The Greek has no preposition, but 
uses the simple dative alone (rp yap eAridu or wOnper). 
We are familiar enough with the dative used to ex- 
_ press the instrument, but there are undoubted in- 
stances where an instrumental dative 77 appearance 
- cannot be so rendered in English. Thus Rom. xi. 
23 (éav py emipetvwor TH aarurtia) is correctly rendered 
_ “Tf they continue not 27 their unbelief,” though the 
simple dative is used. Again Rom. xii. 11 (7o 
aveipatt Céovtes) both Versions render, ‘‘ Fervent 272 
spirit,” though here also it is the simple dative in 
the Greek. Dr. Crosby believes that Rom. viii. 
24 is another instance of the same construction. 
He says he is at a loss to understand what is the 
meaning of being saved dy hope. We may be saved 

by grace (on God’s side), and by faith (on man’s 
side), but how can hope be instrumental in salvation? 


The meaning of the whole passage he gives as clearly. 


this: ‘‘ All creation is waiting a new order of things. 
Even we Christians are expecting a redemption of 
the body, for zz this hope we were saved”. The hope 
accompanied the salvation, but was not its cause. 


Few things are more utterly wearisome than 
forced scientific illustrations of spiritual truth ; few 
things are more delightful than scientific illus- 
trations that are apposite and telling. In a fine 
sermon in the Preachers Magazine for February, 
Dr. Dallinger illustrates the text, “Ye are the light 
of the world,” in this way: It isa law of the physical 


universe that force and energy can only be obtained 


at the cost of changes in matter. Thus, for example, 
every ray of sunshine is a bundle of powerful forces, 
but how do they arise?—at the cost of the sun. 
Again, the forces of these sunbeams have been 
changed, say, into a tree; the tree becomes car- 
bonised into coal. Coal is therefore stored-up sun- 
shine : supply to it oxygen and heat, and what do 
we get? Light, heat, chemical action, that is to 
say, you get back the sunbeam again. 

““T am the light of the world,” said Jesus; but, 
in prospect of His departure, ‘‘ Ye are the light of 
the world”. For, as the coal that originated in the 
sunbeam, but in the bowels of the earth lost all 


“with a sword”. The Vulgate takes | 


In English it 


often find it difficult to make language convey the 


the ray by which it had origin ; s 
graded and demoralised, may, through hi 
in Christ, be made ‘luminous by the tou 
Spirit, and able to:give forth the light 
him—the stored-up beams from the Sun of 
ness. “Iam the Light of the world:” “Ye 
light of the world”—but between these there lay 
long dark ages in which “the world knew Him no! 


Exposirory Timers which has been sent to r 
I notice two allusions to myself. I am sorry % 
see that in the first my review of Dr. Hatch’s — 
Essays in Biblical Greek should be described as 
‘‘unappreciative”. I do not think that this could 
have been written in view of do¢h the articles of — 
which my review consisted. In the first I spoke © 
as strongly as I could in the other sense, and had 
some fear that my language might be regardedas 
too strong. It happened that the second article 
contained all my expressions of dissent, but it 
could not be fairly judged apart from the first. Io 


exact impression one desires; and, in the present 
instance, I should have especial reasons for regret- 
ting my failure. But I cannot recognise the justice 
of the epithet you have chosen. eae gs Ss. 

I shall have a word more to say shortly on 
dva$yxy in Heb. ix. 15 ff. But no doubt the view 
you prefer has a great deal to be said for it. 

THe Exposirory Times belongs to a class of | 
literature of which I have, perhaps, less experience 
than I ought to have, yet I am much struck by its 
honesty, independence, and thoughtfulness of 
judgment.—Yours faithfully, W. SANDAY. 

Oxford, Feb. 4. 


We are glad to put ourselves right with Dr. 
Sanday, as well as put our readers right on the 
point in question, by printing Dr. Sanday’s letter. 
We need say nothing of our desire not to misrepre- 
sent one to whom we shall often have to express 
deep obligations as we continue to conduct such a 
Magazine as this. In a subsequent letter Dr. 
Sanday informs us that his remarks on the meaning 
of dia64xy, which he believes to be correctly trans- 
lated ¢estament in Heb. ix. 15 ff., are contained in 
the second of two articles on Dr. Westcott’s Ae- 
brews which he has contributed to the Academy,— 
where we hope they will shortly appear. He 
adds: “I should be sorry to seem to disparage 
the use of the Septuagint, which I agree with you 
in thinking very important. Still I do not think 
the LXX. alone decisive, as in the case in question, 
where it seems to me that the balance of the 
evidence is altered as soon as we take in the 
Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs.” 
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«They go from strength to strength. Every one of them 

appeareth before God in Zion.’’—Psavm Ixxxiv. 7. 
We have all pondered at some quiet time this 
psalm of human pilgrimage and divine fellowship, 
of human aspiration and divine fulfilment; this 
psalm, in which the solitary exile confesses that his 
soul can find satisfaction only in worship, his feel- 
ing and his sense only in the recognition of a living 
God; this psalm, in which he acknowledges with a 
tenderness taught by sorrow that his King and his 
God offers the shelter of His altar to the humblest 
creature He has made. 

We have all felt, in the course of the chequered 
years, something of the bitterness of unsatisfied 
desire, something of the desolateness of the way 
by which we must travel, something of the fruit- 
lessness of the labours on which we have spent 
our force.’ And there are those in every age 
to whom God, in His great love, makes known 
the transforming power of His presence, who look 
to Him and find in every longing the sign of a new 
joy, in every lonely place a gate of heaven thronged 
with messengers of mercy, in every disappointment 
that appointed season of darkness which is the pre- 
lude to the harvest (John xii. 24). ‘They go 
from strength to strength. Every one of them 
appeareth before God in Zion.” For such the 
vision of God is the source of energy and the goal 
of effort. ‘‘The life of man is,” indeed, in the 
phrase of an early father, “the vision of God:” 
vita hominis visio Dei. And yet this is not the 
fulness of the truth. The life of man is that he 
stands before God and bears the light of that 
ineffable glory. It is not that he sees God, with 
faculties feeble and intermittent, but that he appears 
before God, that he feels, in other words, that God 
sees him, sustaining and purifying all on which His 
eye rests with a compassion which is unchangeable. 
Thus the exact phrase fixes our confidence on that 
which cannot fail. Our vision of God is often 
clouded and never complete, but it corresponds, if 
most imperfectly, with His vision of us, which is 
perfect and uninterrupted. Not so much knowing 
Him as known to Him, not so much seeing as 
seen, we have the assurance that our loftiest 
thoughts answer to His inspiration, and our largest 
hopes to His counsel. 

We have all, I say, often pondered these things. 
We have often called up before our minds the 
image of a life moving through every variety of 
circumstance, through achievements and delays, 
through discipline and sorrow, with one unbroken 
tenour of fruitful service, and then shown at last 
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as being what it ever has been—a life fulfilled in 
the face of God. So the words of the Psalmist 
will always have many applications, fertile in lessons 
of hope and encouragement. Here and to-day 
they are to me the record of a life which has been 
a great part of my own life—the simple experience 
of a friendship of forty years, a friendship which at 
this most solemn time does not seem so much to 
have been interrupted as to have been consecrated 
for ever more. 

“They go from strength to strength. Every 
one of them appeareth before God in Zion.” 
Ten years ago, when it was my duty to commend 
the Bishop of Durham to your prayers in view of 
the charge which was then entrusted to him, I used 
the first clause of this verse to express what I knew 
and what I hoped—what I knew of his work as a 
scholar, and what I hoped for his work as a bishop ; 
and now I venture to use the whole verse as the 
fitting summary of a life completed in the Lord—a 
life, I say, completed in the Lord, completed accord- 
ing to one law, “from strength to strength,” from 
the strength of faith and conflict to the strength of 
sight and fruition. 

‘“ A life completed in the Lord.” Yes. With 
the deepest sense of personal bereavement I 
must hold that the life on which we look 1s 
a true whole. I cannot speak of it as incom- 
plete. It is true that we confidently looked 
for fresh treasures of scholarship to be brought 
out of his accumulated stores, for more proofs 
of that just and vigorous administration by which, 
as one said to me who could speak with 
authority, he had made the diocese of one heart, 
for more counsels of calm and sober judgment in 
seasons of perplexity; but all these would have only 
been further illustrations of the nature which we knew 
already. The type was fixed and recognised and 
welcomed; and a noble character is more than 
noble works. It is an inexhaustible source of life 
like itself. Productiveness is measured by power 
of quickening. And never have I felt before as I 
feel now the vitality of all true work, the certainty 
that all true work is in one sense complete. 

What, then, you may ask me, is the secret of the 
life of him to whom we look this afternoon with 
reverent regard? It is, in a word, the secret of 
strength. He was strong by singleness of aim, by 
resolution, by judgment, by enthusiasm, by sym- 
pathy, by devotion. In old days it was strength to 
be with him, and for the future it will be strength 
to recall him. 

1. He was strong by singleness of aim. No 


etn, ua 
h all Burk powers to “guard If 
re, established, his end was reached, 


- for others that which was his own by 
rejoice if they obtained successes which 
| sasily have made his own. In all things 
1e ‘gladly submitted himself to what he called 
th xacting tyranny of an unselfishlove”’. If he 
d, and he did rejoice, in ‘Auckland and in 
am, it was that he might be vividly reminded 
e responsibilities which were attached to his 
eritance, and feel through their salutary disci- 
the blessing of great cares, crowned by un- 
ring munificence. He gratefully acknowledged 
debt to the past, and he wished to write the 
cnowledgment of his own gifts. He attached to 
the scholarship which he founded at Durham the 
name of the greatest scholar among his predecessors, 
Richard de Bury. The banded quatrefoil piers in 
St. Ignatius’ at Sunderland, his thank-offering for 
the work of ten years, were made at his request 
after the pattern of those at Auckland, that they 
might mark for ever the origin of the daughter 
church. 

2. He was strong by resolution. His care and 
calmness in forming a decision were matched by 
his inflexibility when it was once formed. ‘‘ You 
cannot tell,’ he said to me as we walked to- 
gether in the gardens of Trinity on the last even- 
ing of his University life—‘‘ you cannot tell what 
it costs me to break up the home of thirty years, 
and abandon what I thought would be the work of 
my lifetime.” I did, indeed, know something of 
the agony of that week in which he was seeking to 
learn his duty. I could not altogether miss the 
meaning of the tone in which he said at last to me, 
with trembling lips: ‘“‘I have decided; I go to 
Durham”. But when the choice was once made, 
from that time forward, Cambridge was nobly for- 
gotten. There was not one look backward, not one 
word of regret. 

3. He was strong by that sobriety of judgment 
which commands the old, and that fire of enthusi- 
asm which wins the young. His interest centred 
in the fulness of human life. Speculation had com- 
paratively little interest forhim. Nothing visionary, 
nothing that men call “ mystical,” marred the effect 
of his masculine reasoning. He knew equally 
well how to be silent, and how to plead his cause 
with keen and persistent eagerness. As long as he 
was free, he spoke, not because he had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking, or because he was expected to 
speak, but because he had a message to deliver ; 
and then he pressed his conviction with a passion- 


main issue. 


| with the secondary materials of the Ignat 


He mastered two outlyi 
Armenian and Coptic, in order to deal 
versy; but no ordinary reader woul know the 
For him the interpretation of ancient 
study inlife. He held books to bea witness of 
thing far greater, through which alone they could 
be understood. A Greek play, or a fragmentar Oe 
inscription, or a letter of Basil, or a homily of — 
Chrysostom, was to him a revelation of 
stirred by like passions with ourselves, intellig le 
only through a vital apprehension of the circum- — 
stances under which they were written. He wa: 
born historian. “How I loess Beg ‘said 


{?? 


of the fourth century ! 
he has shown how it must be written. 
that he found the Holy Scriptures to be, as he was 
never weary of proclaiming, living oracles, t a 
utterance of the Spirit through living men, articu- 
late with a human voice. So it was that he 
delighted to mark the contrasts in St. Paul’s words 
and acts, that he might realise and convey to 
others the conception of a teacher striving, even as 
we may strive, in our measure, to overcome igno- 
rance and prejudice by the versatile power of an 
unlimited love. a 

4. He was strong by breadth of sympathy. 
Sympathy is, indeed, the necessary offspring of © 
the historic spirit. No man can study the Bible, 
no man can study the New Testament, with — 
open eyes, and fail to see how the one truth — 
receives homage now in this form and now in 
that; how it transcends the contents of every 
human system; how the fact of the Incarnation 
requires for its complete expression the ministry 
of all men of all ages; how it gives to all believers 
an inspiration of unity, and teaches that uniformity 
is impossible. 

Twice, on representative occasions, as some 
among us may remember, he enforced this prin- 
ciple of Christian sympathy with characteristic 
vigour, and laid down firmly its essential limita- 
tions. Once when speaking to undergraduates 
at Cambridge on “the enormous power which 
lay latent in the heart of each, even the weakest,” 
he gave them for their motto, All things are yours, 
and ye are Christ’s,” and charged them with 
burning words, as the heirs of “eighteen Chris- 
tian centuries, to use every gift as servants of one 
sovereign Lord. ‘Ignatius the martyr,” he said, 

‘is yours, and Athanasius and Francis of Assisi, 
and Luther, and Xavier, and Wesley, because you 
and they are Christ’s.”. The immemorial annals of 


~ life are yours, he added, if I may paraphrase his 
words, and yours too all the results of physical 


are Christ’s—Christ’s, whom God appointed heir of 
3 all things, even as He made all things through 
Him. 

And again, when he offered, in his loved St. 
Paul’s, counsel to the friend of his youth for the 
organisation of a new diocese under unique con- 
ditions, he summed up all in the application of 
the apostolic phrase: ‘‘I am made all things to 
all men that I might by all means gain some”. 
“Vou, too,” he said— you will strive to become 
all things to all men—to the miners as a miner, 
to the Cornishmen as a Cornishman, to the Wes- 
leyans as a Wesleyan, though you are a Church- 
man, that you may bring all together in Christ.” 

Yes, the law of our Christian accommodation 
is the paramount duty of winning followers, not 
for ourselves, not for our party, but for our 
Master. The condition under which our bound- 
less wealth may become a blessing to us is the un- 
ceasing sense that we are not our own, but bought 
by His blood. In other words, all real sympathy 
rests on a spiritual basis. All lasting co-operation 
is a Service to our common Lord. 

So he taught and so he laboured at Cambridge 
and at St. Paul’s, and at Durham and at Lam- 
beth. As he loved his University, he was 


among the first to make its resources and its - 


spirit minister to the higher education of the 
whole country. As he loved his college he sought 
untiringly to use its power for the re-invigoration 
of the larger life of the University. He drew 
from his unsurpassed knowledge of the early 
growth of Christianity an answer to the charge 
of inadequate results brought against modern 
missions. He gave wise counsel and encourage- 
ment to the novel efforts of the Church Army. 
The causes of co-operation and temperance 
found in him a courageous advocate. The cause 
of purity is identified with his name. The seventy 
sons whom he has left in the diocese, trained for 
their ministry under his roof, will never forget that 
he charged them to claim for Christ every interest 
of life; and the respectful crowds of pitmen and 
artisans, the closed shops and drawn blinds of 
colliery villages through which he was borne to his 
chosen resting-place, showed that the charge had 
not been in vain. 

5. In all these ways he was strong. But the 
last secret of his strength, as it must be of our 
strength, was his devotion to a living God, as 
he worked from hour to hour “‘face to face with the 
glory of the Eternal Father shining full from the 
person of Christ”. The Christ whom he preached 
was neither an abstraction of theology, nor a Christ 
after the flesh, but the Creator, Redeemer, Ful- 
filler, present by the Spirit sent in His name in 
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the individual soul, and in humanity, and in the 
universe, bearing all things by the word of His 
power to their appointed end. He knew—and he 
lived, and thought, and wrote as knowing—that 
the Incarnation is not a fact only of one point of 
time, but an eternal truth through which all expe- 
rience and all nature, laid bare to their sternest 
realities, will be seen to be in time a present 
message from Him in whom we live and move and 
have our being. And we may well be thankful to 
know that the last words on which he looked with 
failing sense were the expression of his own faith 
through the pen of St. Paul: “I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor heights, nor depths, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus Our Lord”. 
However imperfectly the portraiture may have 
been sketched, yet we can all feel that it is the 
portraiture of a true man, of a true Churchman, 
of a true father in God, of one who felt that no 
prescription can absolve us from the duty of 
grappling fearlessly with new or unheeded facts and 
wresting a blessing from them; who felt that the 
confession of Christianity belongs to the ideal of a 
nation; who felt that our own communion is not of 
to-day or yesterday, but in its essence the bequest 
of the Apostles, and in its form the outcome of our 
English character and our English history. Does 
it not stir and encourage and inspireus? Does it 
not chasten and restrain us, and bid us learn from 
the past the true measure of our own controversies 
and trials, and feel that we, too, are living in the 
presence and by the power of the ascended Christ? 
There is on all sides, we know, a strange and 
demoralising uneasiness, a suspicion of insincerity 
in the maintenance of the old faith. Wedo not dare 
to look boldly on the dark places about us, and they 
become fertile in appalling phantoms. ‘‘There 
is,” a shrewd observer said sadly to me—“ there is 
just a faint ring of uncertainty in most of the 
professions of belief which are made publicly.” Is 
it, then, nothing to hear, as it were, from the grave 
the voice of one whom none ever dared to accuse 
of incompetence or inadequate knowledge, or to 
suspect of holding a brief with hireling skill for a 
cause to which he had not committed his own 
soul? “I believe from my heart that the truth 
which this Gospel of St. John more especially en- 
shrines—the truth that Jesus Christ is the very 
Incarnate Word, the manifestation of the Father to 
mankind—is the one lesson which, duly appre- 
hended, will do more than all our feeble efforts to 
purify and elevate human life.” 
There is, again, a pessimism among many 
thoughtful men, born of intellectual isolation. . We 
see little, and it seems to be sad. * We substitute 
minuteness of knowledge for breadth of view. The 
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creature of an pie might pre 


ring in- ‘the end of life. Is it, then, | 

o hear an utterance which comes back to 
after 7 Wo months, | with — unspeakable 
7? “Tt was the strain both in London 
ome in. connection with the Pan-Anglican 
ne cs, which broke me down hopelessly. I did 
regret it then, and I do not regret it now. I 
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ve wished to recall the past even if 
eli ess been fatal. For what, after all, is the 
Cities life in the history of the Church ? Men 
; pikte come and men may go, but the broad, mighty, 
stream of the Church itself—the cleansing, 
g fertilising tide of the river of God—flows 
Ry for ever and ever.” 
There is, once ‘more, a perilous and half-uncon- 
- sci us wilfulness among us. We have lost by our 
in the instinct and the spirit of obedience. 
roud of our independence, and we grow 
‘confident, perhaps only through the confi- 
Ac of others. Weare convinced in ourown minds, 
and. we will not allow what we honestly believe to 
=r. be called in question. Is it then nothing to hear 
_ from one who spoke with a ruler’s responsibility of 
the hopes and dangers of our Church: “ Her 
mission is unique. Her capabilities and oppor- 
tunities are magnificent. She is intermediate, and 
she may be mediatorial when the opportunity 
arrives. Shall we-spoil this potentiality, shall we 
stultify this career, shall we mar this destiny by 
impatience, by self- will, by party spirit, by misguided 
and headstrong zeal, by harsh words embittering 
strife, by any narrowness of temper, or of aim, or 


of view, by a lawless assertion of self-will which ° 


_obtrudes its own fancies at all hazards, by a reluc- 
‘tance to welcome zeal in others when overlaid by 
extravagance, by a too great importunity in urging 
at unseasonable moments reforms which are wise 
and salutary in themselves, by a too great stiffness 
in refusing: to contemplate the necessity of any 
gules “A grave responsibility,” he continues 

“no graver can well be conceived—rests upon 
us all. Never were our hopes brighter; never 
were our anxieties keener. Never was there greater 
need of that divine charity which beareth all things, 
believeth all things. Happy they who so feel and 
so act, for theirs is the crown of crowns.” He did 
so feel, so act, and, as we trust, he has that crown 
of crowns. 

I said that I could not admit that the life 
towards which we have looked—a life which may 
be summed up in three clauses, “from strength to 
strength,” “from weakness to strength,” “from 
strength to the rest of God”—can be rightly called 
incomplete. I will dare to add that it will be 
through our own want of faith if that which is our 
personal sorrow becomes a loss to the great cause 
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-brother may be tempted to unreflecting dogmatism, 


‘They rule t 
necessity, but by, a nf 
speak with a chan ate authority. c 
the voice which we — a heard—com Ss pe 
Once. ie fares ie our own. mecelle 1 
voice from a deathbed was made to us a 
sage of peace. God grant in His great mer: R 
that this voice from the tomb may be filled 
with no less virtue to stay our divisions. © Then 
shall we feel why we are taught in our Communi 
Office to bless God’s Holy Name for all Ai 
servants departed this life in His faith and fea: 
—to bless Him not with a pious complacency 
which costs us nothing, but with a strenuous’ 
endeavour to follow the example which they” have 
given and we have studied. a shncninh 3, 
So let us all now beseech God, is the intense supe 
plication as of one man in Christ Jesus, that He will 
give us grace to learn, eachinour appointed office, the _ " 
lessons of His servant’s accepted service ; grace to 
feel the infinite vastness of the truth which is given 
to us, not to supply materials for speculation, but 
strength for the accomplishment of duty ; grace to 
take earnest heed lest, through any impatience, or 
irreverence, or carelessness on our part, some weak 


or superstition, or pride; grace to strive untiringly 
to understand others and make ourselves under- 
stood, knowing that there is room among us for 
every variety of loyal zeal: grace to review with 
thankful and true hearts the grandeur of our 
inheritance, and the far-reaching issues of our short 
stewardship ; grace to bring our gifts of reason 
and knowledge, of character and place, our 
opinions and our arguments, silent and prostrate 
before the presence “of God, and to take back, 
for open use only that which ‘has borne the purify- 
ing light of the Eternal ; grace to recognise, as the 
law of our several lives, “ From God ; in the face 
of God ; unto God”. What strength, what patience, 
what Sele. control, what humility, what hope, what 
cleansing of every spiritual sense, will then follow 
for the healing of our manifold distresses |! ! 

It is told that, when Bishop Butler drew near to 
his end, he asked his chaplain if he also heard the 
music which filled his own heart. The music was 
not unreal because the untrained ear could not 
catch its harmonies ; and it may be that if our 
whole being is henceforward set heavenwards, we 
shall hear, when we are crossing waste places, as it 
seems, in loneliness and sorrow, and inward con- 
flict, the great hosts by whom we are encompassed 
taking up our human song, and saying in our 
souls: ‘‘ They go from strength to strength. Every 
one of them appeareth before God in Zion.” 
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THE GREAT TEXTS OF FIRST CORINTHIANS, 
r Cor. WI. 21-23. 


‘Wherefore let no one glory in men. For all 
things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or} 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are yours; and ye 
are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s.”—(R. V.) 
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EXPOSITION. 


This is another argument against dissensions 1n 


the Church—an argument drawn frem the prero- 


~The Great Text Commentary, 


gative of the Church itself, as possessor of all 
things. The Corinthian said: “I am Paul’s; I 
am the possession of Apollos”. The Apostle 
replies: “On the contrary, they are your posses-_ 
sion; for all things are yours”. 

The argument is twofold. Do not subject your- 
selves to men, first, because ye are subject to 
Christ; second, because men are subject to you 
in virtue of your subjection to Christ. 

The list of things enumerated is not meant to be 
complete, but representative. It consists of three 
pairs of opposites: the Apostles and the world; 
life and death ; things present and things to come. 
Edwards. 

In sum: world, life, death (things present), 
Hades, resurrection, judgment (things future), are 
by St. Paul here described as things all belonging to 
the Church, with a view to its final well-being, be- 
cause they are, in their sequence of order, the pre- 
liminary conditions and instruments necessary to 
the final participation of the saints in the divine 
glory.—L£vans. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT, 
I. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S HERITAGE. 
By Principal Caird, D.D. 

Religious rivalries, says the Apostle, involve not 
only a sin, but an absurdity, since each man’s share 
of the divine treasure is not diminished, but in- 
creased, by the multitude ‘of participants. In 
earthly possessions one’s gain may be another's 
loss; but as the sea and sky are beautiful to all, 
so the Christian’s portion—truth, love, beauty, 
goodness—may become the common possession of 
myriads, each of whom may possess the whole. 
And even, in passing from heart to heart, it be- 
comes multiplied to each. To every Christian it 
can be said: “All things are yours”. 

First, we must be sharers in the mind of God. 
The mind of an author is more precious than his 
works; but no finite mind can share his intellec- 
tual power with another. On the other hand, we 
can not only admire and share in the works of 
God, but become imbued with His very Spirit and 
Being. ‘The soul can never find its true satisfac- 
tion until it rises beyond God’s gifts, and claims 
the Giver as its own. It is the demand that love 
always makes. “My soul thirsteth for God, for 
the living God.” 

Then, as all created Good is contained in God, 
like the streams within the fountain, to have a por- 
tion in God is to possess all that is truly good. It 
is to enjoy the master-picture, of which Paul, and 


_ He had not where to lay His head. 


nd blessings he enjoys in the world, The 
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% fb g, tholleh the power of religion over morality 
conduce to health and longevity. “ Ofttimes 
good die first, whilst they whose hearts are dry 
‘as summer’s dust burn to the socket.” But life 
st be reckoned intensively as well as extensively. 
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. d death is ours. Ontwardly death wears 
aspect to all; but only the unrepented 
ris his lawful property. If we are Christ’s, 
tain of guilt is removed, and death has no 
Tight | to retain us in its hold. The very dust of 


- Christ's saints is dear to Him. 
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2” OF i LirE AND DEATH ARE YOURS. 
By the Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 


There are many more particulars in this enumera- 
tion, but this is the one I want now. - 
I. Life is yours. It is obvious that St. Paul 
does not mean that anyone is supreme over the 
events of his life, or over its circumstances. The 
Christian knows no more than another what shall 
be on the morrow. But John in Patmos, an exile 
and a prisoner, was able to say, ‘‘ He hath made us 
kings”. The man who can say, whatever befalls 
him, “I am in the hand of God, and God is my 
Father ”—is a freeman still, is a possessor still, is a 
king still, in reference to that life which is a trial 
to him while he thus speaks. 

Life is yours in three ways— 

1. Yours for enjoyment. There is no denying 
it. A Christian living his Christianity is a happy 
man. He has a sense of safety, independence, 
tranquillity; a sense of being cared for, a sense 
of having a “‘secret” of confidence between him 
and One whom to know is eternal life. 

2. Yours for improvement. There is delight in 
the feeling of progress. The Christian is a temple 
of the Holy Ghost for perpetuai and illimitable 
progress in all that is beautiful, and lovely, and of 
good report. 

3. Yours for communication. The Christian is 
not only the recipient, he is also the transmitter of 
light. The Church is called in the Apocalypse, 
not the light, but the luminary. The Christian 
can help others to live, may be the medium of 
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In the Christian alone the whole man lives—physi- 
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entrance into a presence which is fu 
the most blessed day of life. 

2. The death of others is yours also. Thi 
which is gone from us, with all its charm of lovi 
and being loved, is ours still ; ours, not in~ 
only of reunion, but in possession, too, and fruit on. 
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* ALL ‘Tunes ARE Yours.” —Stoic wisdom. had said % 
Omnia sapientis sunt, because the wise man can - make 1 eo 
of everything, even of what is adverse to him. The ‘be- = 
liever can say so with a yet loftier and surer title, because ‘ 
he belongs to God, who puts all things at the service of His" 
own (cf. Rom. viii. 28).—Godet. . 

They may be mine, though not my personal Beas © 
I may not get out of them gold or food or animal giatifica- 
tion, and yet they are mine. I look at. my neighbour's “A 
estate as I look at the clouds or the hills, at its wooded 
slopes, its grassy softness, its foliage and flowers, its lakes _ 
and meadows. In the lower material sense it isnot mine: 
he is rich, I am poor. But if it excite in me high imagina- 
tions, religious sentiment, pure affections; if it lift my 
heart to communion with the Creator, and excite in me 
grateful homage, it has served me better than its money 
rental could have done, it has satisfied a nobler part « of my. 
nature.—H. Allon, att 

I once heard a father tell that when he removed hie EEE 
to a new residence, where the accommodation was much 
more ample, and the substance much more rich and varied 
than that to which they had previously been accustomed, 
his youngest son ran round the room, calling out with 
wonder at every new sight. ‘Is this ours, father? and is 
this ours?”’ The childdid not say ‘‘ yours’’; and I observed 
that the father while he told the story was pleased that the 
child’s confidence appropriated as his own all that the father 
had.—W, Arnot. 
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‘“ PauL, OR APOLLOS, OR CEPHAS.”—Peter, with his 
personal memories of the life of Jesus; Apollos, with his 
knowledge of the Scriptures and the irresistible charm of 
his eloquence; Paul, with his superior knowledge of God’s 
plan for the salvation of the world, and his incomparable 
apostolic activity, are not ministers to whom the Church 
should bow as a vassal, but gifts bestowed on it, and which 
it is bound to turn to advantage, without despising one, or 
going into raptures over another.—Godet. ’ 

Our ability to make use of the gifts of other men de- 


"pends upon our own state of heart and mind. The poet is 
a mine of mental and moral wealth to those who can make 
him their own; but of no avail to the coarse, dull man. 


- When Paul’s body was bound by Nero, the Apostle was not 


possessed by the brutal pagan emperor who could not enter 
into his ideas ; but the humblest slave in Nero’s household 
was able to make the genius of the great Apostle contribute 
to the inward wealth of his soul.—H. T. Edwards. 


me THE Wor.p.”’—There is then a sense in which we 
may gain the whole world and no lose our souls. Nay, St. 
Paul would say it is only through care of the soul that the 


world, in any true sense, can be gained at all.—Canon, 


Duckworth. 

Some one says, ‘I have very little of it”. So a noble- 
man’s son may have very little pocket-money, though he 
be heir of all. There is a difference between property and 
possession. The promise to Abraham, that he should be 
the heir of the world, was through the righteousness of 
faith. ‘And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 
seed, and heirs according to the promise.” —Fohn Duncan. 


Lire 1s Ours.—Before the discovery of sin, and the 
need of God’s favour because I was a sinner, it always 
seemed to me that my life had no aim, It was only after 
my discovery of the need of Christ, and of Christ to my 
soul, that for the first time I understood for what purpose 
I was living. —Tholuck. 

“‘ We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial ; 
We should count time by heart-throbs. _He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

Life consists not in abundance, in the overflowing richness 
of unemployed resources; it springs not spontaneously from 
the things which we possess, from our original endowments, 
as the necessary product of natural gifts. It is the oppor- 
tunity of the individual to win from God by God’s help that 
which lies within his reach ; to accomplish on a scale little 
or great the destiny of humanity as it has been committed 
to him; to consecrate, it may be, splendid wealth to com- 
mon service ; to transfigure sordid cares by a divine vision; 
to rise to the truth of the Incarnation as the revelation of 
the purpose of the Father for the world which He made. 
Life, in a word, as has been most nobly said : 

“Life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear, 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love ; 


How love might be, hath been indeed, and is x 
—B.F. Westcott. 


DEATH IS OuRS.— 


‘Ts that a deathbed where a Christian lies? 
Yes! but not his ;—’tis death itself there dies.” 
—Coleridge. 

I do not recollect that the departure of the believer from 
this world is ever called death in the New Testament, save 
here and in Rom. viii. It is so called in the Old Testament, 
but, except in these places, it is always called in the. New 
Testament sleep.—Dr. ‘Fohn Duncan. 
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As the exile welcomes the white-winged ship that is to 
bear him away from the strange land of his sojourn, where 
he cannot find lasting rest, and to take him across the storm- 
tossed waves of the ocean to the calm shore where stands 
the home of his inheritance, so is the approach of death to 
those who are in Christ. As is the opening of the door to 
the guest that has long been wearily: waiting in the ante- 
room of the outward existence to be ushered into the pre- 
sence-chamber, where he shall see the King in His beauty, 
so is the approach of death to those who have been all 
through life straining the gaze of their soul to catch the 
vision of the higher life. ir 


‘There is no death ! What seems so is transition, 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 


Whose portal we call Death.” . 
—H., T, Edwards. 


“She is sinking very fast,’ was whispered by an atten- 
dant in the dying-chamber of a godly woman, ‘‘ No, no,” 
was the quick response of her who had overheard the words, 
“No, I am not sinking, 1 amin the arms of my Saviour.” — 
T. L, Cuyler. 

On the last of Dr. Muhlenberg’s earthly Sabbaths, as he 
was going with trembling steps from the afternoon church, 
an aged friend said to him, ‘‘ Ah, Doctor, we are both on 
the wrong side of seventy”. ‘‘On the wrong side!” he 
said. ‘*Ah no! it’s the side nearest heaven”? The next day 
he awoke and said “‘ Good morning,” and that was the last. 


“Yp are Curist’s.”—“I am a Roman!” was of old a 
reason for integrity; far more then let it be your argument 
for holiness; ‘‘I am Christ’s!”—C. H. Spurgeon. 

Ye are Christ’s by the Father’s eternal donation and 
gift. Ye are Christ’s by Christ’s voluntary reception of 
you. Ye are Christ’s by purchase. Ye are Christ’s by the 
Father’s teaching and drawing: ‘‘No man can come to Me 
except the Father, which hath sent Me, draw him”. Ye 
are Christ’s by His own drawing and reception: “ I, at Pbe 
lifted up, will draw all men unto Me”. Ye are Christ’s by 
your own reception of Him: ‘‘ As many as received Him”. 
—Dr. Fohn Duncan. 

Driving with two young people one day, Dr. James 
Robertson of Newington said to them before parting: 
‘‘ Now, children, I am going to give you ariddle to find 
out for me. All things belong to you except one thing. 
What is that?’’? They thought over it for some days, and 
then found that they had hit on the right answer: “ All 
things are yours and ye are Christ’s”. They dis- 
covered that they were not their own. 


“‘Curist 1s Gop’s.”—Christ is God’s, for all things are 
God’s—all possible things in God’s natural dominion, all 
actual beings in God’s voluntary dominion, all rationai 
beings in God’s moral government as Legislator. But God 
has a peculiar property in His Christ, who is by nature His 
Son, and, by appointment, His mediatorial Servant.—Dr. 
Fohn Duncan, 
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The Religion of Tennpson and Browning. 


By THE Rev. W, J. Dawson. 


WHEN the complete history of Victorian poetry is 
written, one of its most marked features will be 
found in the paramount influence which religion 
has had upon it, and that influence has had its 
completest expression in the words of Tennyson 
and Browning. Speaking in a general way, it may 
be said that the theological movement in modern 
poetry began with Cowper. ‘The burden of this 
unintelligible world” lay heavy..upon Cowper’s 
delicate and sensitive spirit; nor is there in the 
whole range of poetry a bitterer cry of spiritual 
anguish than that which vibrates in his well-known 
lines :— 

Hatred and vengeance, my eternal portion, 

Scarce can endure delay of execution, 

Wait with impatient readiness to seize 

My soul in a moment. 

Man disavows and Deity disowns me: 

Hell might afford my miseries a shelter, 

Therefore Hell keeps her ever-hungry mouths 

All bolted against me. 

But with the solitary exception of Cowper,.whose 
unhappy personal history may account for much of 
his religious despair, the religious note is not struck 
among the earlier poets of the nineteenth century. 
Scott stands far aloof from all religious problems, 
and contents himself with reviving the old trouba- 
dour spirit of martial glow and chivalry. Byron 
sings of passion ; and whatever were his theological 
speculations, they find but the faintest and most 
fugitive reflection in his poetry. Shelley is in des- 
perate revolt against Christianity, but after his first 
burst of angry denunciation, drifts awayinto sensuous 
nature-worship ; and, since no one had taught him 
that God was love, invents for himself the axiom 
that love is God. Keats was purely pagan, and 
Wordsworth’s religion is again a form of nature- 
worship, purer and calmer than Shelley’s, and admir- 
ably expressed in his own lines: 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man ; 


I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each in natural piety. 


When we come to Tennyson and Browning, we 
are conscious of an entire change of theme and 
temper. For the first time religious problems are 
eagerly debated, analysed, and discussed, and the 
noblest, and what seems likely to’ prove the most 
enduring, work of each poet is that large section of 
his poetry in which his religious views and aspira- 
tions are expressed, 
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It is scarcely surprising that Tennyson should be 
a great religious poet. He was, as we should say 
in Scotland, “a son of the manse”.  Reared in 
what may be described as the cloistral calm and 
seclusion of clerical life in England, familiar with 
sacred things from his infancy, absorbing a delicate 
spiritual culture in every impression of his home 
and childhood, it is but natural that the spell of 
religion should have touched his whole life of 
thought and labour. His poems abound in allu- 
sions to things ecclesiastic: the font, the chime of 
bells ringing to each other through the Christmas 
rime, the gnarled yew tree whose roots grasp the 
bones of buried sires, the clock in the church-tower 
which measures out the lives of men, the holy sacra- 
ment, where the 


Kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God: 


these are all pictures stamped upon the brain by 
the environment of childhood and early life. Pro- : 
bably no one who had not been reared under the : 
shadow of the Church could have written “In 
Memoriam”. Its very form is hymnal; it is in- 
deed one long collection of sacred hymns, to which 
we seem to hear the mellow diapason of accom- 
panying organ music, thro’ 


The height, the gloom, the space, the glory, 


of some noble minister, sanctified by the traditions 
of the ages. So true is this, that it may be doubted 
whether any reader who is not familiar: with the 
reverent forms of life which the Church of England 
has nourished, can fully appreciate the more delicate 
beauties of the poem. And in other poems, such 
as “Sir Galahad” and ‘St. Agnes Eve,” the same 
tendency is noticeable. It would not be difficult 
to imagine the poems of Tennyson as having been 
written in a quiet country rectory, so complete is 
the religious spirit which pervades them. Crabbe 
was a country rector, but his poetry is not nearly 
so religious in its tone as Tennyson’s. If I may 
use a familiar phrase so as not to be misunderstood, 
I might say that Tennyson’s is not a “worldly” 
muse; it is from first to last controlled by a reli- 
gious gravity, and is profoundly serious and 
devout. 

Browning, on the other hand, was a man of the 
world, in the sense that he belonged to no parti- 
cular section of the community, and was singularily 
free from all sectional bias. Yet Browning also 
was from the first a religious poet. He was reared 
in Nonconformity, which usually imparts to its chil- 
dren a certain robustness of thought, if it frequently 
fails to instil anything like zesthetic reverence. Had 


= “not Browning been a Noncon jaish he would 
~ doubtless have been educated thts of the great — 


Universities ; and who can estimate at what loss to 
the daring of his genius? As it was, he breathed 
the atmosphere of a strong secular life, and learned 
early to think for himself. When some one asked 
him once where he was educated, he replied, “In 
the University of Italy,” for he was an early lover 
of that most inspiring of countries. But another 
element of his education, which was not suggested 
in this epigrammatic reply, was found in the Non- 
conformist environment of his childhood. South 
London sixty years ago was a perfect hotbed of 
theological controversy. It was in South London 
that the strange and almost numberless sects of the 
Commonwealth took refuge when the Restoration 
drove them into the obscurest hiding-holes. Per- 
haps there is such a thing as theological heredity : 
any way, South London has always been a seminary 
of theological life, and the largest congregation in 
the world, which is attracted by any dissenting 
minister, has worshipped for the last quarter of a 
century in Newington Butts. It was a most 
natural thing that Browning from youth, therefore, 
should have had a bent toward theological dis- 
cussion. While Tennyson from childhood must 
have felt the charm of religion, Browning’ felt its 
problems : while one was trained to feel, the other 
was trained to think. ‘The difference in the train- 
ing is accurately reflected in the work of the 
two poets: it is the difference between “In 
Memoriam” and “A Death in the Desert ”. 

It is characteristic of Browning that his first 
poem, ‘‘ Pauline,” largely concerns itself with 
religious problems. Already he is a doubter, but 
it is with that species of doubt ‘‘which doubts 
men’s doubts away”. The battle of | religious 
perplexity must have come early to Browning, and 
it is clear that he obtained a complete victory. 
How terrible that struggle was, however, we may 
judge by such distant echoes of the battle as come 
to us in “Pauline”. It was surely a soul in the 
last grip of spiritual struggle which could ex- 
claim : 

A mortal, sin’s familiar friend, doth here 
Ayow that he will give all earth’s reward, 
But to believe and humbly teach the faith, 


In suffering, and poverty, and shame, 
Only believing he is not unloved. 


Nor does he leave us without a clue to the method 
of his deliverance when he says: 


I have always had one love-star : now, 

As I look back, I see that I have wasted 

Or progressed as I looked toward that star— 

A need, a trust, a yearning after God. 

I felt as one beloved, and so shut in 

From fear ; and thence I date my trust in signs 
And omens, for I saw God everywhere ; 

And I can only lay it to the fruit 

Of a sad aftertime, that I could doubt 

Even His being—having always felt 
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_ His presence, never acting from myself, 
Still trusting in a Hand that leads me through 
_All danger: and this feeling still has fought 
Against my weakest reason and resolve. 
Above all, in “ Pauline” Browning has already 
grasped one truth, which was his rock of refuge to 
the last, when he tells us he was “‘sure of goodness 
as of life”. In that resolute and_ intelligent 


} optimism Browning never faltered. He saw life as 


a good thing, and God as the infinite Good. And 
from that belief there naturally sprang a. cluster of 
other beliefs—the perfectibility of man, the noble- 
ness of human impulse— 

So glorious is our nature, so august— 

Man’s inborn, uninstructed impulses, 

His naked spirit so majestical— 
the divine ministry of suffering, the futility of evil, 
and the final triumph and consummation of good 
—a conviction expressed with superb force in the 
last poem he ever wrote, when he tells us he was 
one who— 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right was worsted, wrong would 

triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep or 

wake. 
So far as we can fathom the spiritual history of 
Robert Browning it is the story of a brief but 
tremendous battle ending in an assurance of faith, 
so exhilarating and triumphant, that we know no 
parallel to it among the great poets of this or any 
other time. 

Tennyson also is a doubter, and has passed 
through the deep waters of religious perplexity, but 
with a difference of experience. In the early poems 
of Tennyson there is no indication of spiritual 
struggle. They are musical, sensuous, lovely: 
works of metrical art for which the love of art is a 
sufficient explication. It was not until Arthur 
Hallam died in 1833 that Tennyson entered into 
the cloud of religious perplexity. The period from 
1833 to 1850—the year in which “In Memoriam ” 
was published, is the most interesting period in 
Tennyson’s history, and precisely that of which we 
know least... He is found in many places, 
wandering hither and thither, a solitary man, 
pondering the deep mysteries of sorrow, and slowly 
building up his immortal lament for his dead 
friend. Portions of the poem were written in 
Lincolnshire, London, Essex, Gloucestershire, 
Wales, and perhaps in many other localities of 
which we know nothing. Probably during this 
period he was poor, and the combined forces of 
solitude, poverty, and sorrow were sufficient to test 
to the utmost the quality of his nature. The main 
thing, however, to be observed is this, that 
Tennyson’s doubts were bred of circumstance, 
while Browning’s were the fruit of intense intel- 
lectual acuteness acting in union with an imagina- 
tion of extraordinary vividness and force. If no 
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great sorrow had overtaken Tennyson, it is very 
possible that he would have been content with 
an entirely commonplace acceptance of religious 
truth, and it is certain the character of his poetry 
would have been wholly different. But Browning’s 
intellect was too keenly analytic to have been 
content with any merely commonplace orthodoxy, 
and he did not need the pressure of personal 
sorrow to drive him into the region of religious 
speculation. Here, then, the two poets stand 
strongly differentiated. Browning has an inborn 
love of controversy, partly due to his Nonconformist 
training, but mainly to the analytic force of his own 
genius: Tennyson is forced out of a sensuous 
artistic content into religious speculation by the 
pressure of sorrow, but feels the atmosphere to be 
alien and hurtful to him nevertheless. To Tenny- 
son doubt is a ‘‘spectre of the mind”: Browning 
recognises it as a process of the intellect, and tells 
us-— 


You must mix some uncertainty 
With faith, if you would have faith be. 


These two pregnant quotations precisely indicate 
the intellectual differences of the two men. 

This essential difference of temperament and 
history colours completely the religious views of the 
two poets. Browning’s grasp on truth is always 
much firmer, and his understanding of truth more 
robust, than Tennyson’s. ‘Tennyson is the greater 
artist, but Browning is the greater mind. The 
intellectual equipment of Tennyson is not equal to 
the artistic, and consequently he suffers many 
fluctuations of hope, and his vision is frequently 
obscured, He is not consistently hopeful, because 
his vision is not consistently clear. He often 
falters 

: Where he firmly trod ; 

And falls with all his weight of cares 
Upon the world’s great altar-stairs, 
Which slope through darkness up to God. 

More than once he has relapsed into sheer pes- 
simism, and has written verses full of a bitter 
vehemence and querulousness. His view of society 
has varied between the extremes of extravagant 
hope and equally extravagant unhopefulness, the 
best illustration of which may be found in the two 
“Locksley Halls”. Yet, upon the whole, he has 
clung to religious optimism, though often as one 
believing in his unbelief. He feels that somehow 
good is the final goal of ill, that there is a triumphant 
issue to the difficulties of humanity— 


The one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves ; 


and he is one with Browning in his faith in Christ, 
his belief in prayer, his love of purity, his strenuous 
devotion to rlghteousness, his worship of duty. In 
the writings of no English poet are the ethics of 


Christianity so nobly stated and enforced as in the 
poetry of Tennyson. 


But the singular and striking thing about Brown- | 


ing is that through the more than fifty years of his 
ardent intellectual toil he never once knew what it 
was to falter in his religious faith. He is always 
optimistic, consistently and intelligently optimistic 
in all his views of man and society, striking one 
long reverberating note of certainty and good cheer 
in all his writings, from first to last. One of his 
most optimistic poems is written in the very sanc- 
tuary of despair—the Morgue. Even there, stand- 
ing before the ghastly tragedy of life, he can remind 
himself— 

My own hope is a sun shall pierce 

The thickest cloud earth over-stretched, 

That after Last returns the First, 

Though a wide compass first be fetched ; 


That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blest once prove accurst. 


Theologically put, both he and Tennyson believe 
in universal restoration, and the future is coloured for 
both by their great hope. But what Tennyson puts 
half-doubtingly, Browning announces with trium- 
phant vigour and assurance. He does not permit 
us to coquet with doubt; he takes our doubt up and 
pulverises it, and, with mingled irony, logic, and 
banter, laughs or shames us out of our hopeless 
moods. Some one has well said, ‘‘ Blessed is he 
who heals us of our self-despairings”. That beati- 
tude has been fairly earned by Robert Browning. 
He makes us feel the weakness of despair. And 
in his robust presence we catch a glow of exhilarat- 
ing health and hope. Much more might be said, 
but my space is ended. I simply indicate a line of 
suggestion which my readers may profitably follow 
out for themselves. The religious influence of 
Browning and Tennyson on their times has been 
immense, and is likely to be an increasing influence; 
nor is it possible to overstate the service rendered 
to Christianity, by two such lives as these—each 
lived without the shadow of moral error, each de- 
voted to the truth, and each permeated with a noble 
Christian faith which finds abundant illustration in 
writings which must secure the attention and ad- 
miration of men through many generations of the 
future. 
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Reading the Word. 
By THE Rev. W. M. Taytor D.D. 


I begin with the reading of the Word of God. They 
tell in Scotland that when a worthy minister in Aberdeen- 
shire was remonstrated with for making this exercise a 
prominent part of public worship, he turned to the title- 
page of the Bible, which is printed in Great Britain by 
royal authority, and showed them these words: “ By His 
Majesty’s special command appointed to be read in 
churches”. But we have ‘another King, one Jesus,” and 
when we learn that ‘‘He went into the synagogue on the 
Sabbath, and stood up for to read,» we have the highest 
warrant for bringing into the foremost place in the exer- 
cises of the sanctuary the Word of the living God. 
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Genesis. Genesis. + 
j xxiii—Dods re Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 3. xxii, 19.—Homilist, viii. 256. a 
, Robertson (F. W.), Notes on Genesis, 53. xxiiii—Parker (J.), Adam, Noah, and Abraham, 179. 


__ Smyth (N.), Old Faiths in New Light, 48, Robertson (F. W.), Notes on Genesis, 62, . — 

xxii, 1.—Calthrop (G.), From Eden to Patmos, rr. Homilist, xxvii. 303. 
Kennedy (J.), S. at Dingwall, 468. ___—}|-xxiii. 1, 2.—Preacher’s Monthly, vii. 182. 
Brit. andjFor. Evang. Rev., xxxiii. 414 (Wright), xxiii. 2.—Clergyman’s Magazine, x. 86. 
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Kingston-on-Spey, 


EXAMINATION PAPER, VI. 

(Answers must be sent by the 13th March, to the 
Editor, Kinneff, Bervie, N.B.) 

1. Estimate the character of Joab, 


2. Describe more fully his relations with the sons of 
David. 


3. With what faith did David die, as seen in his “last 
words”? ? 


_ tians, Philippians, and Colossians ; 


—Bigbtfoot and Westcott. 


From the Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 


In Bishop Lightfoot the English Church has lost one of 
her greatest sons. He stood in the first rank of European 
scholarship, and, if not absolutely the first among contem- 
porary expositors of the New Testament, he had but one 
competitor for the first place—his schoolfellow Westcott. 
To both of these it was given to devote the most profound 
learning and the rarest intellectual gifts to their sacred 
work, Each possessed gifts and acquirements peculiar to 
himself, but both have displayed a degree at once of intel- 
lectual and of spiritual sympathy with the sacred writers 
whom they have expounded, which has been rarely equalled 
and never surpassed. The one desire of each ever seems to 
be to know the exact meaning of the sacred text, and to 
furnish every reader with the means of seeing it for him- 
self; and we cannot recall in the commentaries of either of 
them, one word either of bitterness or of arrogance. In 
one respect Canon Westcott has been more fortunate than 
Bishop Lightfoot. He has been enabled to complete what 
he evidently contemplated from an early period as the 
great work of his life—his Commentaries on the Gospel 
and Epistles of St. John, to which he tells us the labours f 


| thirty years were for the most part devoted. Bishop Light- 


toot had evidently hoped, or at least wished, to do for all 


| the Epistles of St. Paul what he did for those to the Gala- 


but it was not the will 
of God that he should complete a plan, 
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CHAPTER I. 7. 


‘But if we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” : 


Gop 7s in the light and we wads in the light. In 
connection with God we cannot speak of a walk, 
but only of a changeless existence. Our whole 
being, however, has yet to become light; and in 
order to this, it is of supreme importance that we 
walk in God’s light, which has come to us in its 
whole truth in the only-begotten Son of God. 
According to verse 5 it is the light of truth, of 
holiness and love. 

We have fellowship one with another only when 
we do the truth, that has been revealed to us, when 
we are sincere Christians. They that have fellow- 
ship one with another are the apostle and his 
readers; and seeing he has already expressly de- 
scribed his fellowship as being at the same time 
essentially fellowship with God and the Saviour, 
this latter fellowship is substantially implied in the 
‘fellowship one with another”. The sacred name 
of real Christian fellowship is profaned wherever 
the fellowship is not at the same time a fellowship 
of walking in the light. Accordingly there is some- 
thing suspicious about all Shibboleths of Christian 
fellowship, whether they be confessions of faith or 
certain definite religious practices. They cannot 
give security that the truth of God has become 
vital truth to the other members of the fellowship. 
Hence, while Christians are to be stirred up to have 
fellowship one with another, they must also be 
warned not to look upon each self-styled fellowship 
as being on that account real. Where Christians 
will have fellowship one with another as Christians, 
they must be sure of one another, that they are 
children of the light and walk in the light. Herein 
the grandeur of Christianity appears in a clear light, 
for no other fellowship has such a principle of 
union. In this there is also pointed out the way, 
whereby Christian fellowship may be constituted 
In the same measure as we walk in the light we 
have fellowship one with another, and this fellow- 
ship grows in its Christian character. If, therefore, 
it is true of any fellowship, that in connection with 
it all depends upon the inner man, this is the case 
with Christian fellowship. Outward institutions 
do not bring it about; nay, they often damage it. 
For this reason the Christian should comfort him- 
self, if he frequently finds a lack of means of com- 
municating externally with his fellow-Christians. 
The hearts that are sanctified in Christ really 
meet in Christ; they stand in a real (and not 
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merely figurative) spiritual relation to one an- 
other, 

Cleansing through the blood of Christ is closely 
connected with this by the circumstance that in 
point of fact, precisely because walking in the light 
is the condition of all Christian fellowship, clean- 
ness from sin is its indispensable presupposition. 
Only so far as Christians are clean from sin can 
they have real fellowship one with another. By this 
cleansing from sin John understands the cleansing 
by justification before God. And according also 
to all experience this is the condition under which 
alone Christian hearts disclose themselves truly to 
one another. Only the heart that is free as regards 
God makes us open and frank also as regards our 
brother. And it is by means of justification, 
whereby we enter again into the state of childlike 
innocence in God’s sight, that we also attain to the 
childlike relation, openness and frankness towards 
Him. John is led to speak of our cleansing through 
the blood of Christ by the fact that this fellowship 
of Christians one with another has their fellowship 
with God as its basis, and includes it. The latter 
is absolutely conditioned by the fact that man is 
clean from sin. With sin, with the creature as sin- 
ful, God can only have a repelling contact. This 
being taken into account, it might be objected to 
the apostle’s assertion of a fellowship of Christians 
one with another through their fellowship with God, 
that even the Christian is never actually absolutely 
clean from sin. Hence it might seem as if there 
could not be full, perfect fellowship with God and 
the brethren. The clause we are now considering 
does away with the objection, that even while 
walking in the light—which only describes the 
general, predominant character of the life and 
behaviour, alongside of which, therefore, there 
might continue to be deviations in particular in- 
stances—/ndividual sins still occurred in the life of 
the Christian, which must necessarily annul the 
fellowship just thought of—a_ fellowship which, 
according to verse 3, is essentially also a fellowship 
with God and the Redeemer, who can have no 
fellowship with the sinner. 

The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin, t.e., from everything which is sin in us. 
The atoning power of the death of Jesus —-this is 
what John means to say—extends so far that 
through it @// our sins are atoned for, and therefore 
no longer cut us off from fellowship with God. It 
makes it possible that, notwithstanding the indi- 
vidual sins that still adhere to us, there is neverthe- 
less between us and God an uncurtailed fellowship, 
and likewise also between us and oneanother. The 
blood of Jesus Christ is a designation of the death 


more precisely as a sacrificial atoning | 
his expression is never used ‘ngthe New 
ment of the death of Christ simply (witho 


orgiveness of sin at the same time effects the 
cleansing from it (by means of sanctification), 
ctly implied here in the cleansing, as in al- 
every other passage where the latter is men- 
od (Rev. vii. 14; Acts xv.g). This comes out 
This atoning cleansing 
s place only when we walk in the light, when 
the predominant bias of our life is towards the 
light, in virtue of our faith in the Redeemer. 
The mystery of the atonement of sin through the 
ificial death of the Redeemer consists in general 
m this, that through Christ God has brought about 
_ the real abolition of the contradiction that exists 
___ between the two positions: first, that in virtue of 
this holiness God cannot form a friendly relation 
of fellowship with the creature, so long as it is 
actually sinful; and secondly, that the actual doing 
away of sin is not possible, except in so far as God 
_ first of all forms such a friendly relationship by the 
; forgiveness of sin. Only in this way also can the 
_ need of sinful man with respect to God be really 
satisfied. For it is of supreme importance to him 
not only that God’s grace be bestowed upon him, » 
but also that God’s holiness be maintained intact. 
A grace which should cast a shadow upon the divine 
holiness would take from man as much as it gave. 
For to desire from God indulgence of one’s sin is 
impious ; we have an idol, if we have not an abso- 
lutely “oly God. God can have no friendly relation 
with a sinner, for the divine self-consciousness 
stands related in an absolutely negative way to sin, 
and, as regards His activity, it is so also with the 
divine righteousness. Towards sin God can stand 
only in the relation of wrath. The common notion 
‘amounts to this, that God simply does not let sin go 
unpunished. But He must really do away with it. 
With the mere punishment of the sinner sin is not 
made an end of; but the holiness of God must 
compass the doing away of sin. Accordingly the 
Church rightly declares that justification is the 
fundamental presupposition of sanctification. So 
long as God is angry with us, we must flee from 
Him. If, therefore, sin is actually to be done away 
with in the sinner, it is absolutely necessary that 
first of all there be constituted a friendly relation 
between God and the sinner; God must forgive 
the sinner his sins before they are actually done 
away within him. This is certainly an antinomy ; 
but we have no difficulty in discerning the reason 


| it in the ‘sit cted. 
| God, without prejudice to His holiness, 


ree 


gracious formivens | the actual 
mer qeulgt be. effected: ° 


give sin; yea, He must do so in virtue of F 
holiness and righteousness. For, otherwise, 
would neglect the means at His disposal for th 
actual doing away of sin. To bring about such | 
case is the function of everything that we 
atonement, and of everything that has been 
tempted in this way among the peoples of antiquit 
But it is only in the New Testament, throug 
Christ, that we find atonement really effected. 


us through His own Spirit. t there has 
been given to God, so far as we believe in Christ, 
the sure pledge that His gracious forgiveness of our 
sin is its actual abolition. It is forgiven in Christ, 
inasmuch as there dwells in Him the ability actually 
to do away with sin in humanity. Only so far as” 
He has this ability is He the Redeemer; and seeing 
that in Christ this ability is actually existent in the 
human world, there also exists for God the possi- 
bility of a forgiveness. From this point of view the 
Redeemer is the szve¢y for humanity in its relation 
to God. But, when we come to treat of individuals, 
this security is not yet sufficient. So far as regards 
the individual the Redeemer possesses this ability 
only under the condition that the former puts him- 
self into a real, personal, ethical relation with Him. 
And this takes place essentially through faith in 
Him ; through faith we become partakers of the 
forgiveness of sins of which we have just spoken. 
In each individual, who through faith enters into a 
living fellowship with Christ, the moment of the 
forgiveness of sin is also the moment in which there 
begins the actual abolition of sin, which henceforth 
goes on progressively. Upon the ground of this 
existence of a Redeemer and of a fellowship with 
Him God truly forgives sin, and calls forth in man 
a process of steady, continuous doing away of sin. _ 

If now Christ is really the Redeemer, in what 
relation to this fact does the atonement effected by 
Him stand? He has become the Redeemer 
through His own deed; not at all in a natural 
manner, but in virtue of His own religious and 
ethical development ; He has prepared Himself for 
being the Redeemer, He has earned this ability for 
Himself. This is what the atonement made by 
Him implies and involves. His death is the main 
element in this development, and that, too, expressly 
as a sacrificial death. It is, of course, not the only 
element in His work of atonement ; nevertheless, it 
is the decisive one. 
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‘Internationa? Zessons for Wrarch, : 


SHortT Nores AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
is 
March 2.—Luke iv. 16-30. 
Fesus at Nazareth. 


Here is a sermon, a short sermon, and what came out of 
it, The description of the sermon is wonderfully graphic, 
says Dr, Lindsay; but so is the wholescene. With a little 
guidance the children will be deeply impressed by it. Notice 
as they read: 

1. Jesus’ text was Isaiah Ixi. 1,2. St. Luke probably 
quotes it here from the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, called the Septuagint, which is not. always exactly 
the same as the Hebrew, from which our version was trans- 
lated. 

2. “ The acceptable year of the Lord” (verse 19) refers 
first of all to the year of jubilee (Lev. xxv. 8-10); but then 
the year of jubilee was a type of the Gospel times. The 
acceptable year of the Lord was really just begun. 

3. “The minister ” (verse 20) is the attendant or clerk 
of the synagogue. The word “minister” always means 
‘‘ servant ”’ in the Bible. 

4. ‘He sat down”? (verse 20). In the synagogue a man 
stood up to read and sat down to preach. So when Jesus 
sat down they fastened their eyes on Him, because they 
knew He was going to speak. 

5. ‘Physician, heal thyself.” How would they apply 
that proverb to Him? Because a doctor, who cures others, 
might be expected, surely, to cure himself and his own friends ; 
so, they thought, Jesus might surely work miracles of heal- 
ing in His own town when He had been doing so amongst 
strangers. 

6. “Elijah” (verse 25)—see I Kings xvii. 
Blisha”’ (verse 27)—see 2 Kings v. I-14. 

Now, let us seize the bright points in this impressive 
story. Nazareth, where Jesus had been brought up, was 
not too large a town for all the inhabitants to be neighbours 
and to know one another. Jesus had left it a short time 
before, a carpenter; He had just returned, a prophet and 
miracle-worker. The people crowded on Sabbath to the 
synagogue, for now He would be asked to read and speak. 
When He sat down they were breathless with expectation, 
and when He began they were charmed with the beauty of 
His words. But to whom was he applying the great text ? 
To himself! to the son of Joseph the carpenter! There 
is no doubt about it, for now he ranks Himself as a prophet 
alongside Elijah and Elisha! This soon becomes intoler- 
able to these Nazarenes, who knew all about Him, and 
think themselves at least as good as He. Then, when He 
distinctly refuses to work a miracle, their rage breaks out 
openly, violently. First taunting words, no doubt, then 
hasty, heedless deeds, and in a few minutes He had been 
dashed to pieces. But then the majesty of the Prophet 
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asserts itself. They fall back astonished and ashamed, and 
He passes on His way. 

One question will be uppermost in the children’s minds : 
Why did He not work a miracle, and so please them? It 
He had not come to astonish 
gaping crowds with wonderful feats: He had come to heal 
the heart and the conscience. When He wrought a miracle 
on the body it was to get a greater wrought on the soul. 
And sometimes He did the last first. ‘‘ Son, thy sims are 
forgiven thee,” were His first words to the palsied man who 
was brought in through the roof of the house. His own 
townsmen would have liked to see Him work a miracle, but 
they would not believe that He could forgive sin. And that 
was why He could not work the miracle to please them. 

For greater fulness —Scrymgeour, p. 40; Vallings, p. 

88; Bruce, Galilean Gospel, pp. 20-38. Also, How’s Plain 
Words to Children, p. 12; Vaughan’s Christ and Human 
Instincts, p. 673; Expositor, 3rd series, iii. 147; Munger’s 
Freedom of Faith, p. 151 ; Liddon’s University Sermons, 
and series, p. 281. : 


Jk 
March 9,—Luke iv. 31-44. 
The Great Physician. 


This is the record of a single Sabbath day’s work. There 
is, first, a strange scene in a church; then, a wonderful 
transformation in a private house ; and, lastly, the house 
turned into a kind of public ‘hospital from which all the 
diseased people at once go away cured, 

There is scarcely a word that needs explaining. 

1. “ Doctrine’’ (verse 32) is simply teaching. And it was 
the power of it that amazed them, for He spoke from the 
heart right to the heart. 

2, The healing of this demoniac is the first case of ‘‘ Pos- 
session”? recorded by St. Luke, and all the Commentaries 
have long notes on the subject. Godet makes this effective 
contrast; ‘‘ Possession is a caricature of inspiration. The 
latter, attaching itself to the moral essence of a man, con- 
firms him for ever in the possession of his true self; the 
former, while profoundly opposed to the nature of the sub- 
ject, takes advantage of its state of morbid passivity, and 
leads to the forfeiture of personality. The one is the highest 
work of God; the other of the devil.” It isa subject about 
which the children should not be troubled. The mystery 
of it will impress them; no explanation will deepen that, or 
make the subject much clearer to them. But if the teacher 
wants a trustworthy guide, Godet in his Commentary at this 
place is very suggestive. 

This first and strangest scene, firmly and simply dealt 
with, will be enough. 

A strange scene in a church. How was there a demoniac 
in the synagogue at all? Evidently he was quiet and 
peaceable till Christ appeared. The demon, who was of an 
unclean nature, was more or less at home among sinful men 
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5 rer eyes ie to behold iniquity—-and 
“How it must have startled the worshippers 
ne his ee ie 


“Eal” he cried. ‘Hold! 


“What a disturbance in Satan’s sinful empire 
§ presence cause; how complete is His authority 


Think for a moment of a similar but gentler scene |. 


forms the subject of next week’s lesson. Peter falls 

is’ knees and cries, ‘Depart from me, for I am a 

1 man, O Lord!” Jesus answers, ‘‘ Fear not, from 
eforth thou shalt catch men”. Where sin is, His pre- 
ce is always unbearable. But He can remove sin from 


Ill. 
March 16,—Luke vy, 1-11. 
The Draught of Fishes. 
There is not a word in this lesson but any child will 


— 


\ understand, It is the kind of lesson we should like young 
| teachers. to begin upon; it is so simple, and so rich in 
material. 


Call up a clear picture. The lake, a large sheet of fresh 


| water, fully twelve miles long and nearly six broad; crowded 


in these days with ships and*boats; its shore covered this 
particular morning with eager inquisitive Galilean peasants. 
Jesus, to get rid of the crush, steps into one of the boats. 
There are two fishing boats mentioned: the one manned by 
James and John the sons of Zebedee, with some hired ser- 
vants, the other by Simon and Andrew the sons of Jona. It 


was the latter Jesus entered, making it a pulpit from which 


to address the people. The discourse ended, He bids 
Simon take the boat farther out and let the net down. 
They had been out the whole previous night and had caught 
nothing, and Simon and his brother are disheartened; but 
they obey the order. Whereupon the net encloses such a 
number of fish that they have to ask help to drag it aboard, 
When the great take was safely landed Simon throws him- 
self down at Jesus’ knees with a strange prayer, which re- 
ceives an equally strange answer, and the scene closes. 
Peter’s prayer and its answer—that is the great subject. 


_ The miracle leads up to that, and that explains the miracle. 


“‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord!”? What 


} 
| 
| 
} 


_ miracle first proved Christ’s power ; 


made Peter utter such a prayer? Simply Christ’s presence, 
The miracle made him realise, what the previous teaching 


_ had failed to do, that He was the Holy One of God. The 


but power springs 
from goodness. Peter felt that, rather than reasoned it, 
And so it was Jesus’ purity that made the deepest impres- 
ion upon him, and drove home to his conscience a sense 
of his own sinfulness. Dr. James Martineau, though a 


him ae he ‘diet 

for sin and the devil cannot be separated. When th 
renes asked Him to depart from them, He 

left them in their sins, for theirs was a wilful 


“The time came when Pets seeing J 
“Bid me that I come 


scioumecieee 

walking on the water, said, 

Pbhce as 
Archer Butler eat a fine sermon on the first verse- 

mons, 2nd series, p. 287. Bruce’s Training of the ee ! 

has a suggestive chapter on the whole scene, p. II. 

Peter’s.prayer (verse 8) see F. W. Robertson’s The Hi 

Race, p. 125, and Shedd’s Sevmons to the sae 


; IV. 
‘March 23.—Luke v. 17-26. - 

Christ forgiving Sin. 54 

Let us explain: re 

1. ‘‘Doctors of the law” (verse 17). That -means 
neither doctors nor lawyers in our sense of these words, 
but men who made it their business to explain the Law of 
Moses, with the numerous traditions and regulations that 
had grown up round it. They are usually called Scribes. 
They had rooms in the Temple where they lectured to 
students, We should be not far off the mark to call them 
‘* Professors of Law’’, 

2. The house would have a flat per which could easily 
be got to by outside stairs. It would be covered first with 
dried earth ‘or mud, part of which the man’s attendants 
dug up, then with slabs or large tiles, some of which they 
removed. Having made a large enough hole, they could 
let the man down to the floor inside without ropes, simply 
by holding the corners of the bed (‘merely a thickly-padded 
quilt”), for the house would be only as high as a man 
could stand in, Read Thomson’s Land and the Book for 
full illustration, p. 358. ; 

3. ‘* Whether is easier to say,’’. &e. (verse 23). The one 
is as easy to say as the other. But if it is mere saying, the 
imposture can easily be detected if a man says: ‘‘ Rise and 
walk”; not so easily if he says: “Thy sins have been for- 
given thee”. Christ would have them understand that 
with Him saying is the same as doing; and, to prove it, He 
bids the man rise and walk, ; 

There are two great subjects, either ae which can be 
made interesting and very useful. The one might be 
called moral—the connection between sin and disease ; the 
other religious—faith gaining the forgiveness of sins, 

SIN AND DisEAsE. From the fact that Christ forgave the. 
sin first, it seems clear that He wished the man to feel that 
it had come first, the disease being, in some measure at 
least, a result of it. Let the young people know that—know 
it and never forget it. There is punishment for sin in this 
life, for every single sin committed. If not seen in the 
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face, in the shaking hand, in the dull brain, it is unmis- 


_-takably seen in the deadened conscience, the hardened 


eart. Said Burns: 


“For, oh! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling”. 

Says Canon Westcott: ‘‘The bad thought once ad- 
mitted avenges itself by rising again unbidden and unwel- 
come; the bad feeling once indulged in spreads through 
the whole character, and gives birth to other like passions.” 
See Westcott’s Historic Faith, p. 131; Ainger’s Sermons 
in the Temple Church, p. 153; Cox’s Expositions, vol. iv., 
p- 163. 

FAITH AND FORGIVENESS. 


Another great subject. This 


_ man simply believed that Christ could and would heal him, 


and knew that he needed healing. If he did not yet fully 
admit that sin was at the root of it, Christ’s words settled 
that, and he confessed in his heart. This faith is simple 
trust, and easier for a child than fora grown man. Let 
them see that the sin committed not only injures them- 
selves, but God. And that is a much more serious matter ; 
so much more serious that David cried, “Against Thee only 
have I sinned,” though he had sinned against himself, 
Uriah, Bathsheba, and many others. It is this sin against 
God that is the great burden of guilt, and it is this that can 
be forgiven and cleared away. The worst effect of sin is the 
one that can be removed. But it cost a great price to re- 
move it. ; 

It is as easy to say, ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” as to 
say, ‘Rise up and walk”. But which is easier to accom- 
plish? Not the first. Nothing seems easier than forgive- 
ness; nothing is more difficult. Nature does not forgive. 
Get in her way and she has no mercy. Man cannot forgive 
completely; for to forgive completely is to restore our love 
and confidence completely. Only God can. But even 
with Him it is not easy. Should it not be valued all the 
more? Christ shows here that it is greater and better than 
bodily healing. 


EGe Internationa’ Bessons. 


Questions will be set monthly on the International 
Lessons. It is intended that they should serve as an 
Examination of each month’s work after it is finished. 
Accordingly, the questions will be set upon the lessons of 
the previous month. The name, age, and address of the 
boy or girl must accompany the answers each time they 
are sent. Prizes will be given to successful Candidates 
every month. 


REPORT FOR FEBRUARY. 
Age under eighteen. 
1. Joun Murray, care of Miss A. G. Ferrier, 20 Pitt 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Age under thirteen. 
1. SopH1e N. Macponatp, 7 Leopold Street, Nairn. 
Order of Merit.—G. G. O. (Glasgow), E. J. P. (Edin- 


burgh), C. G. (Elgin), A. S. M. (Aberdeen), A. M. L. 
(Edinburgh), H. R. (Edinburgh). 


EXAMINATION ON THE LESSONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


(Answers must be sent, by the 13th March, to the 
Editor, Kinneff, Bervie, N.B.). 


I. 
Age under eighteen. 
1. Explain—(r) the Consolation of Israel; (2) the bap- 
tism of repentance. 
2. For what reasons did Jesus stay behind in Jerusalem? 
3. State and shortly explain the parts of Christ’s tempta- 
tion. 
Ts 
Age under thirteen. 
1. What do you remember about Simeon ? 
. What was it that John the Baptist preached ? 
. Why did Jesus not make the stones into bread? 
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Rneodotes for the Sundap Schoo. 


Humility. 

A farmer went with his son into a wheat field to see if it 
was ready for the harvest. ‘‘ See, father,’’ exclaimed the 
boy, “‘how straight these stems hold up their heads! They 
must be the best ones. Those that hang their heads down, 
I am sure, cannot be good for much.” The farmer plucked 
a stalk of each kind, and said: ‘‘See here, foolish child! 
This stalk that stood so straight is light-headed, and 
almost good for nothing ; while this that hung its head so 
modestly is full of the most beautiful grain.” 


The Believer’s Victory. 

A good Scotch brother was trying in his sermon to show 
how Satan by a persistent pressure of temptation tries to 
break the hold of the will upon Christ. He told the follow- 
ing story as an illustration:—An old Scotch baron was 
attacked by his enemy, and the siege lasted so long that 
the enemy was certain the provisions must be done, and 
daily expected a surrender. But the months passed away, 
and at last the besieger was surprised to see a long line of 
fish, fresh from the sea, hung over the wall, as much as to 
say: ‘‘We can feed you. You cannot starve us out as long 
as there is fish in the sea, for we have an underground con- 
nection with it, and the supply is exhaustless.” ‘ So,” 
said the preacher, ‘‘ Satan may besiege our gates, but can- 
not compel us to surrender; for our food comes through 
channels invisible to the eye, and the living Bread of Life, 
which is inexhaustible, is within the gates.” 
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Christmas Eve: 


A DIALOGUE ON THE CELEBRATION OF CHRISTMAS. 
By SCHLEIERMACHER. 
From the German by W. Hastie, B.D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. sigh 38 George Street, Edinburgh. 
1590. ? 

To appreciate this book one requires to place 
oneself at an unfamiliar angle. ‘To say it is utterly 
un-English is only half the truth, for besides de- 
manding a knowledge of German traditions and 
feelings, it needs an acquaintance with the history, 
writings, and great and many-sided genius of 
Schleiermacher himself. Hence it will always be 
“caviare to the general”. But to that select class 
who are likely to take the trouble of reading them- 
selves into the position and spirit of the author, the 
little work before us will prove a mine of fruitful 
and stimulating thought, shot through with veins of 
subtle, delicate, and sometimes startling beauty. 
The first part is devoted to an account of a 
Christmas festivity and the conversations of the 
company gathered together, the central figure being 
that of a young girl, who is of music and religious 
feeling “all compact”. The value of the book at 
this point consists in the introduction and treatment 
of the ideas of motherhood and of childhood ; the 
reference to art, and especially to music, in its 
connection with devotion; and the way in which 
the main interlocutors of the book are played off in 
their several characters against the child whom the 
author sets in the midst. It is when Schleier- 
macher reaches the second part, however, that the 
book becomes distinctively theological. Then 
Leonard (historic criticism), Ernest (religious feel- 
ing), Edward (speculation), and Joseph (mysticism), 
all of them working from the ideas of the Christmas 
festival, begin their dialogues in earnest—dialogues 
which represent the competing elements in the 
creed of Schleiermacher himself, and leave the 
mystic with the last word. Honestly, we don’t 
quite trace the reconciliation of which the translator 
enthusiastically speaks, and the dialogues in ques- 
tion have rather a psychological value, bearing on 
the mixed Christianity of the writer, than any 
practical worth as a harmony for the reader. Nor 
do we quite see, even from the author’s own point 
of view, there should be a necessity for four 
speakers instead of three, as Ernest and Edward 
seem to shade into each other. But we scarcely 
venture to criticise. Like a still lake, fed by 
streams from various directions, this book is the 
confluence of the varied currents of Schleiermacher’s 
own mental life, and on this account and on others 
is well worth looking at and drawing from. Un- 
English as it is, one wishes some English Christian 
teachers would read it, if for nothing else, for the 
glimpses it gives into a world of novel, yet high and 
tender, religious sentiment. W. A. GRAY. 


Mt the Literary Tabfe, 


Christ and His Times, by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Macmillan, 6s.).—The Church’s touchstone, says the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,-is its effect on human society. The 
salvation of society—this was its mission at the first; and 
if in any of its branches that mission has been forgotten, 
he is resolved that it shall no longer be so in that branch 
of which he is the head. His second visitation Charge is 
entirely occupied with social and moral questions. There 
is a not unbecoming dignity of language throughout, but 
the problems are felt to be real and are met with reality. 
The book is of less value as a contribution to the discussion 
of such questions as Temperance and Purity, than as a wel- 
come indication of where the Primate’s sympathies are. 


The Permanent Elements of Religion, by W. Boyd Car- 
penter, D.D., D.C.L. (Macmillan, 14s.).—The Bishop of 
Ripon might have called his Bampton Lectures ‘‘ The Per- 
manence of Christianity,” had not a previous Bampton 
Lecturer (Canon Eaton, 1872) used that title. It would 
have expressed their real subject better than the title which 
he has chosen. In the first half only are the permanent 
elements of religion discussed, while the future of Chris- 
tianity, as the great topic, runs throughout the book. 


Will men be religious in the days that are to come? 
That is Dr. Boyd Carpenter’s first question. St. Paul told 
an ancient nation that they were a little too religious. But 
physical science was but an infant then, and agnosticism was 
not born. Now physical science claims so much of the 
attention of mankind, so much of physical science is ag- 
nostic, and so sure is agnosticism of the future, notwith- 
standing its name, that a great dignitary of a great Church 
is compelled to ask this question: Will there be any religion 
in the future at all ? 


The Bishop’s answer to the question is that since men 
have always been religious—always and everywhere—and 
the nature of man is permanent, men always will be re- 
ligious. Then comes the further question: What will be 
the religion of the future? He finds that there are three 
needs in human nature which the religion of the future, the 
religion that is to last, must satisfy. They are Dependence, 
Fellowship, and Progress. These three are ‘‘ The Permanent 
Elements of Religion”’. And after a long search he finds 
that ‘‘ Christianity alone has shown itself to possess all three 
elements, naturally and originally”. In a passage of much 
beauty and eloquence he brings these three elements into 
relation with the Trinity; and there more plainly than any 
where he tells us what they mean. 
tial part of it. 


Let us quote the essen- 


The Trinity.—Say what you will about creeds, the glory 
of them lies in their conception of God; and it is precisely 
here that the splendid power of Christianity to minister to 
the triple need of mankind is found. It revealed One upon 
whom you may depend, for it called Him God the Father, 
and it said His name was Love. It taught us of God the 
Son, that it might reveal to us the absolute fellowship which 


* 


subsists between God and humanity. It taught us of God 
the Holy Ghost, and it said there is not a virtue, nor a 
talent, nor an intellectual faculty, nor any power of genius, 
which is not the gift of that Spirit. 


Life and Writings of fonathan Edwards, by Professor 
Allen, D.D. (Clark, 5s.).—Jonathan Edwards is a name out 
of which the modern novelist manufactures a terrible ex- 
ample of the results of too much religion. To the average 
Englishman he is the embodiment of all that is dull and dog- 
matic, Yet every student of philosophy and every student of 
theology knows that he must not reckon without Jonathan 
Edwards, for the man has had a great influence, and is still 
a great power, in both. The popular ignorance and prejudice 
have some excuse. We have never had a convenient and 
critical account of what he was and what he did. Professor 
Allen of the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass., has supplied the want at last. We are glad that his 
book has been issued in this country, and at a reasonable 
price. It is accurate, candid, sympathetic, brief—a model to 
all writers of similar monographs. Its style, too, is delightful. 
No educated Englishman will henceforth be content with 
the popular notions that are current about this great and 
good man, 


The Theological Monthly, vol. ii., July to December, 
1889.—A handsome book the half-yearly volume of the 
Theological Monthly makes (Nisbet, 7s. 6d.), and marvel- 
lously cheap. The editor’s aim is to exorcise the evil 
genius of dulness from theology. That seems to be the 
aim of the popular modern novel also, But the difference 
lies here, that, in the case of this magazine, when the 
demon has gone out you have some real theology left. 
All who love the theological novel, and are vexed to find 
that they cannot learn theology in that way after all, 
should try Nisbet’s new Theological Monthly. It is as 
readable, and it is true. 


Sunday School Manual, by John Palmer.— The Sunday 
School Manual is issued by the Church of England S.S, 
Institute, It is a handy little book of 426 pages, and costs 
only half-a-crown. We wish teachers could be induced to 
read it. 


Studies in the Christian Evidences, by Alexander Mair, 
D.D.—One of the strongest features of Dr. Mair’s book 
(Clark, 6s.) is the clearness with which it shows us a 
steady and unmistakable retreat on the part of the unbeliev- 
ing critics. Thus the author of Supernatural Religion per- 
sisted in holding that St. Luke’s Gospel was a later and 
larger version of Marcion’s (a heretic who lived about A.D. 
140), long after that theory had been given up by German 
critics, But so convincingly did Dr. Sanday in his Gospels 
in the Second Century prove the priority of St. Luke, that a 
later edition of Supernatural Religion admitted that ‘‘ our 
earlier hypothesis is untenable”, In this way the ration- 
alist critics have been driven step by step to admit an earlier 
and yet earlier date, for the Gospels especially, till we have 
the following striking result. According to Baur and his 
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immediate followers, less than one-fourth of the New Testa- 
ment belongs to the first century. But, according to Hil- 
genfeld, the present head of Baur’s School, almost three- 
fourths belong to the first century, and so fall within the 
Apostolic age. This, says Dr. Mair, surely indicates a 
very decided and extraordinary retreat, within the last fifty 
years. a 


In tone and temper Dr. Mair’s Séudies remind us of Dr. 
John Ker’s writings. Dr. Ker has lately been quoted on 
account of the breadth and liberality of his religious opinions. 
You could do the same with Dr. Mair; but no more would 
you question the living evangelical faith of the one than of 
the other. These Studies do not form a complete system, 
which is all the better; if they did, they would not fulfil 
their aim half so well. They are not written for specialists, 
but “for men involved in the hurry and hard driving of a 
fast and feverish age”. Let young men read them, espe- 
cially if they have got among the quicksands, They will 
live to thank the man who wrote them, 


Two books for boys—A Warrior King, by J. Evelyn; 
and The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds, by Gordon Stables: 
also one for girlk—White Lilac, by Amy Walton—come 
from Blackie & Son, who seem determined to beat every- 
body in this line of publication. Boys’ books should be 
read by boys, and girls’ by girls; and we should prefer to 
give their judgment. But, failing that, we have gone into 
them ourselves, and can guarantee that they are wholesome 
all, and interesting too. By their proper constituency we 
believe they will be thoroughly enjoyed. 


Come Ye Apart: Daily Readings in the Life of Christ, 
by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. ; and Gloria Patri: A Book 
of Private Prayer, by the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. (Edin- 
burgh: T. Nelson and Sons). Both are clothed in Nelson’s 
well-known binding, and are excellent specimens of it. Dr. 
Macduff’s Gloria Patri is enriched with red borders, head- 
ings, &c. It contains a morning and an evening prayer for 
every day of the month—sixty-two prayers in all. Each 
prayer has an appropriate text ; but the subject and inspira- 
tion of the whole may be found in the text which heads the 
first: ‘Doubtless Thou art our Father” (Isaiah Ixiii. 16). 
Dr. Miller’s is a larger volume. It contains a reading for 
every day of the year, and each reading occupies a page. 
The texts are selected from the Gospels in the order of 
Robinson’s Harmony. They are neither exegetical nor 
expository, but are rather practical and devotional hints. 
The author’s aim has been to put a life-thought on every 


page. 


We should like to call special attention to two valuable 
sermons among several that have reached us. The one is 
by the Rev. Dr. A. B. Grosart of Blackburn; its text, 
Isaiah l, 4-7; and its title, ‘“‘ The Servant of Jehovah, Who 
+s our Master and Example”. The other is by the Rev. 
W. J. Dawson of Glasgow, from whom we have an inte- 
resting literary paper this month. His subject is “ The 
Socialism of Jesus,” and his text, Matt. vi. 12, Dr. 
Grosart’s costs 14d., or 12 for Is. 3d.; Mr. Dawson’s 2d. 
each. Both should have a large circulation. 


ee at ee 
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a. Pending a fuller record, which we hope to furnish in 
future, let us mention the following noteworthy articles in 

the February periodicals:—In Good Words—“ Browning 
as a Religious Teacher,” by R. H. Hutton of the Spectator. 
_ In the Century—*The Nature and Method of Revelation,” 


‘Spirit,’ by the Rev. W. H. Sleeman. 


the Resurrection,” by Prof. R. F. Clarke. 


visitor, exclaimed: “Jeannie, Jeannie, woman ! 
‘", The lady, looking the mother in the face, 
d gravely said: ‘Lizzie, Lizzie! your poor lassie is 
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ARTICLES, 


¥ 
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by Prof. Fisher. In the Cambridge Review—‘ Bishop 
Lightfoot” (Jan. 16, 23). In the Contemporary Review— 


Bishop Lightfoot,” by Archdeacon Farrar, and “ The 
_ Critical Study of the Old Testament,” by Prof. Driver. 


In the Preacher's Magazine—‘‘ The Basis of Christian 


Character,” by Dr. Dallinger. In the Young Man— The 


Social Responsibilities of Young Men,” by Dr. Clifford. In 
the Expositor— The Authenticity of St. John’s Gospel,” 


by Bishop Lightfoot; ‘‘Dr. Edwin Hatch,” by Professor. 


Sanday; and ‘“‘New Testament Teaching on the Future 
Punishment of Sin,” by Prof. Beet. In the Church Quar- 
terly—* New Testament Lexicography”. In the Scottish 
Congregationalist—* The Names of God in the Penta- 
teuch,” by Prof. Simpson. In the Clergyman’s Magazine 
—‘ Ministerial Character,” by Canon Wynne. In the 
Bible Christian Magazine—‘‘The Work of the Holy 
In the Methodist 
New Connexion Magazine—‘ The Immediate Blessedness 
of Departed Saints,” by the Rev. W. Cocker. In the 
Theological Monthly—‘‘The Names of Christ, an Essay 
in Biblical Criticism,” by Prof. Hellier; and Farrar’s 
“Lives of the Fathers”. In the Ivish Ecclesiastical 
fecord—‘‘ The Physical Identity of the Human Body after 
In the Homiletic 
Magazine—“ The Scripture Doctrine of Faith,” by the Rev. 
J. R. Gregory. 


EXPOSITIONS AND SERMONS. 


Note.—None but valuable sermons and expositions are 
noticed. Of Monthly Magazines the February issue is 
referred to. Of Weekly Periodicals the number is given, 
B.M., (Baptist Magazine, 6d.); B.W. (British Weekly, 
1d.); B.W.P. (British Weekly Pulpit, 1d.) ; C. (Christian, 
1d.); C.E.P. (Church of England Pulpit, 1d.) ; C.H. 
(Christian Herald, rd.); Ch.M. (Christian Million, 1d.); 
C.M. (Clergyman’s Magazine, 1s.); C.R. (Cambridge 
Review, 6d.); C.S.S.M. (Church Sunday School Magazine, 
4d.); C.W. (Christian World, 1d.) ; C.W.P. (Christian 
World Pulpit, 1d.); E. (Expositor, 1s.); F. (Freeman, 
1d.); F.T. (Footsteps of Truth, 3d.); G.W. (Good Words, 
6d.); H. (Homilist, 6d.); H.M. (Homiletic Magazine, 
1s.); M.N.C.M. (Methodist New Connexion Magazine, 


ng the very prayer you taught her”.—2Rev. Fohn 


6d.); S.M. (Sunday Mag 


School Chronicle, 1d.); S.T. (Sw 


T.M. (Theological Monthly, 1s.) ; U.P.M 


terian Magazine, 4d.); W.M.M. (Wesleyan 
Magazine, 6d.) ; W.M.S.S.M. (Wesleyan Methodi 
Magazine, 2d.); Y.M. (Young 
Gen. ii. 18, MT 264, Hughes. | John ii. 10, CH 3, Talmage. 
iv. 17, MR 1669, Watkin- | 


son. 
Exod. ii., iii., iv., UPM, Dob- 
bie. 
vi. 3, SC, Simpson. 
Lev. ii. 13, FT, Marsh. 
xxiii. 5, 32, CM, Clarke. 

i Sam. ix., BWP 88, Forrest. 
1 Kings x.7, CH 5, Talmage. 
xvii., 2, 3, PMag, Pearse. 

Neh. v. 7, MTP. 
Ps. xviii. 35, MT 266, Pearse. 
xxxvii. 38, CEP 734, Far- 
Tar. 
li, 6, CM, Youard. 
Ixi. 2, PMag, Harper. 
Ixvii., CSSM, Walsh. 
Ixxxiv. 2, BW 169, Whyte. 
ciii. 1, MTP 
cxix. 53, PMM. 
cxix. 140, MSSR 159, 160, 
161, 162, Fletcher. 
cxxii. 3, 4, SH, Jones. 
cxlii. BWP 88, Whyte. 
Prov. xxiii. 26, WMSSM, 
Gregory. 
Is. iii. 4, WMSSM. 
vi., SH, Green. 
XViil., xix., xx., E, Gillies. 
xxii. 22, R 1278, Barlow. 
xxx. 33, CEP 736, Pope. 
xivem2san CH: 4).\5.-Spure 
geon. : 
Ezek. xxxvi. 11, MTP. 
Amos viii. 11, BWP 809, Light- 
foot. 
Micah iii, 8, HM, Thiselton. 
Matt. iii. 13, Q, Calthrop. 
v. 3, BW 168, Stuart, 
viii. 16, 17, MTP. 
ix. 32-34, HM, Deane. 
xvi. 15, SC, Simon. 
xxv. 16, PMag, Gregory. 
xxvi. 10, MTP. 
xxvi. 11, ChM 326. 
Mark iv. 39, CH 2, Talmage. 
v. 15, PMag, Taylor. 
Luke ii 14, CH 4, Talmage. 
v. 5, CnM 327, Dodd. 
v. 8, F 1825, M‘Laren. 
xiv. 20, MTP. 
xv. BWP 89, Parker. 
John ii. 5, ChM 328, Munger. 
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To the correspondents who have written to us 


on the subject of Bible Study, and to whom we 
soon found it impossible to reply by letter, we 


return our hearty thanks. Without exception, the 
suggestions made have been carefully considered. 
There are some of an enticing nature which only 
want of space prevents us at present from under- 
taking. Meantime there are two, recommended in 


_ some form by almost all, which we have resolved 


to enter upon. 

I. Requests AND ReEpiLizs.—We. acknowledge 
at once the difficulty of conducting such a depart- 
but we must also acknowledge the 
great need and demand there is for it. Our plan is 
this. We shall exercise our judgment, keeping in 
view the character of THE ExposiTory TIMEs, as 
to the selection of requests to which replies shall 
be made. Then, such requests as can be answered 
by a reference to books at our command, we shall 
reply to at once. Others we shall either invite our 
readers to answer, or send to scholars who are 


specialists in the department to which they refer. 


Professors of Colleges and other Scholars have 
kindly consented to co-operate with us in this. 

II. THe Exposirory TimEs GuILD oF BIBLE 
Stupy. — Subjects will be named, covering a 


moderately wide range of study, upon which short 


papers may be written. 
Vou. I.—7. 


The papers will be read 


4 


by competent authorities in the department 0 eg 


study to which they belong, and a choice of 
best, say two or three each time, will be made. 


The object is to foster accurate study and the i 


power of expression ; and to enable students and 
the younger men in the Church to increase their 
stock of books. The publishers offer such volumes 
as Dorner’s Z£¢hics, Lichtenberger’s Aistory of 


German Theology, Orelli’s Commentaries, Piinjer’s 


Christian Philosophy of Religion. A list of books, 
from which a selection may be made, will be sent 
to those whose papers are judged the worthiest, 
and their names will be announced in THE Expost- 
TORY TIMES (except in cases where a contrary desire 
is expressed). The papers must be accurate and 
readable. 

These two departments will be taken up in 
alternate months for the present. Requests will 
be received during April to which replies may 
appear in May. And on another page will be 
found the first series of subjects proposed for short 
papers. The papers upon them must be received 
by the 25th of April, aad the report will be given 
in June. 


Towards the end of his life, Dr. John Duncan— 
the great “Rabbi” Duncan, whose never-to-be-for- 
gotten dictum on the Fathers was this: “I don’t 
think Polycarp could have stood a theological 
examination by John Owen, but he was a famous 
man Zo durn”—Dr. Duncan sorrowfully confessed 
that he had been somewhat too much of a syste- 
matizer in theology. “I am very ignorant of the 
four Gospels,” he said in conversation once. “I 
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_ know Paul better; I know about Christ second- 


hand from Paul.” Some of us would be proud if 
our knowledge of the four Gospels comprehended 
Rabbi Duncan’s “ignorance.” But as to the 
tendency to find Christ only in Paul, it is well that 
we should always be on our guard. 


Professor Bruce believes that the warning is 
needed at the present day. “It seems to me,” 
he said in hissopening lecture at the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, this session, and now published 
in the Zheological Review, “that the Church is 
only beginning to learn the right use of the 
Memoirs of the Lord Jesus. The tendency 
hitherto has been either to neglect these writings 
as practically superseded by more advanced pre- 
sentations of Christianity, or to read into them 
the developed theology of Paul.” He then re- 
minds us that the “reading into” process may 
be practised by others besides the adherents of 
dogmatic theology; and he points out “a violent 
example of it” in a recently published work of 
Pfleiderer, the effect of which is that Paul becomes 
at last the author of Christianity. 


If any of our readers will send us an interesting 
short paper on the best sermon they have heard, 
we shall gladly accept it at a fair remuneration. 
Says the Editor of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine: We are bound to confess that by far 
the most faithful and home-thrusting, gripping, 
grappling sermons we have heard during the last 
quarter of a century were from prelates of the 
Established Church; sermons addressed directly 
and expressly to Oxford graduates and under- 
graduates ; the one in the University Church, the 
other in St. Giles’, Oxford. The former was by 
the late Bishop of London, on: ‘Ye know how 
that afterward, when he would have inherited the 
blessing, he was rejected; for he found no place 
of repentance, though he sought it carefully with 
tears” (Heb. xii. 17). And the latter was by 
Samuel Wilberforce, from: ‘‘ Fools make a mock 
at sin” (Prov. xiv. 9). The sermon which came 
next in fearlessly fear-arousing fidelity was also 
delivered in Oxford, in the University Church, by 
Dr. Pusey, from the very text which Wesley had 
selected for the same pulpit, about a hundred 
and twenty years before—the confession of poor 


Agrippa: “Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” 


In some circles in England the discussion of 
the Higher (or Historical) Criticism of the Old 
Testament has, since the publication of Lux 
Mundi, and Canon Liddon’s St. Paul’s sermon on 
the other side, reached a tolerably acute stage. 
But in America it is already at fever heat. The 
battle is being fought in the pages of that scholarly 
Quarterly, Hebraica, and quite in the ancient style. 
Two champions have appeared, on either side 
one, and they are punctiliously observing all the 
knightly rules of courtesy, while at the same time 
they are dealing some vigorous blows. But there 
is an inequality in the combat. For Professor 
W. R. Harper of Yale, who has come forward as 
the champion of the Higher Criticism, declines to 
be held responsible for the opinions he presents, 
and professes merely to offer as good a statement as 
he can of that side; while Professor W. H. Green 
of Princeton, his antagonist, equally well equipped, 
a foeman, indeed, worthy of any man’s steel, 
‘writes with all the ardour of deep and strong 
conviction.” This is taken by a writer in the 
London Quarterly Review as an evidence that 
the Higher Criticism is not generally acceptable 
among American scholars; and doubtless he is 
right. 


The issue of Canon Driver's new book on the 
Hebrew text of Samuel reminds us that the Lower 
(or Textual) Criticism of the Old Testament has its 
problems also. This, however, is only beginning 
to be realized. Professor Harper, of whom we 
have just spoken, has a useful note on this coming 
subject in the February number of his Old and 
New Testament Student. The problem of Old 
Testament text-criticism is a peculiar one. There 
are no Hebrew manuscripts older than the ninth 
or tenth century a.D., that is to say, than 1500 
years after the close of the Old ‘Testament canon. 
The text of these MSS., called the Massoretic or 
the traditional text, shows a wonderful agreement 
in readings. There are few variations of the 
slightest importance. Now, in less than three 
centuries, the Greek MSS. of the New Testament 
showed tens of thousands of various readings. 
How is it, then, that after some fifteen centuries 
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is nothing but agreement in the Hebrew 
MISS. of the Old Testament ? 


‘There are two schools of Old Testament text- 
criticism, and the answer made by the bolder 
school of critics is, that about the days of Hadrian 


one MS. was chosen (or formed) as containing the 


. best text, and, the other varying MSS. having 
ao without exception been destroyed, it became the 
_great archetype of which all the existing MSS. are 
a reproduction. ‘This school of criticism, accord- 
ingly, freely uses the Versions to alter the existent 
text, believing that the Septuagint, the Peshitto, 
and the Vulgate, as they represent an earlier, 
represent also a purer text than the traditional or 
Massoretic. But a more conservative school of 
criticism looks upon the agreement of the existing 
MSS. as a proof of the correctness of the Massoretic 
text, and declines, except for good reasons, to 
accept alterations upon it on the authority of the 
x Versions. ‘There are some books, however, especi- 

ally the books of Samuel, which contain unmistak- 

able errors in the present text. And even in 

Isaiah and Jeremiah, Orelli, a conservative com- 
“ mentator, adopts changes in such passages as 

Isaiah xvi. 9, xxii. 13, xliv.. 12, lm. 9; and 

Jeremiah ii. 34, iii. 1, viii. 3, ix. 21, xi. 15, and 


be ace 


In a great sermon on the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, published in the British Weekly (February 
28), Dr. Dale points out that this parable might 
have been more appropriately called 
Parable of the Elder Brother,” as the point of it 
lies in the conduct of the elder brother. ‘‘ But the 
early part of the parable,” says Dr. Dale, “has so 
touched the heart and fascinated the imagination 
of the Church, that the point of the parable has 
been almost forgotten, and it has received its 
name, not from the elder brother, of whom our 
Lord spoke in order to rebuke the Scribes and 
Pharisees, but from the prodigal son who was 
received by his father with such generosity and 
delight.” This is most true, and preachers should 
be on their guard against what is undoubtedly a mis- 
apprehension of the purpose for which the parable 


was spoken. There is something more than 
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incompleteness in a sermon that ends with the 
prodigal’s return (verse 24). And yet we could 
name quite a number, preached, published, and 
praised, that undertake to expound the parable, 
and end before the point of it is reached. The 
great illustration of this parable is in the same 
Gospel, and, like the parable, found nowhere else— 
Luke vii. 36-50. 
in the city is the prodigal, Simon the Pharisee is 
the elder brother, and the point and the purpose 
of the story are identical. 


It is by keeping well in mind the purpose for 
which Christ spoke this parable—at once to show 
up and to rebuke the hard unrighteousness of the 
self-righteous Pharisees—that we shall avoid the 
numerous misapplications of it that are abroad. 
Dr. Dale quotes one of these from the report of a 
recent sermon on “Forgiveness.” It is the 
common and very plausible argument that in this 
account of the sinner’s restoration to the favour of 
God there is not a word about satisfying divine 
justice, not even a word about the sinner’s faults 
being laid on another; that, on the contrary, the 
prodigal bears the fruits of his sins himself, and on 
simple repentance is frankly forgiven, and restored 
to his Father’s favour. The argument has some- 
thing in it if Christ’s purpose in telling this parable 
was to describe the means and method of the 
sinner’s restoration to God: nothing at all if His 
purpose was to contrast the reception which the 
sinner receives from God with that which the 
Pharisees would give him. 


We are arranging for a series of articles on the 
teaching of theology in various colleges. Mean- 
time we have met with a readable paper in the O/@ 
and New Testament Student, by a Cambridge 
graduate, with which we shall open the series this 
month. Professor Lewis Campbell, of St. Andrews, 
has contributed two papers to the Scots Magazine 
on the wider subject of the University Curriculum, 
a subject with which we have not here to do; but 
we mention it to note the fact that he would give 
Oriental languages a place amongst Art subjects. 
“Tf young men,” says he, ‘‘were encouraged to 
begin Hebrew during their Arts course, a much 
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~ firmer groundwork would be laid than at present 
exists for the understanding of questions of Old 
Testament criticism by the clergy. But the interest 
of Semitic studies, as now-a-days pursued, is by no 
means limited to the clerical profession. Hebrew, 
with its two branches, Aramaic and Arabic, com- 
mands a field of investigation which, to the inquirer 
of to-day, reveals an ever-widening horizon.” 


The Rev. H. A. Paterson, M.A., of Stonehouse, 
sends us a most interesting expository note on the 
important words, “ Buried with Christ in baptism” 
(Rom. vi. 4, and Col. li. 12). We wish we could 
have given it in full, but we must be content to 
present the main points of it. Mr. Paterson insists 
first upon a correct translation. He shows that in 
an essential particular both our versions are faulty : 
they give no equivalent for the article (rod) found 
in the Greek. Now there are many places where 
the article is translated by the possessive adjective. 
Thus in Rom. u. 18, ‘‘Thou knowest As will,” 
where the word rendered “his” is the simple 
article (yweoKes 7d O€Xywa). Mr. Paterson holds 
that it should be so translated in Rom. vi. 4. He 
would therefore render, “‘We were buried together 
with Him by His baptism unto death ” (cwverddypev 
oby aitG dua Tod Bamrricparos eis Tov Odvarov). Thus 
the baptism of which the Apostle speaks is Christ’s 
“baptism unto death” upon Calvary (“I have a 
baptism. to be baptized with”); and the believer, 
yielding himself to Christ in faith, becomes so 
identified with Him, that he is condemned, cruci- 
fied, and buried together with Him; quickened, 
raised up, and glorified together with Him. 


In Col. il. g—12 St. Paul reasons precisely as in 
Rom. vi. 4. He there tells the Gentile Christians 
of Colosse (who never underwent circumcision in 
their own persons), ‘“‘ Ye were circumcised zz the 
circumcision of Christ,” t.e. His circumcision was 
yours. In other words, by -becoming Christians 
you have been so identified with Christ, that what 
is true of Him is true of you. This thought the 
apostle expands throughout the whole passage, 
thus: In Christ dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily, and ye have been filled full in 


Him ; “in whom also (év @ xa) ye were circum- 
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cised in the circumcision of Christ ; selene buri 


together with Him in His baptism (literally, as in = 


Rom. vi. 4, ‘in the baptism’); in whom also (& 
kat) ye were raised together with Him.” That is 
to say, ye were circumcised along with Him on 
the eighth day of ‘His earthly life, buried along 
with Him on the last day of His earthly life, raised 
along with Him on the first ‘‘Lord’s Day,” and 
are now seated along with Him in the heavenly 
places. ‘ 


Besides giving an equivalent for the article in 
the above passage, Mr. Paterson differs from the 
Revised Version in another particular. He prefers 
‘in whom also” to “wherein.” That is to say, he 
takes the pronoun to be masculine and to refer to’ 
Christ, not neuter and to refer to baptism. He is. 
perfectly entitled to do so. He then adds that if 
this same expression (év @ xa‘) is so rendered where 
it occurs in another passage of great perplexity 
(x Pet. iii. 19), it makes all plain. It will then 
read: If ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy 
are ye .. . for Christ a/so once suffered for sins 

. that He might bring ws toGod . . . inwhom 
also He (that is, God) went and preached Zo ¢he 
men of Noah’s day, now spirits in prison, awaiting 
the judgment day for disregarding that preaching. 
The same form of expression St. Paul uses when 
he tells the Ephesians, ‘ He (Christ) came and 
preached peace to you who were far off,” though 
in His earthly ministry Christ never visited 
Ephesus. 


A correspondent of the Methodist Recorder 
complains that his minister does not look to see 
how his text goes in the Revised Version before 
making use of it. Only on Sunday morning, he 
says, a preacher, well known throughout the Con- 
nexion, took for his text 2 Pet. i. 3, which, in the 
Old Version, reads: “Through the knowledge of 
Him that hath called us to glory and virtue,” and 
proceeded to discourse eloquently of the destiny 
and privileges of Christians. But the Revised 
Version reads: “Through the knowledge of Him 
that called us 4y Hzs own glory and virtue,” which 
is a totally different idea. We certainly hold with 
the correspondent that a preacher should know 
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_ what his text is about before he preaches from it, 


and, if he cannot do more, ought at least to con- 
sult the Revised Version, that in the mouth of two 
witnesses which every man can use the words may 
be established. But is he sure that the preacher 
would have changed his sermon even when he 
found that he was using a mistranslation? He 


admits that the sermon was “very good in itself,” 


and it is true that we ave called to virtue and 
glory ; if it is not in this text, it mzght be, and the 
text may still stand as at least a motto for a “‘ very 
good” sermon—may not the preacher have argued 
so? Preachers do argue so every Sunday, or act 


so without argument, but we do not think they 
are justified. If the truth of the sermon is in 
Scripture, we think they ought to find the Scripture 
and make that their text. If it is not in Scripture 
—well, we do not believe there is time to preach 
it. On this very text we had the curiosity to turn to 
a sermon which we remembered by Dr. Maclaren, 


-and we found that, though preached in Shoreditch 


Tabernacle to a large congregation of such as 
would gather there, he not only used his text 
correctly, but took pains to explain what the 
proper translation of it was, and the ‘deeper 
thought still” that lay in the new version. 


The Sturp of TBeoloay at Cambridge, 


By A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE. 


It is the aim of this article to give some account 
of the work done in theology at Cambridge under 


the guidance of the various teachers appointed by 


the University and the different Colleges. 

A glance at the syllabus adopted by the special 
Board of Divinity for the present year is sufficient 
to show that theology is by no means a neglected 
study. Inaddition to the six University professors, 
no fewer than eighteen college lecturers are offering 
their services in the different departments of theo- 
logical work. ‘The courses arranged for are about 
sixty in number, the average attendance at which 
will vary from three or four hundred down to the 
twos and threes occasionally to be found, who are 
proof against the dulness of a third or fourth-rate 
lecturer. And besides these, there is that very 
important factor in Cambridge University life, the 
“Coach.” Often the ablest men devote them- 
selves to this kind of work, and the average under- 
graduate, provided his means allow, could not 
generally do better than place himself as soon 
as possible under the guidance of a competent 
“Coach.” Otherwise he may lose much of his 
time in aimless and desultory reading. ‘This is a 
serious danger. ‘There is too much choice left to 
the ardent but uninformed freshman, and often 
the first two or three terms are thrown away. 

The number of men who study theology is 
considerable. The Theological Tripos cannot 
indeed yet vie in numerical importance with the 
Classical or Mathematical or Natural Science 
Triposes, but a very fair number enter for it, and 
a still larger number attend some of the theolo- 
gical lectures. Many make it their special subject 
for the final examination for the ordinary degree ; 
and others who intend to take orders in the Church 


of England find it to their advantage to take up 
some of the courses, as by so doing they are excused 
parts of their “‘ Bishop’s examination.” 

Most of the lectures are framed with a view to 
the requirements of the Tripos, and it will there- 
fore be best to state briefly the range of subjects 
included therein, at the same time endeavouring to 
estimate the relative value of the work done in the 
different sections. ‘These may be described as Old 
Testament, New Testament, Church History and 
Doctrine. 

I. Old Testament ; which includes the history of 
the chosen people to the time of Christ, their 
literature, politics, and theology with special re- 
ference to a given period; translation from the 
historical books, of which two are generally selected 
for more careful study; Hebrew grammar and 
composition ; history of the Text and Canon. 

The papers set are mainly grammatical and 
historical in character. The questions raised by 
recent criticism are barely touched upon, and very 
good papers might be done by those ignorant even 
of the existence of the Wellhausen school. ‘This 
conservatism is characteristic of all the work done 
in the Old Testament. It is careful and scholarly, 
and presents a striking contrast to the bolder critical 
methods represented at Oxford. The Hebrew 
scholars at Cambridge have nearly all been made 
by the Rev. P. H. Mason, President and Hebrew 
lecturer of St. John’s College. No one who has 
come into contact with Mr. Mason can doubt the 
accuracy and thoroughness of his scholarship. 
There is no greater Hebraist in this country. 
And yet we cannot help wishing that he was some- 
thing more than merely erudite. It may not indeed 
be well for the student of the Hebrew language to 
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- enter largely into the different questions of modern 
controversy, and it is no doubt right that our 
teachers should insist above all on accuracy and 
pure scholarship in the earliest stage; but when so 
many interesting questions are in the air, it 1s 
impossible not to wish for some introduction to 
them. ‘ 

Some of the questions perhaps would not have 
arisen if knowledge of Hebrew had been more 
exact, and if there had not been an attempt to 
explain it on foreign principles. At any rate, the 
Hebrew world owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Englishman, who more than any one has pro- 
tested against this unwarrantable application of 
classical methods to a language so different from 
Greek and Latin as Hebrew undoubtedly is, And 
yet it is hard for the most docile pupil to place 
absolute credence in a man who has so much con- 
tempt for the work of others in opposing schools, 
‘and speaks with cold disdain of the labours of 
such an eminent body of men as the Old Testament 
Revision Committee. 

Many of his disciples are more liberal than him- 
self, but there is no prominent teacher who adopts 
the methods and results of the specifically ‘‘critical” 
school, though Bishop Ryle’s son promises to give 
more serious attention to the movement. We can- 
not forget of course that we have in our midst one 
of the men who has done most to popularize. 
German methods in England. But Dr. Robertson 
Smith is not an outcome of the Cambridge school. 
Moreover, since his arrival in Cambridge, he has 
been so taken up with other work, that he has 
had little direct influence, at any rate upon the 
undergraduates of the University. 

Il. Mew Testament. ‘Three papers are assigned 
to this section in the examinations: the first on 
Textual criticism and the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment together with Greek grammar and composi- 
tion; the second on the Gospels; and the third 
upon the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. Besides 
translation and retranslation, questions are set upon 
the grammar and interpretation of passages ; the 
structure, contents, and teaching of the ‘different 
books, and anything else that the ingenuity of the 
examiners may suggest ; the only restriction being 
that consideration of different readings must be 
confined to certain specified books. 

The thorough and exhaustive character of this 
section leaves nothing to be desired. In order to 
excel here, a very intimate acquaintance with the 
language and ideas of the different writers is essen- 
tial. Indeed it is in this part of the subject that 
the strength of Cambridge is best seen. We can- 
not easily speak too highly of our teachers here, or 
overestimate the value of their contributions to 
theological study. We who belong to the generation 
that has listened to Lightfoot and Westcott and 
Hort have reason to be proud of the achievements of 


our Alma Mater, and to rejoice in the permanent ‘s 
enrichment which each department of New Testa- — 


ment work has received at their hands. If we 
desire a text constructed on scientific principles, 
it is to the labours. of Dr. Hort that we turn. If 
we wish to know how the different books of the 
New Testament obtained their places in the canon, 
we consult Bishop Lightfoot or Canon Westcott. 
If we are in doubt as to the meaning of a verse 
or the purpose of an Epistle, it is to the same 
men that we look for the most reliable interpreta- 
tions. , 

- IL. Church History and Doctrine. This section 
comprises the history of the Churches up to the 
Council of Chalcedon, 451 a.D., together with the 
development of doctrine during that period. The 
paper set on doctrine is not regarded with much 
favour by the average undergraduate, and the 
marks scored are generally extremely low. This 
may be due partly to the fact that the work in this 
subject is usually left until the last term or two, 
when the claims of revision are asserting them- 
selves with appalling emphasis; but partly also, it 
may be, to the difficulty of the papers set. Very 
great latitude is allowed the examiners, and the 
field is perhaps too wide. For besides a history 
of the formation of the creeds, which is fairly 
definite, questions may be set upon the opinions 
of any of the early teachers, however obscure, 
upon any doctrine formulated or discussed during. 
the period. 

In this section, as indeed in all, the word which 
best indicates the methods employed is “historical.” 
The question is not raised, ‘‘Is this what ought, or 
ought not, to have been said or decided?” but 
simply, “‘What as a matter of fact has been the 
decision of the churches on the points raised ?” 

In this subject Cambridge has produced at least 
two men whose work will be remembered—Dr. 
Lumby, for his clear exposition of the history of 
the creeds; and the late Dr. Swainson, for his 
contributions to the same subject and his very 
important work on ancient Liturgies. No enu- 
meration of books written on the creeds would 
be complete without those ‘Two Dissertations ” 
of Dr. Hort which seem to meet the student 
of the creeds at so many points. 

These subjects constitute the first part of the 
Theological Tripos, which is taken at the end of 
the third year of residence. A few men proceed 
at the end of their fourth year to the second part 
of the Tripos. The subjects here are similar and 
treated upon much the same lines, so that it is 
unnecessary to enter into details. Periods of 
modern Church History are added to the ancient. 
Special attention is given to the Septuagint, 
Apocrypha, and Liturgies ; but otherwise there is 
little difference. It is necessary only to take one 
of the sections into which this part is divided, and 


do one thoroughly is a good year’s work. The 
storical method is still strictly adhered to, and 


even in the doctrinal section, where an essay is 


required on some theological subject, little scope 
is given to the candidate for the exercise of inde- 
pendent thought. All that he has to do is to 
make himself master of the opinions of the wise 
men of old, and be able to arrange these in an 
orderly way. 


It will probably be clear from this brief sketch — 


what the University of Cambridge conceives to be 
the most fruitful methods of theological study. 


It evidently holds that the materials out of which 


our theology must be constructed are to be found 
in the Jewish and Christian literatures, and that, 
in the main at least, the way in which those data 
were handled by the earliest constructors of creeds 
was the best way. Both of these assumptions may 
of course be challenged ; but they are both neces- 
sary to justify the choice of subjects which the 
University has made the foundation for theological 
work. 

With regard to the first assumption, objection 
may be made that only some of the materials are 
used. Why restrict the study of religious thought 
and expression to the two literatures mentioned ? 
Other nations have shown remarkable religious 
activity, and left behind them distinct ttaces of 
their views on the subjects with which theology 
deals. Why are these neglected, and attention 
concentrated on the literature of one nation? 
Two answers are possible :—(a) there is nothing 
in other literatures which has not been better 
said by those whose works are included in the 
canon of Scripture, or (2) the expressions of 
religious convictions among other nations cannot 
be regarded as sufficiently trustworthy to warrant 
their use in the construction of our theology, inas- 
much as they were not directly inspired by God. 
Which of these answers would now be given we 
will not ask. Certain it is that the belief which 
prompts the second answer has been the deter- 
mining agent in the past in limiting the data of 
theology. 

In passing we must notice the fact that lately a 
change has taken place, and although the study 
of other religions has not been placed among the 
subjects required for examinations, Dr. Westcott 
has for a few terms been lecturing to large 
audiences upon “Some Pre-Christian Religions.” 
This may mean no more than that interest has 
been aroused in this comparatively new region of 
thought ; yet if the Board of Divinity had regarded 
it as unimportant in connection with the study of 
theology, it would not have been justified in re- 
commending the course of lectures Dr. Westcott 
has been giving. May we not regard it as a step 
toward a more scientific conception of theology ? 

Whether theology ought to be regarded as a 
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| science in the strict sense of that term, and if so, 


whether it can be taught as such, so long as all its 


teachers are required to give their assent to the ~ 


Thirty-nine Articles and other formularies of the 
Church of England, are questions into which we 
must not here enter. But the larger spirit in 
which theology is being approached cannot fail 
in time to modify and supplement still further the 
teaching already given. 

At a time when the conviction is gaining ground 
that theology cannot profitably be studied in isola- 
tion from other branches of human thought, the 
question as to the completeness or incomplete- 
ness of any university curriculum is almost an idle 
one. No three or four years’ course can lay claim 
to completeness. The theologian must have some 
acquaintance with the general scope and main 
conclusions of natural science. He must be a 
philosopher and able to avail himself of the facts 
and truths of pure reason. He will not willingly 
ignore truth however disclosed. It is his work to 
accept the labours of men in other fields, and 
interpret the known universe of fact and truth 
through the highest conception of the human 
mind, the idea of God. Unless he can do this, 
theology must cease to claim her proud title as the 
Queen of the sciences. Hitherto the connection 
between theology and philosophy has hardly re- 
ceived the recognition it deserves. It is therefore 
a matter of congratulation that next term a new 
movement in this direction is to be started. The 
newly appointed “Ely” Professor of Divinity, 
Professor Stanton, commences a course of lectures 
on Christian Ethics. If this new attempt is suc- 
cessful, a meeting-point will be established between 
the two, which can result in nothing but good. It 
is well that this common ground should be occu- 
pied by both. ‘There is no more fruitful branch 
of philosophical study than ethics; there is no 
province of thought which Christianity can more 
justly claim as hers by right. 

In conclusion, one word may be said about the 
two teachers who most profoundly influence the 
undergraduates of the University. They are un- 
doubtedly Dr. Westcott and Mr. H. M. Gwatkin, 
the one the ‘“‘ Regius” Professor of Divinity, the 
other the lecturer in Church History at St. 
John’s College, and one of the most successful 
“coaches” for all the subjects of the Theological 
Tripos. 

The distinction of the theological mind into the 
“mystical” and “rationalistic” is a convenient 
one, and each type has been well represented in 
the history of Christian thought since these two 
unmistakable tendencies found expression in the 
rival schools of Alexandria and Antioch. Perhaps 
it would be too much to say that Dr. Westcott 
belongs wholly to the first type. He is much 
nearer, however, to it than to the opposite pole. 
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_ -A third type is however possible. Between the 
mystics on the one hand, and the logicians on the 
other, there is the golden mean of common sense. 
It is the common-sense view of theology that Mr. 
Gwatkin so ably represents. Unable to live in the 
rarer atmosphere which is natural to Dr. Westcott, 
equally unable to rest satisfied with much that 
goes by the name of rationalism, he is a typical 
Englishman. He is not so well known outside 
the University as he deserves to be. Beyond his 
two books on Arianism, he has published little. 
Yet inside the University few men are better 
known or more heartily appreciated. Men from 
all the colleges flock to his lectures, and he has 
practically all the teaching in Early Church 
History to do. His career as a student was 
brilliant and unique. In one year he obtained no 
less than three first classes, viz. in the Mathe- 
matical, Classical, and Moral Science ‘Triposes. 
The next year he added to this exceptional 
achievement a first class in theology, taking along 
with it two or three of the University prizes. Sub- 
sequently he devoted himself to the study of 
history, and has been an examiner for the His- 
torical Tripos. Not content with this, he has 
taken up natural science as a “hobby,” and has 
considerable acquaintance with some parts of the 
subject. Lately, I believe, he has been adding 
to his already astounding range of knowledge an 
acquaintance with law and jurisprudence. One 
half of this would prove too great a weight for 
most scholars. Yet he is as buoyant and genuinely 
human as any man in the University. His lectures 
are delivered with only the scantiest notes before 
him. They are packed full of information, models 


The Great Tere Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF FIRST CORINTHIANS. 
1 Cor. Iv. 3-5. 

“But with me it is a very small thing that I 
should be judged of you, or of man’s judgment: yea, 
I judge not mine own self. For I know nothing 
against myself: yet am I not hereby justified; but 
He that judgeth me is the Lord. Wherefore 
judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, who will both bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and make manifest the counsels 
of the hearts; and then shall each man have his 
praise from God.”—(R. V.) 


SERMONS. 
Arnold (T.), Sermons, i. 155. 
Bickersteth (E.), Condensed Notes, p. 508. 


| Chalmers (T.), Congregational Sermons, i. 104. 


of orderly arrangement, and relieved by flashes of 
irresistible humour. His appointment as Church 
History lecturer required the avowal of his attach- 

ment to the English Church, of which he is a 

sincere member. Believing that his work could 
be best done as a layman, he has never taken 

orders—a fact which may have stood in the way 

of his promotion. His views with regard to 
Church organization, the priesthood, and sacra-— 
ments are uncompromisingly opposed to the 

claims of the sacerdotalists; and the vigour with 

which he attacks pretensions which he believes 

to be historically indefensible, sometimes draws 

down upon him the wrath of the High Churchmen, 

who look upon him as almost a Dissenter. This 

he is not. Yet his sympathy is largely with them. 

No man is ashamed of his Nonconformity in his 

presence, and he regards Nonconformists as the 

“backbone” of the Theological Tripos. 

Dr. Westcott is so well known that any descrip- 
tion of him seems superfluous. Only by living 
in the University, however, can one fully estimate 
the value of his influence. It is not simply 
because he is regarded as one of the greatest 
living theologians that his lectures are so well 
attended. There is a fascination about the man 
which attracts, apart altogether from the peculiar 
worth of what he says. He is almost as great a 
power outside the lecture-room as within. No 
one takes greater interest in the life of the Univer- 
sity. There is no more prominent figure at the 
various meetings held te create interest in foreign 
missionary work, or the pressing social questions 
of the day. There is none whose loss we should 
feel so much, 
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ee EXPOSITION. 


In these verses the Apostle appeals from man 
to God, nay, from himself to God, on the point 
of his own faithfulness to his stewardship.— Zhe 
Christian Treasury. 

“ Judged.”—The word denotes rather the ex- 
amination than the judgment; but as the examina- 
tion issues in a sentence, and as we have no verb 
to render the strict sense, we must translate by the 
word judge.— Godet. 

“ Judged of you.”—This does not refer to the 
judicial judgment of the Church, but simply to 
the opinions which the Corinthians entertained of 
Paul. But even the Church can only judge of 
what is outward. Whether a man is siticere or 
insincere in his professions, whether his experience 
is genuine or spurious, God only can decide. ‘The 
Church cannot judge the heart.— Hodge. 

“Man’s judgment ”—literally, “‘man’s day,” 
day of man’s judgment, in antithesis to the day of 
the Lord’s judgment alluded to in ver. 5. “The 
day of man” may have been a current expression 
in the Apostle’s time.—£//cotz. 

On the same analogy we have diem dicere in 
Latin and days-man for arbiter in English.— 
Stanley. 

“ Justified.”—Meyer presses the technical 
meaning of the word, namely, dy faith. Such a 
meaning, however, appears completely alien to the 
context, in which moral circumstances and general 
unaccountableness seem alone before the mind of 
the inspired writer.—Z/ico/t. 

In reality, the meaning of the word Zo de justified 
remains at bottom always the same—to be declared 
just. Here this declarative act is applied to 
another period, and given forth under other condi- 
tions, than in the use which the Apostle ordinarily 
makes of it. The time and question here is the 
day of judgment, not the hour of conversion ; and, 
consequently, the condition of justification is not 
faith only, but holiness and fidelity, fruits of faith. 
At the time of conversion a man is declared just 
without being so; in the day of judgment, to be 
declared just he must be so in reality. The 
declarative sense of the word “justify” remains 
therefore as the basis of the use which the Apostle 


here makes of the term. 


It is exactly the same in 
the passage, Rom. il. 13.— Godet. . 
“Before the time,” that is, the right and 
proper time. The exact meaning is added in the 
words that follow.—Z//cott. 

“Both ... and.”—The infallible judgment of 
a human life supposes two things—the revelation 
of the acts of that life in their totality, even the 
most unknown ; and the manifestation of the inner 
springs of the will, in the acts known or unknown. 
This is what Paul means by the two phrases— 
“the things of darkness,” and “the counsels of the 
hearts.” —Godet. 

“The hidden things of darkness ”—not in 
any bad sense; such things as are unknown and 
cannot be known about a man and in a man (Job 
xii. 22, Eccles. xii. 14).— Webster and Wilkinson. 

“His praise ”—-literally, “ie praise,” the due 
or fitting praise. To each of God’s ministers there 
will be not simply praise, but ¢Ze praise, praise in 
such proportion and amount as is due to him.— 
Lellicott. 

There is no necessity for regarding the term 
“praise” as here correlatively including its con- 
trary, as the whole context turns only upon the 
former idea.—Licote. 

“From God ”—originally, as the preposition 
means, but mediately through and in Christ.— 
Webster and Wilkinson. 


CRITICAL NOTE. 


In these verses the word dvaxpivey is, in the Authorized 
Version, translated throughout ‘‘ judge ;” while ina previous 
passage, I Cor. ii. 14, 15, it is rendered indifferently ‘‘to 
discern”? and “to judge;” but dvaxpivery is neither “to 
judge,” which is xpivav, nor ‘to discern,” which is 
Siaxplvev, but ‘to examine, investigate, inquire into, ques- 
tion,” as it is rightly translated elsewhere, e.g. I Cor. 1x. 3, 
x. 25, 27; and the correct understanding of the passage 
before us depends on our retaining this sense. The dvaxpiors, 
it will be remembered, was an Athenian law term for a 
preliminary investigation (distinct from the actual xpios, or 
trial), in which evidence was collected and the prisoner 
committed for trial, ifa true bill was found against him. It 
corresponded, in short, wzztates mutandis, to the part taken 
in English law proceedings by the Grand Jury. And this is 
substantially the force of the word here. The Apostle 
condemns all these impatient human Jrejudicia, these 
unauthorized dvexpless, which anticipate the final trial, 
reserving his case for the great tribunal when at length all 
the evidence will be forthcoming, and a satisfactory verdict 
can be given. Meanwhile this process of gathering evidence 
has begun; an Zvdéxpois is indeed being held, not however 
by these self-appointed magistrates, but by One who alone 
has the authority to institute the inquiry, and the ability to 
sift the facts; ‘‘ He who examznes me is the Lord.” Of this 
half technical sense of the word, the New Testament itself 
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- furnishes a good example. 


The examination of St, Paul 
before Festus is, both in name and in fact, an avéxpiois (Acts 
xxv. 26).—Lighifoot. A FRESH REVISION. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
I. 
Man’s JUDGMENT AND Gop’s JUDGMENT. 
By the Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 


1. With the majority of people the Apostle’s 
words are exactly reversed. With them it is a 
small thing that they should be judged by God; 
man’s judgment is everything. ‘The foundation of 
this lies in the habit of placing before children no 
other motives than that of pleasing their parents, 
or of being thought well of by their friends. 
Besides, it is natural to wish to be thought well 
of by other people, because we often derive solid 
benefits from a good reputation, and great incon- 
venience from a bad one. And this without 
regard to the character of the persons whose good 
opinion we seek, simply if they have the power to 
benefit or harm us. In some states of life this 
is carried still further. To the soldier, honour, 
which is but another name for the good opinion 
of men, is the very jewel of his life. Here, too, the 
evil is the greater that the class of men whose 
opinion is sought attach the highest value to a 
quality of second-rate importance, namely, courage; 
and think little of a failure in justice, charity, or 
self-denial. 

2. It is certainly better to fear other men than 
to fear no one, and they who care least for the 
opinion of mankind often run to greater excesses 
of self-indulgence, pride, and obstinacy than 
others. But the effectual check upon all such 
carelessness of living is found in the Apostle’s 
words, “ He that judgeth me is the Lord.” This 
gives a liberty and true independence to the cha- 
racter, yet unmixed with pride or contempt of our 
neighbours. 

3. How far does Scripture allow us to care for 
the good opinion of men? First, this must never 
be our chief object. Christ has said of two of the 
greatest virtues, piety and almsgiving, if we do 
them for reputation with men, we have no reward 
of our Father in heaven. There is an age when 
the desire of pleasing our parents is the only one 
we can understand; but the parents teach the 
child that their good opinion is but an earnest 
of the favour of God. Secondly, this indicates 
the true place of. man’s approbation. In matters 
relating to our skill in any trade, bad men may 
judge as well as good; but in points of moral 
conduct, no opinion but that of a Christian is of 
any value. And it is of value simply because the 
true Christian has the mind of Christ, and is the 
faithful interpreter of that secret judgment which 


if we think at all. 
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God in Christ pronounces on every action. But — 
since the best of Christians are fallible, we must — 


learn to act simply according to the Word of God, 
and in the hope of the honour that cometh from 
God only. 


aan 8 
THE PREMATURE JUDGMENTS OF MEN. 
By the Rev. Canon Liddon, D.D. 


Judge nothing before the time. What is the 
exact force and import of this precept? Is it that 
we are to express no judgment whatever upon 
human conduct? This cannot be meant; for, 
First : many judgments of the mind are inevitable, 
For God has given to every 
man a sense of right; as a consequence, every 
action done by others produces upon us a certain 
impression, which, when we put it into words, is a 
judgment. When we hear of a monstrous fraud, 
we condemn ; when we hear of a generous deed, 
we approve ; woe to us if we do not! Secondly: 
Holy Scripture trains the judicial faculty within 
us, making its activity keener and wider. The 
Christian cannot help condemning acts—I do not 
say persons—that violate the law of Christ ; not to 
do so is to renounce that law as a rule of thought 
and conduct. The most serious charge the Apostle 
brought against the Church at Corinth was that 
they had not taken to heart a notorious case ot 
incest. ‘He that hath done this deed ought to 
be taken away from among you.” Evidently he 
wished the faculty of moral judgment to be very 
active at Corinth if it was to issue in such practical 
consequence as this. 

What, then, does the Apostle mean when he 
bids the Corinthians “judge nothing before the 
time”? The point is, What does he mean by 
“nothing”? Jt was not a question of fact that 
the Corinthians judged Paul upon, it was the 
character and worth of his motive, and therefore 
he bids them judge nothing of this purely internal 
character “before the time.” It is the judgment 
of characters as distinct from acts that he forbids. 
If we witness an act of theft, we must call it so; 
but the answer is not so easy when asked to pro- 
nounce on the moral character of the thief. 

1. One reason which makes it difficult is that 
we are seldom without a strong bias ourselves. 
Goodness often comes in an unattractive garb; 
evil comes dressed up in the best possible taste. 
Are we sure that we always welcome virtue, even 
when it is not presented to us disagreeably ?. Each 
of us has a tendency to some form of sin, and 
this exerts a subtle influence on our judgments ; we 
do not heartily welcome virtues which condemn 
ourselves. 

2. Another reason which makes a true judg- 
ment of the moral condition of a fellow-being so 
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difficult is our necessary ignorance of all his cir- 
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in the understanding and the heart, the influence 
‘of home, of education, of friends—all enter into 
the question how far circumstances excuse or 
exaggerate guilt, account for or enhance the good 
that is in us. 


3. A third reason is that we see only the outside _ 


of life and character even in those whom we think 
we know most intimately. Every man who has 
: tried to serve God must know and deplore the 
contrast between his real self and the favourable 
reputation which he enjoys among his friends. 

4. Once more, there is a soul of every action— 
: the intention with which it is done. We cannot 
. say that an action is really good, until we know 
4 something of the purpose with which the agent 
’ went to work; and thus many actions, in them- 
5 selves excellent, are corrupted by a bad motive. 
3 Prayer is a good action, but we know what our 
Lord said of those who prayed to be seen of men. 


- A bad motive destroys the acceptableness of an 
Ne act, however excellent in itself, before God. On 
4 the other hand, a good motive cannot make a bad 
‘ act good. A lie remains a lie, however pious the 
- motive with which it is told. What a mysterious 


unknown world is the world of intention! How 
can we undertake to judge the inward life of 
others before the time ? 


THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GOD’S JUDGMENT AND MAN’S, 


Tue judgment of God at once confers worth on the 
judgment of men, when the latter is an echo of the former, 
and prevents our over-estimating it when it is not. (Ge 
2 Cor, i. 12, iv. 2; Gal. i. 10.)—Adwards. 


““Man’s day” is only fora time; ‘‘God’s day” is for 
eternity.—/. W. Robertson. 


“‘ Ap tribunal tuum, Jesus Christe, appello,” said Pascal 
in the spirit of St. Paul.—dwards. 


THERE are two leading points of distinction between the 
judgment of men and that of God: one, that God’s claims 
upon us are not the same as those which our fellow-men 
have a right to prefer against us; the other, that God has a 
clearer and more elevated sense of that holiness without 
which no man shall see His face.—Dr. Chalmers. 


THERE is a sanctuary within each one of us, into which no 
minister and no brother can enter without presumption and 
without profanation. It is the conscience of the man in the 
sight of God.—Dean Vaughan. 


“UNTIL THE LorpD Comr.”—Yes, only when He comes 
will there be a judgment at once adequate and universal. 


Well is it for us that we have not to trust in any of the | 


cumstances. The balance of passions in a man’s — 
physical frame, the balance of natural qualities | 
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phrases that are sometimes proffered us as substitutes for the 
last judgment. ‘‘ A judgment of Conscience!” Yes, but 
whose conscience? What probability is there that the 
wrong-doer’s conscience will do justice to his victim, and 
how would it profit his dead victim if he did? ‘* A judg- 
ment of Posterity!” How will you or I be bettered if we 
were wronged in this life, by the judgment of Posterity? 
The chances are Posterity will know nothing whatever about 
us.—Canon Liddon. a 


How often in the reading of our ecclesiastical journals and 
controversial writings are we reminded of the truth of the 
saying, ‘Qu pauca considerat, facile pronunciat.” But 
even worse than those rash and hasty judgments is the 
passion which within the last few years has grown up for an 
organized system of religious suspicions. One is tempted to 
believe that, amongst certain divines, the old rule, ‘“ Quz/ebet 
presumitur esse bonus, donec probetur esse malus,” is reversed 


in all cases where ecclesiastical orthodoxy is in dispute.— — 


Dellinger. 


WE all of us have known people, I suppose, with a 
manner so rude as to be almost brutal, whom we have after- 
wards discovered to have very tender and charitable hearts ; 


and persons are certainly to be found in London who 


have a great reputation for stinginess, but who really save 
up their money that they may give it to the poor, without 
letting any other human being know that they do so. In 
the same way, we have met people whose conversation was 
uniformly frivolous, or at least wanting in seriousness, and 
yet it may be that this is the effect of a profoundly serious, but 
shy, reserved nature, bent on concealing from any human 
eye the real, severe, self-scrutinizing life that is within.— 
Canon Liddon. 


To our surprise and joy, we now and then gather ‘grapes 
of thorns ;” and now and then our hands are scratched and 


torn, when we are expecting to pluck the ripe clusters of the 


vine.—R. W. Dale. ‘ 


SELF-JUDGMENT. 


“J juDGE not mine own self,” says the Apostle. How 
alien to Paul was the conception that the conscience is 
the expression of the real Dzvine life in the man !—Afeyer. 


ALTHOUGH the voice of conscience be nothing else than 
the voice of the Lord of Hosts, still, in order to hear it aright, 
man requires previously to possess a spiritual ear, and that 
is a gift of Divine grace through the Holy Spirit ; or it 
may also be said that conscience is the handwriting of the 
Lord, which it needs a spiritual eye to read.— Tholuck. 


THERE is a kind of ink which does not become visible until 
subjected to a certain degree of heat ; so with the law of God 
inscribed on the heart. The word becomes legible only 
when the fire of the Holy Spirit is applied to the heart.— 
Tholuck. 


You can be safe and justified in trusting conscience im- 
plicitly, only when you have ascertained, or done all in your 
power to ascertain, first, that it is sufficiently enlightened, 
and so qualified to command ; and, secondly, that what you 
take for conscience is not in reality egotism, ignorance, 
incapacity, intolerance, or conceit under a thin disguise, — 
WR. Greg; Nineteenth Century. 
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*TBe Freemans 


In fulfilment of a promise made to write an occa- 
sional short article on the modern religious press, 
we commence this month with Zhe Freeman. 
When you order it of your bookseller, he considers 
within himself if you are an Irishman without the 
brogue, or only a red-hot Radical, and he asks if 
he shall have to send direct to Dublin for it. But 
you explain that the further title is, “ Organ of the 
Baptist Denomination,” and he suddenly remem- 
bers, smiling, that he is quite familiar with Zhe 
Freeman, ‘‘and a very good paper too!” 

“The Organ of the Baptist Denomination,” you 
may have to tell your bookseller; but Zhe Free- 
man needs not to tell its readers so. Every 
paragraph says so. 

And here, at once, is the thing that is most 
admirable in this paper: it is steeped in denomina- 
tionalism, and yet with marvellous success it steers 
clear of sectarianism. It is conducted by Baptists ; 
it is intended for Baptists; it is nearly all about 
Baptists. The very reports of meetings it contains 
are furnished, not by professional reporters, but by 
Baptist ministers. And yet it never anywhere infers 
that except a man be immersed he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. Said the late Professor Elmslie 
once: “Since I came to London I have got to 
understand the Baptists a good deal better, and 
by way of atonement for my early misdeeds and 
misconceptions, I want to give my testimony about 
the Baptists.” We too have had our misconcep- 
tions, and by way of atonement would give our 
feebler testimony. Not, however, to the London 
Baptists do we owe it, but to the pages of Zhe Free- 
man. 

We owe more than the removal of misconcep- 
tions. Among other things, we owe some of our 
love of living, healthy evangelical religion, and some 
of our faith in its great future. This is the grand 


— 


‘‘ Baptist principle,” and we witness for Zhe Free- 
Some- — 


man that it strives always to be true to it. 1 
times we have been- surprised at the range of its 


sympathies, but we have never doubted the place : : 


of its affections. 

And yet the soul of these affections belongs to 
that supposed soulless thing—a company. Zhe 
Freeman is the property of a company, and its con- 


duct is shaped by a body of directors appointed ~ 


annually at a meeting of the shareholders. 

The acting editor is the Rev. J. Hunt Cooke. 
To his editorial gifts he adds another, an exposi- 
tory gift of no mean order and of wide range. 
Whether engaged upon a series of studies in the 
Psalms, upon the weekly scientific illustrations, or 
upon some out-of-the-way corner of Bible work, 
like the “‘ Humour of Scripture,” he is always profit- 
able. And from this gift, together with a wise 
instinct as to the needs and likings of the preacher, 
it comes to pass that Zhe Freeman contains week 
by week an exceptionally large amount of Biblical 
exposition, from Dr. Maclaren’s sermon downwards. 

But Dr. Maclaren’s sermon is the great feature 
in Zhe Freeman. We hold that every religious 
weekly should contain a sermon. Though a 
weak sermon is about the worst copy an editor 
can send up, a powerful sermon is nearly the best. 
Dr. Maclaren’s are powerful always. We once 
already deplored the loss to the world of the 
sermons that will stand the wear and tear of time 
next to Robertson of Brighton’s and John Ker’. 
How many are laid away year after year with the 
numbers of Zhe Freeman that, if rescued to per- 
manency and publicity, would enrich our stores with 
the best and rarest expository materials, and give 
an immense impetus to the spread of the noblest 
evangelical doctrines,—let our readers witness by 
the short portion we here present. 
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The Brace (Bat is Coming, 


By THE Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


“The grace that is to be brought unto you at the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.”—1 Perr. i. 13. 
THERE is a very remarkable phrase in the original, 
which is only partially represented by either of the 
translations in the Authorized or Revised Versions. 
The apostle tells us that we are to “‘hope for the 
grace which is being brought to us in the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” There are three things we have 
to note here, and I touch them very briefly. The 


loftiest hope of the furthest eternity is the hope of 
grace. We usually keep that word in contradistinc- 
tion to glory as expressive of the gifts of God which 
we receive here upon earthin our pilgrimage. Butthe 
apostle here goes even deeper than that, and says, 
‘Ah! itis all ofa piece from the beginning to the end. 
The first gifts that a believing soul receives whilst 
it is struggling here with darkness and light, are of 
the same sort as the eternal gifts that it receives 


| 
| 
| 


of Jesus Christ.” 


‘In their nature. 


eee y _ 


assimilation to the brightness and blessedness 
They are all grace; the gifts of 
earth and heaven are one in their source and one 
In their source one, because 
heaven, in its loftiest heights, and away into the 
very bosom of its very deepest and sacredest com- 
munion, is all the gift of unmerited and con- 
descending love, which is grace. All the gifts are 
one in nature, and the loftiest and the last are but 
the efflorescence, the bright consummate flower 
and the undecaying fruit of the germinal gift that 
we receive on earth at the beginning of the 


_ Christian life. 


It is much to think of that future as glory, the 


~ negation of all the darkness, the limitation, the 


weakness, the sorrow, the shame, the care, the sin 
of earth ; but perhaps it is even more to think of it 
as grace, the superlative and transcendent perfection 
of what we have already received. 

Further, says the apostle, this grace is “being 
brought to you.” I suppose he, like his brethren, 
did not know when Jesus Christ was coming, and 
I suppose that this peculiar phrase may be the 
dress of his anticipation that He was coming very 
soon. But whether that be so or not, the expres- 
sion is a very remarkable one. It corresponds 
with the other one in this chapter about salvation 
“ready to be revealed” lying behind a curtain, 
and only needing that the curtain should be 
withdrawn. So, says Peter, in this other and cog- 
nate metaphor, the grace that is coming to you has 
started on its road. It is being borne towards you 
as by a flight of angels down through the blue. 
And is that not so? Does not every tick of the 
clock bring it nearer? Does not each moment 
that passes thin away the veil; and will it not be 
dissipated altogether soon? The light that set out 
from the sun centuries ago has not reached 
some of the stars yet, but it is on the road. And 
the grace that is to be given to us has started from 
the throne, and it will be here presently. 
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it stands before the throne, after millenniums _ 


We are like men standing in the crowded streets 
of some royal city through which the king’s pro- 
cession has to pass. If we listened, we have heard 
the gun fire that told that he had left the palace ; 
-and He will sweep in front of us and sweep us 
up into His train before very long. The grace is 
“being brought to us.” law 

And it is being brought not merely az, but “ zz 
| the revelation of Jesus Christ.” ‘When Christ, 
who is our life, shall be manifested, then shall we 
also be manifested together with Him in glory.” 
So inseparably is the poor, humble soul that trusts 
Jesus Christ united with Him through its trust, 
that Christ’s apocalypse is its apocalypse, and that 
when He is glorified, it is sure to be. Like some 
mirror that may be lying in the first faint beams of 
the rising sun, but whose surface will grow more 
dazzling as the day advances, and when the 
noontide comes, and the bright orb pours down 
all its wealth of light and heat from the zenith, 
then the poor bit of glass will be transfigured into 
a light almost as flashing as the parent light. The 
Christ in me will be manifested when Christ is 
manifested on His throne, and that will be my glory. 

If you can fancy a planet away out on the edge 
of our system ; such as that one that welters in the 
fields of space, I know not how far from the central 
sun, and gets but a little portion of his light and 
warmth, and moves slowly in a torpid round; and 
imagine it laid hold of and borne right into the 
orbit of the planet next the sun, what a difference 
in its temperature, what a difference in the lustre 
and the light, what a difference in the swiftness of 
its motion there would be! We here are moving 
round a half-veiled Christ, and we get but little, 
and oh! we give less, of His light and glory. But 
the day comes when we shall be swept nearer the 
throne, and all the light that is manifested to us 
shall be incorporated within us. ‘“ Wherefore gird 
up the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope 
perfectly for the perfect grace that is being brought 
in the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
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Rothers Exposition of Be iret Epistle of St. Aobn. 


CHAPTER. 1. 


“© If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and righteous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we 
make Him a liar, and His word is not in us.” 


8-10. 


Ver. 8. The assumption that even Christians still 
need a cleansing from their sins, the apostle jus- 
tifies by the assertion of the inadmissibility of its 
opposite. He speaks of the present condition 
of his readers, not of sins committed by them 
before their conversion to Christianity. Notwith- 
standing the forgiveness of sin, the Christian still 
has sin; and it is sad that he must still be 
reminded of that fact. 
its very nature, continually awaken the consciousness 
of sin ; delusion in respect of this marks the nominal 
Christian. In fellowship with Christ our eye be- 
comes ever keener and keener for sin, and more 
especially our own sin, 
Christian who calls himself a great sinner. The 
spiritual pride, that might suggest to the Christian 
that he is sinless, can only be compatible with a 
falling away from the real Christian faith. Such 
a blindness as makes us appear sinless in our own 
eyes is a self-caused deception, and indeed one 


Faith in Christ must, from | 


It is precisely the mature | 


that is very dangerous, leading us altogether astray. 


. Nothing is more dangerous than this self-deceit, 


because, it is an almost incurable condition. ‘The 
very means, which is above all calculated to make 
us conscious of our sins, is abused so as to make 
us dream of a sinlessness on our part. From what 
quarter, then, should deliverance still come ? 

The truth is not in us. The truth is here the 
sense of truth, the veracity resulting from self- 
examination and self-knowledge. The condition 
of inner truthfulness, not only for each Christian, 
but for all men, is the knowledge of sin. The 
recognition and acknowledgment of it is the funda- 
mental knowledge, upon which depends, for men, 
all objective and subjective truth. If a man will 
really understand himself, he must be sensible of 
the fact that his actual condition is a sinful one, 
and that in consequence of this sin he stands in con- 
tradiction with himself and with the whole system 
of things round about him. It is impossible really 
to understand the unique nature and being of man, 


| if one does not at the same time acknowledge that, 


as we at present actually are, we are in contradic- 
tion with this our nature. If we would look upon 
our sinful condition as belonging to the nature of 
man, we should surrender our own dignity and 


160 


worth. Only when man at the same time knows 
himself as a sinner can he believe in his nobility as 
aman. In the case of the Christian, however, this 
is even still more important; for in his case this 
blunting of conscience cannot be mere crudeness ; 
it can only be a blunting artificially brought about. 

Ver. 9. Having thus demanded from the Chris- 
tian the acknowledgment of his sins, John now 
adds that with this acknowledgment there is by no 
means connected in his case the torture of despair 
that belongs to the sinner. The individual sins 
that still cleave to him do not hinder his fellowship 
with God, so far as he not only does not deny them, 
but confesses and acknowledges them. ‘The Chris- 
tian, as a Christian, knows his sin in such a way 
that he at the same time knows himself redeemed 
from it; and for this very reason he can unreserv- 
edly follow up the knowledge of his own sin. So 
long as we know our sin as not yet forgiven us, we 
shrink back from following up the knowledge of it 
to the inmost depths, and rather have an interest 
to minimize it. ‘This interest ceases as soon as we 
know our sin to be forgiven; yea, it is precisely 
with this knowledge that we learn to understand 
divine grace in all its greatness. ‘The Christian is 
delivered from all bias and prejudice in the judging 
of his sin. It is for this reason also that, in the 
interest of a thorough repentance, so much depends 
upon our having a real forgiveness of our sin, and 
upon: our believing in the complete, full, unre- 
served forgiveness of our sins, and that too from 
pure grace; for only then can we appropriate for- 
giveness with confidence. It is the assurance of 
forgiveness that first makes us really keen-sighted 
for our sins. To them that stand without, this 
seems to be a contradiction; but the Christian 
knows it from experience, and his knowledge of 
sin will ever be at the same time also a confession 
of it. 

God is faithful and righteous to forgive sins. 
The principal subject of vers. 5-10 is not Christ, 
but God. In other places also, and especially in 
Paul, faithfulness and righteousness are brought 
into prominent connection with the work of redemp- 
tion as fundamental attributes, not of Christ, but 
of God. According to the New Testament type of 
teaching it is God that forgives sin (Luke xi. 4), 
Christ being the one that mediates forgiveness (by 
His propitiation and advocacy). God is called 
faithful in the Old Testament as well as in the New, 
inasmuch as He keeps His word and fulfils His 
promises—He abides faithful to the word revealed 
by Him. Upon this faithfulness of God to His 
promises Paul (Rom. iii. 3, xi. 29) builds the in- 
alienable character of the unique relation of Israel 
to God as the trustee of the divine word ; upon it 
he builds (2 Cor. i. 18-23) his conviction of the 
inner consistency and harmony of the preached 
gospel; upon it he also builds (1 Thess. v. 24; 
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Tit. i. 2) his assurance of the eternal life to whic 


we are called by God. In the passage before us, — 
where the point in question is as to the forgiveness — 
of sins, such an appeal to the faithfulness of God as ~ 
the ground of its confident expectation is relevant, — 


inasmuch as, in His revelation of Himself, God has. 


expressly promised forgiveness of sins, more espe- — 
cially in the time of the Messiah (Jer. xxxi. 31 ff; — 
Mic. vii. 18; Hos. v. 15 ff.; Zeph. iii. 12 ff.). = 

John, however, appeals also to the fact that God — 


is righteous. The righteousness of God is to him a 
still further foundation of the confident expectation 
of forgiveness of sins. 
surprising. For how can forgiveness of sins, which 
according to the uniform teaching of the New 
Testament and of sacred Scripture generally is 
essentially an act of divine grace, be looked for 
from God’s righteousness? It need not, therefore, 
surprise us if attempts have been made to impose 


upon the expression “righteous” here significations _ 


altogether foreign toit. Thus, e.g., it has been fre- 
quently assumed (since Grotius) that it stands by a 
Hebraism in the sense of “gracious.” But this 
assumption is arbitrary and inadmissible. Even 
allowing that “righteous” has occasionally the 
secondary signification “gracious,” the primary 
signification is always that of ‘“‘righteous.” ‘That 
secondary signification arises in two ways. In the 
first place, in so far as what is spoken of is the 
righteousness of God. In Old Testament times, 
to wit, God is generally called righteous, inasmuch 
as He demeans Himself in keeping with His 
covenant relation to Israel. In this covenant 
relation, however, it is essentially implied that God 
has promised the people to turn towards them with 
His goodness, compassion, patience, and grace. 
Looked at from this viewpoint of the covenant 
relation, the manifestations of God’s goodness and 
grace to Israel present themselves as acts of His 
righteousness. Similarly in Old Testament times 
the secondary meaning of which we are treating 
naturally arises, in so far as what is spoken of is the 
righteousness of men towards others. In reference 
to men, righteousness in the Old Testament is, 
generally speaking, conduct in accordance with the 
demands of the divine law. Now the Old Testament 
law expressly demands kindness, benevolence, 
considerateness, compassion towards one’s neigh- 
bours. In the mind of the Hebrews, therefore, the 
fulfilment of these duties as demanded by the law 
also falls under the notion of the conduct which 
is in keeping with the law, and which we might 
perhaps express by our “ (active) piety.” Accord- 


ingly we must abide in the passage before us by the - 


idea of nghteousness. Nor does the union here of 
“righteous” with ‘ faithful” warrant us in the very 
least to depart from this signification ; for the two 
qualities, faithfulness and righteousness, stand in 
a peculiarly close kinship to one another (vid. 


At first sight this must be — 


| 
. 
| 
| 
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ther direction, to take “righteous” as substan- 
ially synonymous with “faithful” (so Liicke, 
followed by de Wette), with only this difference, 
that “righteous,” as the more general term, takes 
up and makes good the more specific “ faithful,” 

so that John should say : “God is faithful, because 

He is righteous. In righteousness He keeps to the 
_ penitent sinner that which He has promised and 


revealed as the law of His kingdom, viz. that the - 


sinner, if he repent and confess his sins, should 
receive from Him forgiveness and new vital force.” 
The interpretation of Paulus and Jachmann seems 
much more tenable: “God is faithful, inasmuch 
as He fulfils His promise of the forgiveness of sins ; 
and He is righteous, inasmuch as He only fulfils it 
to him who has confessed his sins with heartfelt 
repentance.” But this interpretation also plainly 
_ does violence to our passage ; and more especially 
as nothing is said expressly in it of the genuine 
_ repentance upon which this interpretation lays so 
_ great stress. The thought of the passage is rather 
_ this: If we confess our sins, God is faithful; He 
_ keeps His word, according to which He has 

promised us forgiveness of sins ; and He caz keep 
_ this word (He is in the position of being able to do 
__ so ethicadly), inasmuch as He is righteous, inasmuch 
as in doing so all possibility of compromising His 
righteousness is excluded (by the existent propitia- 
tion for sin), and (in connection therewith) He 
stands as righteous in the eyes of men even in this 
His forgiving of guilt ; viz. in virtue of the public 
revelation of His righteousness through the redemp- 
tion that has been wrought in Jesus Christ (Rom. 
ili. 24-26). In accordance with the propitiation 
for sin that has been wrought in Christ (chap. ii. 2), 
God, without His holy righteousness being thereby 
in any way violated and the semblance of a shadow 
falling upon His holiness, can forgive to the man 
that believes in Christ the sins still found in him, 
if he confesses them. 

Sin and unrighteousness are only two modifica- 
tions of the same idea. Sin is the more compre- 
hensive term; it denotes ethical abnormity in 
general, without any more specific reference. 
Unrighteousness, on the contrary, denotes this 
ethical abnormity with special reference to its 
bearing upon the relation of man to God, viz. as 
contradicting this relation, as an interruption of it, 
Ze. of man’s fellowship with God. Accordingly, 
“unrighteousness” is used very appropriately in 
the place in which it stands here, in which what is 
spoken of is the way in which God neutralizes the 
interruption of fellowship with Him that is caused 
by the Christian’s sins. By adding “cleansing 
from all unrighteousness” to the “forgiving of 
sins,” John means to point out how forgiveness of 
sin is, from its intrinsically necessary operation, 

at the same time also an actual cleansing from 


EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


10). Itis going too far, however, in the : 


sin, and indeed a cleansing that is ultimately 
absolutely complete (from a// unrighteousness). 


| John desires to give special prominence to this 


complete forgiveness of his sins in the case of the 
penitent Christian. 
are certain of complete forgiveness, is our attitude 
and demeanour towards God the right one. 


Just as the promise of forgiveness of sins is the 


fundamental thought of all God’s promises in the 
Old Testament, and the real gift of God, for which 
Israel has to wait (Isa. liii.), so it is also the funda- 
mental need of man. For this reason no one can 
understand the provision made by God for man’s 
salvation without having a clear consciousness of 
this great need. With the satisfaction of it every- 
thing has been given him. Man needs nothing 
further than that he again acquire a heart for 
God and draw near to Him; and this can only 


happen if God, notwithstanding His holiness, has _ 


a heart towards him. God has faithfully kept this 
promise, and still keeps it. It is self-deception to 
imagine that we cannot obtain forgiveness of sin 
from Him; and even in the believing Christian, 
behind the doubt as to the reality of his forgive- 
ness that occasionally arises in his mind, there is 
always some impenitence or pride hiding itself. 


The more sincere our heart is, so much the . 


more easy do we find it to have strong faith in 
Christ. 

Ver. 10. The whole enormity of denying one’s 
own sin, of which he spoke in ver. 8, flashes upon 
the apostle’s mind; and hence this verse, as a sup- 
plement to it. He notices that in it he has really 
said far too little of this denial, and accordingly he 
now sets forth what he had omitted to state. 
There he has represented such a denial only as a 
deceiving of one’s self, and as an indication of a 
want of an inner sense of truth; but it is also 
something far worse. Thereby a man not only 
sins against himself, but also commits a trespass 
against God; he thereby sins against Him, inas- 
much as he thereby makes Him a liar. But how 
by such a denial do we make God a har? The 
testimony of God, in reference to which mention 
is male here of a making Him a liar, is manl- 
festly that which is immediately described as 
“His word.” This is the divine revelation In 
its whole compass, the Old Testament and the 
New, as it is set forth in sacred Scripture. 
Now, this divine revelation is substantially a loud 
declaration of God that the human world is sinful, 
and that too without exception. Not only many 
individual statements in the Scriptures (such as, 
e.g., Ps. xiv.; Isa. lix. 2-15; with which compare 
Rom. i. 18-iii. 20) attest this in the most precise 
manner, but this universal sinfulness of humanity 
is the necessary presupposition of the whole divine: 
revelation, so far as it is essentially a provision for 
man’s salvation. In the case also of the individual 


In the same measure as we 
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man this is the constant theme that God discusses 
with him, to convince him of his sins by His word 
and His Spirit. In’ immediate connection with our 
forgiveness He convinces us of our sins. Who- 
-ever, therefore, does not acknowledge his sin, 
gives God the lie. The direct opposite of this 
demeanour stands in Rom. iii. 4. He who will 
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Ou, cast thy bread on the waters 
Of life’s dark changeful tide, 

All thou canst spare from thy garners, 
Scattering far and wide! 

Some day back from the fitful sea 
It shall return to thee. 


When thou art weary and world-worn, 
Needing perhaps a friend, 

Poor, or despised, or forsaken, 
Lonely at life’s late end ; 

Oh, what joy if the bread thou cast 
Long since, return at last ! 


a 


But if the world-waves restore thee 
Naught but ingratitude, 

Stones for the bread that thou gavest, 
Evil for all thy good, 

What reck these if when life is past 
God’s “ Well done” come at last ? 


SARAH MATHESON. 


and that he possesses it as a revelation appert 


| word of God is not really in him as an effective 


know nothing of his sin is mistaken in imag! 


ing that he has received God’s revelation (in fa 
ing to him (for his salvation). In such a case this 


power unto salvation ; it has only come to_ 
externally, but he does not possess it. 


Modern Commentaries on HebreBs.. 
By THE Rev. PROFESSOR SANDAY, D.D. 4 


“ The Academy,’ March 1, 1899. 


Tur Epistle to the Hebrews furnishes a good 
landmark for the progress of New Testament 
exegesis in England during the last few years. At 
the beginning of the decade just completed, the 
only books available for ordinary students were the — 
two general commentaries of Alford and Words- 
worth, with Dr. Moulton’s careful edition in Bishop 
Ellicott’s series, and the translations of Delitzsch 
and Tholuck. To these were soon added Dr. 
Kay in the Speaker's Commentary (1881), whose 
results, though obtained at first hand, represent 
rather an extreme of conservatism. Next came, 1n 
1883, two smaller editions by Archdeacon Farrar 
and Mr. F. Rendall. Both were scholarly pieces: 
of work; the former might be said to express 
intelligently the average current views of the 
Epistle ; the latter took a line which was inde- 
pendent and original, but not free from crotchets, 
and it covered the ground less completely. More 
recently there has appeared another popular com- 
mentary, by Dr. A. B. Davidson, for its size and 
price one of the very best theological handbooks 
with which I am acquainted—a close grappling 
with the thought of the Epistle by a singularly 
strong and candid mind. Now the series is fitly 
crowned by the full and elaborate edition of Dr. 
Westcott, which will, no doubt, take its place, 
along with his previous editions of the Gospel and 
Epistles of St. John, among the classics of every 
theological library. 
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* SBe Lord's Mraper,” | 


By New- 
Edinburgh: T. & T. 


The Lord’s Prayer: A Practical Meditation, 
man Hall, LL.B. 2nd Edition, 
Clark, 1889, 6s. 


Newman Hall’s Practical Meditation on the Lord's Prayer 
is not like the ‘‘ Meditations” we used to be expected 
to read, which, though they had both a beginning and an 
ending, could give no reason for the same. It is a full book, 
but it is orderly and clear. It contains the manifest results 
of wide, judicious reading, and of strong, accurate thinking. 
The style is condensed in this second edition, making the 
book more useful for preachers, without making it less useful 
for general readers. 
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Nag a: i 
April 6.—Luke vi. 27-38. 
Christ's Law of Love. 
AS this lesson is read, one or two points may require ex- 
planation, 
: as Despitefully ” is an old word meaning contemptiously. 


‘ 


‘But Godet remarks that the word translated ‘‘cheek” is 


rather the jaw; the blow given, therefore, is not a slap, but 
a heavy blow. Consequently, it is an act of violence 
rather than of contempt that is meant. 

2. ‘‘He is kind unto the unthankful and to the evil.” 
Remember the beautiful illustration of this, recorded by St. 
Matthew (v. 45): ‘‘He maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.” 

3. ‘Into your bosom” (verse 38), z.e. into the folds of 
the robe ; they had no pockets. 

4. ‘‘Mete” is the old verb to measure. 

To handle successfully this seemingly easy but profoundly 
difficult lesson will require tact and great care. Two things 
should be kept well in mind—First, that the address is to 
Christ's own followers ; and secondly, that it is to be obeyed 
in the spirit. Let us explain. 

Suppose we were to choose one of the precepts and fix 
attention on that. Say this: ‘‘ Unto him that smiteth thee 
on the one cheek offer also the other” (verse 29). No boy 
does that ; no boy who thinks independently will admit that he 
should do it. It is worth the greatest care and effort to give 
him a grasp of its real scope and meaning. For these are 
the very precepts that are quoted by unbelievers against 
Christianity (see, for example, a recent paper by Mr. Greg in 
the Wineteenth Century); and we do not know how early 
the seeds of future infidelity get sown. 

1. First, then, these commands are given to Christians, 
and can neither be understood nor practised by any other. 
This is quite clear from verse 32 and the following verses, 
where they who do these things and look for their reward 
from God are contrasted with szzners, who will do nothing 
but what will bring an immediate reward from men. 

2. But, secondly, they are not to be obeyed in the letter, 
always and everywhere, even by Christians. Christ has 
here given us some examples of how the true spirit of 
Christianity is seen. Had He intended these examples to be 
practised by His followers on all occasions in literal obedi- 
ence, He would not have been content with merely giving 
instances; He would have gone over the whole range 
of possible circumstances, and shown us how to act in every 
case. But that is impossible, and contrary to the very spirit 

* Teachers should notice that in some syllabuses there is a misprint 
jn the lessons for April 27 and May 4. The correct form is: April 27. 


The Parable of the Sower, Luke viii. 4-15. May 4. The Ruler’s 
Daughter, Luke viii. 41, 42, 49-56. 
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and essence of Christianity. Parents treat children so ; and 
God treated the Jews so, for they were but growing to man- 
hood under the law of Moses. But now we are under the 
dispensation of the Spirit; the law is written in the heart, 
and by the light of that Spirit is applied to circumstances as 
So our Lord Himself interpreted His own 
command, for when He was smitten on the cheek, He did 
not turn the other, but, in a firm, gentle, forgiving spirit, 
remonstrated with the man who struck Him (John xviii. 22, : 
23). 

So much has been written on the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount ” 
that any one can find further reading. But we may draw 
attention to a note on verse 36 in Zhe Expository Times, p. 
49. And the ‘‘ Great Text Commentary ” in the present issue 
will furnish abundant illustration of verse 37. 


fie 
April 13.—Luke vii. 11-18. 
The Widow of Nain. 

The earlier verses of this chapter tell of the healing of the 
centurion’s servant at Capernaum. Next day Jesus raised 
the widow’s son at Nain. He must have left Capernaum 
very early in the morning to reach Nain before the heat of 
noonday set in, for the distance is five-and-twenty miles, 
Passing Cana and then Nazareth, and crossing the western 
shoulder of Mount Tabor, He would begin to ascend Little 
Hermon so as to reach the town of Nain,—the ‘‘lovely,” as 
its name means, —where it reposes on the north-western slope 
of that hill, He was accompanied by many of His disciples 
and a large following of people, and they had almost reached 
the gate of Nain, when ‘‘ Behold, there was a dead man 
carried out” ! The two processions met in the narrow 
rocky path unexpectedly. Says Godet: The ** And behold” 
expresses something striking in the unexpected meeting of 
the two processions, —the train which accompanied the 
Prince of Life, and that which followed the victim of death. 

The chief mourner is a widow, and the dead, whose face 
is'seen in the open coffin, is “ the only son of his mother.” 
Twice again St. Luke mentions this touching fact: Jairus 
had ‘one only daughter, about twelve years of age, and she 
lay a-dying;” and the man who met the Lord as He 
descended the Mount of Transfiguration, ‘‘cried out, saying, 
Master, I beseech thee, look upon my son, for he is mine 
only child.” 

They were carrying out the young man to bury him in one 
of the rocky sepulchres on the hill-side. Jesus and His 
followers stood aside to let them pass. But when the Lord 
saw this twice bereaved woman, ‘“‘He had compassion on 
her, and said unto her, Weep not ;” and He came and 
touched the coffin, for His pity made Him set aside the 
demands of the ceremonial law, just as in the case of the 
leper (Luke v. 13), and the mourning procession stopped. 
«‘ Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” The word was a 
short one, and no more is needed; ‘‘ how unlike,” says 
Farrar, “ the passionate tentative struggles of Elijah (1 Kings 
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xvii, 21) and Elisha (2 Kings iv. 35)!” ‘‘And He delivered 
him to his mother.” 

It is a little anecdote, and, like every true anecdote, must 
have its “moral.” Its moral is not far to seek: ‘‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life” (John xi. 25). But though Jesus’ 
pity led Him to bring this man back to natural life, it is not 
because He is the giver of natural life that He calls Himself 
so, ‘‘In Him was life, and the life was the light of men” 
(John i, 4). The natural death is not the greatest calamity 
that.can befall a man; that is generally called ‘‘ sleep,” and 
sleep is a blessing. But it is death indeed when one is 
‘*dead in trespasses and in sins,” and that may be the case 
when the natural life is vigorous enough. Christ’s power 
over physical death is only an illustration or evidence of the 
great fact that He is the conqueror of spiritual death. ‘“‘ He 
that believeth in me, even though he have died, yet shall he 
be alive” (John xi. 25). What a gain will be made if the 
children can be got to understand that! And it is not im- 
possible, 


JRE 
April 20,—Luke vii. 36-50. 
Forgiveness and Love. 


As we read the Lesson let us notice— 

1. The persons: ‘‘Simon” cannot be identified with 
Simon the leper of Mark xiv. 3; nor the ‘‘ woman” with 
Mary of Bethany, or even with Mary Magdalene, though the 
last is very often done. 

2. “* A sinner” (verse 37) : 
public prostitute. 

3. ‘‘Stood at His feet behind Him:” He reclined, 
according to the custom of the day, on a couch, the feet being 
directed backwards, and without sandals, which were left at 
the door on entering. 

4. “A penny” (denarius) was a day’s wage of a labourer. 
It would be worth, say, half-a-crown now. The sums there- 
fore represent, the one about £50, the other about £6. 

5. ‘‘He frankly forgave.” The R. V. omits frankly, 
“a doubtful improvement,” says Dr. Maclaren, ‘‘for the 
word does convey the idea of a free gift that originates only 
from the bestowing grace of Him that gives it.” It is a 
verb formed from the very word (xp) which means grace, 
or free favour. 

6. ‘Hath not ceased to kiss my feet ’’—‘‘ the only lips, 
except those of the traitor, that are recorded as having touched 
the Master.” (aclaren.) 

7. *‘ For” (rather ‘‘ because”) ‘she loved much.” Far- 
rar’s note can scarcely be improved upon. No doubt, theo- 
logically, faith, not love, is the means of pardon (ver. 50) ; 
hence some interpret the ‘‘ because” & posteriori, and make 
it mean ‘ she is forgiven, as you may conclude from the 
fact that she loved much.” It is more than doubtful 
whether this was intended. Her love and her forgiveness 
were mingled with each other in mutual interchange. She 
loved because she was forgiven ; she was forgiven because she 
loved. Spiritual things do not admit of the clear sequences 
of earthly things. There is with God no before or after, but 
only an eternal now. 


it is the common word for a 


There are persons who cry out that there is no original 
in the Gospels. Let them find a parallel to this story in 
any of the religions or mie ori of the ie 


still outside the Bible. een the Phiatiéeee of Chri 
not believe in it. But this was Christ’s very mission. 
am not come to call the cca but sinners ” (Matt. ix. 13,9 
where ‘to repentance” should be omitted); ‘‘ the Son of | 
man is come to seek and to save that which was dost” (Luke > 
x1x, 10), 
great subject. The notice of Mr. Ross’s book, Zhe Forgive-_ 
ness of Sins, in this number, is full of it, and we need not 
enter further here. 

The subject suggested by the syllabus is ‘ Forgiveness and 
Love,” but it is not so great asthe other, and more difficult 
tohandle. Keep to this, that, being all sinners, we all need. 
forgiveness, and when we have been frankly forgiven by God, 
it only shows little sezse of sin if we think we have been for- 
given little. Leave others, then, to love little, we at least 
have cause for great earnest love. This subject has been 
treated fully and grandly by Dr. Maclaren recently. Send 
13d. for the Freeman of February 21, 1890. Read Hartley 
Coleridge’s fine sonnet in this number. : 


IV. 
April 27.—Luke vili. 4-15. 
The Parable of the Sower. 


Next to the Prodigal, the Parable of the Sower is best 
known to the children. Let us explain and illustrate— 

I, ‘‘ Glad tidings” (ver. 1). This is our word gosfe/, and 
it zs glad tidings, for it is ‘‘ righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiv. 17). But children often 
think it the very opposite. 

2. ‘‘ Mary called Magdalene” (four syllables), because she 
came from Magdala, by the Sea of Galilee. 

guncdarable’” <(vern): 
(from rupubarrw, ** 


The word means a comparison 
I place beside” in order to compare). 
The word is used in several different senses in Scripture. 
Christ’s parables are narratives of events that may have 
occurred, told in order to illustrate spiritual truths. 

4. ‘‘That seeing they might not see” (ver. 10). This is 
not so difficult as it looks. In practical life we find many 
who see quite clearly with the understanding, and yet the truth 
never takes hold of the life to shape it. The parables were 
not meant to mystify the people, still less to be the cause of 
their rejection. But Jesus was now selecting His followers, 
and He used them for that purpose. Any one could under- 
stand the story, but only he who was anxious to learn and 
obey would be able to penetrate to the meaning that lay 
behind the story. To the latter alone was it “ given” to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of God; given because 
they only were willing to receive the truth. On the word 
‘‘ mysteries” read the note in last month’s Lxpository Times, 
peie2: 

Now let us look at the different classes of hearers. 

_ The wayside hearers. Some seed falls on the trodden 
. along the side of the field, and the birds pick it up. It 
never enters the soil at all. Some people become famz- 


Here is a magnificent subject to speak upon, the — 
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= “It’s only Father,”? 


BY THE REV, NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


flea Rea dentidte sal ae 
See the story of Aaron Burr in 
‘ il taketh away the Word—“ snatches ” 
ays Farrar: ‘‘It is done in a moment; 


It is related of three little children that during a thunder- 
storm they were asked each to choose a favourite text. One 
selected, ‘‘ The Lord of glory thundereth,” and being asked | 
_|_her reason, said, ‘‘ I once hearda great noise when I thought 
I was all alone in the house; and I was so frightened, I 4 
screamed, and father’s voice called out, ‘ Don’t be afraid, ; 
little Margie, it’s only father.’ And now when it thunders : 

_ 


a by foolish gossip on ae way based 
hearers. A little, but very little earth on the 
ich happens in many fields. The Word gets 
and as easily out again. Shallow emotional hearers 
d do anything when they hear, except what costs 
_ They cannot resist temptation, trial. Herod ‘‘ heard 
; ladly,” but Herodias was too much for Herod. (Read 
afine sermon by Mark Guy Pearse in the Methodist Times, 
April 25, 1889.) 

The c¢horny hearers. The thorns are riches and 
Rscldly esses and the poor are troubled with both as well 
asthe rich. Martha was in some danger once of becoming 
a thorny hearer. But worldly pleasures grow ranker and 
more masterful than worldly cares. It is sometimes impos- 
sible to get the seed to fall amongst the thorns at all. The 
West End is sometimes the most Godless end. 


very loud, it always seems as if I heard God say, ‘ Don’t be 
afraid, little Margie, it’s only Father ;’ and I don’t feel a bit 
frightened.” j 


Sonnet, 
BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


She sat and wept beside his feet. The weight 
Of sin oppressed her heart ; for all the blame 
And the poor malice of the worldly shame 

To her were past, extinct, and out of date ; 
Only the sin remained—-the leprous state. 

She would be melted by the heat of love, 
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Age under eighteen. 

1. WILLIAMINA TAwsE, 11 North Broadford, Aberdeen. 
Order of Merit.—J. M. S. (Perth), A. H. (Edinburgh). 
Age under thirteen. 

I. JAMES DuNCAN, U.P. Manse, Maryhill, Glasgow. 

Order of Merit.—A. M. L. (Edinburgh), C. C. G. (Elgin), 
S. N. M. (Nairn), G. G. O. (Glasgow), E. J. P. (Edin- 
burgh), A. S. L. (Dundee). 


EXAMINATION ON THE LESSONS FOR MARCH. 


(Answers must be received by the Editor, Kinneff, 
Bervie, N.B., not later than April 12.) 


Age under eighteen. 
1. Explain Christ’s use of the proverb, “‘ Physician, heal 
thyself.” 
2. What made Peter utter the cry, 
I am a sinful man”? 
3. Describe the way in which the palsied man was brought 
before Jesus. 


‘Depart from me, for 


Age under thirteen. 
1. What do you know about Nazareth ? 
2, What is the meaning of the word “‘ holy ” 
3. Name the sons of Zebedee, and of Jona. 


By fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 

And purge the silver ore adulterate. 

She sat and wept, and with her untressed hair 
Still wiped the feet she was so blest to touch ; 
And He wiped off the soiling of despair 

From her sweet soul, because she loved so much. 


Story of Aaron Burr. 


The life of Aaron Burr contains a most solemn lesson. 
He was the son of godly parents ; his mother was the daugh- 
ter of President Edwards, one of the ‘‘ beloved of the Lord.” 
All the influences amidst which he grew up were favourable 
to the cultivation of religion. At the age of nineteen he 
was convinced of sin, and became deeply anxious about his 
soul. He saw that he must come toa decision as to whom he 
would serve—God, or the world. In his spiritual distress 
he retired into the country for a week to consider what he 
should do. He came home with the resolution, ‘‘ Never 
again to trouble himself any more about his soul’s salvation ; y 
these are his own words. Thus he cast all thought of reli- 
gion behind him, and flung himself into the world, the result 
of which was asad and pitiful failure all through his life. 
All his ambitions were thwarted, all his hopes disappointed, 
and he died a miserable and hopeless man. 
God, and God had cast him off.— Wesleyan Methodist Sunday 
School Magazine. 


Satan’s Plan. 


A poor woman was one day coaxing home her drunken 
husband ; her manner was so gentle and kind that a passer- 
by observed, “ All drunkards’ wives are not so gracious as 
you are, missus.” ‘‘Sh—h—h!” she said, in a whisper, 
“‘T’ve got to call him sweet names to get him home; but 
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wait till he drops inside the threshold—I’ll be there then.” 
The devil treats his subjects in a similar fashion ; he gives 
them kind words in this world, and seems an angel of light ; 
but wait till he gets them home. ‘‘ We are not ignorant of 
his devices” (2 Cor. ii. 11), For my part I would rather 
have the Lord’s rough words now and His loving-kindness 
for ever, than the devil’s smile in time and his rage in eter- 
nity.—Footsteps of Truth. 


+ 
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She Erpositor’s Bible : 


THIRD SERIES. JUDGES AND RUTH. 
By kev. Robert A. Watson, M.A. 
1889. - 


A PAUSE has occurred in the issue of the successive 
volumes of The Expositor’s Bible. This is hardly 
to be wondered at, considering the difficulties that 
must attend the production and publication of 
such a series of works. Nor will readers have any 
reason to regret the delay, if it lead them the more 
carefully to “read, ponder, and inwardly digest” 
the first volume issued for this season. It is a 
work which merits, and will amply repay, such 
careful study. The author has not, indeed, struck 
out a new line in Biblical exposition ; but he has 
given a contribution of singular freshness and force 
to that style of blended historical and analytical 
treatment of Old Testament narrative which finds 
increasing favour in these days. The great out- 
standing facts of the period dealt with are firmly 
grasped, and set forth with a vivid realism and 
power of graphic delineation which make the his- 
tory almost live over again before our eyes. The 
geographical distribution of the tribes of Israel, 
their mutual attractions and repulsions, sympathies 
and jealousies, their moral and spiritual condition 
as affected by the character of those idolatrous in- 
fluences with which they were in contaet, and the 
part which their special position and circumstances 
laid upon each of them in the conflict with sur- 
rounding heathenism, is indicated with such clear- 
ness as to make the narrative intelligible at many 
points where even a careful reader found not a 
little to perplex. If we have felt at times a sense 
of incongruity between the idea of a people divinely 
called and under special discipline for the loftiest 
ends, and the blood-stained records of this troubled 
period, the difficulty is at least relieved by such a 
statement as the following :— 


London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


QuIET LIVES. 


The history deals with outstanding facts of the national 
development. We hear chiefly of heroes and their deeds, 
but we shall not doubt that there were minds which kept the 
glow of truth and the consecration of penitential tears. The 
best lives of the people moved quietly on, apart from the 
commotions and strifes of the time. Rarely are the great 
political names even of a religious community those of holy 
and devout men, and undoubtedly this was true of Israel in 


Godse 


with caustic power. 


the time of the Judges. If we were to reckon onl. 
who appear conspicuously in these pages, we s 
wonder how the spiritual strain of thought and f 
vived. But it did survive : it gained in clearness ant 
There were those in every tribe who kept alive t 

traditions of Sinai and the desert, and Levites throughout the 
land did much to maintain among the people the worship of — 
So the light of piety did not go out. 


The great leaders raised up for the deliverance — 
of Israel are delineated with admirable incisiveness — 
and force. Mr. Watson’s character sketches are — 
etchings by a master hand, having both sharpness 
of outline and accuracy of detail. But the most 
decided feature of the book is the keen insight, the — 
subtlety of analysis, and the ready aptness of allu- 
sion with which the great moral and spiritual truths - 
underlying the narrative are laid hold of, and 
pressed home in their application to the facts, pro- 
blems, difficulties, faults, and duties of our modern 
life. There is almost nothing that can be called 
direct dogmatic teaching in these pages. The 
author does not find in the leading characters 
types of Christ, or in the historical facts distinct 
foreshadowings of the great doctrines of our faith. 
Even the directly hortatory element is mainly con- 
spicuous by its absence. Yet the great Christian 
verities live and breathe in every page, and from 
every incident occasion is found to enforce and 
illustrate the great moral and spiritual truths which 
Israel was so slow to learn, and which we with our 
superior advantages are still so far from practically 
realizing in any adequate measure. Without direct 
exhortation or appeal, the abiding lessons are so 
presented as to burn themselves into the conscience 
To give instances would in- 
volve quotation from almost every chapter. Take 
the following on the practical value of Theism, — 
based on the opening strophe of Deborah’s song :— 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THEISM. 


One great idea, comprehensive and majestic, leads thought 
beyond symbol and change to the all-righteous Lord. To 
attribute phenomena to ‘‘ Nature” is a sterile mode of 
thought ; nothing is done for life. To attribute phenomena 
to a variety of superhuman persons limits and weakens the 
religious idea sought after ; still one is lost in the change- 
able. Theism delivers the soul from both evils, and sets it 
on a free upward path, stern yet alluring. By this path the 
Hebrew prophet rose to the high and fruitful conceptions 
which draw men together in responsibility and worship. 
The eternal governs all; rules every change; and that 
eternal is the holy will of God. The omnipotence nature 
obeys is the omnipotence of right. 


PS ee ee 


Abimelech’s league with the men of Shechem 
gives occasion for the following intensely practical 
hints on the dangers of entanglement with worldly 
men on their own terms :— 


THE MODERN BAAL-BERITH. 


The confederacy of which Shechem was the centre is a 
type of many in which people who should be guided always 
by religion bind themselves for business or political ends with 
those who have no fear of God before their eyes. Con- 


occur, — 


do 


tian people, as partners of 
emes which imply Sabbath 


Y ah ble squabbles about wages that should never 
_ polit e is frequently seen, Things are 
i st the true instincts of many members of a party ; 
‘hey ake of the party, must be silent, or even 


it in their souls and consciences they know to be 
1e modern Baal-Berith is a tyrannical god, ruins 
Is of many a worshipper, and destroys the peace of 
a circle. Perhaps Christian people will by and by 

careful in regard to the schemes they join and the 
which they fling themselves into party strife. It 
time they did. Even distinguished and pious leaders 
nsafe guides when popular cries have to be gratified ; 


_and if the principles of Christianity are set aside by a Govern- 
_ ment, every Christian Church and every Christian voice 
_ should protest, come of parties what may. : 


We have taken these specimens almost at ran- 
dom, and can confidently recommend those who 
wish for a style of exposition marked in an unusual 
degree by robust thinking, and clear, forcible, and 
often eloquent expression, to have recourse to the 
volume itself. We are far from saying that Mr. 
Watson’s positions are always unassailable, or that 


he has completely escaped the danger of over- 


subtlety and an occasional straining of the narrative 
to support foregone conclusions, or make it fit into 
a line of teaching not strictly germane to it. But 
he has given us a specimen of the lecturing power 
of the Scottish pulpit adapted to the requirements 
of our modern life, for which we cannot but feel 
deeply grateful. R. Masson Boyp. 
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Rt the Literary EaBEe. 


1. The Redemption of Man: Discussions bearing on the 
Atonement. By D. W. Simon, Ph.D. (Tiib.), D.D., author 
of Zhe Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark, 1889, Ios. 6d. 

2. Burning Questions of the Life that now ts and of that 
which is to come. By Washington Gladden. London: 
James Clarke & Co., 1890, 3s. 6d. 

3. The Epistle to the Hebrews: the Greek Text, with Notes 
and Essays. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., MiG, LL. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1889, 14s. 

4. History of German Theology in the Nineteenth Century. 
By F. Lichtenberger, D.D., Dean of the Faculty of Pro- 
testant Theology at Paris. Translated and edited by W. 
Hastie, B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1889, 14s. « 

5. The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. _ 1 Samuel 
and 2 Samuel, by the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D.; and St. 
Matthew, by Rev. A. Carr, M.A. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1889, Is. each. 

6. Bible Class Primers. Edited by Professor Salmond, 
D.D. An Exposition of the Shorter Catechism, by the 
Editor. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

7. Around the Wicket Gate; or, A Friendly Talk with 
Seekers concerning Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. By C. 
H. Spurgeon. London: Passmore & Alabaster, 1889, 
Is, 


ng and selling, hollow promises . 
ertisements, grinding of the faces of | 


m platforms, and write in periodicals de- | 


We had not read ten pages 
of the book when we found that we were in the hands of a 
master, and deeply interested. In the introduction Dr. Simon 


handles the different theories of the Atonement with the skill 


of one who has a grasp of the subject in the whole range of 
it, and an intimate knowledge of both the native and foreign 
literature upon it. Then, when this critical introduction is 


past, and he enters upon the discussion itself, like a wise 


master builder he lays a firm foundation in a striking view of 
the kingdom of God; a foundation which at once inspires 
the confidence that he did not begin to build without count- 
ing the cost, without having the whole structure already 
raised in clear thought, the fruit of earnest, capable study. 
For these are not desultory nor even detached discussions. 
There are details not filled in that in a systematic treatise 
would be looked for, but a fine idea is borne in mind in 
every chapter, and every chapter takes its place in fulfilling 
it. No one will regret securing this great work. The best 
equipped will know its value best. 


2. Washington Gladden’s Burning Questions is an Ameri- 
can work, and some of the questions are hotter there than 
here, but it was well to issue it in this country also. There 
are eight of them, and each of them of a kind that might 
have been preached by Professor Momerie at the Foundling 
Hospital. Has evolution abolished God? Can man know 
God? Is man only a machine? What is the use of prayer? 
Is death the.end? Who is Jesus Christ? Are the Gospels 
fairy tales? Where is the kingdom of God? They are live 
enough, if not quite on fire, with us, and they are dealt with 
in living speech. It is a book of apologetics in the modern 
spirit, and its field is the great fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. Any one may enjoy this book; but there is 
one large class who might profit greatly by it—they who 
read the monthly Reviews, and have got *‘ mixed,” even upon 
fundamental questions, through too miscellaneous a fare. 


3. We promised to return to Westcott, but we hope to 
have that pleasure many a time. On this occasion we merely 
wish to say that two notable reviews of the book have 
appeared during the month: Dr. Sanday’s in Zhe Acadenvy, 
of which we quote the opening sentences elsewhere, and an 
anonymous review in Zhe Speaker (No. 9). Both are 
worthy. But we have not time to enter upon them now. 


4. Lichtenberger is named for the same reason. iA ¥e- 
markable review appears in Aznales de Bibliographie Théo- 
logie, of Paris, from the pen of M. Keenig. Special notice 
is taken of the new chapter on the Neo - Kantian school 
(Ritschl, Hermann, Frank, and Schultz) added to the 
English edition, and the publishers are warmly congratulated 
on the handsome appearance of the book. ‘*A beautiful 
book,” says M. Keenig, ‘*makes a good book doubly valu- 
able. Mr. Hastie’s introduction receives a hearty word of 


praise. 


5. The Cambridge Bible for Schools has been one of the 
greatest literary successes of modern times. One rarely sees 
a theological library now of even the smallest pretensions 
that wants them. ‘This is the third series under the same 
name, with the addition of the word “ smaller.” They are 
smaller, published at a smaller price, and meant for smaller 
people. This is now a really workable school commentary 
——a thing we never have had before, for Clark’s ‘‘ Bible 
Class Handbooks” are above the average scholar’s powers, 
and Dr. Salmond’s “‘ Primers ” have not yet presented us 
with any commentaries. 


6. But Dr. Salmond’s ‘‘ Primers” are a long way ahead of 
anything else in their own line. The Editor’s own Lxfost- 
tion of the Shorter Catechism is before us, the three sixpenny 
parts bound into a handy and precious volume. We used to 


| 1. We cannot hope to do any justice to Dr. Simon’s The _ 
| Redemption of Man this month, 
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say at school about the ‘‘Shorter Catechism ” that it might 
be shorter than something else, but we were sure it was not 
simpler. We were in need of an exposition of it, and it was 


‘not to be had in those days. 


7. Anew book from Mr. Spurgeon, whose title explains 
its scope. It is well bound, printed in large, clear type, 


' illustrated throughout, contains 104 pages, and may be had 


for one shilling. 
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Notre.—This List should form a useful appendix to the 
Index. We shall endeavour to make it as complete as 
possible. Of Monthly Magazines, the March issue is 
referred to, Of Weekly Periodicals, the number is given. 


B.C.M. (Bible Christian Magazine, 6¢.); B.M. (Baptist 
Magazine, ,6¢.); B.Mr. (British Messenger, 1d.); B.W. 
(British Weekly, 1d.) ; B.W.P. (British Weekly Pulpit, 1@.) ; 
Ca \(Christian, aid.) >) (CA. (Christian Ager iid.) 1 CaB. 
(Church Bells, 1d.) ; C.C. (Christian Commonwealth, 1d.) ; 
C.E.P. (Church of England Pulpit, 1d.) ; C.H. (Christian 
Herald, 1¢.); C.Mn. (Christian Million, 1d.); Ch.Mag. 
(Churchman’s Magazine, 1¢.); C.H.S. (Christian Herald 
Supplement, 1d.) ; C.M. (Clergyman’s Magazine, Is,); C.P. 
(Contemporary Pulpit, 6¢@.): C.R. (Cambridge Review, 
62,5 G.S.S.M. (Church S.S. Magazine, jad.)is (Can. 
(Church Times, 1d¢.); C.W. (Christian World, td.); 
C.W.P. (Christian World Pulpit, 1¢.); E. (Expositor, 15.) ; 
E.C. (Evangelical Christendom, 6¢.); F. (Freeman, 1d.) ; 
F.C, (Family Churchman, 1d.) ; F.T. (Footsteps of Truth, 
3d.); G.B.M. (General Baptist Magazine, 2d.); G.W. 
(Good Words, 6¢.); H. (Homilist, 6¢.); H.F. (Home 
Friend, 1d.); H.M. (Homiletic Magazine, 1s.); H.R. 
(Homiletic Review, Is.); I.C.M. (Irish Congregational 
Magazine, 1d,); I.E.G. (Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 1d.) ; 
M.N.C.M. (Methodist New Connexion Magazine, 6d.) ; 
M.R. (Methodist Recorder, 1d.); M.S.S.R. (Methodist 
S.S. Record, $¢.); M.T. (Methodist Times, 1d.); M.T.P. 
(Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, 1d.); N. (News, 1d.) ; 
O.S.M. (Original Secession Magazine, 6d.) ; P.C. (Presby- 
terian Churchman, 2d.); P.M. (Primitive Methodist, rd.) ; 
P.Mag. (Preacher’s Magazine, 4d.); P.M.M. (Primitive 
Methodist Magazine, 6¢d.); P.M.W. (Primitive Methodist 
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(Regent Square Pulpit, 1¢.); S.C. (Scottish Congregation- 
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Home, 6d.); S.M. (Sunday Magazine, 6¢.); S.S.C. 
(Sunday School Chronicle, 1d.) ; S.S.T. (Sunday School 
Times, 3¢.); S.T. (Sword and Trowel, 3¢.); T.M. 
(Theological Monthly, 1s.); U.P.M. (United Presbyterian 
Magazine, 4d.) ; W.M. (Worker’s Monthly, 2d.); W.M.M. 
(Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, 6d¢.); W.M.S.S.M. 
(Wesleyan Methodist S.S. Magazine, 2¢.); Y.M. (Young 
Man, Id.); Y.M.C.M. (Young Men’s Christian Magazine, 
1d,); Y.M.R. (Young Men’s Review, 1d.). 
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THe Exposirory Times for June will contain 
important contributions by Canon Driver, Pro- 


_ fessor Salmond, and the Rey. George Adam Smith. 


- Were it not an innovation, we should appro- 
_ priately dedicate this issue to the memory of 
_ Franz Delitzsch. 


> A long Bnd very sympathetic memorial article 
on Dr. Delitzsch, from the pen of Canon Cheyne, 
appears in the Guardian. A review of the late 
professor’s collected popular essays (/vis: Studies 
‘in Colour and Talks about Flowers), contributed 
to the Zheologische Literatur-Zeitung for April 5, 
by Graf Baudissin of Marburg, is also worthy of 
notice. Referring to the latter, the Academy says :. 
‘Interwoven with the review there is a delicate 
character-sketch of Professor Delitzsch, to whom 
Graf Baudissin was closely attached since his 
student days. 


qualities in the richly-gifted Hebraist and theo- 
logian who has passed away. We observe with 
regret, adds the Academy, that the Rev. A. Cusin, 
the highly-accomplished translator of Delitzsch’s 
Zris, has himself been removed by death within 
the last few weeks. 


7 “Those who have recently entered the ministry 
of the Church can have but little conception of the 
tisk at which any man, some twenty or thirty years 
ago, ventured ‘to tamper’ with our Authorized 


Version, or the odium to which it often exposed 
» 


2 Voi. I.—8. 


Both the German and the English | 
notices refer to the fascinating combination of | 
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Mofes of Recent Exposition. 


So says Dr. Samuel Cox in the second volume of 
his Zxposétions, new editions of which receive 
notice elsewhere. 

“The accuracy of the text of the Old and New 
Testaments, the age and authorship of the books, 
open up a vast field of purely literary controversy, 
and such a question as whether the closing verses 
of St. Mark’s Gospel have the authority of Scripture 
must be determined by literary evidence as much 
as the genuineness of the pretended preface to 
the A®neid, or of a particular stanza in Catullus.” 

So says Mr. Gladstone in the April issue of Good 
Words. 

Manifestly we have travelled a long way in these 
“twenty or thirty years,” when a student of Holy 
Scripture like Mr. Gladstone, so capable, without 
being a specialist, and so undeniably conservative 
in theology, can use these words in a popular’ 
monthly magazine. And yet the confidence of well- 
informed earnest Christian men in “the Impreg- 
nable Rock of Holy Scripture” is certainly not a 
to-day than it was “twenty or thirty years ago.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s attitude in this article—the 
merits of which we need not enter upon, it has 
been so fully discussed in the dailies and weeklies 
_js that of Isaiah: “In quietness and in con- 
fidence shall be your strength.” Within the 
literary sphere he gives full scope to criticism ; but 
he declines to accept all or any of its conclusions 
till time and counter-criticism have established 
them ona sure basis. Referring to Canon Driver's 
recent article in the Contemporary Review, he 
admits that the basis of the, historical criticism is 
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“sound and undeniable;” but referring to Mr. 
Margoliouth’s Inaugural Lecture as Laudian Pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Oxford, he says that while there 
is war, waged on critical grounds, in the critical 
camp, he is determined not -to rush prematurely 
to final conclusions. 


Professor Margoliouth’s Inaugural Lecture has 
itself been the occasion of a somewhat sharp con- 
troversy. He chose as his subject the place in 
Semitic literature of that apocryphal book which 
usually goes by the name of Ecclesiasticus, but 
which, from its reputed author, he prefers to call 
Ben Sira, or the Son of Sirach. There are three 
versions of the book extant,—one in Greek, one in 
Syriac, and one in Latin. But it is now generally 
held that the original language was none of these, 
but Hebrew. Besides the three versions, there 
occur quotations from the book in the Talmud, 
which may be directly from the original Hebrew. 
Some time ago Mr. Margoliouth, along with the 
late Dr. Edersheim, set himself to reconstruct the 
original text ; whereupon he made the surprising 
discovery that the original Hebrew must have been 
in metre. This at once made the reconstruction 
easier, and placed the reconstructed text on a much 
firmer basis. He then perceived that the original 
must have been neither in ancient Hebrew, like 
Isaiah, nor in middle Hebrew, like Nehemiah, but 
in modern Hebrew, like the Talmud itself. It was 
at this point that Mr. Margoliouth found himself 
in conflict with the results of the Higher Criticism. 
Ben Sira wrote, admittedly, about 200 Bc. If 
modern Hebrew was the literary language so early 
as that, it becomes necessary, in order to allow 
time for the gradual formation of this modern 
Hebrew, to push back the more ancient language 
in which Ecclesiastes, for example, or Daniel, is 
written to a much earlier period than the Higher 
Criticism allows. 

The lecture has been published by the Clarendon 
Press under the title of ‘‘An Essay on the Place of 
Ecclesiasticus in Semitic Literature.” It has been 
criticised by Professor Driver in the Oxford Maga- 
sine, by Professor Cheyne in the Academy, and by 
Dr. Neubauer in the Guardian, and Mr. Margo- 
liouth begins his reply in the Zxfositor for April. 
He shows no inclination to yield his position. 
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comfort,” were spoken, and Jesus was ready to 
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In the portion of Scripture which forms — 
International Lesson for May 4, the Raising: 
Jairus’ Daughter, there occurs an interesting word, 
which has received scant justice from our trans: 
lators. It is found in Luke viii. 49, in the midst 7 
of a vivid and pathetic narrative. Jairus had ; 
fallen down at Jesus’ feet, with his pleading, urgent 
request “that He would come into his house, for — 
he had one only daughter, about twelve years of 
age, and she lay a-dying.” Jesus turned at once 
to go. But perhaps the change of movement 
caused a temporary confusion in the crowd raya 
people that followed Him. They thronged upon 
Him and pressed Him; with the result that a 
woman found herself unexpectedly close to Him. 
Approaching from behind, she touched the tassel 
of His outer robe, and in a moment she was. 
healed. “She came Jehind Him. But the Lord 
Jesus,” says Mark Guy Pearse, “could not suffer 
her to stay there, unwelcomed, never seeing His 
face, never hearing His voice, never knowing the 
great love that filled His heart toward_ her ; 
knowing only the healing virtue that lay in the 
fringe of His garment, and taking it like a guilty 
thing by stealth — He could not let her go away 
thus. He could not rest Himself—could not let 
her rest, until He brought her round defore Him.” 
But when the words, “Daughter, be of good 


proceed, time had elapsed, long time when 
measured by Jairus’ anxiety, and a messenger from 
the house had just penetrated the crowd, touched 
him on the arm, and whispered, “Thy daughter 
is dead ; worry not the Master.” 


“ Worry not the Master.” The word used by 
the messenger (cxvAdw) is as unusual as it is 
forcible. Its literal meaning is “to tear off the 
skin, to flay.” It never occurs in any other sense 
in classical Greek. But from that to “annoy, 
distress,” is no unnatural leap, whoever made it. 
A distinguished modern exegete has been bold 
enough to describe it as the occurrence of a 
“slang” word in the New Testament. Does he 
mean that the messenger who pierced the crowd 
with the bitter tidings to Jairus, was or had lately 
been a street Arab of Capernaum? But after all 
it will not do, for it is not only used here and in 
the parallel passage in Mark y. 35, but it occurs 
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this metaphorical sense in Luke vii. 6 and 
ix. 36. Moreover, the slang of to-day is the 


~ colloquialism of to-morrow and the best literary 
style of the day after. 


Let us say that it had 
reached the colloquial stage at this time. But his 
suggestion of “worry ” as its translation is admir- 
able ; for that word has a similar history, and is at 


the same stage now. It is greatly to be preferred | 
_to the tame word “trouble” of both our Versions. 


Of the other places where the word occurs, the 


most instructive is Matt. ix. 36. The received 
reading (écAeAvpévor), “fainted,” is undoubtedly 


wrong. The editors without exception, following 
all the great MSS., restore the word (éoxvApévor) 
“worried.” We then read: “And seeing the 
crowds, He was full of pity for them, because they 
were worried and thrown down, as sheep which 
have no shepherd.” ‘ How forcible and natural,” 
says Mr. Rayner Winterbotham, whom we follow, 
“‘is the metaphor here, and how in keeping with 
so much in Ezekiel and elsewhere! Abandoned 
by their shepherds, what is the fate of the hapless 
sheep, but to be worried and chased by wolves or 
jackals, and at last to throw themselves down, 
exhausted and hopeless, to die? ‘The priests and 
scribes and elders were the shepherds whom God 
had appointed over His flock ; but they had fed 
themselves only,—or at most only stuffed with 
unwholesome food a small clique of their own at 
Jerusalem,—while the multitudes of populous 
Galilee had been left in their ignorance a prey to 
every impostor and every fanatic that came to 
make havoc of them.” 


In the narrative already spoken of, the Raising 
of Jairus’ Daughter (Luke vill. 41, 42, 49-56), 
great trouble has been felt over the words of 
Christ in the 52nd verse: “ All wept and bewailed 
her, but He said, Weep not; she is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” On hearing this, the hired mourners 
suspended their wailing, and broke into incongruous 
laughter. ‘‘ They laughed Him to scorn, knowing 
she was dead.” Since then there have been many 
who, understanding His words no better, but 
reverencing Himself more, have doubted if she 
were really dead. Says Robertson of Brighton, 
“T cannot class this case with that of Lazarus. 
Christ says, ‘She is not dead, but sleepeth,’ hence 
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this particular case was one of restoration from 
apparent death. The other case was that of 
restoration from real death.” Now, apart from 
Christ’s words, no one would have dreamt of 
taking up such a position, which, as Farrar says, is 
to contradict the letter and spirit of the whole 
narrative. 
themselves lay this necessity upon us? 


Christ said two things: (1) “She is not dead,” 
and (2) “She ‘sleepeth.”- Take the latter first: 
Sleep is never used to describe a swoon, or the 
anxious suspense of apparent death, To do so 
would be to contradict all its associations. 
sleep, he shall do well.” But it is a very common 
metaphor in the New Testament for actual death 
—the death of the body. ‘She sleepeth,”’—no 


one familiar with New Testament language would — 


hesitate to accept that as equivalent to “She is 
dead.” That the hired mourners, and even the 
disciples, did not so understand it, proves nothing. 
The disciples were but learning the meaning of 
Jesus’ words. Later than this they still misunder- 
stood when He said, “Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth.” And though it is true that the word 
employed in the case of Jairus’ daughter (xaGevdw) 
is much rarer in this metaphorical sense than 
another (kowwdouar), yet it is found in the Septua- 
gint (Dan. xii. 2), and 1 Thess, vy. 10 shows that 
its employment in this sense is quite legitimate. 


What, then, did Christ mean when He said, 
“She is not dead”? In the New Testament 
death is spoken of in three different senses. For 
it.is regarded as simply a separation from some 
form of life; which modern science acknowledges 
to be a strictly accurate view to take of death. In 
scientific language, it is the cessation of a corre- 
spondence with some special environment. ‘There 
is, first, physical or temporal death, which is simply 
separation from this present outward world, the 
end of our correspondence with our physical 
environment. There is, next, spiritual death. 
Here the environment is God, and death means 
separation from the light of His love. “To be 
carnally minded is death” (Rom. viii. 6); “ You, 
who were dead in trespasses and sins” (Eph. ii. 1). 
And, lastly, there is the death to sin, the exact 
converse of the latter, separation from the Devil 


Is it the case, then, that the words 


“Tf he 


and his works, through the life that is in Christ 
Jesus. “Reckon ye also yourselves to be dead 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. vi. 11); “ He that 
is dead is freed from sin” (Rom. vi. 7). 
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Now this is one of the ways in which the 
gospel has enriched our daily thought ; for in the 
days when Jesus came unto His own, the Jews 
knew nothing of any death but one, the temporal 
_ death. But if they knew only one, they made 
enough of that. No grief could be great enough 
to express their sense of its calamity. The 
resources of the household in which the death 
occurred were quite inadequate-to give it due 
expression. Hired mourners were called in. For 
there existed a numerous body of women who 
made their bread by tearing their hair and beating 
their breasts ; who studied the art of uttering the 
most heart-rending wails and cries till “they 
became exceedingly skilful in the business.” St. 
Mark, with his graphic pen, draws a most vivid 
picture of the scene at the house of Jairus when 
Jesus reached it. ‘He beholdeth a tumult (it is 
OopuBos, the noise of an excited public assembly, 
like that of Ephesus in the days of St. Paul), and 
many weeping and wailing greatly.” 


How utterly wide of the mark was all this 
tumult we do not know, for we have not learned 
to know it yet. But Jesus knew. We have said 
that there are three kinds of death in the New 
Testament. Leaving out of account at present 
the third, which, being the death to sin, is simply 
the converse of the death zz sin, there remain these 
two—temporal death and spiritual death. If the 
Jews recognised only the former of these, it may 
be truly said that Jesus recognised as death only 
the latter. If by any chance a Jew, learning some- 
thing of a death in trespasses and sins, should 
come to speak of it, he would be careful to explain 
that it was this he meant, and not the familiar 
death of the body; he would point out that he 
was using a kind of metaphor, talking, so to speak, 
of a shadow, of which the reality was temporal 
death. But to Jesus death in sin was the sub- 
stance, and temporal death the shadow. “She 
that liveth in sin”—it is she that is dead. But 
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this maiden has but passed the peer oF the 
elysian; “she is not dead, but sleepeth. a 
“She is not dead !” 


that it may be well with them, except by some 
startling form of speech such as this? 
laughed Him to scorn, these hired mourners. 
They would have laughed still more bitterly if 
they had understood. ‘They would then have 
raised an Ephesian tumult indeed, for would not 


this their craft have been in peril? But there were ~ 


three men there who heard the words and treasured 
them in their hearts. 


We have mentioned the raising of Lazarus : is 
not Christ’s view of death the key to that narrative ? 
If we do not understand that the temporal death 
was in itself no calamity in Christ’s eyes, that the 
only death worthy of the name was spiritual death, 
the eleventh chapter of St. John will bristle with 
perplexities of the most distressing kind. “ This 
sickness is not unto death” (ver. 4) are words 
exactly parallel to ‘‘ The maid is not dead.” Again, 
“Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus; when ¢herefore He heard that he was 
sick, He abode two days still in the same place 
where He was.” And meantime Lazarus died. 
It was a strange way of proving His love, if death 
were the calamity we still consider it. Again, 
“Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go that I may 
awake him out of sleep ;” and when they could 
not understand, “Then said Jesus unto them 
plainly, Lazarus is dead; and I am g/ad for your 
sakes that I was not there.” And then, above 
all, there is that magnificent claim and glorious 
promise in the 25th verse, of which we believe 
the translation ought to run thus: “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life: he that believeth in 
Me, even though he have died (as Lazarus), yet 
shall he be alive; and whosoever is alive (like 
yourself, Martha), and believeth in Me, shall never 
die.” 


But it is when we come to the 33rd verse, and 
reach that evilly entreated word (euBpicopar), 
which still, even in the Revised Version, receives 
the impossible translation of “‘He groaned,” that 
we find how important it is to bear in mind Christ’s 
view of death. ‘That this word gave trouble to the 


How shall He teach the 
great reality He knows, and must make ¢hem know, 


They . 
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; Revisets of 1881 is manifest, for both here and in 


verse 38, where it occurs again, the margin gives a 
totally different rendering from the text. But it 
has given trouble to many a one besides the 


Revisers. Witness the laborious notes to be 
found in all the Commentaries, and the lengthened 
monographs that have been written upon it both 
in German and in English. 


The trouble, however, is not with the meaning 
of the word. Coming from a simpler word which 


signifies to snort, or roar, it is always used as an 


expression of strong anger or indignation, In 


_ Grimm’s Lexicon of the New Testament the mean- 


ing is given as vehementer trascor vel indignor. 
Says Meyer, “The word is never used otherwise 
than of of anger in the Classics, the Septuagint, 
and the New Testament, save where it denotes 
snorting or growling proper.” The Vulgate’s 
rendering of the expression here (John xi. 33) is 


infremuit spiritu, and Luther's Er ergrimmete im 


Geiste. “So much is clear,” says Westcott, “that 
the general notion of antagonism, or indignation, 
or anger, must be taken.” 


The difficulty appears when we seek to apply 
its proper meaning to the word in the verses before 
us. ‘When Jesus therefore saw her wailing, and 
the Jews also wailing which came with her, He 
was moved with indignation in the spirit, and 
troubled Himself.” Such is the marginal render- 
ing of the Revised Version, and it is undoubtedly 
the correct rendering. But why was Jesus moved 
with indignation ? 

We do not know any point in New Testament 
exegesis upon which there is less harmony among 
experts. We have taken pains to examine a large 
number of modern Commentaries, and the result 
is that no two are in complete accord. It is 
possible to divide them into classes, and we shall 
do so, but it must be remembered that each class 
contains just as many different shades of opinion 
as individuals. 


1. There are a few, and among them some 
honoured names, who, in spite of the demands 
of language, believe that the word expresses deep 
grief on the part of our Lord. ‘Thus Liicke: He 
was seized with grief; Ewald: He sighed deeply. 


. 
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So De Wette, Tholuck, Brown, and M‘Clellan. 
We have seen that that will not do. All the rest 
admit that Jesus was greatly angry. 

2. Some think that there was a conflict between 
the divine and the human nature. His divine 
nature was indignant, says Hilgenfeld, that He 


could not control the human emotions which He 


felt at the sight of the sisters’ grief. Similarly 
Bengel. Webster and Wilkinson ascribe the action 
to a “repression of natural emotion ;” Alford to 
“a physical self-restraint ;” Lange to “a mixture 
of emotions.” 

3. Others see the occasion of anger in the 
hypocritical conduct of the Jews who came out 
of Jerusalem to weep with Mary. It was their 
pretence of a sorrow which they did not feel that 
caused His indignation. So Meyer, Abbott, 
Watkins, Geikie, and Plummer. 

4. A larger number, among whom are some of 
our best commentators on St. John, believe that 
Christ’s indignation was due to the thought of the 
ravages which sin had wrought in the world, of 
which the death of Lazarus and the grief of his 
sisters was an evidence. To which some add the 
near prospect of His own death, due to the 
same evil cause. Here we have Hengstenberg, 
Olshausen, Luthardt, Ebrard, Trench, Maurice, 
Hutchison, Westcott, Reith, And Godet also, who, 
however, adds the thought that this resurrection of 
Lazarus would be the excuse for His own death. 

s. Lastly, there are those who attribute the 
anger to want of belief in Himself as the Resur- 
rection and the Life on the part either of the 
Jews (Erasmus, Scholten), or the Jews and the 
sisters also (Lampe, Kuinoel, Strauss, Keim, 
Kling, Wordsworth). 


Says Alford, “ Any contribution to the solution 
of this difficult word is not to be summarily 
rejected.” Let us therefore apply our principle. 
If Christ’s aim was to teach men that the only 
great calamity was death in sin, He must have been 
utterly opposed to the extravagant demonstrations 
of grief which accompanied the death of the body. 
As a case in point, we may refer to His action at 
the bedside of Jairus’ daughter : His strong words 
of disapprobation—“ Why make ye this ado, and 
weep ?”—His summary ejection of the whole 
crowd of hired mourners. Need we be surprised, 
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then, if He manifested strong indignation when 
. He came upon the same tumultuous outcries at 
the grave of His dear friend Lazarus? Mark the 
words of the 33rd verse: ‘“‘ When Jesus therefore 
(after all that He had said and done to show that 
Lazarus’ death was of a calamity) saw Mary 
wailing (not weeping, but wading), and the Jews 
also wailing which came with her, He was moved 
with indignation in the spirit.” It was no wonder. 
Their wild cries and bitter grief over this temporal 
loss made it impossible for them to realize that 
the only real loss is a lost soul. But that was not 
all. By making the death of Lazarus to be so 
great a calamity, they brought against both Him- 
self and His heavenly Father the charge of neglect 
and cruelty. Why did God strike him dead? 
they seemed to say, and why did Jesus loiter on 
the way? In a little the Jews laid this charge of 
cruel neglect openly and directly upon Himself. 
“Could not this man, which opened the eyes of 
him that was blind, have caused that this man 
also should not have died?” And again He was 
moved with indignation in Himself. For he that 
dishonoureth the Son dishonoureth the Father 
also. Surely we need not go further afield to find 
a sufficient reason for our Lord’s hot indignation. 


Franz DHelitzecB. 


By THE Rev. G. Etmstiz Troup, M.A. 


ON the morning of Friday, 7th March, the post 
carried to his friends in this country the sad and 
somewhat unexpected announcement that early on 
the Tuesday previous, after a pilgrimage of seventy- 
eight years and suffering long endured, there fell 
asleep in the Lord, Franz Delitzsch, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Leipzig. Few of 
our newspapers recorded the fact. They were 
concerned with other things, properly supposed to 
be of more interest to the world at large than the 
death of one of the most profound Biblical scholars 
of this century. But the shock fell hard upon 
many true hearts; for they learned then that 
beyond dispute a great prophet had fallen in Israel. 
Franz Delitzsch dead! It means that another 
bright light is quenched ; nay, that it shines more 
brightly elsewhere, but—not here. 

He died in his native town, surrounded with all 
the honours (and emoluments too) the university 
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Principal Brown sends the following Expo 
Note in reference to the date of the Apocalyps 
received from one who is at once an acco 
plished student and successful teacher. “It is a_ 
curious confirmation,” says Dr. Brown, “of the 
later date, if the-article referred to is that newly-_ 
discovered thing, ‘clear glass’” :— e 

“Tn reading the Apocalypse lately, I met with a 
statement which would confirm the argument for 
the post-Neronic date of the book. It has been — 
probably noticed before, but as I have not seen it 
mentioned anywhere, not even by you in your late 
paper in the Zxfostfor, 1 send it to you for con- 
sideration. 

“John mentions ‘clear glass,’ like ‘crystal,’ four 
times. He is the only New Testament writer who 
speaks of it. Now, though coloured glass and 
opaque glass were known as far back as the early 
Egyptian era, it was only in the reign of Nero that 
clear transparent glass came into fashion. A great 
demand sprang up at once for it. Hence John, 
in speaking of it, uses it as we would the rail- 
way or telegraph, etc., and by so doing shows 
that his book was written after Nero’s reign. 
Possibly some other allusions of the same kind 
may exist.” 


he served for two-and-twenty years—and so well— 
could bestow upon him. Rostock and Erlangen 
claimed him, the latter for sixteen years. Curious 
that he, in whom the orthodox interpretation of 
the Old Testament sought refuge and a vindication, 
found himself out of season in Rostock, the home 
of German orthodoxy. Somehow, too, rightly or 
wrongly, Delitzsch’s name will be associated rather 
with the busy northern city, uniting, as it does, 
commerce with literature and the arts, with its 
great fairs and 3000 students, than with the little 
Bavarian town, long ago the asylum of French 
refugees, that supplies the German world with 
some of its few domestic needs, such as mirrors 
and combs, stockings and gloves, and not least, 
tobacco, and rejoices in 500 students. For Leipzig 
received the maturer thought of its good professor, 
and witnessed some of the best developments of his 
intellectual activity and searching spiritual insight. 
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x tively few it is true—that to know them is 
o love them. Of Delitzsch it may be affirmed 
hout the fear of contradiction. Little in stature, 
had a great head, and a greater heart. No one 
could look on that curious homely countenance, 
_ with its Jewish nose and slightly protruding under 
lip, without feeling the sweet benignity that beamed 
out from it. His faultless broadcloth, extensive 
_ white crayat (one thinks of the contrast of the good 
- Kahnis lecturing magnificently on Christian Art, 
and dressing himself with the sublimest indifference 
~ to cleanliness—but peace to the dead), and snow- 
white hair, heightened the reverence which heart 
and mind alike felt for Delitzsch. A stranger in a 
strange land, you felt that you had found a father 
> and a friend in him—some one who really cared 
_ to know something about you. Your letter of 
introduction handed to him at the close of his 
lecture, he would walk up and down with you on 
’ the landing outside his room on the second floor, 
and ply you with questions about old students in 
~ Scotland,—tell you what year they were with bim, 
and ask if you knew why they did not write him. 
Then, as he plunged rapidly into an eager dis- 
cussion of the movements of theological thought 
_ in the Scotch Churches, you began to feel not a 
little abashed at your ignorance, and found it con- 
venient to keep silence. A warm shake of the 
hand when it was time to meet with another class, 
and a hearty invitation, that dd mean you to come 
to his house, sent you off with the feeling that after 
all great men sometimes care for little men. I 
believe all the old foreign students of Delitzsch 
will testify to his exceeding homeliness, and his 
wonderful interest in, and knowledge of, theological 
movements in other lands than his own. That 
was the difference between him and Luthardt. 
The latter, a man of more popular gifts, quite an 
Apollos in his own town and way, is too thoroughly 
German to draw foreigners. He used to take little 
interest in them. What he does now I do not 
know. But in those days—twelve years ago— 
Luthardt made you somehow feel that great was 
Luthardt of Leipzig. Perhaps the fault lay with 
ourselves. At all events, most men contrasted the 
genuine, kindly interest of the one with the frigidity 
of the other. The one was a German, the other a 
cosmopolitan. 

Delitzsch’s interest in English-speaking students 
showed itself in many ways—in no way better than 
in the bright little Gesellschaft he was accustomed 
for many years to hold with them in the Vereins- 
Haus, when he read and discussed some book of 
the Old Testament. He gathered us round the 
long table—himself sitting in the middle of one of 
its sides. In palmier days a glass of beer used to 
make the discussion flow easier; but, through the 
seasonable (?) warning of some Americans, it came 


: 
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f every one it is not true—perhaps of only | 
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to be interdicted ; for Delitzsch, much-as he liked 
the indispensable accompaniment of German mirth 
and seriousness, would not hurt the conscience of 
the ‘little ones.” 
_nor the seriousness did quite go out of the weekly 
discussion of Zephaniah—TZse-phan-yah, he called 
it. He himself read a paragraph, gave his own 
idea of its meaning, and then, with the utmost— 
frankness and simplicity, asked what we thought 
about it. 
embarrassing in this, there was also something 
wonderfully touching ; for Delitzsch was a man of 
prodigious learning, and his willingness to discuss 
any interpretation with the merest tyro was perfectly 
sincere. 


All the same, neither the mirth 


If there was something peculiarly 


These meetings, I have said, were generally held 
in the Vereins-Haus (Mission-house). That re- 
minds me of the interest Delitzsch took in the 
objects of the institution. Like his Master, he 
never counted his audience. He acted as if he 
believed that too much trouble could not be ex- 
pended on one soul. The personal effort identified 
with the work of the Vereins-Haus, and, above all, 
its small devotional and evangelistic meetings, had 
a great attraction for him, Perhaps the real reason 
lay in his own experience, which he was not slow 
to narrate. Not that he was at all a man who 
carried his heart on his sleeve, but that he felt at 
times a godly sorrow for the wearied and dis- 
couraged workers—the few who toiled manfully on 
while the great world called Christian only smiled 
its approval or cynicism. He used to tell in 
tremulous, nervous words, his face quite lit up 
with quivering joy, the story of his conversion. 
Having begun thus in touching simplicity, “Tm 
Jahre acht zehn hundert . . . hab’ ich den Herrn 
gefunden,” he went on to say how it was in a small 
meeting in a Vereins-Haus that a little rift first 
broke the clouds that had settled down upon the 
scholar ; and how, after patient search, the light 
shone out peacefully from a cloudless sky. But 
the little meeting was never forgotten ; and so from 
experience he learned that the day of small things 
is often really the day of great things, and was 
therefore content to take personal pains to help 
individuals. 

His early piety, nursed in a devout nature, was 
ever growing. If you had asked his students, as 
they looked up at his benign, homely face, what it 
was that threw a spell around them, and hushed 
them into reverent silence as they listened to the 
somewhat shrill notes, men who had a spark of 
soul would have told you it was his manifest 
devoutness—the saintliness of a tender and beauti- 
ful spirit, whose every step was a walk with God. 
Biblical scholars have not always been devout; 
and to the extent to which they have not they have 
been crudely analytic. But Delitzsch’s scholarship 
was redeemed from the modern want of delicate 


sensitiveness by his real devoutness. ‘The scholar 
was a saint. He lived in two worlds, or rather in 
his nature the world of spiritual ideas so inter- 
penetrated the world of scientific fact that it con- 
secrated it, Everything for him turned round 
Christ and His Resurrection. “ If in the labyrinth” 
(¢.e..of criticism), he says in the Introduction to 
the last edition of his Commentary on Genesis, 
“we hold fast to the single truth, Christus vere 
resurrexit, we have in our hands the clue of 
Ariadne, and we shall find our way-out of the 
maze.” Perhaps, after all, the highest service he 
rendered to Christianity lay just here—that he 
brought to the acute study of the Old Testament a 
devout and saintly nature. That made him always 
earnest and reverent; stirred him to write beneath 
his photograph, “The Lord is our peace, and His 
mercy our hope ;” and saved him in his later years 
—the years of his greatest progress—from the 
morbid fear of “advanced” views. 

It did this also—it saved his exegesis from being 
of that cold prosaic sort, which some of us, who 
are not great in philology, feel to be not a little 
repellent. It shot a vein of poetry through it. 
Delitzsch was, indeed, a great philologist—so great 
that his philology at times carried him off his feet. 
I remember calling for him one evening in com- 
pany with the son of a Scotch Sheriff.“ Sheriff,” 
he said; and, seizing with his nimble hands a 
portly dictionary, he demonstrated to us that the 
word was Arabic, and gloried in his discovery. It 
was a little comical to think of ‘‘Sheriff” and 
“seraph” being cognate ; but who would have had 
the heart to tell him that, after all, “Sheriff” was 
only good honest Anglo-Saxon? I do not say that 
his exegesis was always even philologically correct. 
He was often wounded where his armour was 
strongest. But it was frequently lighted up with 
fine poetic touches of exquisite beauty and clear 
insight. Indeed, just because he was a poet, he 
saw the innermost meaning of Scripture ; and won 
his power of picturesque description. (vz. for the 
latter his curious article, ‘‘ Dancing and Pentateuch 
Criticism in Correlation ”—£-xfosttor, Third Series, 
vol. iv. pp. 82-86, 88, 90.) The same gift enabled 
him to write his last delightful little book, Zs - 
Studies in Colour and Talks about Flowers (noticed 
in the January number of this Magazine) ; and it 
redeemed all his explication of the Old Testament 
from coldness. 

Delitzsch did for the Old Testament what 
Meyer has done for the New. Probably the 
latter is more literally accurate in his sphere than 
the former in his, though opinions will differ 
regarding that; but, undoubtedly, in Delitzsch’s 
work as a whole there is a spiritual penetration— 
a certain indescribable Ge¢st—which Meyer lacks. 
And this is invaluable; for, after all, one does 
want to be guided by a sfcritual eye. Both were 
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rich in fruitful labours; both were freighted 

vast stores of learning; and both looked out 
life and things with the brave and manly spirit 
Christian self- possession. 
the Old Testament lived. He was, indeed, far 
from confining himself to it. He has shown his 
aptitude as a New Testament scholar in such 
works as Das Matthaeus-Evangelium (1853), Com- 


mentar zum Hebrierbrief (1857), and Ein Tag in 
Capernaum (1872); and his capacity as a thinker 


in his System der biblischen Psychologie (1872), and 


his System der Christlichen Apologetik (1869), But 


he will be remembered chiefly for the zblischer 
Commentar tiber das alte Testament, which, in con- 
junction with Keil, he commenced in 1864, and 
finished in 1875. English readers are not a little 
indebted to Messrs. T. & T. Clark for their 
translation of this great work, extending to many 
volumes; and it is not too much to say that there 


is scarcely a minister who is not under obligation — 


to one or other of the books that compose this 
series. 


Human history, Delitzsch was wont to say, was — 


a mirror of the Godhead ; and much more so, in 
his view, was the history of the Bible. He re- 
garded the latter as ‘‘a unity involving one spirit, 
thought, and aim.” He laid down his position 
specially to the Old Testament in the following 
words :—‘“‘We are Christians, and our attitude 
therefore towards Holy Scripture is different from 
what it is towards the Homeric poems. . . . Since 
Holy Scripture is the book containing the docu- 
ments of our religion, our relation to it is not 
simply scientific, but intensely moral and charged 
with responsibility. We shall interpret Genesis 
as theologians, and, moreover, as Christian theo- 
logians, z.e. as the confessors of Jesus Christ, who 
is the Alpha and the Omega of all God’s ways and 
words ” (v, Introduction to new edition of Genesis. 
Quoted in L£xfositor, February 1888, p. 137). 
Generally, he has set forth in the following words 
the position he maintained to the newer criticism :— 
““.. . not everything holds water in the newest 
reconstruction of the pre-Christian history of Israel ; 
and in relation to it, one ought to take up a posi- 
tion not off-hand negative, but yet critical, without 
suffering oneself to be spell-bound.” He himself 
certainly came over; to what extent he declares in 
the Introduction to the new edition of his Com- 
mentary on Crenesis, where he says: ‘ Pentateuch 
criticism has influenced me to this extent, that I 
now perceive that the writer, whose account of 
creation begins the Pentateuch, does not precede 
the narrator of the story of Paradise, but comes 
after him. I am of opinion that the historical 
development of Law, and the literary process out 
of which the Pentateuch in its present form has 
arisen, continued in operation till post-exilic times. 
Nevertheless, my conception of this process is pro- 


In Delitzsch’s hands 
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foul diy different from the modern conception.” 
‘ifteen years had passed since the previous edition 


of his Commentary had been published. During 


those years much that influenced the attitude of 
scholars had taken place. It was the investi- 
gations of Kuenen, and especially the marshal- 
ling of the evidences under the masterly hand 
of Wellhausen, that drew from Delitzsch this con- 
cession, 

But, as the shadows began to lengthen, and the 
sand fell low in the glass, the veteran scholar felt 
more and more disposed to concentrate his re- 
maining time and strength on practical aims (z. his 


_ remarkable article, “The Deep Gulf between the 
Old Theology and the New,” published in the 


Expositor for January 1889). Most will think that 
his life had been truly practical ; and, if particular 
evidence were needed, there is the passion with 
which he laboured that Israel might be saved. 


His translation of the New Testament into Hebrew 


for circulation among Jewish readers—a work that 
meant enormous toil, upon which he grudged no 
pains, and regarding which he was peculiarly sensi- 
tive (he frequently wrote articles to vindicate its 
accuracy)—-will always remain as strong a proof as 
could well be found of Delitzsch’s desire to bring 
men into the kingdom of Christ. Yet in the later 


‘months he felt speculation pure and simple was 


not for him. His thought rather fixed itself, not 
on the Church’s creed, but on the truth in it, which 
was indestructible; and his desire was to rivet 
men’s attention on that. For him, he confessed, 
the indestructible truth, which would outlive the 
fire, included the antithesis of nature and grace 
(he would not soften down the contrast); the sin- 
fulness of man—an inheritance from his birth ; 
the substitutionary work and suffering of Christ, 
opening communion with God; the fact of miracles, 
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and the possibility of prayer. The holding of these, 
he said, constituted the difference between the Old 
Theology and the New; and he was not slow to 
declare that he at least had not crossed the “‘ deep 
gulf.” Upon these vital questions he stood where 
he had always stood. Here are his own words 
written eighteen months or so before his death: 
“In the Muldenthal I was, as a young man, a 
witness of soul-struggles and spiritual victories, 
which rendered distasteful to me for ever the over- 
estimation of science. Still does my spiritual life 
find its root in the miraculous soil of that first love 
which I experienced . . . still to me is the reality 
of miracles sealed by the miracles of grace which 
I saw with my own eyes in the congregations of 
that blessed valley. And the faith which I pro- 
fessed in my first sermons. . . remains mine 
to-day, undiminished in strength, and immeasur- 
ably higher than all earthly knowledge. Even if, 
in many Biblical questions, I have to oppose the 
traditional opinion, certainly my opposition remains 
on this side of the gulf, on the side of the theology 
of the cross, of grace, of miracles, in harmony 
with the good confession of our Lutheran Church. 
By this banner let us stand ; folding ourselves in 
it, let us die.” 

The last time I saw him will always linger in my 
memory. It was outside his classroom. On my 
side “Auf Wiedersehn” had been said; on his, 
many kind, undeserved words. Half-way down 
the broad staircase I caught sight of the reverent 
face looking over the balustrade, and, in his clear 
sharp voice, heard him say, “In der Ewigkeit.” 
It was a solemn farewell—-one of those words with 
tender edge that go home—a bullet fired at random 
that found its billet-—a word that pledged one to 
try to be true. Lwigkeit is his now. Who can 
doubt that for Franz Delitzsch it is Selzghect? 
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Franz Delitzech—Exegete and Theologian. 


By tHe Rey. ProressoR OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE, M.A. 


On the 4th of March the great evangelical divine 
of Leipzig, Franz Delitzsch, passed to his eternal 
rest. It is difficult for us to realize that the dis- 
tinguished, ever active Hebraist, whose abounding 
energies even in old age seemed to know no 
abatement, will never breathe another syllable to 
this weary, anxious, throbbing world. But it is even 
so. ‘The rest is silence,” and we feel forlorn 
and poverty-stricken under the oppression of that 
silence. 

For the work of Delitzsch is altogether distinct 
in quality from that of any of his contemporaries. 
To the very last his intellectual faculties were 


busily engaged, enriching with fresh knowledge, 
correcting and improving what he had wrought in 
earlier years. With eager eyes he scanned the 
whole horizon of theological activity, and showed 
clearly that he was intensely awake to all the 
intellectual movements of the time. For the 
infirmities and perils that beset a specialist—the 
narrowness of aim and one-sidedness of view, that 
so seriously detract from the value of much sound 
and scholarly work produced in Germany, were 
faults from which the Leipzig theologian was 
singularly free. I can readily call to mind the 
emotions of eager, pleasurable anticipation with 
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years ago. 
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which I opened his new Commentary on Genesis 
immediately after it was published, nearly three 
To those who had only studied the 
previous edition, the contrast between 1872 and 
1887 seemed startling enough. But those who 
had read the contributions made by the a/¢meister 
to Luthardt’s Zeitschrift in 1880-1882 on the 


- critical problems of the Pentateuch, were quite 


prepared to find that fifteen years had wrought a 
great change in the attitude of Franz Delitzsch 
towards Pentateuchal criticism and the growth of 
Israel’s religious institutions. In a modified form 
Delitzsch showed himself willing to accept the 
leading critical results established by Kuenen, the 
author of the Religion of Israel, and by Well- 
hausen, the brilliant exponent of historic and 
critical method, in the Composition of the Hexateuch 
and the Prolegomena to the History of Israel. 1 
have already dealt with Delitzsch’s views on these 
matters in the L£xfosttor (February 1888). I 
prefer not to dwell on this side of Delitzsch’s 
activity. For our author shows himself here not a 
leader but a follower. Critical analysis is hardly 
his strong point. In fine discrimination he is 
certainly not the equal of the late Dr. Hupfeld or 
of the living Berlin Exegete Dillmann; and his 
grasp of critical and historic method is far inferior 
to that of Wellhausen or Stade. 

Where, then, is the strong side of Dr. Delitzsch’s 
genius? What is the distinctive quality of his 
work that makes every earnest Christian student 
deplore his loss as something personal? I answer 
that it is the cultured piety—the living faith in the 
Eternal and Unseen that transfigured every page 
he wrote, and made it gleam with at least some 
rays of the suffused light that “never shone on 
land or sea ;”—I say it is for this we love Delitzsch. 
Girt with the heavy panoply of learning—for no 
living German commentator was so profoundly 
read in late Hebrew literature, and knew the 
Talmud better, and as an Arabist few surpassed 
him,—yet with all this he was greater than his 
learning. His profound spiritual perceptions rose 
superior to it all, dominated it all. His personality 
is never lost amid a weltering chaos of philologic 
details. Above all the surprising wealth of learn- 
ing that fills his pages we see Delitzsch ever distinct, 
vivid, and supreme. It is the same pious God- 
fearing, Christ-loving, soul-loving commentator who 
delights to honour the Old Testament as the 
inspired organ of Divine truth speaking the message 
of Divine wrath against sin, and Divine redeeming 
love to man revealed in the incarnate Son Jesus 
Christ. 

No contemporary commentator in Germany 
possesses this matchless quality in anything like 
equal degree. It falls to my lot to read many 
German commentaries—some, though very few, 
endowed with deeper philologic insight than De- 
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litzsch’s works possess—but none approaching 
even attempting to approach the Leipzig Hebr. 
in this grand element of cultured piety. Thi: 


his surpassing charm that draws the Christian — 
reader like a loadstone, and has drawn hundreds — 
to his classroom at Leipzig. Other writers are philo- — 
: Delitzsch — 


logical exegetes, but sot theologians. 
is doth. 


Open his Commentary on Isaiah at the sixth 


chapter—the wonderful consecration vision of the 
prophet, and we seem to feel that the philology 
which explains the Hebrew word for “train” in 


verse 1, or “ seraphim” in verse 2, is subordinated — 
to the profound awe created in the mind of the 


exegete by the wondrous scene which the words 
depict. The moral environment of Israel] at this 
point of time, referred to in the opening words, 
“In King Uzziah’s death-year,” is described in a 
few well-chosen words: “The preceding period 
was one of peace when Israel was filled to over- 
flowing with the signs of God’s love and favour. 
But this wealth of Divine mercy effected as little 
as the preceding age of calamity. Then there 


entered into the relation of Jehovah to Israel the 


momentous episode of which Isaiah was especially 
chosen to be the instrument. Isaiah sees,—not 
asleep or dreaming, but in his waking moments,— 
receives from God a glimpse into the unseen world. 
The activity of external sense falls into abeyance 
while the inner sense is opened and, owing to 
man’s spiritual-corporeal nature and his earthy 
limitations, clothes the supersensuous in sensuous 
form. ‘This is the mode of revelation conveyed in 
ecstatic vision. Isaiah is borne away to heaven. 
We have, it is true, in other prophetic ecstasies, 
the earthly temple as the place and object of 
vision; but here we behold the exalted throne, 
the heavenly counterpart of the earthly throne in 
the ark of the covenant. We behold the Aéchal, 
properly meaning ‘spacious hall,’ the temple or 
palace of God the King. Hence it is not the 
temple of Jerusalem, but the heavenly temple that 
is here intended. There the prophet sees the 
universal Lord in human form. This is clearly 
intimated by the reference to the train whose trail 
or flowing ends fill the hall. The versions, LXX., 
Targum, and Jerome, dissipate the image of the 
train as being too anthropomorphic. But John in 
his Gospel (xii. 41) is bold enough to say that it 
was Jesus whose glory Isaiah beheld, for the 
incarnation of the Logos is the truth underlying all 
Biblical anthropomorphisms.” 

I forbear citing further. I have selected this 
passage almost at random from the last edition 
of his Commentary on Isaiah, published in 1889, 
enriched by the author’s latest studies and the 
researches in Assyriology of his distinguished son, 
Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch. 

Turn now to the pages of Diestel’s commentary 
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is passage. And lo! the whole scene shrinks 
) nothingness. The temple, the prophet—the 
ivine presence enthroned, and the train that fills 


_ the temple—the seraphim and the sublime trisagion 


—almost disappear. And alas! we have only a 
few empty words left as husks and shells for 
peddling exegetes to manipulate. We turn with 
weariness and longing to Delitzsch’s pages once 


more, and feel that we are again standing by the | 


‘side of one who is himself a seer—a theologian 
as well as a scholar—a steward of the Divine 
mysteries, well qualified to lead us within the veil, 
and teach us of those hidden things that the 
angels love to contemplate. 

I might quote many other illustrations of De- 
litzsch’s individuality in exegesis if I had time or 
space. Let the reader compare for himself the 
author’s Commentary on the Psalms with that of 
Hupfeld (or Hitzig!). There is only one German 
commentator whom I would place alongside of 
Delitzsch for sympathetic imaginative insight, and 
that is Heinrich Ewald. And yet how profoundly 
Ewald’s self-reliant egoistic temperament differed 
from that of the modest Leipzig theologian ! 

It is a great mistake to assert that Delitzsch’s 
strong points are directly deducible from his 
conservatism. Others — like Bredenkamp — are 
quite as conservative as Delitzsch in their attitude 
to the Old Testament, but their treatment of the 
Old Testament is as dry and technical as that of 
the most advanced critic, and even more so. 
Delitzsch’s genius is eminently one of intellectual 
sympathy and insight, and his strong evangelical 
fervour, his intense tenacious grasp of Christian 
truth, colour his utterances on every theme, and 
are never obscured by his learning. He interprets 
the Old Testament not only as a Hebraist, but as 
a well-versed ecclesiastic. It is for these tran- 
scendent qualities that Christian preachers will 
thank him for all time ; and we can hardly imagine 
an age when the messenger of Christ will not 
delight to have Delitzsch’s Commentaries on his 
shelf for constant reference. 

I have but small space left to speak of the 
unique gift of the Leipzig scholar to evangelical 
Christendom. I refer to his Hebrew New Testa- 
ment. In the yeas 1870 appeared the first 
instalment—a translation of the Epistle to the 
Romans into Hebrew, with illustrative citations 
from the Talmud and Midrash. In a_ useful 
preface the author reviews the previous attempts 
that had been made in the same direction. 
Delitzsch’s object was twofold. By a Hebrew 
translation of the New Testament he desired to 
attract the intellectual interest of the Jews to a 
religion that proceeded from the bosom of Judaism, 
and subsequently overshadowed Europe—a religion 
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whose early records are of priceless historic value 
to the student of the history of Judaism. More- 
over, Delitzsch endeavoured in this way to realize 
the cherished dream of earlier years—that lay as a 
burden upon him as upon the apostle to the 
Gentiles, viz. that Israel should be won to Christ. 


The work grew in subsequent years, and the result 


we see in the splendid monument of scholarship 
with which Dr. Delitzsch endowed the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The book has passed 
through several editions, each containing the latest 
improvements from the hand of the accomplished 
Hebraist. To the Christian student the work is of 
great value. To understand the thought of St 
Paul, it is necessary to know at least something of 
the new Hebrew literature. Let the student read 
such a tract as the “Sayings of the Fathers” and 
the “ Day of Atonement,” and then carefully study 
the diction of Paul’s epistles in Delitzsch’s Hebrew 
New Testament, and he will thus be in a far 
better position to grasp the underlying rabbinic 
thought and style of the apostle. 

Delitzsch occupied a unique position between 
the Old and the New. While accepting some of 
the latest critical results in their bearing on the 
Old Testament, he held tenaciously to the con- 
servative theological presuppositions of his earlier 
years. In an article published recently in the 
Expositor (January 1889), he described the deep 
gulf which separates the Old Theology from the 
New. Of that Old Theology he acknowledged 
himself a devoted adherent, and uttered his 
strongest protest against the tendency, now so 
fashionable, of blending the realms of nature and 
grace,.and thus denying the reality of miracle. 
Let a few words from this remarkable “last will 
and testament” close our article, and may they 
continue to ring in our ears!—“He who in the 
midst of his estrangement from God and degrada- 
tion in sin has experienced spiritual transformation, 
knows that he owes it to the supernatural inter- 
ference of the rescuing hand of God, and feels 
himself placed in a new world, in contrast with 
which his earlier existence appears like the groping 
of a blind man, the lethargy of one more dead 
than alive. . . . The condition of the true Chris- 
tian is a supernatural one, seeing that it has its root 
in the New Birth which he has experienced. This 
condition is wanting in the New Theology. Apart 
from its rejection of the so-called metaphysical 
element, to which it denies any practical signi- 
ficance, the new school speaks with regard to the 
actual facts of experience a language of moral 
shallowness foreign to the Christian and theologian 
of the old stock, ‘The difference between nature 
and grace is here toned down and washed out, and 
that makes the deep gulf which divides us.” 
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Che Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF FIRST CORINTHIANS. 
1 COR: VI. 10; 20, 


“Know ye not that your body is a temple of 
the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have 
from God? and ye are not your own; for ye were 
bought with a price: glorify God therefore in your 
_body.”—(R.V.) ; 
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EXPOSITION. 


“The Spirit dwelleth with you, and is in you” 
(John xiv. 17), hence the body in which the spirit of 
man is lodged is also the habitation (Rom. viii. 11 ; 
2 Tim. i. 14), and as such a temple or shrine of 
the Holy Spirit. Thus the Lord Himself “spake 


of the temple of His body ” (John ii. 21).— Webster — 
and Wilkinson. _ — 

The phrase “which ye have from God” — 
emphasizes the divine origin of the Spirit, and 
consequent dignity of the body in which this — 
divine guest dwells.—Godet. 

“Ye were bought with a price.”—There is 
no ellipsis of an adjective (great). ‘The emphasis. 
is on the verb,—Jough?, not acquired without cost. 
— Winer. 

Fornication is—(1) a desecration, for it defiles 
the temple where the Spirit of God dwells; (2) it 
is rebellion against God, for your bodies are His 
peculium, ye were bought.—Lvans. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


This passage refutes the view of Baur, Holsten, and 
Pfleiderer, that Paul held that the body is essentially sinful. 
—Ldwards. 

There is one passage which, in our English translation, 
seems to countenance the Stoic contempt of the body—Phil. 
ili, 21, ‘Sour vile body ;” but there is no tinge of this 
doctrine in the original, which is literally, ‘‘the body of our 
humiliation,” that is, the body which we have in our present 
low estate, which is exposed to all the passions, sufferings, ; 
and indignities of this life.—LZzehtfoot ; Philippians. a 


The words, ‘‘and in your spirit which are God’s,” are 
found only as additions made by later hands to two good 
MSS., and in others of minor value. They are an inter- 
polation, added with a liturgical and hortatory aim.— 
Godet. 

They enfeeble the sententious strength of the concluding 
exhortation.—Zdzwards. i 

An attempt to soften away St. Paul’s abruptness, and 
complete his sense.— Westcott and Hort. i 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
I. » 
by Professor Godet, D.D. 


There are three essential ideas in the passage. 
1. That the use of Christian liberty as respects the 
body is naturally restricted by the danger of using 
that liberty so as to alienate it and destroy our- 
selves. 2. That fornication involves the Christian 
in a degrading physical solidarity, incompatible 
with the believer’s s77itwal solidarity with Christ. 
3. That it renders the body unfit for its Christian 
dignity as a temple of God, and so for its glorious 
destination. 


II. 
GLoriry Gop IN your Bopy. 
By Professor Tholuck. 


The gospel has not extirpated the instinct of 
nature, but has consecrated it. Marriage and the 
propagation of the race it has converted into a 
priestly function. “In the Lord” marriages are 


contracted, “in the Lord” husband and wife love’ 
one another, “to the Lord” they train up their 


children. So the gospel deals with every appetite : 
“Every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving.” 
Not until, in the light of divine truth, a man gains 
a clear conception of the nature of holy wedlock 
and its efficacy in sanctifying the natural instincts, 
does he learn what detng unchasie really is. Then 
he understands how the appetites may lower him 
to a level with the brute, how the female is de- 
graded when made the partner of a low passion, 
and the crime of ushering, from any such ignoble 
motive, a human life into the world, scarcely less 
criminal than sending one out of it. He then 
learns to hate all filthy jesting ; he learns that God 
requires purity in the heart, as well as in the lips 
and in the life. How high is the estimation Scrip- 
ture sets on the human body! Knit in wedlock 
to the Spirit of Christ, none of our members are 
our own, none are to be driven by any wind of 
passion, but only by the breath of the Spirit of 
God./ Every Christian is a priest, who, with every 
member of his body, and every action of his life, 
presents a perpetual offering to God. He who 
sins against his own body, sins against God, whose 
property the body is, as Joseph exclaimed, “ How 
can I do this great wickedness, and siz against 
God?” 


III. 
SELF-RESPECT. 


By the Right Rev. F. Temple, D.D., 
Bishop of London. 


The duty which St. Paul here teaches is the 
duty of self-respect ; the ground on which the duty 
rests is the fact that we are not our own. It is a 
very natural temptation to fancy that we may do 
what we like, provided our conduct does no harm. 
If what we do hurts nobody, why may we not 
indulge our inclinations? For this reason, that 
we are not our own; that we belong to God; and 
we must do nothing to degrade our bodies or our 
spirits, for both are God’s. 

The duty of self-respect is never lost sight of in 
the Bible. Its keynote is struck in the account of 
the creation. God made man in His own image. 
Then the Legislation maintains the same high tone, 
even in minute details. The Hebrew is not to 
make cuttings in his flesh for the dead, or print 
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any marks upon his person. Even the prophetic 
denunciations of idolatry base their reasoning on 
our duty to respect ourselves quite as often as on 
our duty to reverence God. But the New Testa- 
ment adds to the primeval doctrine that man was 
made in the image of God, this, ““Ye are not your 
owt, yevare bought with a price.” That which was 
a sin against the original creation has become also 


asin against the cross of the Redeemer. The 


duty of self-respect now addresses the conscience 
with double force. 

This duty enters into a large part of life. Thus 
St. Paul says, Putting away lying, speak every 
man truth with his neighbour.” But there may be 
cases when our neighbour is merely inquisitive, or 
when it is better he should not know. Yet the 
duty of speaking the truth is not gone. We owe 
it to our own self-respect as Christians not to 
speak a falsehood. Again, it is not always a sin 
against others to be cowardly. But it degrades us 


in our own eyes, it is inconsistent with self-respect, 


and so is a grievous sin. Yet again, buffoonery, 
frivolity may do little harm to other people; but 
yet, if it is inconsistent with self-respect, it is sin. 

And even when a man is quite alone he is not 
free from rules of propriety, he must still do abso- 
lutely nothing that is lowering to his own self- 
respect. 


THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THE TEMPLE OF THE BODY. 


CHRISTIANITY so values the body that a Holy Sepulchre 
where once an angel sat at the head, and another angel at 
the feet, not of a body, but of a place where a body had 
lain, drew to it all Europe in crusade after crusade, making 
the Italian cities rich, founding the Hanse towns, wrenching 
liberty for the municipal classes out of the gripe of nobles, 
and so, in ultimate result, writing Magna Charta and the 
American constitution. It is historically true to say that the 
crusades put the ballot in the poor man’s hand, or began 
liberty ; and they were in great measure the outcome of the 
reverence of Christianity for the incontrovertible fact that a 
physical frame had been the supreme human temple of the 
Holy Ghost. Ina similar spirit she, and she only, has for 
ages effectively taught what science at last proclaims, that, 
if any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy ; 
for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are. It isa 
small sneer of scepticism that Christianity cares nothing for 
the flesh. Only she glorifies it. Only Christianity makes the 
home possible. Mr, Seward came back from a tour round 
the world, and the shrewdest thing he said about Asia was, 
“Tn all the East there is not a home.” —/oseph Cook. 


Tur Incarnation reveals the sanctity of the human body 
(John ii. 21) ; the Resurrection of Christ invests it with a 
supernatural dignity and glory. In the Christian views 
therefore, sexual sin assumes a peculiarly heinous and shame- 
ful character. . It is committed against the body itself in its 
own nature (verse 18), of which Christ is the Lord and 
Guardian ; against the life of the race whose Head He is, 
and of which each man is, in his individual person, the 
depositary and trustee; against the “glory of manhood,” 
turned to shame in dishonoured womanhood (1 Cor. xi. 8). 


| —G. G, Findlay. 


I am sure, for myself, that in proportion as I believed the 
word of St. Paul strictly and substantially that we are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, should I be afraid to yield to 
chance and wayward impulses, excited feelings, and winds 
of doctrine—should I be in a calm, peaceful, rational state, 
caring for nothing but truth, and ready to sacrifice every 
conceit and opinion that I might find it. The want of this 
settled persuasion I find at the bottom of all my follies and 
errors, and I am persuaded that it is the secret of much of 
the fanaticism which is attributed to just the opposite cause, 
—F, D, Maurice ; Life. ; 


WHILE denouncing the particular sin of fornication, Paul 
here does it so as to preach Christ crucified. One of the 
popes planted a cross in the ruins of a noble building in 
Rome, and so kept the people from destroying it by carrying 
away its stones to build their own dwellings. Here Paul 
has put the cross in the centre of human life, and has made 
it sacrilege for the believer to take any portion of his being 
and give it to any other than his Lord.—W. M. Taylor. 


Tr is not by violations of the seventh commandment only 
that the body is dishonoured. Any kind of carnal indulgence, 
or pampering of the flesh, whether it be in sleep, or in eat- 
ing, or drinking, or in dress, or in luxurious living, falls 
within the category.—/. Thain Davidson. 


Ir is within my personal knowledge that there are young 
men in some of our metropolitan mercantile houses, respect- 
able in appearance, and gentlemanly in bearing, who, 
through vicious indulgence, have already gathered a hell 
around them, from whose tortures they can find no escape. 
They began by being irregular in their habits, careless in 
making acquaintanceships, tampering with stimulants, taking 
to billiard-playing, and theatre-going, and gambling ; then, 
on to drinking bouts at taverns, midnight larks with the 
human offal of the streets, and finally, every conceivable 
form of hideous debauchery and Satanic revelry !—/. 7hain 
Davidson. 


THERE are two rocks in a man’s life on which he must 
anchor or split—God and woman.—/. W. Robertson. 


Sins committed against the body affect that wondrous 
tissue which we call the nervous system. ‘The source of all 
our acutest suffering and intensest blessing is rendered so 
susceptible by God as to be at once our punishment or re- 
ward. There is not asin of indulgence, gluttony, intemper- 
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ance, or licentiousness of any form, which does not writ 


terrible retribution on our bodies. Irritability, many an 


hour of isolation, of dark and dreary hopelessness, 1s the 
natural result of powers unduly stimulated, unrighteously 
gratified.—F, W. Robertson. 


Tuere has always seemed to me something impious in 


the neglect of personal health, strength, and beauty, which 
religious people and sometimes clergymen of this day affect. 
It is very often a mere form of laziness. —C. Kingsley ; Life. 


NoTHING was ever more real than Kingsley’s parish visit- 
ing. He believed absolutely in the message he bore to the 
poor, and the health his ministrations conveyed to their 
souls; but he was at the same time a zealous sanitary 
reformer, and cared for their bodies also. I was with him 
once when he visited a sick man suffering from fever. The 
atmosphere of the little ground-floor bedroom was horrible, 
but before the rector said a word, he ran upstairs, and, to the 
great astonishment of the inhabitants of the cottage, bored, 
with a large auger he had brought with him, several holes 
above the bed’s head for ventilation,—C. Kegan Paul. 


My father often spoke to me freely about his health, went 
into it with the fearlessness, exactness, and persistency of his 
nature ; and I never witnessed, or hope to witness, anything 
more affecting than when, after it had been dawning upon 
him, he apprehended the true secret of his death. He was 
deeply humbled, felt that he had done wrong to himself, to 
his people, to us all, to his faithful and long-suffering Master ; 
and he often said, with a dying energy lighting up his eye, 
and nerving his voice and gesture, that if it pleased God to 
let him again speak in his old place, he would not only pro- 
claim again, and, he hoped, more simply and more fully, the 
everlasting gospel to lost man, but proclaim also the gospel 
of God to the body, the religious and Christian duty and 
privilege of living in obedience to the divine laws of health. 
—John Brown ; Letter to Dr. Catrns. 


Few men are endowed with such a brain as Hugh Miller 
—huge, active, concentrated, keen to fierceness ; and there- 
fore few men need fear, even if they misuse and overtask 
theirs as he did, that it will turn, as it did with him, and 
rend its master. But as assuredly as there is a certain weight 
which a bar of iron will bear and no more, so there is a 
certain weight of work which the organ by which we act, by 
which we think, and feel, and will, cannot sustain, blazing 
up into brief and ruinous madness, or sinking into idiocy.— 
John Brown ; Notes on Art. 


=== 


The Presence of Batin Words in (Be UB Testament.’ 


By THE Rev. PREBENDARY WHITEFOORD, M.A. 


THE most cursory reader of the text of the Greek 
Testament will hardly fail to note certain words, 
and less frequently certain phrases, which are more 
familiar to him through the study of another lan- 
guage. These words arrest the attention and set 
him thinking on the reason for their presence. 


1 This article was written before the writer had seen Mr. 
Hoole’s interesting work on the Classical Element in the 
New Testament. 


Most commentaries take note of such words; 
some editions, better still, furnish him with a list, 
more or less complete, of these foreign terms. 
Most of these are Latin, and as they appear they 
are not welcome to the classical scholar. He 
perhaps hastily observes in them what he regards 
as further evidence that the New Testament is not 
written in “good Greek.” The fact rather is that 
he has yet to become a ripe student of Greek 


. 
* 
‘ 


‘Vi oo ol on 
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self, It is easy enough to select one epoch 
a literature and call it Augustan, and another, 


and to speak of it as debased. But for the com- 


plete knowledge of a language one must at least 
know something of it at all periods of its history, 
and estimate it in relation to its age. Thus it is 
being recognised in the study of Greek, that, to 
the reading of the classical authors, must be added 


if not modern Greek, certainly an acquaintance 


with what is called—with questionable exactness— 
Hellenistic Greek. 

But it is entirely uncritical to speak of the 
language of the New Testament writers as not 
“good” Greek. Rather in New Testament Greek 
is observed a language in its highest possible 
flexibility and adaptability. Here are observed, 
since its classic stage, fresh enrichments of 
thought, and in phrase; and what appears to 
be lost in cold and clear precision of form is at 
least compensated for by warmth, and suppleness, 
and inward energy. Can it be said that historic 
simplicity and directness, or philosophic calmness 
of statement, are altogether wanting here? On 
the other hand, is there not something strangely 
attractive in the new fire which the language has 
somehow caught, in that very persuasiveness which 
the great Greek dramatists themselves regarded as 
the one thing to be desired in it? Clearly, then, 
we shall not be offended at this presence of Latin 
words, as itself a fragmentary illustration of this 
enrichment of the Greek, but shall give them the 
attention which their situation in the New Testa- 
ment deserves, in the expectation that such a study 
will be repaid. 

It requires some caution to compile a list of 
the Latin words in the Greek Testament. Take 
some instances when the caution is immediately 
needful. There is the word xpairdAy,' of unhappy 
association. It is one far more familiar to the 
scholar in its Latin dress, but the body of the 
word is plainly Greek. The topographical refer- 
ence in the 28th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles would hardly mislead a careful student, 
nor would a Latinism be pressed in such a phrase 
as dds épydovav, but xpdBBaros (St. Mark ii. 4)” 
and pé6n (Apoc. xviii. 13) would both be too readily 
claimed as Latin, whereas further inquiry suggests 
Macedonia as the place of origin of the former 
word, and Gaul of the latter. 

After deduction of such doubtful instances, there 
remains still a small, compact group of terms too 
surely Latin for questioning. 

In the list of these which is imperfect even in 
better editions of the Greek Testament, there is a 
further deficiency which seems so obvious that one 
wonders why it has not been repaired. These 
Latin words are not classified. It would be 


1St, Luke xxi. 34. W. H. xperdan. 


2 And elsewhere, not infrequently. W. H. xpaBarcos. 
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tedious here to give a complete list—but some- 
thing like a classification may be suggested through 
the following consideration. 

Every undoubted Latin word is deeply graven 
with the image and superscription of the Empire. 
“Judea Capta” can be read into the list; the 
eagles are above. There is no need of asserting 
a supremacy which is betrayed in speech, as it is 
stamped into the coinage. 

A few illustrations are worth consideration, 
There is scarcely a prominent feature of that 
stern and solid rule which has not its corre- 
spondent note in this language of the Greek 
Testament. One little group of terms indicates 
how Rome must needs displace other words for 
her own more famous terminology—so_ that 
we read of the “Legion,” the “centurion,” the 
“custodia,” and the “przetorium,” with scarcely 
any orthographical change. Again, we observe the 
significant mention of the ‘‘colony,” the “‘ census,” 
the ‘“‘libertinus,” or still more suggestively “ flagel- 
lum”—verb as well as noun,—“sicarius,” and 
“speculator.” But Roman usage, and so the 
Latin speech, was making invasions gentler than 
these into the language. Latin—though here 
rather in phrase than in actual terms — is 
present in the sphere of Jurisprudence. So, as 
would be anticipated, the coinage of prominent 
reference is Roman; and we find mention of 
the “denary,” the little “as,” and the still 
less “quadrans.” With these would run such 
measurements as “modius” and ‘ miliarium,” 
and with still more homely reference are 
observed new departures and Western modes, in 
‘“linteum,” in ‘“semi-cinctium,” and even in 
“ sudarium.” 

Such a list is stamped with the image and 
superscription of Cesar. Into such a catalogue 
it is not fanciful to read the calm assurance of 
conquest, being slowly pushed into the domain of 
language and literature. It is a question which 
should have its special interest for English students 
whose mother tongue affords here an instructive 
parallel. But there is a point beyond this, of 
higher interest and significance, where its bearing 
touches, and indeed supports the integrity and 
authenticity of the New Testament. The presence 
of these Latin words is a real and genuine contri- 
bution to the present issue, and the value of such 
testimony is enhanced by the fact that it offers 
itself incidentally. For clearly here a forger of 
a later age would have had a supremely difficult 
task. Could such a one ever possess the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity required to incorporate this 
Latin terminology precisely of the quality and 
in the quantity in which it is now discovered? 
Rather, it may be presumed, he either would have 
omitted Latin words altogether as of risky em- 
ployment, or else would have used them with far 
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greater frequency and freedom. But it is their 
presence in just that proportion, with exactly those 
characteristics, in just those departments, which 
have been observed which point precisely to that 
period assigned by Christian criticism to the ap- 
pearance of the body of New Testament literature. 
No adroitness could have secured a second 
century forger from some blunder which would 
have been open to detection in this matter, most 
notably in the far larger number of Latin terms 


TSBe Sunday Schook, 


JBe International Lessons for War. 
Ik 
May 4.—Luke viii. 41, 42, 49-56. 
The Ruler’'s Daughter. 


1, ‘A ruler of the synagogue.” Capernaum would con- 
tain more than one synagogue, though Nazareth had only 
one (Luke iv. 16). They were managed by elders (all lay- 
men), with a Ruling Elder at their head. The ‘‘chief 


seats” mentioned in Mark xii. 39 were reserved for the 
elders. 

2. ‘One only daughter.” See also Luke vii. 12, and 
ibe, hs, 


3. ‘Trouble not the Master” (verse 49). Better, ‘‘ worry 
not.” See the Notes upon this word in Notes of Recent 
Exposition. 

4. ‘He suffered no man to go in.” There is some 
difficulty here. It is generally supposed that this means 
into the house itself, and that verse 54, ‘‘ He put them all 
out,” means out of the inner chamber where she lay. But 
more probably both refer to the chamber. . He suffered no 
one to go into the inner chamber with Him except the three 
chosen disciples, and the father and mother; but the 
mourners, real and hired, were in already, and He put them 
all out before He raised her. He could do no mighty work 
in the presence of unbelief, 

5. © Maid, arise,’ 
spoken (Mark). 

The only serious difficulty which this exquisite children’s 
story presents is in the words of Christ in verse 52, ‘‘She is 
not dead, but sleepeth.” They are fully discussed in the 
Notes of Recent Exposition this month. In them lies also 
the great lesson of the miracle, the death that is no 
death— 


Talitha, cumi! were the very words 


“*There is no death. What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death ”— 


and the death that is death indeed. The teacher will find 
abundant material of the deepest interest and import in this 
great subject, 


which in a later age would have become part 
settled vocabulary for common use. 


To conclude, if the presence of these Latin 
words has this linguistic interest and historical — 
significance, it has also a far higher value in its 
bearing upon the canon of the New Testament, 


and in its fragmentariness may yet be welcomed 
as a serviceable piece of evidence by those who, 
as jealous for the Scriptures, are jealous for the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints, 


II. 
May 11,—Luke ix. 10-17. 
Feeding the Multitude. 


1. ‘©The Apostles, when they were returned.” The 
Mission of the Twelve is described in the early verses of the 
chapter. It must be carefully kept distinct from the Mission 
of the Seventy told in the next chapter. 

2. **Went aside privately,” Several reasons are given. 
Herod had killed John, and now began to inquire about 
Jesus. He must keep out of that fox’s way, for His time 
was not yet come. ‘There were also incessant interruptions 
from the eager Galileans, so that, as Mark says, there was 
no leisure so much as to eat. And then, there was the need 
of rest, rest for body and mind, felt both by Jesus and the 
disciples. 

3. ‘A desert place belonging to a (not ‘e) city called 
Bethsaida.” It is Bethsaida Julias, at the north of the lake, 
not the Bethsaida of the five leading apostles, which was a 
mere fishing suburb of Capernaum. 

4. ‘* By fifties in a company.” Mark compares these 
companies to beds of flowers, ‘‘as they sat on the green 
grass in their bright Oriental robes of red and blue and 
yellow.” 

5. ‘* Twelve baskets.” Where did they get the baskets 
in ‘‘adesert place” ? Every Jew carried a basket about with 
him to hold his food, in case it should get ‘ polluted ” in his 
intercourse with Gentiles. 

An account of this great miracle is found in all the 
Gospels, and when we gather together the little touches, 
added by one or another to the main narrative, touches 
which prove the independence of each, and yet the accuracy 
of all, we get a full and very vivid picture. Jesus and the 
tired apostles cross the lake secretly to a desert place ; but 
the eager crowds get word of it, and hurry along the shore. 
He receives them tenderly ; forgets His own necessities in 
ministering to theirs ; and now when the day is ending, and 
still they are listening to His gracious words or waiting for 
His healing hand, there is alarm among the disciples—what 
shall be done if night should come down? But already He 
has thought of this (see John vi. 5), and knows what He 
will do. Along the side of the hill they are ranged in plots 
of fifties, like bright spring flowers; the blessing is asked, 


of 


gs hae anata Neen eae i amc a 


the five loaves are broken and they know not how, but 


there are more than enough for them all. 

When the Israelites were passing through “that great and 
terrible wilderness” of their wanderings, God supplied their 
necessities by the miraculous gift of manna, Why was it 
given? To teach them, says their great leader, that man 
does not ive by bread alone, but by every word of God 
(Deut. viii. 3). Why does Jesus feed these hungry crowds 


of Galileans? To satisfy bodily necessities? No; for that— 


might be done by ordinary means. It is to teach them that 
He who can supply their bodily wants can satisfy the deeper 
needs of the spirit; and that the noblest life is not to be 
rich in this world, but to be rich toward God, to be faithful, 
true, and good; When there occurred a famine in Germany, 
some of Luther’s followers excused themselves for doing 
certain acts that seemed like dishonesty, by saying, Well, we 
must live. ‘‘I do not know that you must live,” said the 
Reformer, ‘‘ but I know that you must be honest.” 

Jesus Christ is Himself the true bread of God (John vi. 
49-51) for whom we should hunger. To feed upon Him, 
to be united to Him by faith, to love Him and live for Him 
—that is life indeed, that is to be rich toward God. 


Tit 
May 18.—Luke ix. 28-36, 
The Transfiguration. 


A short lesson, but inexhaustible in meaning. How shall 
we make the children comprehend it? 

1. “Into a mountain.” It was Hermon, as all agree, 
19,000 feet high, its summit clothed in perpetual snow, 
lonely and terrible. 

2. ‘©The fashion of His countenance was altered ;” ex- 
plained by Matthew’s ‘‘ His face did shine as the sun”’ (Matt. 
XVii. 2). 

3. ‘His raiment was white and glistering.” Matthew 
compares the whiteness of His clothing to light, Mark to 
snow, Luke to lightning. 

4. ‘Spake of His decease.” The word is exodus, *‘ de- 
parture.” (The Book of Exodus is so called because of the 
departure of the children of Israel from Egypt.) It includes 
here, says Bengel, His agony, cross, death, resurrection, 
and ascension. 

5. ‘At Jerusalem.” For it cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! 

6. ‘*Tabernacles,” 7.2. tents, or rather booths of wattles 
or tree branches, such as they lodged n at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

To understand the Transfiguration, we must ask: For whom 
was it intended? The answer is, first for Christ Himself, 
but also for the disciples. That it was for our Lord Himself 
the whole narrative shows, but the fact that the disciples 
were in deep sleep during part of the time conclusively 
proves it. To what extent or in what ways Christ was 
benefited by this interview with Moses and Elijah we do 
not know, and it is not our concern, at least not yet. We 
may say, however, with safety, that Moses and Elijah 
did not come down to inform Him of His death, for He 
knew of it already, and had told the disciples; nor to 
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tell Him how to meet it; for in all this He was more 
fitted to enlighten them, more fitted by far. Says Godet: 

In view of that cross which is about to be erected, Elijah 

learns to know a glory superior to that of being taken up to 

heaven (as he himself had been),—the glory of renouncing, 

through love, such an ascension, and choosing rather a 
painful and ignominious death. Moses comprehends that 
there is a sublimer end than that of dying, according to the 
fine expression which the Jewish doctors apply to his death, 

“*from the kiss of the Eternal ;” and this is to deliver up 
one’s soul to the fire of divine wrath. 

And this is the very lesson that is meant for the disciples. 
There seems to be good reason for the opinion that, since 
Christ’s announcement of His coming death, they had been 
in deep dejection. Peter’s eager proposal that they should 
all stay there in happy isolation from the rest of the world, 
shows that he does not understand what that death means. 
How important, then, that they should hear it made the sub- 
ject of conversation with Moses and Elijah ; but much more 
that they should hear the divine sanction and approbation 
given to it out of the great Shekinah, the cloud of glory, the 
manifested presence of the living God! It was this that 
impressed them, this that they remembered in the after days. 
‘‘ For,” says Peter, ‘‘we did not follow cunningly devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the power and_ 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but we were eye-witnesses 
of His majesty. For He received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there came such a voice to Him from 
the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased : and this voice we ourselves heard come 
out of heaven, when we were with Him in the Holy Mount” 
(2 Pet. i, 16-18). 


IV. 
May 25.—Luke x. 1-16. 
The Mission of the Seventy. 


1. ‘© Other seventy also.” Better, ‘Others also (besides 
the Twelve) seventy in number.” See Lesson for May II, 

2. “Salute no man by the way.” The Eastern salutations 
are elaborate and tedious. The Seventy must make haste, 
their message is urgent. 

3. ‘Peace be to this house.” In literal obedience to 
this command, Edward Irving pronounced these words when 
he entered a house, and the people felt that they had re- 
ceived an apostolic blessing. 

4. ‘If a (not ‘the’) son of peace be there,” that is, if a 
man of a peaceful receptive mind be there. 

5. ‘It shall turn to you again.” “* My prayer returned 
into mine own bosom,” Ps. xxxv. 13. 

6. ‘*Chorazin” is not mentioned elsewhere. 
miles inland from Capernaum. 

7. ‘More tolerable.” Read Luke xii. 47, 48. 

Jesus had now commenced His last journey towards 
Jerusalem, of which so many incidents are recorded, He 
passes through Perea, the country on the eastern side of 
Jordan, which He had visited but little hitherto. There 
was the greater need, therefore, for such a mission, ‘The 
men were sent as lambs among wolves, but two by two, for 
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mutual support. Whatever their treatment may have been, 
they returned with joy at the end of the mission, Say 0g) 
“‘ Even the devils are subject unto us through Thy name.’ 
They had gone out, then, in the name of Jesus, and that 
had been their strength, and the secret of their success, 

But much is made here of the visible means they were 
told to employ. Three things are named. First, their 
message was urgent—‘‘ The kingdom of God is come nigh 
unto you.” Secondly, their manner of life was the simplest 
—‘‘ Remain, eating and drinking such things as they give.” 
Thirdly, their commission was authoritative—‘“‘ Into whatso- 
ever city ye enter and they receive you not . . . it shall be 
more tolerable in that day (the day of judgment) for Sodom 
than for that city.” 

This last point is most impressive, and it should not be 
difficult to make the children feel something of the force of 
it. To hear the gospel preached, or explained in school, or 
even to read it in the Bible, is not only a privilege, but a 
great responsibility. They who have been carefully brought 
up and yet go wrong, it will be worse for them. They who 
have been taught—but surely especially they who teach—it 
will be more tolerable for most than for them. 


+ 
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The Internationa? Lessons. 


PAPERS AND PRIZES, 


REPORT FOR APRIL. 


Age under eighteen. 


1. MAGGIE MILNE, Harbour of Refuge Cottage, Stirling 
Hill, Peterhead. 
Order of Merit.—J. K. C, (Aberdeen), J. M. S. (Perth). 


Age under thirteen, 


1. ANNIE MurpHy, The Manse, East Budleigh, Devon. 

Order of Merit.—G. G. O. (Glasgow), E. J. P. (Edin- 
burgh), C. C. G, (Elgin), F. M. (Budleigh), T. H. H. (South 
Ronaldshay). 


EXAMINATION ON THE LESSONS FOR APRIL. 


(Answers must be received by the Editor, Kinneff, 
Bervie, N.B., not later than May 12.) 
Ave under eighteen. 
Explains ie re measure ye mete it shall be 
ee to you again.’ 
2. Name any incidents in Christ’s life which illustrate the 
words: ‘I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners.” 


3. Give the Parable of the Sower and its interpretation in 
your own words. 


Age under thirteen. 
1. How did Jesus prove that God is kind even to bad 
people? 
2. Tell the story of the Raising of the Widow’s Son in 
your own words. 


3. What does ‘‘ Gospel” mean ? 


Anecdotes for the Sundop ehoot. : 


Getting out of Temptation. 


Little Henry had been very sick. When he was slowly aad 
recovering, and just able to be up, he was left alone a short 


time, when his sister came in eating a piece of cake. Henry’s 


mother had told him he-must eat nothing but what she gave 


him, and that it would not be safe to have what the other chil- 
dren had till he was stronger. His appetite was coming back ; 

he wanted very much to take a bite of the cake, and his kind 
sister would gladly have given it to him. What did he do? 

“Jennie,” said he, ‘‘you must run right out of the room 
away from me with that cake, and Dll keep my eyes’ ‘shut 
while you go, so that I shan’t want it.” 

And when I heard of this, 
many times when children, and grown-up people too, if they 
would remember little Henry’s way, would escape from sin 
and trouble. 


The Best Gift. 

In the old schools of philosophy it was usual for the 
pupils to bring a present to their teacher at the commence- 
ment of each term. On one of the occasions when the 
disciples of Socrates, one by one, were going up with their 
gifts, a poor youth hung back. But when all the others had 
presented their gifts, he flung himself at the feet of the sage, 
and cried, ‘‘O Socrates, I give thee myself.” And this is 
the gift which the Lord Jesus asks of you. Give Him your 
heart, yourself. 


The Ideal Christ. 

The sculptor Dannecker worked for two years at a statue 
of Christ. After he had done his best—as he thought—he 
asked a little girl into his studio, and when the child was in 
front of the statue, he said to her, ‘‘ Who is that?” The 
child looked, and said, ‘‘ A great man.” The German artist 
went away mournful: he had failed. He set to work again. 
He worked for six years more, and then he sent for that same 
childagain. The child looked, tears came into her eyes, and 
she said, ‘‘It is, ‘Suffer little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 
Dannecker was delighted ; he had chiselled out his concep- 
tion of Christ. 


Following Christ. 

~It is related in the annals of the Ottoman Empire that 
when Amurah IJ. died, which was very suddenly, his son 
and destined successor, Mohammed, was about a day’s 
journey distant in Asia Minor. 
in that fierce and turbulent monarchy is attended with peril. 
The death of the deceased Sultan was therefore concealed, 
and a secret message sent to the prince to hasten at once to 
the capital. On receiving the message, he leaped on a 
powerful Arab charger, and, turning to his attendants, said, 
‘* Let him who loves me follow!” This prince-became one 
of the most powerful sovereigns of the Ottoman line. Those 
who proved their courage and loyalty by following him in this 
critical moment of his fortunes were magnificently rewarded. 
There is another Prince—the Prince of Peace—who says 

to those around Him, ‘‘ Let him who loves Me follow.” 


I thought that there are a great — 


Every day of interregnum _ 
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_ xxxiii, 


Genesis. 


xxxiii—Robertson (F. W.), Notes on Genesis, 116. 
‘Tristram (H. B.), Land of Israel, 144. 
Xxxili, Dee and For. Evang. Rev., xxxvi. 714 (White- 
aw). 
, _Homilist, xxx. 106 (Smythe). 


3.—Quiver, 1879, 403 (Macmillan). 
XXxili. 4.—Trench (R. C.), Brief Thoughts and Meditations, 


xxxiii, §.—Christian World Pulpit, xxviii. 305. 
_ Church of England Magazine, lxiv. 200 (Davies). 
Pulpit, Ixiii. 501 (Statham). 


_ ‘XXXili. 9, II, 13.—Spurgeon (C. H.), My S. Notes, 19, 21. 


XXxili. 14.—Presbyterian Review, 1885, 320. 
_Sunday Magazine, 1879, 918 (Havergal). 
xxxlil, 317.—Brit. and For. Evang. Rev., xxxvi. 716 
(Whitelaw). : 
Homiletic Quarterly, iii. 543. 
xxxiii, 19,—Churchman, xiii. 20 (Girdlestone). 
Xxxili, 20.—Plain S, by Contributors to the Tracts for the 
Times, x. 296. 
xxxiv. 1.—Fraser (J.), Parochial S., 220. 
Brit. and For. Evan. Revy., xxxvi. 718 (Whitelaw). 
Plain S. by Contributors to the Tracts for the Times, 
x. 29 
xxxv.—Dods (M.), Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 119. 
Robertson (F. W.), Notes on Genesis, 121. 
Christian Treasury, xviii. 142. 
xxxv, 1.—Spurgeon (C. H.), S., xxiv., No. 1395. 
Brit. and For, Evang. Rev., XXXVi. 719 (Whitelaw). 
Clerical Library : Expository S. on the Old Test., 45. 
Homilist, xxiii. 34 (Deane). 
Studies for the Pulpit, ii. 140. 
xXxxv. I-3.—Christian World ve iv. 25 5 (Barfield). 
xxxv. I-5.—Homilist, xxx. 176. 
xxxv, I-15.-—Pulpit, Ixviii. 341 (Molyneux) 
Xxxy. 3.—Oosterzee (J. J. van), Year of Salvation, ii. 366. 
Homilist, xvi. 316. 
XXKV. 5-II. —Homiletic Magazine, xi. 8. 
xxxv. 6-15.—Homilist, xxx. 350. 
xxxv, 8.—Boyd (A. K. H.), Graver Thoughts, iii. 45. 
xxxy. 10,—Christian World Pulpit, v. 340 (Roberts). 
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Jndex fo Modern Sermons, 


Genesis. 


xxxv. 18.—Spurgeon (C. H.), Evening by Evening, 68. 

XXxxv. 27-29.—Brooke (S. A.), S., i. 333. 

XXxxv,. 29,—Robertson (F. W.), Notes on Genesis, 126, — 
Homilist, xxxi. 173. 

Xxxvi. 24.—Expositor, 2nd Ser., vi. 352 (Gibson). 


| Xxxvil. Sy toe: (G.), Eden to Patmos, 29. 


Dods (M.), Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 139. 
Robertson (F. W.), Notes on Genesis, 135. 
Wells (J.), Bible Children, 35. 

xxxvil. I.—Homiletical Library, iii. 89. 

Xxxvil, I-11.—Taylor (W. M.), Joseph the Prime Minister, 7. 
Christian World Pulpit, xiii. 358 (Craig). 

Xxxvil. I-36.—Clerical Magazine, iv. ae 

xxxvil. 2,—Bibliotheca Sacra, 1887, 553. 
Church of England Magazine, oe 421 (Calthrop). 
Homilist, xxxii. 

XXXVil. 3. —Cox (S .), Expositor’s Notebook, 31. 
Geikie (C.), Sas ee Portraits, 60. 
Jones (W.), S 
Vaughan (J.), ‘s. oe Children, iv. 317. 
Wilberforce (S.), Heroes of Bible History, 61. 
Williams (J.), Characters of the Old Testament, 72. 
Wilson (T.), S., 153. 
Contemporary Pulpit, vii. 166 (Abbott). 
Homilist, xxxii. 295, 
Quiver, xxiv. (1889) 145 (Macmillan). 

XXxvil, 5-1I.—Homilist, xv. 301. 

xxxvil. 8.—Homiletical Library, i iii. 87. 

XXXVii. I es —Taylor (W. M.), Joseph the Prime Minister, 


XXXxVil. 14, . --Bibliotheoa Sacra, 1887, 553. 

xxxvii. 18.—Parker (J.), Hidden Springs, 140. 

xxxviil, 18-36.—Homilist, xxxiii. 349. 

xxxvii. 19. Christian World Pulpit, xxvii. 262 (Barrow), 

XXXVil. 20, ge (J.), Character Studies in the Old 
eheste, 

XXXVIl. 28,—- Pulpit, Ixvi. 190 (Moffat). 

XXXVil. 33.—Homiletic Magazine, xii. 139. 

XXxvil. 34.—Studies for the Pulpit, i. 221. 

XXXVii. 35.—Vaughan (C. J.), Temple S., 247. 

Xxxvil. 36.—Preacher’s Monthly, vil. 167. 


BH UWlode? Preacher and a Worder 
Bearer. 
By tHE Rey. G. M. Puitps, B.D. 


THAT passage in the tenth of Acts which describes 
the interview between Peter and Cornelius, con- 
tains two verses which suggest respectively some 
characteristics of a model preacher, and some 


characteristics of a model hearer. 


a. Mex. 26: “Stand up; I myself also am a 
man.” Here we have (1) The Humility that is 
both becoming and necessary in a preacher of the 
gospel. His aim should be as far as possible to 
lose sight of himself, in order to make men see 
and hear the blessed Saviour. (2) The possibility 
of Sympathy between preacher and hearer, without 


which little good can be done. ‘There is a clear 
advantage in the fact that Christ’s servants are 
merely men: they have themselves needed and 
tried the remedy they bring. (3) The holy Bold- 
ness of him who delivers a message he has got 
from God. His work is done with prophetic 
courage and zeal. He can truthfully say, with real 
humility, and with justifiable pride, ‘I myself also 
am @ man.’ 

b. Ver. 33: ‘Now therefore are we all here 
present before God, to hear all things that are 
commanded thee of God.” These words of 
Cornelius show him to have been a model hearer. 
(1) We have here the fundamental thought under- 
lying true worship: ‘We are all here ‘present in 
the sight of God.” When we say, “Let us worship 
God, *the reference is not to an absent Divinity, 
but to a present Saviour. (2) We have here a fine 
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description of the hearer’s attitude to the word 
preached, It is, “all things that have been com- 
manded thee of the Lord.” The hearer may fairly 
expect that Christ will use His servant, and, week 
after week, lay upon his heart the word to be 
spoken. (3) “To hear,” in the phrase “to hear 


Requests and Replies. 


What is the best New Testament Greek Lexicon 7 
E. S. 
Dr. Thayer’s translation of Grimm’s Greek- 
English Lexicon, which is a treasury of the results 
of exact scholarship.—B. F, WEsrcorr. 


What is the best Latin Dictionary for interpreting 
such modern Latin as Bengel’s Gnomon 7—E. S. 

I doubt if there is any special dictionary for 
Commentators’ Latin. Probably an old-fashioned 
dictionary, like Ainsworth’s, would contain a larger 
proportion of the words. Later books are, as a 
rule, based more strictly on classical usage.—W. 
SANDAY. 


Which is the best handy book replying clearly and 
fairly to anti-Christian writers P—E. S. 

That is a hard question, because Apologetics is a 
wide word. Some direct you to books on Zhezsm, 
against Agnosticism in its many forms; which 
you may be told are not wanted, because their 
doubts don’t lie in that direction at all. Others 
refer you to books like Prebendary Row’s, which 
I myself never cared about. 

In fact, I have never cared about books 
of General Evidence, that undertake to make 
everything straight. As every study is now sfectad- 
ized—Natural History and Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, etc., so I myself have always resorted 
to books on special features of divine truth. 

Sorry to send you no better reply to your re- 
quest.—D. Brown. 


Heb. i. 6.— The Authorized Version is: ‘‘ Again, 
when He bringeth in the first-begotten into the 


all things,” seems to be used in the full sense of — 
“to hear and obey.” To know the way of salva- — 
tion is not enough ; we must walk in it. It is not — 
enough to hear Christ saying, “ Follow me}; wes 
must arise and follow Him. It is not enough to 
learn that faith saves ; we must believe and live. 


world.” The Revised Version: “When He 
again bringeth in the first-born into the world.” 
What difference in meaning is intended ?— 
W. G. S. 

The A. V., and the margin of the R. V., make 
the sixth verse simply the third in a series of 
quotations, of which the fifth verse contains the 
first and the second. The text of the R. V. follows 
the order of the words in the original, and shows 
at least (though with some hesitation) that the 
passage may refer to a second advent, or “ bring- 
ing-in” of the Son, distinct from the historical 
manifestation spoken of in the second verse. The 
tense of the verb is aorist conjunctive, which in 
such constructions corresponds with the Latin 
futurum exactum (Winer, § 42, 5); and conse- 
quently the rendering in the margin—“shall have 
brought in”—is the more accurate.’ In favour of 
the literal rendering might be further urged the 
position of “again” (wdAw ; of Grimm, s.v.), which 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews is nowhere used in 
enumerations parenthetically; the place in Deut. 
(LXX. xxxii. 43), from which the citation is pro- 
bably taken, and where the subject seems to be 
Jehovah’s final revelation of Himself in mercy and 
judgment ; and other teachings of the writer as to 
the relative position of the Son and the angels. 
The Son in His historical manifestation is “‘ made 
for a little while lower than the angels” (Heb. ii. 
9); but that subjection terminates at the Cross, or 
at least at the Ascension. And elsewhere it is in 
His state of exaltation that the Son is superior to 
the angels (gf Eph. i. 21; Phil. ii. g-11; 1 Pet. iii. 
22). On grammatical grounds therefore, and on 
exegetical, it is better to follow the revisers in mak- 
ing the sixth verse an allusion to something else 
than the Incarnation or the period of the First- 
born’s actual life upon earthh—R. Wappy Moss. 
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Study. 


A ist of subjects will be given, covering a moderately wide 
range of study, upon which short papers may be written. 
‘These papers will be read by competent authorities in the 
department of study to which they belong; and to those 


whose papers are judged the best a list of books will be sent ~ 


from which a selection may be made. The Publishers offer 
such volumes as Dorner’s E¢hics, Lichtenberger’s History of 
German Theology, Orelli’s Commentaries, Piinjer’s Christian 
The papers should be (1) accurate 
and (2) readable ; and in length they may run from two to 
three thousand words. 

Papers received by the 1st May will be reported upon in 
June; papers received by the 1st July will be reported upon 
in August ; and so on every second month, 


SUBJECTS PROPOSED FOR PAPERS. 


I. Exposrrory.—1. The translation and meaning of Job 
xix. 25-27. 2. An exposition of Psalm cx. 3. Some point 
of “ Introduction” to St. John’s Gospel. 4. An exposition 
of Philippians ii. 5-11. 5. “Note” on the ‘‘Sin unto 
death” of 1 John vy, 16. ; 


II. THEOLOGICAL.—1. The Anger of God. 2. Some 
recent literature on the Atonement. 3. The Agnostic and 
Prayer. 4. The Work of the Holy Spirit on Christ. 


A review of Professor Robertson 

2. Or of Dr. Simon’s 
Or of Canon Westcott’s 
5. The Bible in Ruskin’s 


III, LireRARyY.—I. 
Smith’s Religion of the Semites. 
The Redemption of Man. 3. 
Hebrews. 4. Dr. Déllinger. 
Writings. 


+ 
> 


Literature of the *Zarger Hope.” 


R. GREGORY, 


BY THE REV. J. 


The Preacher's Magazine, April 1890. 


For Universalism—Dr. Cox: Salvator Mundi, and The 
Larger Hope (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d., 1s.); Jukes: Zhe Resti- 
tution of all Things (Longmans, 3s. 6d.); also Archdeacon 
Farrar : Eternal Hope, and Mercy and. ' Judgment (Macmillan, 
6s., 10s. 6d.). On the other side of the question—Randles’ 
For Ever (Wesleyan Conference Office, 5s.) ; Pusey’s What 
is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment ?. (Rivingtons, 
3s. 6d.) ; J. R. Gregory, An Examination of the Doctrines of 
Conditional Immortality and Universalism (Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office, 2s. 6d.). Perhaps the best book on the entire 
subject of the future life is Zhe Hereafter, by J. Fyfe (T. & 
T. Clark, 7s. 6d.). It has been published only a few 
weeks. ° 
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Gt the Literary CaBfe. 


Expositions. By Samuel Cox, D.D. 4 vols., new editions. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1890, 7s, 6d. each. 


It is said that if a reviewer reads his author’s preface he 
does very well, We believe that reviewers do much more 
than that. We will be so bold as to say that we believe the 


_modern reviewer is one of the most conscientious of men ; and 


that the popular misconceptions are due to the shortcomings 
of an able but irresponsible race, who passed away while 
the great art was in its boisterous boyhood. No reviewer 
now writes down ‘‘ This will never do!” before he has seen 
what colour of paper the book is printed on. The modern 
reviewer is even one of the hardest driven of professional 
men, whose life, but for the yearly half-holiday of the ‘‘ dull 
season,” would scarcely reach the average of a publican’s. 
When we hear, as in these days we so often hear, in respect 
of our finest litterateurs, that the golden bowl has been 
broken all too soon, we often wish to put this question: 
What was the average of his yearly reviews? There are two 


men only who in this matter have been a standing wonder— — 


Dr. Littledale and Mr. Spurgeon. But, alas! the silver 
cord is now snapped in the case of the former ; and is it not 
said in the case of the latter that Mentone is now become 
well-nigh a residence? The conscientious modern reviewer 
does more than read his author’s preface. 

Yet in respect of these four handsome volumes of Exposi- 
tions by Dr. Cox we have at present done no more. We 
might not have done so much, for we know the books 
thoroughly well already, had we not been curious to see if 
the old, frank, fascinating prefaces still stood in these new 
editions ; and having found them there, we once more came 
under the spell and read them through. But we shall not do 
our readers the injustice to suppose that they do not know 
them, or the books they introduce. We shall say this only, 
that, of the four volumes, the second is most to our liking. 
Its exposition of the Gospel to the Greeks (John xii, 20-31) 
is alone worth the price of the volume. 


The Credentials of the Gospel: A Statement of the Reason of 
the Christian Hope. By Joseph Agar Beet. London: 
Wesleyan Methodist Bookroom, 1889, 2s. 6d. 


“The Credentials of the Gospel” is the title which Pro- 
fessor Agar Beet gives to the Nineteenth Fernley Lecture, 
delivered by him at Sheffield in August 1889. It is a well- 
bound demy 8vo volume of 200 pages. We presume the 
Fernley foundation provides assistance in the publication of 
the Lectures : we cannot otherwise account for the marvel of 
cheapness they always are. They contain some contributions 
to theology of permanent value, such as Pope’s Person of 
Christ, to name one of the earliest Lectures. 

Mr. Beet’s Lecture will take its place beside the best of the 
series, We do not like the title of the book ; either the word 
“© Cyedentials,” which is clumsy, or the word ‘‘ Gospel,” 
which for his purpose is too narrow. But it must be an ex- 
ceedingly difficult matter to get a new and descriptive title 
to a book of evidences ; and we do not know that Mr. Beet’s 
is more unsatisfactory than, ¢g., Conder’s ‘‘The Basis of 
Faith,” or Wace’s ‘‘The Foundations of Faith,” or Row’s 


a 


‘¢ Christian Evidences viewed in relation to Modern 


Thought,” all admirable books, as Mr. Beet says, notwith- 
standing their titles. 


And we do Mr. Beet no more than 
justice when we say that, title and all, his Fernley Lecture is 
worthy to stand alongside the best of them. The process of 
proof being inductive, we do not get a statement of the 
“Gospel” till we reach the 147th page. He there says: 
‘The Christian faith may be thus stated. We believe that 
the visible universe and ourselves were made and are now 
controlled by an intelligent and loving Creator, Himself 
without beginning ; that with Him from eternity is one per- 
sonally distinct from Him, yet sharing to the full His in- 
finite knowledge, power, and love, the Eternal Son of God ; 
that in order to save and bless the whole human race, God 


- joined to Himself in unique alliance, and enriched with 


special knowledge of Himself, one ancient nation ; that for 
the same end, and in this sacred nation, the Eternal Son 
assumed human form and lived a man among men; that He 
announced eternal life for all who should believe and obey 
Him ; that, in order to harmonize the pardon of sinners with 
the justice of God, He submitted to die; that He rose from 
the dead and ascended to heaven ; that from His throne the 
risen Lord anointed His followers with His own power and 
with the Spirit of God that they might carry to the ends 
of the earth the good news of salvation and eternal life ; 
and that He will return to raise the dead and to judge all 
men.” 

That is a large order for 200 pages. But Mr. Beet’s 
method enables him to cover it with surprising success. He 
is the owner of a terse literary style ; he is skilful in arrange- 
ment; and he never goes over the same ground twice, or 


proves what is admitted already. To illustrate his method 


within our limits is impossible. But what zs possible, and a 
great pleasure besides, is heartily to recommend the book 
itself. 


New Points to Old Texts. By James Morris Whiton, Ph.D. 
London: James Clarke & Co,, 1889, 3s. 6d. 

The ‘old texts” are these twelve—2 Cor. v. 18-20; John 
viii. 12; Johni. 4; Rom. vi. 4; Job xxi. 155 Acts xvii. 28; 
1 Kings xviii. 21; 2 Kings ii. 15; 2 Tim. i. 7; Mark ii. 
TO=12 3. PS, CXXXVI, Is And Ges, XVee toes. be ney: 
points” arise from the application to these texts of the 
doctrine of evolution. Mr. Whiton accepts that doctrine 
unreservedly, and applies it fearlessly. His sympathy is 
more with science than dogma, with life than doctrine. The 
third sermon, under the startling title, ‘‘ Life and its In- 
carnations,” is the most interesting and suggestive. 


Thy Kingdom Come: A Sermon. By Rev. John Smith, 
M. A. Edinburgh. Some Considerations bearing on the 
Waturalness and Reasonableness of the Atonement. By 
Rev. Thomas Dunlop, Bootle. Both Edinburgh : 
Andrew Elliot, 1890. Christ cannot be Hid. By the 
Rev. James Fleming, B.D., Canon of York. London: 
“Home Words” Office. 


We are always glad to receive single sermons, provided 
they are good. Mr. Elliot sends two, which are more valu- 
able, whether from a literary or a theological point of view, 
than many pretentious volumes. It will be enough for those 


who read Mr, Smith’s sermon in THE 
for February, to say that this missionary 
earnest, as thoughtful, as beautiful. Its text is Mati 
Mr. Dunlop’s is scarcely a sermon, being, properly speaki 
the Address from the Chair of Liverpool Congregati 

Board of Ministers; January 13, 1890. But it is really 
powerful expository | discourse, of which the text might 
been 1 Cor. xv. 22—** As in Adam all die, even so in Chri 
shall all be made alive.” 
on no account miss it. 
apologetic, and one of the most interesting bits of personal — 
testimony we have ever read, Lighter and more directly 


evangelical and hortatory is Canon Fleming’s sermon on the 


text, Mark vii. 24. 


The Forgiveness of Sins. By John Ross, M.A., Rector of 
the High School of Arbroath. Arbroath, 1890. 


“‘The great mystery of the future,” says Canon West- 
cott, “‘is not punishment, but forgiveness.” And again— 
‘* Nothing superficially seems simpler or easier than forgive- 
ness. Nothing, if we look deeply, is more mysterious or 
more difficult. With men perhaps forgiveness is impossible. 
True forgiveness involves two things—a perfect knowledge 
of the offence, and a perfect restoration of love. Nature 
knows no forgiveness. With her there is no return of oppor- 
tunity, no obliteration of the past. There is no exaggeration 
in the startling thought of a recent writer, that it would be 


possible, with powers not different in kind from our own, to ~ 


read backwards in the succession of physical changes the 
history of our earth, to hear again the last cry of the murdered 
slave cast into the sea, and to look again on the last ripple 
of the water that closed over him.” 

These sentences may be found in Zhe Historic Faith, 
where Dr. Westcott is expounding the words of the Apostles’ 
Creed : 
same words of the Creed Mr. Ross begins his little book ; and 
its earlier part might not unfairly be described as a com- 
mentary upon the sentences we have quoted. Science, being 
a reflexion of nature, disbelieves in the possibility of forgive- 
ness. Its text is, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” But science is only in harmony with the universal 
belief of the heathen world, ancient and modern. ‘‘ For 
myself,” says Professor Monier Williams, ‘I claim that in 
the discharge of my duties for almost forty years, I have 
devoted as much time as any living man to the study of these 
sacred books, and I have found the one keynote, the one 
diapason, so to speak, of all these sacred books. Whether 
it be the Vedas of the Brahmin, the Puranas of the Saiva, the 
Koran of the Mahometan, the Zend Avesta of the Parsee, or 
the Tripitaka of the Buddhist, the one keynote, the one 
reference which you will find through all of them, is sa/vation 
by works. They all say salvation must be purchased, must 
be bought with a price—the sole purchase-money must be 
our own works and deservings.” Turn to Egypt. Read the 
Book of the Dead. What is it that the departed soul must 
be able to say at the judgment-seat, before he can enter into 
life?—‘‘T have not blasphemed ; I have not stolen 302 sete: 
etc. If a man could say that—well; but if not?—TZzhere 
was no gospel in Egypt for publicans and sinners. 

But what were the heathen sacrifices for? Were they not 


Students of that pivot text must 
But its close is in itself a great — 


‘*T believe in the forgiveness of sins.” With the- 
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to expiate sin and obtain forgiveness? No. ‘‘ What 
use, then, of all our gifts to the gods?” asked Socrates. 
** What else do you think except honour and reverence, and, 
as I just now mentioned, gratitude,” was the answer? And 
sometimes less noble uses than these—to prognosticate the 
future, to avert ill omens, and for bribery. But as for atone- 
ment : ‘* What atonement,” asks Aischylus, ‘‘can be made 
for blood spilt upon the ground?” ‘* There remaineth a 
stain ineffaceable, which crieth for vengeance. All the rivers 


in the world will not wash away blood.” Even the Jewish _ 
sacrifices were not intended to obtain the pardon of the indi- 


vidual’ssins, At this point Mr. Ross enters upon debateable 


_ ground—ground which some would contest his right to inch 


by inch. His claim to hold it is this. There zs a progressive 


_ revelation of pardoning grace in the Old Testament ; but it 
is not expressed in sacrifice, nor found in the ritual of the 


priest ; it is heard from the lips of the prophet. Make out 
a list of the prayers for pardon in the Old Testament—not 
one of them looks for the forgiveness of sins on the ground of 
any sacrifice, substitute, or expiation. There were “ sin- 
offerings,” but they were few and small in comparison with 
other sacrifices, and they were meant to cover unwitting 
faults and ceremonial mistakes, not sins of heart and will. 
The propitiation made on the great day of atonement was 
for the people in their national, not their individual capacity. 
And it, also, was only for sins of ignorance, as we find asserted 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. No sin-burdened soul could 
** trust its guilt was there.” The prophets alone proclaimed 
forgiveness, through a Deliverer who had yet to come.. The 
ritualists of Christ’s day—the Pharisees—knew two classes 
of men: the just who needed no repentance, and the 
publicans and sinners who needed it, but for whom there 
was none. 

“The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” It is ¢#e original thing in the gospel. It is the 
gospel. 

But how? Mr. Ross was not bound to give us a theory of 
the Atonement, which was certain to lay him open to criti- 
cism, though no other thing in the book did. But he 
modestly calls it only half a theory, and presents it with a 
grace that disarms our criticism, while also with an ability 
that commands our respect. Unfortunately our report of it 
must want all that, He founds it upon the great law in 
nature of the conservation of energy. Energy may change 
its form, but is never extinguished or annihilated. It may 
appear as motion, as heat, as light, as electricity, as vital 
action. The effects of sin cannot be annihilated. They may 
fall on the sinner himself, or they may be diverted and ex- 
pended on another in some form. Ifa man owes you money 
and you forgive him, you are just out of that money; you pay 
for it yourself. It is like free education ; the State pays for 
it. So, if God forgives us freely, He must just pay for it 
Himself ; He must suffer for our sins Himself, This He did 
in Christ. 

Horace Bushnell has a great sermon, in which he says that 
the Cross of Christ is God’s sorrow for sin seen in action ; 
and not only so, it is God Himself undergoing willing suffer- 
ing for sin. The power of the Cross, he says, lies in this, 
that it is the visible, historical, self-offering of God for sin. 
“ God Himself, undergoing willing suffering for sin ””—that 
is what Mr. Ross calls his half-theory of the Atonement. 
Some one must undergo the suffering ; for suffering, like 
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energy, cannot be annihilated, can only be transmuted. 
God, in Christ, endures it instead of the sinner. 

But ‘half-theory ” does not mean that Mr. Ross takes no 
account of the other side. He is equally ‘‘scientific” in his 
presentation of the law of righteousness. By the law that 
action and reaction are equal and opposite, if our sins were 
laid on Him, His righteousness redounds to us in a real, not 
an imputed sense. We become the righteousness of God in 
Him, The law of sin and death works on, producing its 
appropriate moral and physical results, but a new “‘law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus” works in us in the opposite 
direction, and ultimately sets us free from the law of sin and 
death. 


The Cross and Crown Cards: Christ before the Jewish and 
Roman Tribunals. By the Rev. C. Neil, M.A. Lon- 
don: Nisbet & Co, Cards, 6d. each, paper edition 3d. 


The Rev. C. Neil, M.A., incumbent of St. Matthias’, 
Poplar, possesses one of the rarest of literary gifts—the gift 
of orderly arrangement. We were greatly struck by an 
article of his recently in the magazine of which he is editor, 
The Theological Monthly, under the heading, ‘‘ The Epistle 
to the Ephesians Self-interpreted.” It was one of the most 
luminous commentaries on the Epistle we ever saw, and there 
was not a word of comment in it; the light was cast by 
simply printing the text in such a way as to bring out at a 
glance the order of its leading and its subordinate thoughts. 
That gift Mr. Neil has now applied to a more difficult task, 
whereby he has made clear as the noon one of the most per- 
plexing portions of the gospel narrative—Christ’s trials before 
the Jewish and Roman tribunals. The cards can be hung on 
the wall, and teachers who will let their Bible classes look at 
them, will find that the labour of elaborate explanation is 
saved, and the subject much better understood. 


“ Church Bells” Portrait Gallery, ‘Church Bells” Office, 
1890, 7d. each. 


The clerical portraits are an attractive feature of the weekly 
issue of ‘‘ Church Bells.” They are now to be printed on fine 
paper, and, accompanied by a careful biographical sketch, 
published in monthly parts of 16 pages each. Part I. con- 
tains the Bishops of Carlisle and Salisbury, Canon Elwyn, 
and the Earl of Meath. Part II. contains Bishop Light- 
foot, Canon Liddon, Dr. Littledale, and Prof, Sir G. G, 
Stokes. Part III., the issue for March, has the Bishop of 
Rochester, Bishop Coxe of New York, Preb, Hannah, and 
Sir John Stainer. 


+ 
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Shoe Sermons and Expositions of 
the UWtonth, 


Norre.—Of Monthly Magazines, the April issue is referred 
to. Of Weekly Periodicals, the number is given. 


B. (Banner, 1d.); B.C.M. (Bible Christian Magazine, 
6d.); B.M. (Baptist Magazine, 6d.) ; B.Mr. (British Mes- 
senger, 1d.) ; B, W. (British Weekly, 1¢.); B.W.P. (British 
Weekly Pulpit, 1d.); C. (Christian, td.); C.A. (Christian 
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Age, 1d.); C.Ad. (Christian Advocate, 1d.) ; C.B. (Church 
Bells, 1¢.); C.E.P. (Church of England Pulpit, 1d.) ; C.H. 
(Christian Herald, 1d.) ; C.L. (Christian Leader, 1d.) ; Ch; 
~ Mag. (Churchman’s Magazine, 1d.) ; Cm. (Churchman, 6d.) ; 
C.M. (Clergyman’s Magazine, 15.); C.Mn. (Christian 
Million, 1¢.); Con.R. (Congregational Review, Is.); C.P. 
(Contemporary Pulpit, 6d.) ; C.R. (Cambridge Review, 6d.) ; 
C.S.S.M. -(Church S.S. Magazine, 4d.); C.T. Church 
Times, 1d.); C.W. (Christian World, 1d.) ; C.W.P. (Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, 1¢.) ; E. (Expositor, 1s.) ; E.C. (Evan- 
gelical Christendom, 6¢.); E.Cm. (English Churchman, 
1d.); E.T. (Expository Times, 3¢d.); F. (Freeman, Id.) ; 
F.C. (Family Churchman, 1d.); F.T. (Footsteps of Truth, 
3d.); G.B.M. (General Baptist Magazine, 2¢.); G.W. 
(Good Words, 6d.); H. (Homilist, 6¢.); H.F. (Home 
Friend, 1d.) ; H.M. (Homiletic Magazine, Is.); H.R. ( Homi- 
letic Review, 1s.); IC.M. (Irish Congregational Magazine, 
1d.); I.E.G. (Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 1d.) ; L.W. (Life 
and Work, 1d.); M.N.C.M. (Methodist New Connexion 
Magazine, 6¢.); M.R. (Methodist Recorder, 1d.) ; M.S.S.R. 
(Methodist S.S. Record, 4¢.); M.T. (Methodist Times, 
1d.); M.T.P. (Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, 1d.); N. 
(News, 1d.) ; O.N.T.S, (Old and New Testament Student, 
6d.); O.S.M. (Original Secession Magazine, 6d.); P.C. 
(Presbyterian Churchman, 2d.); P.M. (Primitive Methodist, 
1d,); P. Mag, (Preacher’s Magazine, 4¢@.); P.M.M. (Primi- 
tive Methodist Magazine, 6d.); P.M. W. (Primitive Methodist 
World, 1¢.); Q. (Quiver, 6¢.); R. (Rock, 1d.); Re. (Record, 
4d.); S.C. (Scottish Congregationalist, 1d.) ; Sc.M. (Scots 
Magazine, 6d.); S.H. (Sunday at Home, 6d.); S.M. 
(Sunday Magazine, 6d.) ; S.S.C. (Sunday School Chronicle, 
1d.); S.T. (Sword and Trowel, 3d.); T.M. (Theological 
Monthly, 1s.); U.M.F.C.M. (United Methodist Free 
Churches Magazine, 6¢.); W. (Witness, Id.) ; .M. 
Worker’s Monthly, 2¢.); W.M.M. Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine, 6d.); W.M.S.S.M. (Wesleyan Methodist S.S. 
Magazine, 2d.); Y.M. (Young Man, Id.); Y.M.C.M. 
(Young Men’s Christian Magazine, 1¢.); Y.M.R. (Young’s 
Men’s Review, Id.) 
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Dr. Martineau’s new book, Zhe Seat of Authority 
in Religion, may not be the most permanent, but 
is undoubtedly for the present the most noticeable 
contribution to recent religious literature. It is 
hr than noticeable, it is in many ways a note- 
worthy book. In the department of New Testa- 
_ ment Criticism of the extremely negative kind, 
_ nothing of such importance has been seen since 
the appearance of Supernatural Religion. But 
Supernatural Religion was prentice work to this. 
_ Covering a much wider field, it witnesses on every 
page to a learning that has less parade but much 
greater reality ; and it possesses a charm of thought 
and language that will make it irresistible where 
Supernatural Religion was helpless. 


t 


The volume contains 600 pages, and is divided 
into five books, round the second of which interest 
will chiefly gather. ‘The title of this second book 
is: Authority Artificially Misplaced; and, in 150 
pages, it first subjects “the Catholics and the 
Church ec tOmara criticism which we see described 
(by Protestants). Hoa merciless ” and “ overwhelm- 


ing ;” and then deals, in a manner which, in inten- 
' Vor. I—g. 


testants and the Scriptures.” 


~ 


How do the Scriptures sustain this ‘atest and fuRS 


most brilliant assault ? 

Two hopeful signs may be discerned. 

First, the Protestant doctrine is not what ee 
Martineau conceives it to be. 

Protestantism does of stake everything upon 
the authenticity of the books of Scripture. The 
Reformers held that a book like the Hebrews was 
both canonical and inspired, though its authorship 
might not certainly be known. And Protestantism 
does zof point exclusively “to a field of divine 
revelation, discoverable only by the telescope, half- 
way towards the horizon of history.” It is Pro- 
testant doctrine to say that Revelation is a living 
Factor to-day : 

“* No dead fact stranded on the shore 


Of the oblivious years, 
- But warm, sweet, tender even yet.” 


t 


And this robs Dr. Martineau not only of many 
of his results, but of the very method by which he 
reaches them. 


The second hopeful sign is this: Dr. Martineau 
has taken up a position so extremely negative that 
it is impossible for him to maintain it. While the 
tendency of Baur’s school has been towards a larger 
and larger comprehension, so that Hilgenfeld, the 
present head of that school, admits three times as 
much of the New Testament to belong to the first 
century as Baur did, Dr. Martineau suddenly 
makes a leap backwards, and denies the genuine- 
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tion at least, is quite as unsparing, with “the Pro- 


. 


ness of every part of the New Testament, except 
“six letters of Paul, viz. 1 Thessalonians, Galatians, 


"Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Philippians.” 


‘The Gospels, the Acts, the Apocalypse, and all the 
rest of the Epistles are unauthentic and post- 
apostolic. 


In order to reach this result, he not only makes 
every particle of evidence, that shows the least 
hesitation, to dip his own way, but even resorts to 
plainly impossible feats of exegesis. A remarkable 
instance of the former is found in page 203, where 
the Epistle of Barnabas is assigned to a date later 
than A.D. 132; that is to say, 35 years later than 
Hilgenfeld places it, and 50 later than the date 
Weitzsiicker assigns to it. In this way he com- 
pletely removes it from the list of witnesses in 
favour of St. John’s Gospel. 

In the same way he destroys the testimony of 
Justin Martyr (p. 201). The famous passage of 
Justin’s he does not admit to be a quotation from 
John’s Gospel: ‘‘For Christ said, Except ye be 
born again (dvayevvn67re) ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. But that it is impossible for 


those who have been once born to enter into their 


mother’s womb is clear to all.” It is not the 
resemblance of that passage to John iii. 3, 4, that 
strikes Dr. Martineau, but the differences between 
them. And to make these greater, he says that 
the true reading in St. John is “from above,” 
though it is not about the reading that there is any 
question (for there is no other), but about the 
translation of the word (dvw@ev) which isread. And 
it is more than doubtful if the true translation is 
and not rather > as Justin 


*“from above,” “ again,’ 


Martyr has it. 


Of Dr. Martineau’s exegesis we must give one 
example. It is found on page 345. When our 
Lord said to the palsied man, “‘Son, thy sins are 
forgiven,” the scribes present accused Him in 
their hearts of blasphemy. To whom Christ 
made this reply: “That ye may know that the 
Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins 
(He saith to the sick of the palsy), Arise, take 
up thy bed, and go unto thine house” (Mark 
These words are generally supposed to 
mean that, by doing what could be put to the 
proof (viz. healing the man’s palsy), Christ vindi- 
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cated His power or authority to do that 


could not be so proved (viz. forgive his sins). — 
that is not Dr. Martineau’s view. There are, h 


says, “sins in heaven (i.e. sins in their spiritual 


aspect) which are reserved for the mercy of God 
alone.” And there are “sins on the earth,” by 


| which he means the physical results of sin, disease, 


—this palsy, for example. The latter, Christ, like 
other “human prophets,” had authority from God - 
to remit ; so that when He said to the man, “Thy 


sins are forgiven,” He simply meant that his disease 


was healed; and then to show that He had this 
authority, why, He just healed his disease and 
sent him home ! 

We admit that we have robbed Dr. Martineau’s 
exegesis of all its felicity of language, but we 
believe that we have given an accurate view of the 
exegesis itself. And we have just one question to 
ask: Does Dr, Martineau really believe that the 
Greek (éfovaiav exer 6 vids Tod avOparov et THs yns 
ddévat épaprias) will stand the rendering, “ to for- 
give sins on the earth”? 

It is the gallant endeavour to hold a position 
which cannot be held that has driven Dr. Mar- 
tineau to straits like these. 


In the April number of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review, which takes the place of the 
old Presbyterian Review, Professor De Witt, of 
New Brunswick, has some interesting Notes upon 
the eighth Psalm. His translation of the second 
verse differs considerably from that of the Revised 
Version : 

Reeve 
Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings hast Thou 
established strength, 
Because of Thine adversaries, 
That Thou mightest still the. 
enemy and the avenger. 


He describes the expression, ‘Thou hast 
founded a fortress” (1) 77D‘), as the central and 
controlling element in the first clause; and there 
is little doubt that, as against the Revised Version, 
he translates both verb and substantive correctly. 
The verb always signifies zo Jay a foundation for a 
building, not to complete (establish) the structure ; 
and the sense demands that the abstract word, 
“strength,” be taken here as poetically used for 


DE WITT. 

Of the praises of children, 
even babes unweaned, hast 
Thou founded a fortress, 

For response to Thy foes, 

To silence the hating and 
vengeful. 


ke, § rot egy 


Spataaa oie: “ stronghold.” 
: Cheyne—“ Thou hast founded a 


PrGhehola’ ic pain — “Thou hast founded a 


power, ze. a fortress, retreat, bulwark, rampart.” 
Then his translation of the second clause, “ for 

response to thy foes,” is obtained by a literal ren- 

dering of the preposition (19?) ““hecatise of." It 


_is simply (5) “for” prefixed to the shortened form 
_ of the word (733'5), which means “an answer ;” 


hence ‘for answer to, for response to.” This 


makes “silence” better than “still” in the last 
clause, and suits the subject of the first, 


the 
praises of the children. 


But a more important point is that in the first 
clause Professor De Witt comes very near to the 
sense, and even the words of the Septuagint, which 
our Lord quoted when He said (Matt. xxi. 16), 
“Have ye never read, Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise?” All 
agree that the translation of the Septuagint is, 
as Dean Perowne puts it, “clearly wrong,” for 
stronghold, not praise, is the meaning of the’word 
as it stands here. Still, the sezse is right; for the 
word translated “‘mouth” (78) is freely used for 
that which proceeds. out of the mouth. (sayzngs, 
Ps, xlix. 14), and here the context clearly suggests 
praise. It is out of the frazses of the children that 
the fortress is founded. 


Dr. Cheyne has an idea that the “ babes and 
sucklings ” of this psalm are ¢rwe believers, and refers 
for support of his interpretation to Matt. xi. 25, 
“J thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.” Professor De Witt makes no reference to 
this interpretation, which would, of course, create 
an additional difficulty in the application of the 
words made by Christ. The advantage which Dr. 
Cheyne gains is that a connection can then be 
traced between this verse and the rest of the 
psalm. Let it be granted that they who sing God's 
praises are the “Israelites indeed,” what more 
natural than that the psalmist should go on to 
describe the subject of their praises—the wonderful 
works of God? Of this Professor De Witt says 
nothing. But it seems possible, by following out 
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“Most editors — 
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a hint which Mr. Burgess gives in his most valu- 
able “ Notes” (Votes on the Hebrew Psalms, by the 
Rev. W. R. Burgess, M.A.: Williams & Norgate, 
2 vols.), to trace a natural connection between the 
verses of the psalm without resorting to Canon 
Cheyne’s interpretation of the words ‘babes and 
sucklings.” 


if 
| 


The subject of this song is stated in the first 
verse and repeated in the last. It is the glory of 
God’s great name 7 the earth, not in the heavens. 
The heavens tell of the glory of God certainly ; 
the moon and the stars show forth His majesty. 
But they are not the greatest manifestations of His 
power and glory. Greater than these is man him- 
self. ‘What is our hope or joy or crown of 
glory ?” cried the Apostle ; and he answered, ‘ Are 
not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus at 
His coming?” So the crown of glory of God is 
not the heavens, “the work of His fingers,” but 
the sons of men, created at the bidding of His 
loving heart, and made capable of love and obedi- 
ence. When, therefore, the enemy and avenger 
comes to seek to rob God of His glory, where 
shall he make his attack? Just where the adver- 
sary always does make his attack, where the glory 
is greatest, and the position weakest —on His 
servants, the Jobs and Simons among men. 
“Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to 
have you.” “But—” added Christ ; and we know 
what it meant. What is the psalmist’s du/? Says 
the psalmist, ‘God hath founded for Himself a 
fortress against the assaults of the adversary.” 
And this fortress, he adds, is in the very place 
where the attack has been made; in the hearts of 
men, in the love that gives itself forth in praise; in 
the weakest seemingly of all the creatures of His 
hand, even among the weakest of the weak, in the 
lips of babes unweaned. ‘The glory of God has 
always been most strikingly manifest in His choice 
of weak things to confound mighty. The founda- 
tion of His glory is in the earth, says the psalmist 
—in man, as contrasted with the universe of being ; 
in childhood, as contrasted with full-grown man- 
hood. 


We have mentioned Mr. Burgess’ (Votes on the 
Hebrew Psalms. Wet us refer to the book again in 
connection with two of the most difficult verses in 


an 
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the Psalter, the roth and 11th of Psalm cxvi. 
Let us look at some of the translations. 

With the words of the Authorized Version we 
are very familiar—“I believed, therefore have I 
spoken ; I was greatly afflicted; I said in my haste, 
All men are liars.” ‘The Revisers present quite a 
variety — 


10. I believe, for I will speak ; 

[Or, I believed, when I spake thus, | 
I was greatly afflicted : 

11. I said in my haste [or, alarm], 
All men are a lie [ Heb. liars]. 


Perowne differs widely from both— 
10. I believe (in Him) ;—for I must speak : 
I was greatly afflicted. 
11. I said in my confusion, 
‘* All men are liars.” 


Perhaps still further removed is Delitzsch’s 
rendering— 
to. I have retained faith, when I spake: 
“T am very sorely afflicted.” 
11. I have said in my despair : 
‘* All men are liars.” 


Cheyne wavers between two opinions, and 
frankly says that both connexion and rendering 
are obscure. In his “ parchment” edition of the 
Psalter he translates— 

to. I believed when (thus) I spoke, 
Though I was sore afflicted, 

11. Though I had said in mine alarm, 
“¢ All men are liars.” 


But in his Commentary (1888)— 
10, I was confident that I should speak (thus) ; 
but as for me, I was sore afflicted ; 
11. I said in mine alarm, 
** All men are liars.” 


In connection with the 11th verse, there is a 
famous pulpit effort to read and give the sense— 
““T said in my haste, All men are liars: Indeed, 
David, ye would have been safe enough had ye 
said it at your leisure”—the point of which is now 
lost under the new translation. ‘The revisers retain 
“haste,” but with hesitation, as the margin shows ; 
while in their rendering of the second line they 
endeavour to bring out their view of the sense of 
the passage, since they believe that the psalmist’s 
“hasty” words were not a sweeping indictment 


| The same idiom occurs in Ps. cxviii. 10, where 


against the veracity of his fellow-men, but the | 
philosophical statement that the life of man is vanit 
and vexation of spirit. The chief difficulty, ho 
ever, is not here. “Si 


It is in the roth verse that the perplexity lies. — 
The Authorized Version follows the Septuagint | 
(ériorevora, 610 €AdAnoa), “I believed, therefore have — 
I spoken.” But it is an impossible rendering ; for 
the conjunction in the Hebrew (*3) means decause, _ 
not therefore. It is this little conjunction which — 
creates all the difficulty. And the difficulty, as 
Mr. Burgess points out, arises from its fosttion. 
As it stands (JAIN "3 ‘N2ON7), the literal rendering 

“T have believed because I speak.” The decause 
seems misplaced. We expect, “ Because I have 
believed, I speak.” He explains that it is simply 
a Hebrew idiom: the conjunction, which ordi- 
narily precedes its verb, is placed after, for the 
purpose of throwing a strong emphasis upon 
the verb. We might express it in English thus: 
‘“‘It is because I have believed that I speak.” 


the R.V. gives no equivalent for the conjunc- 
tion at all, but which may be rendered: “ All 
nations compassed me about: it is in the name of 
the Lord that I will destroy them.” And again in 
Ps. cxxvill. 2, where the R.V. boldly transposes 
the little word: ‘‘ For thou shalt eat the labour of 
thine hands.” It ought to be: “It is the labour 
of thine own hands that thou shalt eat.” 

Thus the literal translation of the verses will be: 
“Tt is because I have believed that I speak (z.e. of 
God as gracious and righteous—-see the preceding _ 
verses). I myself was sore troubled; (and it was q 
then that) I said in my distrust, The whole human 
race is a failure.” 


Deon arnt 


_ This simple Hebrew idiom gives a very natural 
explanation of one of our Lord’s most gracious but 
most perplexing utterances. Who has not been 
puzzled with the words spoken of the woman that 
was a sinner: “ Her sins which are many are for- 
given, for she loved much; but to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little”? The clauses, we 
feel, ought to be transposed. But that is the order 
of the Greek, and much ingenuity has been ex- 
pended in efforts at explaining them as they stand. 
But what if the Greek is itself under the influence 


then translate: “It is because her many sins are 
forgiven that she loveth much; but to whom little 
is forgiven, the same loveth little”—and the whole 
difficulty is removed. 


= 
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The following characteristic note on Instrumental 
Music has been sent us from a letter of the late 
Professor Delitzsch :— 

: The Hebrew word smmer and the Greek fsadlein 
a 70 doubt originally signify o play on the harp ; but 
___ the language of the Old Testament embraces vocal 
and instrumental music in the one word simra. 
. When it is said in Ps. exlvii. 1, “It is good to sing 
: praises to our God,” it may with equal right be 


a 


this Hebrew idiom? St. Luke (the words occur 
Luke vii. 47) is full of Hebraisms. We should 
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rendered, “to harp to our God ;” for zamra (here 
infinitive) signifies to sing and to play. 

Since the time of David, song and music were 
an integral part of the Old Testament worship ; and 
the language has also a homonymous term for vocal 
and instrumental music—the Levitical players are 
called meshérerim, ‘ singers.” at 

If instrumental music is played in heaven (Rev. 
xiv. 2), it is permissible also here below in honour of 
God. ‘This one passage in the Apocalypse is alone 
sufficient to show that the ecclesia militans may, in 
the same manner as the ecclesia triumphans, take 
instrumental music into her service. No art is so 
ennobled in Scripture as music. ‘They make music 
in heaven. Accordingly I say in my Commentary 
on Genesis (p. 176), ‘“ music is eternal as love.” 


Professor Franz BMelitzech. 


In Professor Franz Delitzsch, who. passed away, 
after an illness of about five months, on March 4, 
1890, in his seventy-eighth year, Christian scholar- 
ship has lost one of its most highly gifted and in- 
fluential representatives. Though known probably 
to the majority of English students only by his com- 
mentaries upon parts of the Old Testament, these 
writings represent, in fact, but a part of the literary 
activity of his life, and, except to those who can 
read between the lines, fail entirely to suggest the 
wide and varied practical interests to which his 
energies were largely dedicated. The outward 
story of his life may be told briefly. He was 
born at Leipzig, February 23, 1813; and, having 
graduated at the University of his native city in 
1835, he became Professor at Rostock in 1846, at 
Erlangen in 1850, and at Leipzig in 1867, the last- 
named Professorship being retained by him till his 
death. From his early student days he devoted 
himself to the subject of theology, and laid the 
foundation of his knowledge of Hebrew literature 
(including especially its post-Biblical development 
in the Talmud and cognate writings), as well as of 
Semitic philology generally, under the guidance of 
Julius Fiirst, editor of the well-known Concordance 
(1840), and H. L. Fleischer, who was destined in 
future years to become the acknowledged master 
of all European Arabic scholars. What may be 
termed the two leading motives of his life, the 
desire, viz., to make the Old Testament better 
known to Christians, and the New Testament to 
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Jews, were first kindled in him by the apparent 
accident of his meeting in these early years two 
agents of the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. His first publications, 
which appeared during the time that he was 
Privatdocent at Leipzig, were, however, philological 
or historical. The first of all (if the writer is not 
mistaken) was a learned and interesting work on 
the history of post-Biblical Jewish poetry (Zur 
Geschichte Jiidischer Poesie, 1836), followed, in 
1838, by Wissenschaft, Kunst, Judenthum, Schilde- 
rungen und Kritiken, and fJesurun, set Lsagoge in 
grammaticam et lexicographiam linguae EHebraeae, in 
which, following his teacher, Fiirst, he developed 
etymological principles which were far from sound, 
and which afterwards, at least in great measure, he 
abandoned. In 1841 he edited avolume of Anekdota 
in illustration of the history of mediaeval scholasti- 
cism among Jews and Moslems. The next work 
which deserves to be mentioned is of a different 
kind—a devotional manual bearing the title of Das 
Sacrament des wahren. Leibes und Blutes Jesu 
Christi, which attained great popularity in the 
Lutheran Church, and has passed through several 
editions (the seventh in 1886). In 1842 there 
appeared a Dissertation on the life and age of 
Habakkuk, which was followed in 1843 by the first 
of his exegetical works, consisting of an elaborate 
philological commentary on the same prophet— 
part of a series of commentaries which was pro- 
jected by him at this time in conjunction with his 
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friend, C. P. Caspari, but of which the only other 
volume that was completed was the one on 
Obadiah (by Caspari). A treatise on Dee Biblisch- 
prophetische Theologie, published in 1845, closes the 
list of works belonging to the years during which 
he was Privatdocent at Leipzig. 

Not much of importance was published by 
Delitzsch during the Rostock period (1846-50) ; 
he was probably at this time engaged in preparing 
lectures, and also in amassing that store of 
materials which was to be utilized more fully in 
future years. The seventeen years of his Erlangen 
Professorship were more prolific. 1851 saw Das 
Hohelied untersucht und ausgelegt ; 1852 the first 
edition of his Geves?s—interesting from the fact 
that he already clearly recognised the composite 
structure of the book ; 1855 his System of Biblical 
Psychology, yemarkable for original but difficult 
thought and subtle speculations ; 1857 a Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, to which Bishop 
Westcott, in his recent edition of the same epistle, 
acknowledges gratefully his obligations; 1859-60 
the first edition of his Commentary on the Psalms ; 
1861-62 a monograph entitled Mandschriftliche 
Funde (notices of the textual criticism of the 
Apocalypse, and an account of the re-discovery 
by himself of the famous Codex Reuchlint,— 
a MS. of a.D. 1105 containing the Hebrew Text, 
with Targum, of the Prophets,—which had been 
used by Erasmus, but had since been lost) ; 
1864 and 1866 the first editions of his Com- 
mentaries on Job and Isaiah respectively (in the 
series edited by himself and C. F. Keil con- 
jointly). The Erlangen period was closed by a 
second edition of the Psalms (1867—incorporated 
now in the series edited with Keil), and the 
two instructive descriptive sketches of life in 
the time of Christ entitled /esws and Hillel 
(directed against Renan, and the eminent Jewish 
writer Abraham Geiger) and Artisan Life in the 
Time of Jesus. 

The literary activity of the last period of his 
life, the twenty-three years passed by him in his 
Professorship at Leipzig,, shows even greater 
versatility than that of his earlier years. His 
inaugural lecture is a study on Physiology and 
Music tn their relation to Grammar, espectally 
Hebrew Grammar. The studies on the age of 
Christ, just mentioned, were followed before long 
by others of a similar nature, viz. 4 Day in 
Capernaum (graphically written and learned), Sehe¢ 
welch ein Mensch! and José and Benjamin, a tale 
of Jerusalem in the time of the Herods. In 1869 
he published his System der Christlichen Apologetth, 
in 1873 and 1875 Commentaries, likewise in the 
series edited with Keil, on Proverbs, and on the 
Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, respectively. In 
1871, 1878, and 1886 there appeared three mono- 
graphs, full of minute and interesting researches, 
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entitled, Studies on the Origin of the Complutenstan — 
Polyglott ; in 1874, in honour of his former teacher _ 
and present colleague, Fleischer, Jidisch-Arabische — 
Poesien aus Vormuhammedischer Zeit; Ein Spect-— 
men aus Fleischers Schule als Beitrag sur Feter 
seines silbernen Jubiliums ; in 1885 a short | 
Biblical study, Der Messias als Versohner ; in 1889 
another, Sind die Juden wirklich das auserwahlte 
Volk? The publication of Wellhausen’s Geschichte 
Israels in 1878 aroused at once his critical sym- 
pathies and his theological antipathies; to the 
present writer he wrote not long afterwards in these _ 
words : “Ich lebe und webe in der Pentateuch- — 
ischen. Frage.” The immediate result was the — 
series of twelve papers called Pentateuch-kritische 
Studien in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft 
und Kirchliches Leben for 1880. In these papers 
Delitzsch discusses critically certain prominent 
questions (such as the laws respecting the Pass- 
over, the Tabernacle, Deuteronomy, the “ Law of 
Holiness ”) on which Wellhausen’s conception of 
the history of Israel turns, and, while frequently 
repudiating particular points in Wellhausen’s 
argument, recognises in his conclusions a large 
element of truth, Six other papers on cognate 
topics followed in the same periodical in 1882. 
About this time also two courses of his lectures 
were published in English from notes taken by one 
of his pupils—essianic Prophecies and The Old 
Testament History of Redemption (1880, 1881). 
Meanwhile he had been busy in the preparation 
of new and improved editions of many of his 
commentaries. Thus the fourth edition of his 
Genesis appeared in 1872, the fifth, incorporating 
the results to which his recent critical studies had 
led him, under the title Azz neuer Commentar 
tiber die Genesis, in 1887; Job reached a second 
edition in 1876, the Psalms a fourth edition in 
1883, Isaiah a fourth edition in 1889. In 1888 
a number of discourses and articles were reprinted 
by him in a volume called Jvzs ; Farbenstudien und 
Blumenstiicke ; here he gives freer scope than 
usual to his imagination, and treats a variety 
of topics half playfully, half in earnest, with in- 
imitable ease and grace. Professor Delitzsch’s 
last work was JMesstantsche Wetssagungen in 
Geschichtlicher Folge, the preface to which is dated 
only six days before his death. In this volume, 
which contains the lectures on this subject in the 
form in which they were last delivered by him in 
1887, his aim, he tells us, was to state the results 
of his lifelong study—“ eine Spatlingsgarbe aus 
alter und neuer Frucht ”—in a clear, compendious 
form, as a last bequest to those engaged in 
missionary work. 

One department of Delitzsch’s literary labours 
has been reserved purposely for separate notice. 
As remarked above, it was a guiding aim of his 
life to make the New Testament better known 


i | 


and to which he was a frequent contributor. In 


1870 it assumed a still more practical shape in an 
edition of the Epistle to the Romans in Hebrew, 
accompanied by a most interesting introduction, 
containing an account and criticism of existing 
translations of the New Testament into Hebrew, 
and valuable illustrations of the thought and 
phraseology of the apostle from Rabbinical sources. 
He did not, however, rest here. A series of 
Talmudische Studien, chiefly on linguistic points 
connected with the New Testament, which ulti- 
mately extended to 17 papers, had already been 
begun by him in the Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte 
Luthertsche Theologie und Kirche (1854-77) ;+ and 


in 1876-78 these were followed in the same 


periodical by another series of papers, Horae 
Flebraicae et Talmudicae, supplementary to Light- 
foot and Schoettgen, on the Hebrew equivalents 
of various New Testament expressions. These 
were, no doubt, “chips” from the great work on 
which he was at this time busily engaged ; for the 
desire of his heart, a new Hebrew version of the 
entire New Testament, was now on the point of 
being realized, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society having entrusted him with the revision 
of the version published by them. This revision 
was completed in 1877. The improvements which 
it contained were very numerous; nevertheless, 
it was capable of more; and these, due: partly to 
himself, partly derived from the criticisms and 
suggestions of other scholars (which Delitzsch always 
generously welcomed), were incorporated by him in 
the editions which followed (the gth,in 1889). It was 
in consequence of some suggestions tendered by him 
for this purpose that the present writer first made 
the acquaintance of Professor Delitzsch, and began 
a literary correspondence with him, which was con- 
tinued at intervals to the period of his last illness. 
An interesting account of Professor Delitzsch’s 
labours in connection with this subject has been 
written by himself in English in a pamphlet called 
The Hebrew New Testament of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (Leipzig, 1883). In its suc- 
cessive editions Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testa- 
ment has enjoyed a very large circulation, partly 
among Christian scholars, on account of the exe- 
getical interest attaching to it, and partly among 
Jews, for many of whom the primary documents of 
Christianity, set forth in their own language, have 
been found to possess a peculiar attractiveness. 
During the later years of his life, Delitzsch spent 
much time in the successive revisions of this work, 
and was unwearying in the effort to make it corre- 


spond more completely with the ideal which he 


1 See the subjects and dates in Zhe Hebrew New Testa- 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible Society, p. 35 f. 
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had set himself.t_ At the time of his death he had 
nearly completed his preparations for a tenth 


edition, which was to include such extensive im- - 


provements as to entitle it to be termed, in a 
certain sense, a “new” translation.2 It is to be 
hoped that the publication of this may not be 
unnecessarily delayed by the Bible Society. The 
translation, even in the editions which have already 
appeared, shows great scholarship and accuracy, 


‘and every page evinces the care that has been 


bestowed upon it. 

Such is the record, though even so not told quite 
fully,2 of Professor Delitzsch’s wonderfully busy 
literary life. It cannot surprise us that one who knew 
him well, and who found him working whilst lying 
propped up in bed during his last illness, should have 
remarked that he had never known a man who 
made uniformly such a careful use of his time. His 
nature was a richly-gifted one; and he had learnt 
early how to apply to the best advantage the talents 
entrusted to his charge. And yet he was no 
mere student of books. He had a singularly 
warm and sympathetic disposition ; he was in the 
habit of meeting his pupils informally in both social 
and religious gatherings; and he loved to make, 
and succeeded in making, many friends. His 
personality was an impressive one, and exerted a 
wonderful charm upon all who came within reach 
of its influence. A friend of the writer of this 
notice ‘told him, as evidence of his geniality of 
temper, that after he had been in his company for 
half an hour, he learned to know him better than 
he knew many men after a number of years. He 
loved England; and there are many both in this 
country and in America who still retain the vivid 
memory of kindnesses received from him in past 
years, while they were students at Leipzig, and 
who have heard with sorrow the tidings of his 
death. The present writer never had the privilege 
of meeting him personally, but he has received 
from him many most genial and friendly letters, 


1 See, most recently, his short papers in the Zxfosztor 
for February, April, and October 1889; twelve others, 
written by him during his last illness, and published in 
the Zheologisches Literaturblatt, 1889, Nos. 45-52, 1890, 
Nos. 1 and 2; and Saat auf Hoffnung, February 1890, 
pp. 71-74. The first of those in the 2xposztor is of 
importance as evidence of the friendly spirit in which 
Delitzsch and Salkinson, the author of another modern 
Hebrew version of the New Testament, which has sometimes 
been placed in rivalry with Delitzsch’s, regarded personally 
each other’s work. On the characteristics of these two 
Hebrew New Testaments, the writer may be permitted to 
refey to an article by himself in the Zxfosztor for April 1886 
(though it should be stated that some of the grammatical 
faults there pointed out in Salkinson’s translation have since 
been corrected). 

2 See Saat auf Hoffnung, February 1890, pp. 67-70, 74. 

3 For some minor writings, as well as several other articles 
in periodicals, and_in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie (Daniel, 
Heiligkeit Gottes, Hiob, etc.; see the list in vol. xviii. p. 
725), have, of necessity, been left unnoticed. 
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besides experiencing in other ways tokens of his 
regard. The depth and reality of his convictions 
‘are attested by many passages of his writings. His 
personal religion was devout and sincere. Mission 
work, especially among the Jews, interested him 
warmly ; he was much attracted by the movement 
among the Jews of South Russia in the direction 
of Christianity, headed by Joseph Rabinowitzsch, 
and published several Jrochures illustrating its prin- 
ciples and tendencies. Of his pamphlet, Lrnste 
Fragen an die Gebildeten jiidischer Religion, more 
than 4000 copies were disposed of in three months. 
The anti-Semitic agitation which broke out in 
Germany a few years ago deeply vexed him; the 
injustice of the charges and insinuations brought 
against the Jews by a Roman Catholic writer in 
1881 he exposed in a pamphlet entitled Rohting’s 
Talmudjude beleuchtet, which was followed by some 
other publications having a similar aim. 

As a thinker and author, though he is apt to be 
less successful in his treatment of abstract questions, 
and sometimes does not sufficiently hold his imagi- 
nation in check, Delitzsch is forcible, original, 
and suggestive. His literary style is altogether 
superior to what those who know it only through 
the medium of translations would suppose to be the 
case. His commentaries and critical writings are 
distinguished not less on account of the warm 
religious feeling which breathes in them than 
for the exact and comprehensive scholarship which 
they display. Thoroughness is the mark of all his 
works. His commentaries, from their exegetical 
completeness, take rank with the best that Germany 
has produced. He brings out of his abundantly 
furnished treasury things new and old. Among 
Christian scholars his knowledge of Jewish litera- 
ture was unsurpassed. Jewish views — though 
these, it is true, are often only of interest as 
curiosities—are noticed in his commentaries more 
fully than in those of any other modern scholar. 
In difficult and controverted passages, the inter- 
pretations adopted by different authorities, from 
the earliest times, are compactly stated. The 
successive editions of his commentaries invariably 
bear witness to the minute and conscientious labour 
bestowed upon them. It is not the least valuable 
of their characteristics that they incorporate, or con- 
tain references to, the latest notices or researches 
which have any important bearing upon the text. 
History, philology, criticism, travel, archzology, 
are equally laid under contribution by the keen-eyed 
author. One never turns to any of his commentaries 
without finding in it the best information available 
at the time when it was written. His exegesis, if 
occasionally tinged with mysticism, is, as a rule, 
thoroughly sound and trustworthy, attention being 
paid both to the meaning and construction of indi- 
vidual words, and also to the connection of thought in 
a passage as a whole. Delitzsch appreciated scholarly 
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feeling and insight in others, and acknowledg s- 
gracefully (in the Preface to the second edition of — 
Job) his indebtedness to the exegetical acumen — 
of that master of modern Hebraists, Ferdinand 
Hitzig. In the matter of etymologies, however, — 
Delitzsch never entirely disowned the principles 
which he had imbibed from Fiirst ; and hence, even 
to the last, he sometimes advocated derivations and 
connections between words, which are dependent — 
upon questionable philological theories, and cannot 
safely be accepted. ; 
Critically, Delitzsch was open-minded ; and, with 
praiseworthy love of truth, when the facts were 
brought home to him, did not shrink from frankly 
admitting them, and modifying, as circumstances 
required, the theories by which he had previously 
been satisfied. As was remarked above, he had 
accepted from the beginning, at least in its main — 
features, the critical analysis of Genesis ; and in the 
earlier editions of his Commentary on Isaiah he had 
avowed that not all the arguments used by ration- 
alists were themselves rationalistic. But as late as 
1872 he still taught that the Pentateuch, as we have 
it, was virtually a product of the Mosaic age. A 
closer study of the subject, however, which he was 
led to undertake by the appearance of Wellhausen’s 
History, convinced him that this view was not ten- 
able; and in the papers noticed above, written by 
him in 1880-82 (the substance of which is stated in 
a condensed form in the Introduction to his /Vew 
Commentary on Genesis), he embraced the critical 
view of the structure of the entire Hexateuch, 
treating Deuteronomy as being, in form, the work 
of a prophet of the age of Hezekiah, and allowing 
that the ceremonial law was not probably cast into 
its present shape until a later date still. While ac- 
cepting these conclusions, however, he holds rightly 
that each of the main Pentateuchal codes embodies 
elements of much greater antiquity than itself, and 
rests ultimately upon a genuine Mosaic basis. It 
is impossible here to explain Delitzsch’s views in 
greater detail. The importance of his change of 
position is twofold ; it is, firstly, a significant indica- 
tion of the cogency of the grounds upon which the 
critical view of the structure of the Old Testament 
rests; and, secondly, it is evidence of what some 
have been disposed to doubt, viz. that critical con- 
clusions, properly limited and qualified, are perfectly 
consistent with a firm and sincere belief in the 
reality of the revelation contained in the Old Testa- 
ment. In the matter of the authorship of the 
Psalms, though there are signs in his last edition 
that he no longer upheld so strenuously as before 
the authority of the titles, he did not make the con- 
cessions to criticism which might perhaps have been 
expected of him. In the case of the Book of 


‘Isaiah, the edition of 1889—which, by what was 


felt by both to be a high compliment, was dedicated 
conjointly to Professor Cheyne and the writer of this 


“notice—is accommodated throughout to the view 
of the origin and structure of the book generally 
accepted by modern scholars. 

Such is a sketch, only too inadequate and im- 
perfect, of Franz Delitzsch’s life and work. He 
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has left a noble example of talents consecrated to 
the highest ends. May his devotion to learning, 
his keenness in the pursuit of truth, his earnestness 
of purpose, his warm and reverent Christian spirit, 
find many imitators ! 


. Franz BD elitzscB: 


Che Tribute of a 


By tHE Rey. PROFESSOR 


THE last few months have been fateful months 
: in the theological record. England and Germany 
have both had the ranks of their most distin- 

___ guished divines sadly thinned. In Biblical scholar- 
ship both countries have suffered losses which 
cannot be immediately repaired. Of these losses 
. none touches a wider circle, none awakens deeper 
regret, than the one we have last to chronicle. 
___‘The death of the veteran Leipsic Hebraist, which 
took place on the 4th March, in the 78th year of 
his age, is an event which will be mourned as 
much in England and beyond the Atlantic as 
among his own people. It is the removal not only 
of one of the foremost of Christian scholars, but of 
a teacher revered and a friend beloved as few men 
-of learning have been in our time. It was. impos- 
sible to know Franz Delitzsch without feeling the 
magnetic influence of a strong and attractive per- 
sonality which compelled affection not less than re- 
spect. It was impossible to hear him without recog- 
nising in him one of the select students who gave 
character to the theology of Germany. His death, 
indeed, marks the close of a period of transition. 
He was the last representative of a remarkable 
group of academic teachers whose uncommon 
gifts, varied acquirements, and creative genius 
made the Universities of the Fatherland the great 
schools of theological thought. When these men 
took possession of their Chairs, the German mind 
ran largely in the channels of theological and 
philosophical inquiry. New lines of research were 
opened up ; original contributions were made to 
knowledge; new methods of investigation were 
struck out; and each of a dozen Universities had 
its man or men who won for it a European 
reputation in some particular department of re- 
search. Things have changed since then. ‘The 
German mind has been largely diverted into 
other directions. Fruitful work is still being 
carried on, and professors of acknowledged ability 
occupy the Chairs. But theology is not the domi- 
nant subject which it was thirty or forty years ago, 
neither are the Universities the centres of distinct. 
and world-wide theological impulse which they were 
then. We owe more than we have yet confessed to 


Friend and Pupi?. 
S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. 


men like Ewald, Rothe, Hofmann, Beck, Tholuck, 
Miiller, Dorner, Déllinger, not to speak of Schleier- 
macher, Neander, and others of earlier date. 
Among these later leaders of theological thought 
Franz Delitzsch held a position of highest honour, 
and exercised an influence which suffered no 
diminution even in his declining years. And there 
are few, to whatever critical school or ecclesiastical 
party they may belong, who will not heartily allow 
that both the honour and the influence were his by 
right. 

The circumstances of his career are soon told. 
They have been given by the present writer else- 
where,! and need only be briefly referred to here. 
He was born of Christian parents in Leipsic, on 
the 23rd February 1813, and was baptized there on 
the 4th March of the same year. He died, there- 
fore, on the 77th anniversary of his reception into 
the Christian Church. He had his education in the 
Gymnasium and University of the city of his birth, 
and to that city he remained fondly attached through 
his long life. With all his largeness of heart and 
world-wide sympathies, he was from first to last 
a Saxon patriot. He completed his academic 
studies in 1842, and in 1846 he was called to a 
Professor’s Chair in the University of Rostock. In 
1850 he was transferred to the Bavarian Univer- 
sity of Erlangen, where he continued to teach 
with enviable success for sixteen years. Erlangen 
had an old reputation as an exegetical school. 
During the period of Delitzsch’s tenure of office it 
rose to a higher distinction than it had ever en- 
joyed before, and attracted large numbers of students 
from many different countries. ‘The years spent in 
the small Bavarian town were among the happiest 
in his life. His hands were full of honourable and 
successful work. His fame as an academic teacher 
was at its height. He made his mark as a writer. 
Above all, he was surrounded by congenial friends, 
among whom Von Hofmann had the first place. 
In 1867, however, an opportunity was offered-hin of 
returning to his native Leipsic. He cotld mot 


resist the chance. ‘The last. twenty-three years “of \ 
his life were spent in the home of his childhood, in’ 


1 See the Expositor of June 1886. SN A 
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uninterrupted usefulness, indefatigable toil, and~ 


universal honour. They were not exempt from 
sorrow. The death of two sons of rare promise 
threw a shadow over their brightness. But they 
were years of a tranquil happiness, the springs of 
which lay in devotion to academic duty, genial 
intercourse with youth, deep piety, and concern for 
all that was good. ; 
His special, life-long, practical Christian inte- 
rest was in the conversion of Israel. There was a 
reason for this in his own religious history. In his 
early manhood philosophical speculation took a 
great hold of his mind, and made him a stranger 
to Christian faith. But before he left the Univer- 
sity he passed through a great change. This was 
due to a variety of causes, among which the most 
powerful was the personal influence of Christian 
men who happily came across his path at a critical 
period. He was introduced to a small circle of 
devout strangers, mostly from America, who were 
in Leipsic for a time. His intercourse with these 
revived earlier Christian impressions. He was 
greatly helped, too, by a preacher of the name of 
Hahn, who had himself been recovered from the 
reigning rationalism. But he owed most, probably, 
to Messrs. Goldberg and Becker, two missionaries 
of the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. Other influences acted upon him 
at a later period, and gave a tone at once to his 
piety and to his theology. But it was from these 
men that he received the first and most decisive 
impulse. They were the instruments of God in 
making him a new man. He gave up his passion 
for philosophical speculation, and dedicated him- 
self to sacred pursuits. He had had an early 
liking for Hebrew. He now threw himself, with 
all the energy of his forceful and enthusiastic nature, 
into the study of that language—resolved to possess 
the key to the Old Testament, in which he dis- 
covered the record of divine revelation. But 
neither then nor at any period of his career did it 


satisfy his sense of Christian obligation to confine © 


himself to the quiet life of the mere student. He 
felt the pressure of the call to active Christian 
work. He interested himself in philanthropic 
movements. Above all, he took the cause of 
Israel upon his heart. He became the champion 
of the hated Jew. He strove to protect him 
against the blind, persecuting enmity which unfor- 
tunately inspires so many even of the best men in 
Germany. He stood up for him when the current 
of popular sentiment ran fiercely against him, and 
when men of great and deserved authority in the 
Lutheran Church —like the well-known Court 
Chaplain Stocker—forgot both his rights and their 
own Christian charity. By strenuous literary effort 
and patient personal dealing he sought to do the 
part of an evangelist and a brother to the Israel- 
ite. He was the life and soul of the Zwstitutum 
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Judaicum, a missionary institute est blished 
behalf of the Jews, which had its headquarters at 
Leipsic, and its branches in other University towns. — 
He was never more at home than in the modest ~ 
work which he carried on in the rooms of this mis- 
sionary seminary, opening up the Scriptures to — 
some inquiring son of Israel, or furnishing some ~ 
theological student with’that knowledge of the Jew’s 
own literature, which should make him a capable 
interpreter of Christ’s message to His own nation. 
Nor, amid the many disappointments which he had 
to bear, did he ever remit his efforts in this sacred 
cause, or bate one jot of his hope of Israel’s future. 
This great zeal for the Christian good of the Hebrew 
people led many to suppose that he was himself of 
Jewish extraction, and a convert from Judaism. 

The instinct of authorship kindled in him in his 
early youth. His first considerable publication 
dates about half-a-century back; his last was 
almost coincident with his death. He was an 
unresting worker. He seldom allowed himself © 
a holiday. When Leipsic was half empty, and 
both students and household had fled for rest and 
change, he continued at his desk. The amount of 
literary matter which he was thus able to overtake 
was enormous. Nor was it less remarkable for its 
variety than for its mass. He had a peculiarly 
mobile, fertile intellect, to which few subjects 
were foreign. The art of the story-teller came 
almost as naturally to him as the laboured pur- 
suits of the grammarian and lexicographer. His. 
pen turned readily from the heavy toil of the 
commentator or the dogmatic theologian to easy 
dissertations on colours, antiquarian customs, and 
unfamiliar topics in history. Whatever might be 
the subject which engaged his attention, a fresh 
interest was thrown around it by his vivid fancy, 
his novel ways of regarding it, and the fascination 
of a style which, though by no means simple, had 
something of a poetic charm in it. 

It is as a Hebraist and an interpreter of the Old 
Testament that he will be best remembered. 
Among Hebrew scholars of the evangelical school 
he stood confessedly first. His Hebrew version of 
the New Testament is by far the best that has yet 
appeared. It is a remarkable witness to his scholar- 
ship, his industry, and his skill. It has already gone 
through a number of editions, and has deservedly 
won a large circulation. Inspired by the hope of 
the access which it might win for the gospel of 
Christ to the Jewish mind, he never ceased his 
endeavours to perfect it. Nothing lay closer to 
his thoughts during his last days. He had all 
but completed another revision of it, when the 
cherished work was stayed by paralysis and 
death. In Rabbinical learning he had no rival 
among Christian students. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether he has any proper successor in that 
peculiar line of study. Vast stores of know- 
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will require an equally lengthened and con- 
stant application to recover. In the exegesis of 
the Old Testament Scriptures he made his mark 
early. Beginning with his work on Habakkuk, 
which was published in 1843, he produced a series 
of commentaries on the Hebrew books, including 
Genesis, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs, Isaiah, which have materially contributed to 


a better appreciation of the character, purpose, ~ 


and limits of the older Revelation. These are of 
different degrees of merit, the most successful being 
those on Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and Isaiah. But 
they are all distinguished by a happy combination 
of grammatical and historical science with spiritual 
perception. The charm of his interpretation lies 
first in his sympathy with the divine message of the 
book, the reverence with which he regards it, and 
his insight into its religious place and purpose. 
Thesé important additions to the exegesis of the 
Old Testament would of themselves secure for 
Franz Delitzsch a notable place among recent 
theologians. But his reputation rests upon a 
broader basis than that. We owe him weighty 
and original contributions to the history of 
Messianic Prophecy, to that of the poetry and 
philosophy of the Jews in post-Biblical times, to 
the Apologetics of the Christian faith, to the 
Psychology of the Bible, and similar subjects. 
Nor is our debt to Dr. Delitzsch limited to these 
things. He did important service in the field 
of New Testament scholarship as well as in 
Hebrew and Old Testament inquiry. Some of 
his smaller publications on the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament books are of great interest. 
One of the most successful specimens of his gifts 
as an interpreter, too, is his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, a work rich in matter, 
particularly instructive in its treatment of the 
doctrinal bearings of the book, and entitled to a 
high place in the exegetical performances of the day. 
Dr. Delitzsch’s own theological position was 
well defined and firmly held. When Christian 
truth became vital to him, he gave his full con- 
sent to the evangelical system of doctrine. The 
theology of the Reformers became the pivot of his 
entire religious thinking. To him it expressed 
what he had himself experienced of grace, and 
no change either in the popular beliefs of his 
time or in his own views of Revelation could 
ever make him less evangelical, or a less loyal 
child of the Protestant Reformation, than he was 
at the opening of his spiritual life. From first to 
last, too, he was an unswerving Lutheran. The 
forms in which gospel truth had been cast by 
Luther and Melanchthon in the memorable day 
of Europe’s spiritual regeneration were the chosen 
terms of his own faith, to which he clung from 
youth to old age with all the well-nigh passionate 


at any rate have perished with him, which | force of his strong and generous nature. 
while a Lutheran of the Lutherans, he had a 
large-hearted charity for all men, and an appreci- 
ative, sympathetic consideration for Christians of 
other types and theologians of other schools. More- 
over, he preserved to the end an open and 
candid mind, and was not ashamed to retrace his 
steps where the growing light of truth disclosed 
new ways to him. ‘The critical reconstruction of 
the Old Testament books was for a length of time — 
extremely distasteful to him. 
instincts rose in protest against it. 
it, and fought against it with the intensity of a 
nature which felt that truth itself might be at stake 
with it. 


being reconciled to it. 
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But 


His conservative 
He distrusted 


The rashness and irreverence of certain 
of its most pronounced advocates sharpened his 
suspicion of it. There was everything against his 
But candour triumphed 
over prepossession. He watched the advance of 
inquiry, and weighed carefully the gradually 
gathering evidence. The result was that at the 
close of his long and honourable career he 
made the frank confession that in some things, 
and these of essential moment, the new criticism 
had right on its side., He withdrew from his old 
views of the unity of Isaiah, and accepted much 
that he had long withstood in the new theory of the 
Mosaic legislation and the order of the Old 
Testament books. The spirit in which these con- 
cessions were made will be understood from what is 
said in the preface to the new edition of his Geneszs. 
Those who have enjoyed his friendship, as it has 
been the privilege of the present writer to do for 
many years, know best how much is lost by the 
removal of Franz Delitzsch. He was the truest 
and most charming of friends. His affection for 
children, his love of nature, his passion for flowers, 
lent a rare attraction to his companionship. It 
was in the evening stroll, when the day’s toil was 
over, or at the simple social meal in some homely 
German tavern, that he was seen at his best. Then 
one came to understand all that he was, and to 
love him for his strong and tender heart, as well as 
to admire him for his rich and cultivated mind. 
He has been taken from us full of years and 
honours. It is pleasant to know that our own 
country was not slack to acknowledge his worth. 
More than once he was invited to visit one of the 
Scottish Churches. On the occasion, too, of the 
celebration of the Tercentenary of the University 
of Edinburgh in 1884, it was resolved to offer him 
the degree of D.D. He was prevented by the 
etiquette of the German Universities from accept- 
ing the honour, but he greatly valued the re- 
cognition. He has left us a noble example of 
patient, fruitful, consecrated work. May God 
raise up among us scholars of the same rank and 
of like spirit, able to wed the new learning of the 
present with the robust, evan gelical faith of the past! 
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ment. ‘The local meaning, however, of closeness to 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF FIRST CORINTHIANS. 
1 Cor. VI. 24. 


- “Brethren, let each man, wherein he was called, 
therein abide with God.”—(R.V.) 
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EXPOSITION. 


The passage from verse 17 to verse 24 is a 
digression, intended to elucidate more completely 
the subject which the-Apostle is treating. The 
immediate subject under discussion has been mar- 
riage, but now the Apostle widens the question, and 
shows that the general view-point he has taken to 
solve the questions relating to marriage commands 
all the relations of the Christian life. In verse 17 
the principle is laid down on which all such ques- 
tions depend ; in verses 18 and 1g this principle is 
applied to a first example —circumcision ; it is 
repeated in verse 20; then applied to a second 
example—slavery—in verses 21-23; finally, it is 
repeated anew by way of conclusion in verse 24.— 
Godet. 

The principle, the great cardinal thought to 
which all else is subordinate, is, that in Christ all 
callings, all conditions, all distinctions are prac- 
tically obliterated (Gal. ili. 28; Col. iii. 1x; 1 Cor. 
xl. 13),—and the more so as the time was now 
“shortened” (verse 29), and far other thoughts 
were now in all their hearts than the amelioration 
of a transitory temporal condition.— 4//co#e. 

“With God.” The words may mean before 
God, that is, from the point of view of God’s judg- 


seems here better’ to suit the context, and to har- 


monize with the quasi-local idea introduced by — 


the verb. These two words give in epitome the 
true rationale of all the foregoing advice. 
only from the closer walk with God, and fuller 
realization of His presence, that all positions and 
relations of life can rightfully be maintained.— 
Lilticott. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
1. 
By the Rev. Canon Evans, D.D. 


A brief summary of the principles laid down 
from verses 15 to 24. ‘Let every one abide 
in the domestic, religious, and social status in 
which the divine call found him.” To this general 
principle two limitations or correctives are applied, 
—First, in verse 15, in matrimonial cases of separa- 
tion, 7f necessary, “yet rather to be in peace and 
amity hath God called us.” Secondly, in verse 
21, in social cases of servitude, which is a state of 
life to be cheerfully tolerated, “sé///, if one is able 


to become free, rather let him make his escape © 


from slavery by such a door.” Manumission must 
have been a boon even to a Christian, even in 
civilized Corinth, and we do not wonder at the 
corrective clause, “If thou canst become free, 
rather do so.” 
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By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 


Three times within the compass of a few verses 
this injunction is repeated. The reason for this 


emphatic reiteration is not difficult to ascertain. ° 


There were strong temptations to restlessness be- 
setting the early Christians. The great change 
from heathenism to Christianity would seem to 
loosen the joints of all life ; and it was natural that 
a man should seek to alter even the circumstances 
of his outward life, when such a revolution had 
separated him from his ancient self. If Chris- 
tianity had once degenerated into the mere instru- 
ment of social revolution, its development would 
have been thrown back for centuries. Besides 
this special application, the text contains a large 
general principle that applies to all—a principle 
dead in the teeth of the maxims upon which life is 
being ordered by the most of us. Oxr maxim is 
“Get on!” Paul’s is ‘Get up!” Our notion is, 
“Make circumstances what I would like them to 
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.” Paul’s is, “Leave God to take care of the 


_ circumstances ; you get close to Him, and hold 
_ His hand, and everything else will right itself.” 


1. Our chief effort in life ought to be union with 
God. “ Abide with God” means mainly two things 
—constant communion, the occupation of all our 
nature with Him, and, consequently, the recogni- 
tion of His will in all circumstances. In this com- 
munion there is no room for regrets and cares and 
fears. : 
God, sufficient for mind and heart and will, as the 


_ weeds at the base of a fruitful tree are scorched by 


the rays of the same sun which warms its deeper 
roots and ripens its rich clusters. ‘Then we shall 


_ recognise His will determining all circumstances, 


and that without overlooking the visible occasions 
for the things which befall us, or denying the stable 
laws according to which that mighty will operates 
in men’s lives. But these visible agents are not 
the sources, only the vehicles of the power, the 
belting and shafting which transmit a mighty im- 
pulse which they had nothing to do in creating. 

2. Such union with God will lead to contented 
continuance in our place, whatever it be. Since ye 
have been called in such and such worldly circum- 
stances, that fact proves that these circumstances 
do not obstruct the highest blessings. Since, then, 
you know that fellowship with God is possible in 
them, remain where you are, and keep hold of the 
God who has visited you in them. The only ques- 
tion worth asking in regard to the externals of our 
life is, how far does each thing help me to be a good 
man? To care whether things are pleasant or 
painful is as absurd as to care whether the brick- 


layer’s trowel is knocking the sharp corner off a 


brick, or plastering mortar on the one below it, 
before he lays it carefully on its course. Is the 
building getting on? that is the one question that 
is worth thinking about. 

3. Such contented continuance tn our place ts the 
dictate of the truest wisdom. For, first, there is a 
pretty substantial equipoise and identity in the 
amount of pain and pleasure in all external condi- 
tions. And therefore any condition may yield the 
fruit of devout fellowship with God. Secondly, 
Why trouble about outward changes when 7” Christ 
I can get all the peculiarities which make any given 
position desirable to me ? 


FEF: 
“ABIDE wiTH GoD. 
By the Rev. Maxwell Nicholson, D.D. 


It is for the advantage of the Church that each of 
its members should live separately in the world 
in that sphere in which he received his call. Some 
thought it better to gather all the plants together 
into one common nursery, that they might shelter 
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They die in the enjoyment of a present 


each other from persecution. But Paul would — 


have each remain where it had sprung, bearing 
seed and scattering it abroad, to raise up other 
plants. 

It is also for the good of individual Christians. 
The very opposition of neighbours tends to the 
growth and perfecting of the Christian character. 
Were nothing required of the Christian but that he 
should cease to do evil, he might be better to 


withdraw from a world where temptations abound. 


But he must also learn to do well. It is good for 
the beauty and perfection of the tree that the wind 
should blow all around it. The crown of life is for 
him that overcometh. 

When a man is converted, he is first to inquire 
if his calling be a lawful one. If not, it is to be 
abandoned at once. If it is, he is “therein to 
abide with God.” 

Yes, “‘with God.” He is not merely to continue 
in that situation ; but in that situation he is to give 
evidence of his conversion. He is to make the 


change evident in his family, in society, in business, — 


as well as in the closet and the church. His reli- 
gion, dwelling in his heart, must see with his eyes, 
hear with his ears, speak with his tongue, and work 
with his hands the thing that is good. 

Do not say your position is too low to honour 
God in. God has ordered your lot; He wishes 
your situation to be filled by a Christian ; and He 
can promote His own ends by your example. There 
were ‘all grades of workmen engaged in building 
the temple. So is God’s great spiritual house 
built, each workman taking pride in contributing 
his share of the work. 

The text does not forbid God’s servants to change 
their situations in life, to improve their position in 
society, or to remove from one neighbourhood to 
another. It teaches only that God’s service does 
not veguire such changes. It teaches that what 
God requires is not a change of situation, but a 
change of heart. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SERVING GOD IN OUR OWN SPHERE, 


Curis? directs one who was newly awakened to return 
to his immediate occupation (Mark v. 18). Thus the notion 
is corrected that conversion must always carry with it a 
change in the outward relations of life, as well as the in- 
clination to seek the new life, and the confession of Christ in 
a definite outward society and environment. The new life 
with its confession is, and always continues to be, directed 
to the faithful discharge of duty in the family and in the 
immediate calling as its first concern, and so does not forsake 
existing ordinary relationships. ‘The man rather enters them 
anew the moment he becomes a Christian, that he may learn 
therein to abide with God and follow Christ. It is the 
family, the profession, which is the natural soil in which the 
new growth must first take root before it can be transplanted, 
and prove whether it is to be of any service in this earthly 


- sphere.—ZBeck ; Pastoral Theology. 
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Fred. Vincy.—I am not fit to be a poor man. I should 
not have made a bad fellow if I had been rich. i 
_ Mary.—You would have done your duty in that state of 
life to which it has /o¢ pleased God to call you.—George 


Lliot ; Middlemarch. 


A LAD of an excitable temperament waited on him (Dr. 
John Brown of Haddington), and informed him that he 
wished to be a preacher of the gospel. My great-grand- 
father, finding him as weak in intellect as he was strong in 
conceit, advised him to continue in his present vocation. 
The young man said, ‘But I wish to preach and glorify 
God.” ‘* My young friend, a man may glorify God making 
broom besoms; stick to your trade, and glorify God by 
your walk and conversation.” —Fohn Brown ; Rab and his 
Friends, p. 68. i 


J. H. Hackett, in his part, Falstaff, was an actor who 
gave President Lincoln great delight. With his usual desire 
to signify to others his sense of obligation, he wrote a genial 
note to the actor, expressing his pleasure at witnessing his 
performance. Mr. Hackett, in reply, sent a book of some 
sort; perhaps it was one of his own authorship, He also 
wrote several notes to the President. One night, quite late, 
when the episode had passed out of my mind, I went to the 
White House in answer to a message. Passing into the 
President’s office,-I noticed, to my surprise, Hackett sitting 
in the anteroom, as if waiting for an audience. The Pre- 
sident asked me if any one was outside. On being told, he 
said, half sadly, ‘‘ Oh, I can’t see him; I can’t see him, I 
was in hopes he had gone away.” Then he added, ‘‘ Now, 
this just illustrates the difficulty of having pleasant friends 
and acquaintances in this place. You know how I liked 
Hackett as an actor, and how I wrote to tell him so. He 
sent me that book, and there I thought the matter would 
end. He is a master of his place in the profession, I 
suppose, and well fixed in it. But just because we had a 
little friendly correspondence, such as any two men might 
have, he wants something. What do you suppose he 


The MeV Wranuals of Sabbath 
Schoof Inotruction. 


By THE Rev. PROFESSOR ALEXANDER STEWART, D.D. 


Last year there was submitted to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland a Scheme of Lessons for Sabbath 
School Instruction, embracing a four years’ course ; one year 
being devoted to Old Testament subjects, two years to the life 
of our Lord, and the fourth to subjects selected from the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles. Each year’s course included 
forty lessons, It was proposed by the Sabbath School Com- 
mittee that teachers’ books should be prepared in three 
grades,—one treating the subjects ina manner adapted to 
the capacity of children from 7 to Io years of age, the 
second for those from 10 to 14, and the third suitable for 
senior classes and Bible classes, It was thus hoped that 
provision would be made for comprehensive and syste- 
matic instruction during from 10 to 12 years of Sabbath 
school attendance. These proposals having been approved 
by the General Assembly, the Committee proceeded to 


appoint an editor and writers for each grade. It was 
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| wants? ” I could not guess, and Linc 
wants to be consul to London—oh, dea 
Scribner's Monthly. 


ee. 


AN old acquaintance of the President, whom he ha 3 
seen for many years, visited the capital. Lincoln desired t 
give him a place. Thus encouraged, the visitor, who 
honest man, but wholly-inexperienced in public affairs 

-business, asked for a high office. The President was agh: 
and said, ‘‘ Good gracious ! why didn’t he ask to be Secret 
of the Treasury, and have done with it?” Afterward, 
said, ‘* Well now, I never thought M. had anything more — 
than average ability, when we were young men togethe: i 
and he wants to be Superintendent of the Mint!” He — 
paused, and added, with a queer smile, ‘‘ But, then, I : 
suppose he thought the same thing about me, and—here — 
I am!” M. was appointed to a post for which he was 
really fitted, and which he filled with credit.—Moah Brooks > _ 
Scribner's Monthly. 


re 


HERE AND NOW. 


I wave had dreams of grander work than this— 
Some seal of greatness set on hand or brow ; 
Sometime, somewhere a work of greater bliss, 
Not here, not now. , 


Some work which leads more near the mighty God, 
Like that of dwellers on the mountain’s brow ; 
This common work is all too near the sod 
Of here and now. 


But He who plans for each his work and place, 
And kindly teaches when we ask Him how, 
Will surely give to each the needed grace 
Just here and now. 


No need that I should stumble up the hill 
In search of blessings ; I but humbly bow 
My head in sweet content to do His will 
Just here, just now. 


resolved also to associate with each editor an educational 
assessor, in order that, from his practical acquaintance with 
the art of teaching, the lessons might be not only in sub- 
stance, but in form, adapted to this purpose. The 160 
lessons having been divided at suitable points into seven 
nearly equal portions, each of these was committed to the 
charge of a competent writer. Owing to sickness and other 
causes, however, the work in the second and third grades had 
to be still further subdivided in some of the sections; the 
total number of writers in the former being ten, in the latter 
eleven. There was also a change in the editorship of Grade 
I, The whole work, therefore, which has just been issued to 
members of the Sabbath School Committee in three octavo 
volumes of about 500 pages each, is the result of the com- 
bined efforts of no less than thirty-five different hands, not _ 
counting the services of the energetic Convener of the Com- 
mittee in making the necessary arrangements. 

Only by subdivision could so extensive a task have been 
overtaken in the space of less than nine months, and by men 
all of whom were already busily occupied with parochial and 
professional work. The books amply illustrate both the 
advantages and disadvantages of this variety of authorship. 
On the one hand, there is diversity, it may be unevenness, in ” 


cution ; but! on the other hand, there is a marked 


absence of that mechanical rigidity, that endeavour to run | 
all subjects into one mould, and to treat them from the 


same point of view, which is apt to appear in works of 
the kind proceeding from one hand. A general plan or 
order of treatment was furnished to the writers, who were, 
however, at liberty to modify it when the subject seemed 


_to require some other method. While exercising a general 


supervision, the Editors have not sought to abolish indi- 


viduality of treatment, believing that the form naturally | 


adopted by each writer, after a careful consideration of a 
common scheme, would be that in which he could best 
achieve the great end which all had in view. 

‘The original scheme (for which editors and writers are 
not responsible) was constructed on the principle of bring- 
ing into view a series of great subjects in Biblical history and 
teaching. The arrangement was not meant to be exhaus- 
tive or strictly chronological. In the treatment of the lessons, 
therefore, only such connecting links have been supplied as 
were necessary to render each lesson intelligible. As a rule, 
each lesson consists of an introduction, outline of narrative, 
the central idea or principle illustrated by it, running com- 
mentary, and practical application. A few explanatory 
notes are usually appended upon points which required to 
be treated more fully. The aim is to supply the teacher 
with all the information and suggestion practically necessary 
for his work, and to do this in as direct and simple form as 
possible, so that the materials may be at hand and in a 
teachable shape. The notes, however, are intended to aid, 
not to supersede, careful preparation on the part of the 
teacher ; some things being for the teacher only, not for the 
scholar; but by preliminary hints, by suggestions here and 
there throughout the lessons, and by guiding those teachers 
who are able and willing to inquire further to suitable 
sources of information, it is hoped that the work of the 
Sabbath school will be made both pleasant and profitable. 
Special attention has been given to the accentuation of 
Scripture names, and also to secure that the practical infer- 
ences drawn should be only such as are distinctly suggested 
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by the subjects under review. While in order to make the 
books as generally useful as possible, critical questions and 
extreme statements have been avoided, modern aims and 


- needs have been kept steadily in view, freshness and ‘spirit- 


uality of tone have been maintained, the commonplace and 
the sentimental being anxiously set aside. It is the hope 
and prayer of those who have been engaged on this work that 
it may promote the efficiency, both from an educational and 
spiritual point of view, of Sabbath-school teaching in the 
Church of Scotland, and even, if they might venture to think 
it, in the sister Churches also. 


By THE Rey. PROFESSOR JAMES ROBERTSON, Whi as 


The foregoing statement regarding the scheme as a whole 
and the three books in common, leaves very little to be said 
as to the several volumes. One feature, peculiar to Grade 
III., remains to be mentioned—the “ Questions” appended 
to each lesson. These are not so much questions on the 
lesson itself, as suggestions of lines of thought or hints of 


subjects for fuller examination ; in certain circumstances they ~ 


may be useful as themes for written exercises. In this grade 
the order in which the elements of the lesson are put down: 
is pretty uniform, viz. ‘* The Lesson Proper,” ‘‘ Notes,” 
“ Practical Lessons,” and “* Questions.” In the “* Notes” 
are placed such details of information as could not well be 
introduced into the body of the lesson without impairing the 
general effect. Such are details of topography, history, 
archeology, and so forth, which are fitted to illustrate the 
lesson in hand. Matters of criticism are purposely avoided. 
Tf such matters are to be introduced into Bible classes at all, 
it is perhaps better that they should form part of a formal 
course of instruction in Bible Introduction. The scheme of 
lessons in which editors and writers had to work does not 
contemplate a connected exposition of any of the books of 
the Bible. The lessons form a series of szdyects, and in all 
the grades one common aim has been kept in view—the 
edification, and not merely the enlightenment, of the 
pupils. 


Erposition of the Gist Epistle of St John, 


By Proressor RicHarD Rorue, D.D. 


CHAPTERS ivety2. 


“My little children, these things write I unto you, 


Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righte 


that ye may not sin. 
ous: and He Himself is the propitiation for our sins; 


And if any man sin, we have an 


and not for ours only, but also for the whole world.”—(R.V.) 


Ver. 1. In the preceding chapter John has laid 
stress upon the fact that no one whatever, not even 
the Christian, is without sin. From this assertion 
of the actual universality of sin even among Chris- 
tians, the natural mind of man may very readily, as 
John fears, draw the conclusion, that sinning is 


not a matter of very great importance, seeing it is 
something unavoidable and_ therefore justifiable. 
He does not, however, admit the validity of this 
conclusion of the natural man, but asserts its 
opposite. He made the above remark, he says, 
with zhzs end expressly in view, that he might put 


wi 
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his readers into the position of zo/ sinning ; that 
he might waken them out of their moral security, 
not that he might rock them into it. For, in point 
of fact, nothing makes one feel so secure morally 
as the delusion that one is sinless. The universality 
of sin should make the readers sensible of the great 
earnestness which they must oppose to this sin that 
is still so powerful even in them. John is far from 
being under the delusion that the knowledge of 
sin could become a cushion to the sinner. A 
knowledge of the power of sin over us, which 
should be able to set us at rest, would not be a 
knowledge of sin as sin. He who knows sin as sin 
must, in view of the prodigious power which it 
still has over him, shrink back from it with double 
abhorrence. But this knowledge implies a great 
deal, and even Christians easily deceive themselves 
in regard to it. That which causes Christians 
such an abhorrence of sin is often only the con- 
sequences of it, and not its culpability in itself. 
He who should find satisfaction in the thought 
that sin is something unavoidable, and that he 
is not accountable to God for it, would not yet 
know sin as sin. 

Scarcely, however, has John entered this protest, 
when it already seems to him to stand in need of a 
restriction, It might possibly be understood in 
such a way as to destroy one’s peace of mind with 
God and joy in God. Such an interpretation John 
cannot admit; and accordingly with the words, 
“Cand if any man sin,” on to the end of ver. 2, he 
adds a restriction to that protest. In ver. 3, how- 
ever, he again fears that with this restriction he has 
done too much for his readers, and he therefore 
leaps over once more to the other side. We must 
not be surprised at this. Between the two posi- 
tions, which in themselves are equally irrefragable : 
the Christian is absolutely separated from sin, and : 
the Christian is never altogether free from sin, 
John seeks to set up the true, healthful balance. 
He does this, however, not by means of a reasoned 
adjustment of the contradiction in which they seem 
to stand to one another, but he attempts it in an 
external manner, by balancing the two positions 
over against each other, and taking the side, now of 
the one and now of the other. He himself may have 
felt the faultiness of this empirical method ; but he 
is very far from being a dialectician like Paul, and 
therefore does not know how he can otherwise get 
over the difficulty. ‘And if any man sin” ex- 
presses the mere objective possibility ; it actually 
happens that we really sin. 

We have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, viz. we Christians, we who 
belong to Christ by faith, and only we Christians, 
In John’s Gospel the Saviour-calls the Holy Ghost 
the Advocate (Paraclete, xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7). 
Here John describes the Saviour Himself as a 
Paraclete. From John xiv. 16, however, where 


Jesus speaks of “another” Advocate, we see t 
He already looked upon Himself as an Advocate. 
Here John says we have in the Saviour an Advo- 


cate with the Father, exactly as it is said in Rom. ~ 
viii. 34: at the right hand of God (zd. also Heb. 


ix. 24). Philo frequently uses the expression 
“‘paraclete” of the Jewish high priest as the advo- 
cate and intercessor for the sins of the people; he 
also uses it of the divine Logos, to whom he 
assigns the same function. Wherein the office of 
the Saviour as Advocate consists according to 
John’s notion, we learn from ver. 2. It has its 
significance in virtue of its relation to the “pro- 
pitiation in respect of our sins” effected by the 
Saviour. In relation to the ever-recurring sins of 
those already standing in fellowship with Him 
through faith, the Saviour makes the efficacy of 
His propitiation valid before God for the procuring 
of their forgiveness. In this consists His advocacy. 
It has reference only to those who are already 
really converted and who already really belong to 
Him, just as also in the other passages cited it is 
only these that are spoken of. Popularly conceived, 
the idea is as follows: The Christian knows that in 
heaven with God, Jesus, whom he knows as his 
best, yea, his only friend, manages all his concerns ; 
Jesus, of whom he knows that all power is given to 
Him in heaven and on earth. He knows Him as 
the unceasing manager and disposer of all his deal- 
ings with God. Even for the Christian nothing 
can be more consoling. Already during the earthly 
life of Christ every one who was candid with him- 
self must have conceived a confidence and trust 
in Him. Now this is true of Him also in His 
state of exaltation. He, to whom Christ should 
have said, that he could have no fellowship with 
Him, must have despaired upon the spot; for he 
could not but have seen that while Christ was free 
from sin, He was also grace itself. Upon this 
ethical quality of Jesus, however, rests also the 
certainty of the conviction of its continuance. 
Jesus also lives on for us; if He looks upon us with 
gracious eye, so long must despair remain far from 
us. 

John characterizes Jesus Christ as a righteous 
One, in order to set forth His qualification for 
being the Advocate with God. Only the righteous, 
the guiltless One, the One separated from sin, can 
be an Advocate for sinners with God; He alone 
can be the Mediator of salvation, and make good 
His friendship for us before God; because only 
such an One has access to God and fellowship 
with God (Heb. vii. 26; 1 Pet. iii, 18; John 
xvi. 8, 10). Such an One, however, can put in His 
intercessions only in an absolutely holy manner. 
On the other hand, His holiness and righteousness 
are a guarantee to us that His advocacy is well- 
pleasing to God. He can espouse the cause only 
of such as are in their inmost nature really separated 
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sin. In that case they no longer belong to 


sin, however much sin still cleaves to them. God’s 
_ process against sin is no longer directed against the 
man who is affected with sin; but in such a man 


there must be effected an objective and subjective 
separation from sin. 

Ver. 2. John now explains in how far Christians 
really have in Jesus Christ the righteous an Advocate 
with God. In so far, viz.,as He Himself is the 


* propitiation for their sins, and therefore makes 


them pardonable. Stress is evidently laid upon the 
“Himself:” He in His own person. John em- 
phasizes the fact that here, in Christ, the Advocate 
and the means of atonement upon which the 


~ advocacy is based meet in one Person—in this re- 


spect altogether different from the state of matters 
in the Old Testament (which is plainly glanced 
at here as a typical institute), where the interceding 
high priest and the means of atonement (the sin- 
offering) are distinct. ‘To propitiate” is in the 
usage of Scripture to bring about the moral possi- 
bility of fellowship on the part of God with some- 
thing sinful—the possibility, viz., that God ot 
withstanding His holiness, and without violating it, 
should forgive the sinner his sins, and so let him 
once more enter into His fellowship (so also iv. 10). 
Here, therefore, propitiation is the means in virtue 
of which fellowship with sinful man is (morally) 
possible for the holy God, or in virtue of which 
the wrath of God against the sinner is done away 
with. Christ is represented here as this propitia- 
tion in respect of our sins in exactly the same way 
as it is said in Rom. iti. 25: God has openly set 
forth Christ in His blood as a means of atonement 
through faith (Heb. ix. 11-15, 23-26). Just as in 
the Old Testament propitiation is effected by means 
of a sin-offering, so in the New Testament this 
propitiation is effected by the sacrificial death of 
the Saviour; but “propitiation” is not on that 
account the same as ‘“‘sin-offering.” In the word 
“propitiation” in the passage we are considering 
there is not even an express reference to the death 
of Christ considered as an atoning death (as is 
evidently the case in Rom. iii, 25). For here it 
is the Saviour Himself, the whole Jesus Christ, and 
not merely an individual act done by Him (such 
as His death), that is represented as being the 
propitiation in respect of sins. In how far now is 
thé Saviour in the sense indicated the propitiation 
in respect of sins? So far as, viz., in the perfection 
of His own ethical development (Heb. ii. 10, v. 
8, 9), He is absolutely qualified to be the opera- 
tive causality of a real complete abolition of sin in 
humanity. For without prejudice to His holiness 
God can enter into a positive fellowship with the 
sinner (by forgiving him his sins) only on the pre- 
supposition that the future abolition of sin in the lat- 


ter (in the event of such an antecedent forgiveness) 
is securely guaranteed. Now, the surety for this 
is given by a Redeemer (Heb. vii. 22), ze. by a 
Person who is absolutely qualified to bring about 
this abolition of his sin in the sinner, so far as the 
latter enters into a real living connection with Him, 
viz. by faith (which is for this very reason the only, 
but at the same time also the absolutely indispens- 
able, condition of the forgiveness of sins). By His 
having sanctified Himself wholly, the Saviour has 
become the power adequate to expel sin entirely out 
of the world. John distinctly points us here to the 
fact, that our trust in Christ, even as regards our 
ever-recurring sins, rests upon the certainty of an 
already effected propitiation. Faith in the forgive- 
ness of sins cannot be religiously and ethically 
innocuous, unless it is associated with faith in the 
propitiation. 

“ But also in respect of the whole world.” These 
words are meant to remove the misunderstanding 
that might be occasioned by the statement “in re- 
spect of our sins,” as if the propitiation provided 
in Christ referred only to the sins of Christians. 
No doubt it is operative only for these; but in 
itself it refers to the totality of human sin, The 
“world” is, according to its idea, sinful as a whole, 
a mass of sin, and does not merely have individual 
sins attaching to it. Therefore the propitiation in 
Christ concerns the whole sinful world; but only 
they that believe in Christ have an Advocate in 
Him. The contrast which John makes between 
the “we” andthe ‘whole world,” is the contrast 
between Christians and non-Christians. Not only 
was it the Saviour’s purpose to make a propitiation 
for the sin of the whole world, but the propitiation 
made by Him is sufficient for the sin of the whole 
world. There is thus no partiality shown to some 
in preference to others, which would again have 
cast a shadow upon the holiness of God. The 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, when held in 
all its stringency, inevitably involves the appearance 
of such a partiality. It is also of importance to 
notice how in this respect the interests of humanity 
and of the individual are inseparably connected. 
From the nature of the case it is impossible that 
there should be a propitiation for the sin of any 
one man, if it were not a propitiation for all. 
Even in this most intimate concern the individual 
is not to regard himself outside of his connection 
with the whole of his race. He can become 
blessed only so far as his race becomes blessed. 
Thereby the Christian becomes free from all egoism 
and from all religious sentimentality in respect of 
himself, He cannot desire a blessedness for himself 
alone. In working at his own salvation he is never 
to forget the interests of the salvation of the whole 
of humanity. 
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@r. Forbes on he Muthorabip 
. of IsaiaB. 


The Servant of the Lord in Isaiah xl.-lavi. reclaimed 
to Isaiah as the Author, from Argument, Struc- 
ture, and Date. By JouN Fores, D.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Oriental Languages, 
Aberdeen. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1890. 


Ar the advanced age of eighty-seven, Dr. Forbes 
itakes the field against the numerous and ever- 
increasing band of critics who hold the theory of 
a “Second Isaiah.” His task is certainly arduous; 
many would pronounce it hopeless. Of this the 
author himself is well aware. He candidly admits 
that he does not expect to alter the opinion of 
those who have already come to an opposite con- 
clusion, but he does cherish the hope that he may 
“convince younger scholars who approach the 
‘question without prepossession.” Vigour of assault 
and defence, candour, and learning, all mark the 
execution of his purpose. While the general tone 
of the work is unexceptionable, it may be 
questioned whether Dr. Forbes has always done 
justice to the distinction between believing and 
unbelieving criticism. Is it not going a little too 
far to ascribe the current opinion as to the 
“Second Isaiah” simply to an unwillingness to 
admit that Cyrus could have been named so many 
years before his birth? Were this the only 
difficulty, it could easily be got rid of by the 
theory of an interpolation. It is far more difficult 
‘to explain how the whole scope and spirit of the 
prophecy and the view-point of the prophet are 
unexampled elsewhere in Scripture, if Isaiah was 
the author. Again, a whole school of critics will 
remain unmoved even if it can be shown that the 
book of Isaiah, as we now possess it, reveals the 
intention of forming a unity. Dr. Forbes, indeed, 
denies the freedom which Professors Robertson 
Smith and Cheyne allow to “ soferim” and 
“‘vedactors.” Manifestly, if we grant that the 
present form of the prophetic Scriptures is due to 
the latter class, a large part of Dr. Forbes’ reasoning 
is robbed of force. Specially does this apply to 
his argument from the alleged transposition of 
chapters 36 to 39. If indeed there be a trans- 
position (which is extremely doubtful), what 
more natural than that it is due to a redactor 
who wished to bridge the gulf between the 
two parts of the work? Strong as the objection 
appears that so powerful a writer as the author of 
chapters 40-66 should be a “Great Unnamed,” 
the supporters of this theory might fairly retort 
that we are met by a similar fact in regard to the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Allthe 
arguments in favour of the traditional view, that 
can be drawn from resemblance of expression, 
play upon names, etc., are adduced with much 
force and ingenuity in the work before us. In 
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addition to the polemical element, we have a ~ 


4 


careful analysis of the prophecy and running 


comments upon it, all of which possess enduring a 


value. The candour of the author, which tempers 
his general conservatism, is strikingly displayed in 
his treatment of the expression, “ The Servant of 
Jehovah,” as well as in his long appendix dealing 
with the Immanuel prophecy of chap. 7. To not 


a few this last will probably prove the most in- — 
‘teresting part of the book. 


what indeed it seems impossible to deny, that the 
child spoken of must have been born within a 
brief period after the prediction, if his birth and 
history were to be a sign to Ahaz. Immanuel, in- 
deed, according to Dr. Forbes, was a son of 
Isaiah’s own. At the same time, by the device of 
a typical reference, he contrives to conserve the 
Messianic character of the prophecy. For the 
identification of the Immanuel of chap. 7 with the 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz of chap. 8, he adduces 
arguments which deserve careful examination. 
Whatever view may be taken of the success of 
the special aim of this book, all careful students 
of prophecy will find in it much that will repay 
diligent perusal. J. A. SELBIE. 
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PAPERS AND PRIZES. 


REPORT FOR MAY. 


Age under eighteen. 
1. Marion Baird, Auchenheath Tile Work, Lesmahagow. 


Age under thirteen. 


1. Cecilia C. Gray, Free South Manse, Elgin. 

2. Ernest James Pike, 23 Teviotdale Place, Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh. 

Next in Order of Merit.—A. M., G. G.O., F. M., F. H., 
TG, 


EXAMINATION ON THE LESSONS FOR MAY, 


(Answers must be received by the Editor, Kinneff, 
Bervie, N.B., not later than June 12.) 


Age under eighteen. 
1. Explain: ‘‘Trouble not the Master;” ‘She is not 
dead.” 
2. What was the purpose of the Lord’s Transfiguration as 
regards the disciples ? 
3. What were the instructions given to the Seventy ? 


Age under thirteen, 
I. Tell in your own words how Jesus raised Jairus’ daugh- 
ter. 
- 2. Explain the words: Tabernacles, Fragments, Decease. 
3- Our Lord sent out Seventy disciples, besides the Twelve. 
What were they to do? 
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HarM (Harper’s Mag., Is.). 

HF (Home Friend, 1d.). 

HM (Homiletic Magazine, Is.). 

HR (Homiletic Review, Is.). 

ICM (Irish Congregational Mag., 1d.). 
IEG (Irish Eccles. Gazette, 1d.). 
IER (Irish Eccles. Record, Is.). 
JOR (Jewish Quarterly Review, 35.). 
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LW (Life and Work, 12.). 


| MM (Murray’s Mag., Is.). 
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MNCM (Meth. New Connex. Mag., 6d.). 


| MR (Methodist Recorder, td.). 
| MRW (Miss. Rev. of the World, ts.). 


MSSR (Meth. S.S. Record, $¢.). 


| MT (Methodist Times, 1d.). 
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NC (Nineteenth Century, 25. 6d.). 
New R (New Reviews 6). F 
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NR (National Review, 2s. 6¢.). 

OM (Oxford Magazine, 6¢.). 
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Spe (Spectator, 6d.). 
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SR (Saturday Review, 6d.).° 
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TM (Theological Monthly, 1s. ). 

TR (Theological Review, Is.). 
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ton. 
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Darwinism, NC (M), Harvey ; NR (M), oe Fe eatures, 


Calvinism, EC 2460, Doudney. 
I Mott 
Days, Jewish, CM (F), Clarke. 


Candlestick, ChM ge 
pee HR (M), G 


Gospels, 
Ewing. ‘ 
Graces Before and After Meals, El 
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Theosophy, NR (J), Olcott. 
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The Expository Times Guild of Bible 
Study, 


IN answer to many inquiries, let us say that in order that 
no one may be excluded from writing papers and sending 
them in, these two things only are considered by the 
examiners — (1) Their accuracy as an interpretation or 
exposition of their subject ; and (2) Their Literary style, or, 
as we have expressed it, their readableness. A knowledge 
of Hebrew or Greek may give one an advantage, but is not 
essential, 

Twenty-five papers have been received. Eight of these 
it has been found necessary to retain till our next Report. 
They are— WoL. PEW, coe. (© Tntroduction”’) ; 
J. W.;J. Ass J. M. Sy Go HE EL? SiN oF; Theologicus. 
Our present Repent is therelore ponined to the remaining 
seventeen papers. 


I. 
By Proressor G, G. CAMERON, D.D. 

I have carefully examined the papers of Old Testament 
exposition sent to me. The three papers on Ps. cx. are 
good, but it is difficult to distinguish between them. 
H. A. P. is the best, if grammar and a knowledge of 
Hebrew are the tests ; but, apart from the grammatical and 
lexical discussion, the paper is somewhat meagre. There 
are several conclusions with which I do not agree, but that 
is neither here nor there. Upon the whole, I should be 
disposed to place first Mr. Lucas’ paper, though I greatly 
admire the fresh critical ability of H. A. P. 

The four papers on Job are more wordy, and some of them 
much more confused, than those on the Psalm. 


1D 
By PrINcIPAL Mouts, M.A, 


[With great reluctance we have kept over Principal 
Moule’s criticism of the five papers on Phil. ii. 5-11 to our 
next issue, It is most interesting and valuable ; but we find 
it impossible to get it in this month. The paper he places 
first is that signed ‘John Rutherfurd.”—Ep. &, T.] 


III. 
By VICE-PRINCIPAL ELMER HARDING, M.A. 
One; I 


bbe 


I have read carefully through the five essays. 
see, is ona separate subject, ‘‘The Agnostic and Prayer. 
Standing by itself, I should pronounce it good; but if it 
be compared with the four on ‘The Anger of God,” I 
place it second in order of merit. 

My few remarks are as follows :— 


1. D. B,—Well thought out and well expressed. The open- 
ing words are a little too abrupt. The writer’s clearness 
leaves him on last page but one. ‘‘ We have focussed 
. . - of one mind.” The meaning of this is obscure. 
‘* A fear which has a heart of grace” might be altered. 

2. T. C. H. —Simple and very readable; and thus fulfils 
condition (2). Spoilt by careless spelling. Wants two 
things—(«) Analysis; (6) Summary. 

3. G. F.—Careful and painstaking, but laboured and heavy. 
Too much of the dictionary and concordance. Too 
little attempt to grasp the full meaning and connection 
of the words quoted or referred to. 

4. T. S. K.—Also careful and painstaking, but very abrupt, 
and on last six pages obscure, 

5. S. J. B.— Aims too high. Thoughts concealed, not 
revealed, by the language used. Thus misses the true 
aim of the essay. 


In all cases alike, I should say the writers would do well 
to read over a few chapters of such a treatise as Pearson 
on the Creed—to learn method and outline in treating a 
topic. 


If Mr. Lucas, Mr. Rutherfurd, and Mr. Burns, will inti- 
mate to the publishers which of the following volumes they 
should prefer, it will be sent at once, 


Lichtenberger’s History of German Theology in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 8vo, 145. 

Piinjer’s Christian Philosophy of Religion, 8vo, 16s. 

Dorner’s System of Christian Ethics, 8vo, 14s. 


= a 


r Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl, 8vo, 9s. 

3 i’s Prophecies of Isaiah, 8vo, Ios. 64. 

me relli’s Prophecies of Jeremiah, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

- Ewald’s Revelation ; its Nature and Record, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Briggs’s Messianic Prophecy, post 8vo, 7s. 60. 
Cassel’s Commentary on Esther, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Workman’s The Text of Jeremiah, post 8vo, 9s. 
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In length they should run from two 
to three thousand words. Writers who wish their names 
withheld should give initials or om de plume. 


I. OLD TESTAMENT ExposITION.—1I. The Character of 
Balaam. 2. An exposition of Psalm viii. 


IJ, New TESTAMENT EXPosITION. —1. Note on the 
‘¢sin unto death” of 1 John v. 16, 2. The history and value 
of the title “Son of man.” sea 


2: 
The Work of the Holy Spirit on Christ. 


IV. LrrerRaRy.—1. Dr. Simon’s 7he Redemption of Man: 
A Review. 2. The Bible in Ruskin’s Writings. 


SUBJECTS PROPOSED FOR PAPERS. 
~ . NoTE.—Any one or more than one subject may be chosen. 
Ps Papers for next report (August) should be received by the 
> Editor of the ExposiroRy TIMEs, Kinneff, Bervie, N.B., 
{ 
4S The Infernationaf Ressons for Zune, 
: 4 wrk 
~ June 1.—Luke x. 25-37. 

The Good Samaritan. 
. 1..** A certain lawyer :” a teacher of the law of Moses ; 


so that Christ’s counter question was very appropriate : 
‘© What is written in the Law? How readest thou?” It 
was his business to be constantly reading in it. 

2. “To inherit eternal life.” The phrase was an old one. 
It was applied first to the inheritance of the Israelites in the 
land of Canaan (Lev. xx. 24; Deut. iv. 22, 26, etc.). But 
when it was found that Joshua did not and could not “‘ give 
them rest,” the pious Israelite transferred the phrase to 
denote the divine blessings which were to come in with the 
Messiah. Thus it came tomean Zo partake of eternal 
salvation in the Messiah’s kingdom. There was a touch of 
irony in the question as the lawyer uttered it—‘‘ If thou art 
the Messiah, what must I do to inherit eternal life?” Thus 
he tempted Jesus. 

3. The lawyer quotes (1) Deut. vi. 5, and (2) Lev. xix. 18. 

4. ** Willing to justify himself,” 7.e. wishing to appear 
just before the bystanders. 

5. ** From Jerusalem to Jericho.” “A rocky, dangerous 
gorge, haunted by marauding Bedawin, and known as the 
“bloody way’”—Farrar ; who adds the fact that in this very 
road Sir Frederic Henniker, an English baronet, was 
stripped and murdered by Arab robbers in 1820. 

6. “By chance.” But not that chance which God knows 
not, and which knows not God. It is ‘ by a coincidence.” 
Neither the word chance (rvx4), nor the idea it repre- 
sents, occurs in Scripture. ; 

7. **Two pence.” Five shillings would be about the 
equivalent ow. 

‘If ye now these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
The lawyer felt that he did not do so muchas he kvzew. He 
was a little unhappy in consequence, and, feeling that he was 
put in the wrong before the bystanders, he attempted to get 
out of it by putting the question : «* And who zs my neigh- 


EBe Sunday Schook. 


bour?” He did not ask, ‘And who is my God?” On 
that point there was no dispute amongst the Jews of Christ’s 
day. They agreed as to who God was, and they agreed that 
it was their duty to love Him. But when they read the 
command in Lev. xix. 18; ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” they made it a great disputed question who was 
meant by “‘neighbour.” Jesus showed once for all that every 
one was included ; for nobody could be farther away from 
neighbourliness in a Jew’s eye than the hated Samaritan. 

There is now quite a large number of people who have 
reversed the dispute. They call themselves 4 enostics some- 
times, which means “‘we do not know.” They say they 
understand that they must love their neighbour, and that it 
means all mankind ; and some of them are very good in that 
way. But they ask, ‘‘ And who is my God?” ‘They are 
really worse than the old lawyers, for they add ingratitude 
and rebellion to their neglect. They do not acknowledge 
Him who has given them any power of loving their neigh- 
bour which they may have. 


II. 
June 8.—Luke xi. I-13. 
Teaching to Pray. 


There is not a word in this lesson but the youngest child 
may understand. The questions as to the correct transla- , 
tion of some of them are at present beyond the capacity of 
the greatest scholars, and need not trouble the children. 

Any one of the petitions would be sufficient to interest 
them for an hour ; but when they have read the lesson over, 
that petition should be chosen for closer contact which 
Christ Himself chose and illustrated so forcibly—‘‘ Give us 
day by day our daily bread.” 

Our bread comes from God in daily gifts. What a 
wonderful thought that He does not give us a supply for a 
lifetime, but portions it out day by day, thus being mindful 
of us, even of the bread we need, every day! But surely 
are well-to-do are provided for the future, and 

It is not only ingratitude, but flat rebellion 
And such stored-up food stinks—as the manna, 


those who 
independent ? 
to think so. 


wet i ee 5 
es Ose i hae 
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when the greedy, rebellious Israelites gathered too much of 


it to keep it for future use, stank and bred worms. How 
easy to show that to-morrow’s food cannot be sure when to- 
morrow itself is not ! 

But this ever-mindful God, our loving Father, has a way 
of His own, and we must meet Him in His own way. He 
is very willing to give good gifts ; more so than our earthly 
fathers. But He must be entreated to give them. ‘‘ Asf, 
and ye shall receive.”’ Ye shall receive, but not without 
asking ; and even then not always at once. This is the 
lesson of the parable. Because of his zmfortunity, the man 
got what he wanted, because he would not be put off; 
because he asked just till he got. How much more will our 
heavenly Father give good gifts—especially that best gift, 
His own Holy Spirit—the Spirit of Christian peace, and joy, 
and love, and holiness—if we ask ; if we know that we have 
nothing of ourselves, and so ask and ask again, and will not 
let Him go until He blesses us. 

There is a stimulating sermon on the golden text, ‘¢ Ask, 
and it shall be given you,” etc., by Dr. George Matheson, 
in THE Exposirory TiMEs for Dec. 1889, p. 67. 


LURE 
June 15.—Luke xii. 13-21. 
The Rich Fool. 

The lesson of this memorable and melancholy parable is 
one that should be impressed on the young heart, it is so 
very hard to learn in after-life. The pity is that many do 
not see the necessity of it till the world is too much with 
them, and then to know is not the same as to do. 

A man asked Jesus to settle a dispute about some property. 
The dispute was between two brothers. Jesus would not 
interfere. Perhaps He could have made the man more 
comfortable as far as worldly things go; but then His very 
mission was to show that true comfort is not in worldly 
things, worldly prosperity being often the most deadly enemy 
to true happiness. A man’s “fe (there are two words for 
“*life” in Greek, one meaning the lower animal life, the 
other the nobler life that man lives before God), a man’s 
higher life, is not measured by his acres. Man does not live 
by bread alone. 

Then Christ tells the history of a man who forgot that. 
His history is a parable ; but how real, and how often has it 
applied ! Taking the Bible alone, we have Balaam, Achan, 
Nabal, and Gehazi in the Old Testament ; Judas Iscariot 
and Ananias in the New. These men were fools utterly, 
being overwhelmed in their covetousness. But again, to 
how many does it apply—to how few does it mot apply, 
though in a less overwhelming manner—in our daily life ! 
The very phrases that are current in men’s mouths testify to 
it. ‘* What is he worth?” they say. And we have heard 
the remark made as men followed to the grave the body of 
one who had died in Christ though poor, “It was but little 
he made out of life.” 

“Every good gift cometh down from above.” To learn 
that, and never forget it, is the way to rise above covetous- 
ness. This rich fool said “ my fruits” and ‘ my barns,” and 
“my soul.” Like Nabal of old: ‘Shall I then take my 


bread and my water, and my flesh that I have killed fo 


’ shearers ?” (1 Sam. xxv. 11). And so it came to pass that 
there was no way by which God could teach him that none 
of it was his except the one way, that last and terrible way, 
Paul said to the Corinthians once: _ 
‘All things are yours ;” and he named the ‘‘ world” and — 


by taking away his life. 


“life” amongst them. . But then he added, ‘‘Ye are 


Christ’s;” see the ‘Great Text Commentary” in THE & 


Expository TimEs for March 1890, p. 129. 
IV, 
June 22,—Luke xii. 22-34. 
Trust tn our Heavenly Hather. 


This lesson fits in well with the last. But there are some 
words that need explanation here. 

1. ‘Take no thought.” In Old English, thought meant 
anxtety. It should now be rendered as in the R. V., “ Be 
not anxious.” Ps, lv. 22 has often been appropriately 
quoted: ‘*Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall 
sustain thee.” 

2. ‘Solomon in all his glory,’ 
Queen of Sheba, for example. 

3..‘*The grass... . is cast into the oven.” In) tie 
absence of wood, this is the usual method of heating ovens 
in the East. (Farrar.) 

4. “Of doubtful mind,” ze. distressed, literally tossed 
about like ships. 

“Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things :” that is the Golden Text, and it contains the great 
subject of the lesson. Why should we worry and vex our- 
selves about food and clothing, and what the future may 
bring, when our heavenly Father knows that we need these 
things? Knowing that we need them, He will see that we 
receive them. It is a warning against worry in worldly 
things, and it is addressed to God’s dear children, from 
consideration for us and in the tenderest thoughtfulness. 
‘* Fear not, /zttle flock.” It is a lesson in trust. 

The rich fool’s fatal mistake was that he did not recognise 
God as a Giver at all. The mistake which God’s little flock 
often make is in not remembering that He is a constant 
Giver. They do not leave God out of account altogether, 
but they must provide, they think, for the future in case He 


b 


as it appeared to the 


may forget them ; or worry about it if they cannot provide. 


Christ says, Do not trouble if you cannot provide ; and 
instead of providing, sell that ye have and give alms. 

Now this shows that the sin is not in the mere provision 
for the future, but in that provision which means forgetful- 
ness or distrust of God. Hence improvidence is no sign of 
trust. Often it is the clearest evidence of as utter a forget- 
fulness of God as that of the rich fool. He that provideth 
not for his own hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel. The trustful heart finds a reflection of God’s will 
within, and does that will in cheerful obedience, sometimes 
by hearty work, sometimes by patient waiting. 
oo ————— 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


_ Tue Index to Modern Sermons will in future take 


a wider range and embrace Expositions and 
Illustrations of value ; and it will be given in four 


- divisions, viz., Genesis (and onwards), Psalms, 


Matthew, Romans. Occasionally it will be re- 
placed by an Index of Subjects. Every effort 
will be used to make these Indexes complete and 
accurate, and authors or publishers of books and 
periodicals omitted will confer a favour by sending 
word to the Editor, Kinneff, Bervie, N.B. 


Sir George Stokes’s recent lecture at the Finsbury 
Polytechnic has given rise to much discussion, some 
of which is founded on false notions of what the 
lecturer said, arising from the fact, frequently com- 
plained of, that a complete and accurate report of 
the lecture was scarcely to be had. Zhe Family 
Churchman, however, did contain an excellent 
report of it, and now publishes a large-type edition, 
revised by the author. [‘“I:” a lecture, delivered 
at the Finsbury Polytechnic, March 30, 1890, by 
Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart.; price 2d.] The subject is 
one of pressing interest. Utterly erroneous ideas 
about immortality arecomplacently held by thousands 
of persons who would shudder at the charge of 
heresy, ideas which, nevertheless, are not only un- 
scriptural, but violently opposed to Scripture. The 
lecture which we are able to present this month, 
and which Sir George Stokes has done us the 
honour carefully to revise for THE EXxPposiITORY 
Times, although in form a homely conversation, 
not originally intended for publication, is an able 
and interesting effort to open up the Scripture 
doctrine on this great subject. 

VoL. I.—1o. 


Messrs. Rivingtons have just issued a little book 
under the title of ‘Problems in the New Testament” 
(Problems in the New Testament: Critical Essays 
by William Spicer Wood, M.A. Rivingtons. 1890. 
3s. 6d.), which will be a great delight to every one 
whose interest is in an accurate study of the New 
Testament. It contains five-and-twenty short 
essays (very much what Bishop Westcott would call 
“Notes”) on difficult and disputed texts. Some 
of them we shall have a word to say upon afterwards. 
Meantime, here are some of Mr. Wood’s more strik- 
ing translations. John viii. 46, “Which of you 
proves Me in the wrong about sin? If I say truth, 
why is it that yow do not believe Me?” Acts vill. 
23, ‘For I see thee destined to the gall of bitterness 
and the bond of unrighteousness.” Acts xxvi. 28, 
29, ‘And Agrippa said to Paul, Briefly thou per- 
suadest me, to make me a Christian. And Paul 
replied, I will, so please thee, pray to God both 
briefly and at length, that not only thou, but also 
all those who hear me this day, may come to be 
such as also I am, these chains excepted.” Rom. 
i. 17, “For righteousness from God is being re- 
vealed thereby [by the gospel] as a consequence of 
faith in order to faith.” 1 Cor. xiv. 10, 11, “There 
are, so chance it, such and such a number of races 
having languages in the world, and no one race is 
without a language. If then I am ignorant of the 
import of the language, I shall be to the speaker a 
barbarian [or ‘foreigner’], and the speaker will be 


| a barbarian [or ‘foreigner’] in respect of me.” 


Canon Girdlestone is contributing to the Record 
a painstaking and valuable series of papers on Old 
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Testament criticism. In the number for May 30, 
he gives a useful résumé of the fourteen papers 
_which have appeared up to date. He says: Our 
work has been first analytical, and then constructive. 
After giving reasons for the conviction that the 
historical books of the Old Testament were sub- 
stantially the same in Nehemiah’s time (B.C. 400) 
as they are now, and that they were attributed by a 
consensus of ancient opinion to Moses and the 
Prophets, we traced back the history of writing from 
the days of Nehemiah to the patriarchal period, 
thus removing a preliminary difficulty affecting the 
literary position of the books. We then analyzed 
the historical books, and found that they were 
mainly compiled from contemporary documents, 
and that the Pentateuch itself may be considered a 
compilation also. Starting afresh from the age of 
Nehemiah, and working backwards, we found that 
the later books presupposed not only the sub- 
stance, but also the words of the earlier, all the way 
through. The Old Testament is therefore to be 
regarded as the literary growth of many ages, from 
the patriarchal period to the time of the Persian 
Empire. This position was further tested in two 
ways; first, by an examination of the Genealogies, 
which are the backbone of biblical history, and 
then by an analysis of the notes, which are found 
all through the books. These independent lines 
of study confirmed the conviction that there is a 
vital continuity in the books, as in the people of 
whom they speak ; and that the patriarchal age is 
their source, and the period of Nehemiah is their 
termination. Some of their characteristic features 
have been pointed out; and their chronological and 
topographical elements are now under discussion. 


In Zhe Methodist New Connexion Magazine for 
June, there is a fresh interpretation by the Editor 
of that most difficult passage of Scripture, Malachi 
i. 15. ‘The translation of the verse given in the 
authorized version is as follows: ‘And did he not 
make one? Yet had he the residue (Margin, ex- 
cellency) of the spirit. And wherefore one? That 
he might seek a godly seed. Therefore take heed 
to your spirit, and let none deal treacherously 
against the wife of his youth.” This is quite unin- 
telligible, all except the last sentence. Yet there is 
no difficulty with the translation. ‘True, the word 
translated “residue” is given in the margin as 
“excellency,” but there is no authority for that 
meaning, which was first suggested by Kimchi, 
and it has been dropped by the Revisers. It is the 
clause in which this word occurs, however, that 
makes the difficulty: ‘‘ Yet had he the residue of 
the spirit.” Who had? what spirit? and what is 
the residue of the spirit? 


It sometimes happens that an obscure text takes 
a greater hold of the mind than an equally ap; ropri- 


ate and much clearer one. Here the phrase, 
had he the residue of the spirit,” is popularly qu 
‘Vet has God the residue of the Spirit,” alt 


that this “spirit” is the Holy Spirit. And then, as 


Dr. Watts points out, it is a very favourite phrase | 
upon some devout lips in prayer, with the meaning ~ 


that God has not yet exhausted His gifts or His 
grace. 7 
out with loving slowness, as if there were a wealth 


of untold blessing in the very syllables of it? But 
it is to be feared the theology and the exegesis are 


both unsound. We prefer Whittier’s theology : 


‘* Immortal love, for ever full, 
For ever flowing free, 
For ever shared, for ever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea !” 


And we prefer Dr. Watts’ exegesis, for it makes 
sense, it suits the context, and it agrees with other 
Scripture. 
is the conduct of his degenerate countrymen in the 
matter of divorce and marriage. He finds them 
guilty of separating themselves from the lawful wife 
of their youth, and marrying “the daughter of a 


strange god” (ver. 11); that is, a heathen woman. — 


‘Yet (he says) no one hath done so who hath a 
remnant of the (ancient) spirit. But what now? 
Is there one who seeketh a godly seed? ‘Then, 
take heed to your spirit, and let none deal treacher- 
ously against the wife of his youth.” 


Some interesting contributions have been sent us 
with reference to the note on ‘‘clear glass” in the 
issue for May. The most important are by the 
Rev. H. Heber Evans, and the Rev. P. Lilly. We 
quote the latter :— 

“The argument brought forward by Principal 
Brown with regard to the date of the Apocalypse 
(Expository Times, No. 8, page 174) is ingenious, 
but seems to me based on a misapprehension. 
Not one of the passages referred to involves the 
thought of zie glass. 

(1) Rev. iv. 6. The glassy sea is of the colour 
of heavenly blue. The imagery evidently corre- 
sponds with that of Ex. xxiv. ro, ‘And there was 
under his feet as it were a paved work of sapphire 
stone, and as it were the very heaven for clearness.’ 
So Reuss (L’Apocalypse), ‘ Le sol sur lequel repose 
le trone de Dieu, Za mer de cristal, Cest ce ciel 
azuré, considéré comme noir étendue solide, telle 
que la décrit la Genése’ (i. 7). 

““(2) Rev. xv. 2, ‘A glassy sea, mingled with 
fire ;’ the same firmament as in iv. 6, only now 
more intensely coloured, as at dawn or sunset, with 
the fire of the divine righteousness. 

(3) Rev. xxi. 18, 21. ‘Pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass ;’ implying, surely, not whiteness, 
but a golden hue. 


there is nothing to show that “he” means God, or 


Who has not heard the word vesidue rolled — 


The subject of the prophet’s complaint |. 


ee ee oer ee 


There is thus nothing here to weaken the over- 
elmingly strong and cumulative argument in 


favour of an earlier date of the Apocalypse, ie. 
_ before the destruction of Jerusalem.” 


Dr. Martineau has a chapter in his Seat of 
Authority in Religion (Longmans, 1890, 14s.) on 
the relation of the Apocalypse to St. John’s Gospel. 
It is marked by the same clearness and charm as 
the rest of the volume, and, we must add, by the 
same excess of unbelief. John did not write 
either the Gospel or the Apocalypse, according to 
Dr. Martineau; and ‘‘never will the same mind 


_and heart produce two such books till ‘all things 


are possible’ to men as well as ‘to God.’” The 
passage upon which he relies for determining the 
date of (part of) the Apocalypse (which he gives as 
between 69 and 79 A.D.) is Rey. xvii. 10: “ There 
are seven kings: the five are fallen, the one is, 
the other is not yet come; and when he cometh, 
he must continue a little while.” The reference, 
he says, is to the emperors of Rome, the ji/th of 
whom was Nero. During the confused eighteen 
months which followed Nero’s fall, three emperors, 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, exercised a precarious 
authority, or received but partial allegiance. In 
the East they were never counted as emperors. 
To a writer, therefore, in Asia Minor, Vespasian 
would be the sixth, and when he says, “‘five have 
fallen, one is,” it is within /zs reign that he declares 
himself to stand, ze. between A.D. 69 and 79. 


But what about the next verse, which speaks of 
an eighth ?—“ And the beast that was, and is not, 
is himself also an eighth, and is of the seven; and 
he goeth into perdition” (Rev. xvii. tr). This 
verse Dr. Martineau believes to be an interpolation 
by a later hand. The original author had spoken 
in verse 10 of one that was not yet come—“ one 
is, the other is not yet come.” This was Nero, of 
whom the author, in common with the popular 
imagination of the day, held the belief that he was 
not really dead, but was living among the Parthians, 
and would yet reappear in Rome. ‘Thus Nero was 
the fifth and also the seventh (‘not yet come”) in 
the series. And while this belief still held ground 
during the reign of Vespasian, the prophecy was 
published. But now Vespasian dies, and is suc- 
ceeded by Titus. The seventh place is filled, not 
by the convulsions of the advancing Antichrist in 
the person of Nero, but by the tranquil two years 
of Titus. The prophecy seems to have failed. 
To save its credit, some other hand interpolates 
the eleventh verse. There are really only seven, 
he says, seven emperors, though eight reigns ; for 
this one that is to come is not another emperor, 
being the same who was fifth in order, viz. Nero. 
The prophecy is quite correct, he would say, there 
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are to be eight reigns, but only seven kings. This 
shows that the interpolation must have been made 
in the short reign of Titus (A.D. 79-81), for on his 
death Domitian succeeded to the throne, and the 
belief in the return of Nero died away. 


Thus, according to Dr. Martineau, the Apo- 
calypse is a composite work, in which there are 
found ‘passages which cannot have been later than 
the seventh decade of the first century, and others 
that cannot have been earlier than the fourth 
decade of the second century.” Or, to be more 
precise, ‘‘ The Judaic groundwork owes part of its 
text to the Zealot period of the first Jewish war, 
A.D. 66-70, and part to a time about eight years 
later ; and the Christianized recension shows the 
hand of two editors,—one, in Domitian’s time, 
responsible for all the twenty-nine passages speak- 
ing of ‘Zhe Lamb,’ the other, belonging to 
Hadrian’s reign, answerable for the letters to the 
Churches, as well as for the introduction and con- 
clusion of the whole work. It cannot, therefore, 
have been issued before a.D. 136, and is altogether 
post-apostolic.” 


It will thus be seen that Dr. Martineau accepts 
the theory of the composition of the Apocalypse 
with which Professor Harnack startled New Testa- 
ment scholarship in the year 1886. In that year 
Dr. Harnack caused an essay on the composition 
of the Apocalypse to be published, which had been 
written, not by himself, but by one of his students 
in theology, a young man of the name of Eberhard 
Vischer. To this essay Dr. Harnack added a 
postscript, which tells so interesting a story, and 
comes from so high an authority, that we shall 
give it in Dr. Martineau’s rendering :— 


‘In June last year, the author of the foregoing treatise, 
then a student in theology at our University, came and told 
me that in working out the theme prescribed for his depart- 
ment, ‘On the theological point of view of the Apocalypse 
of John,’ he had found no way through the problem but by 
explaining the book as a Jewish Apocalypse with Christian 
interpolations set in a Christian frame. At first he met 
with no very gracious reception from me, I had at hand a 
carefully prepared College Heft, the result of repeated study 
of the enigmatic book, registering the opinions of a host of 
interpreters, from Irenzeus downwards; but no such 
hypothesis was to be found among them; and now it came 
upon me from a very young student, who as yet had made 
himself master of no commentary, but had only carefully 
read the book itself. Hence my scepticism was intelligible ; 
but the very first arguments, advanced with all modesty, 
were enough to startle me ; and I begged my young friend 
to come back ina few days, and go more thoroughly with 
me into his hypothesis. I began to read the Apocalypse 
with care, from the newly-gained point of view; and it was 
—I can say no less—as if scales fell from my eyes. After 
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the too familiar labours of interpreters on the riddle of the 
book, the proffered solution came upon me as the egg of 
Columbus. One difficulty after another vanished, the further 
I read; the darkest passages caught a sudden light ; all the 
hypotheses of perplexed interpreters—of ‘ proleptic visions,’ 
‘historical perspectives,’ ‘recapitulating method,’ ‘resting 
stations,’ ‘recreative points,’ ‘unconscious relapse into 
purely Jewish ideas’—melted away at once ; the complex 
Christology of the book, hitherto a veritable crux for every 
historical critic, resolved itself into simple elements.” 


This theory of the composition of the Apocalypse 
Dr. Martineau accepts unreservedly. ‘In this 
generous tribute to his pupil,” he says, ‘‘ Harnack 
does not, in my judgment, over-estimate the con- 
vincing effect of his analysis.” 


But let us listen to the judgment of one whose 
right to speak on such a subject is not inferior to 
that of any living scholar. “Such a history of a 
Jewish Apocalypse,” says Dr. A. B. Davidson, 
“is unexampled. Further, there could be no 
thought of the Apostle John in connection with 
the book. The authorship of the Presbyter, 
mentioned by Papias, is a purely modern conjec- 
ture. We should have to conclude that the 
Christian editor gave out the whole with the 
design that it should be taken for the work of the 
Apostle John, and that his deception succeeded. 
This is a strong assumption, considering that the 
book was probably known to Papias. Again, the 
Christian editor appears to adopt the Jewish views 
of the rest of the book, e.g. the earthly reign of the 
saints over the nations (ii. 26 with v. 10, xx. 4). 
When we take into account the known opinions of 
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Papias, Justin, and Irenzeus, and fancy to « 
selves the various complexions of faith, the os 
as we might say, between Judaism and Ch: 


that must have existed in the earliest times of the — 


Church, we hesitate to admit that a Christian could 


not have written the whole book. And to mention 
only one other point : the theory gives no account 
of the parallelism between the book and our Lord’s ~ 


eschatological discourse.” 


The review of Vischer’s essay, from which we 
have quoted, was contributed by Dr. Davidsen to 


the first number (November 1886) of the Zheological — 


Review and Free Church College Quarterly. This 
is one of the ablest journals of the day. Its review 
department, in particular, has been conducted 
with singular judgment, every number contain- 
ing the results of such scholarship and literary 
form as are associated with the names of Dr. 
Bruce, Dr. Davidson, Dr. Dods, and Dr. Salmond. 

We are glad to see that its sub-title is now to be 
removed and its scope widened. Henceforward it 
is to contain critical reviews only, but they are to 
be contributed by the foremost scholars in all. the 
evangelical Churches, and to cover not only the 
current theology, but also philosophical and general 
literature, so far as it bears upon theology and 
religion. 

This is a most needful, and, under skilful and 
generous management, should prove a most 
successful enterprise. And we believe that it will 
be managed both skilfully and generously. Its 
editor is to be Dr. Salmond, of Aberdeen, and its 
publishers, Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh. 
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By Proressor Sir G. G. STOKES, BART., M.P., PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


I nave chosen for the subject of my lecture a word 
of only one letter, a word which is constantly in 
the mouths of us all. Simple as the word is, there 
is a great deal contained in it, and, I doubt not, 
you are wondering what branch of the subject I 
am going to take up. There are many that I 
might take up, but I will confine myself to one. I 
mean to confine myself to the question: ‘“‘ What is 
it that personal identity depends upon and consists 
ine’, 

Now it is very often easier to ask a question 
than to answer it, and I cannot pretend that I am 
able to answer that question myself. ‘ Well,” 
perhaps you will say to me, “what is the use of 
bringing before us a question that you tell us you 
cannot answer yourself?” Well, I think it is 


sometimes not without its use. It may happen 
that we are called upon by authority, or what we 
have a right to regard as authority, to accept such 
and such a statement. Perhaps we say within 
ourselves : “If that statement is true it must be 
brought about either in this way or in that way, or 
perhaps some third way.” I will call these ways 
CA,” B,” and “C.” Well)” perhaps: we think, 
“how can it be brought about in the way ‘A’? 
Here is a very great difficulty; I do not see how to 
get over it. Let us try ‘B.’ Here is another great 
difficulty, and so perhaps for the third.” And then 
perhaps we may say within ourselves: ‘‘We have 
tried all possible ways of conceiving how this 
asserted statement can be brought about, and they 
are all beset with such difficulties that we cannot 
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ccept the statement.” But perhaps it may be 
that you have not tried all the ways, and that there 
may be some other way conceivable by which the 
asserted statement might be brought about which 
is not subject to those great difficulties that we 
have seen the other modes to be subject to, and 
which is such that, although we are very, very far 
indeed from being able to say that the asserted 
statement is brought about in that way, still we may 
be able to say: “Ido not see why it should not.” 
What is the effect of that? It leaves us open to 
consider the evidence on which we are called upon 


to accept the statement first made to us; to give it 


fair and calm consideration. : 

Now, as I said, I cannot answer myself the 
question which I have proposed to you, but I will 
endeavour to place before you some thoughts 
bearing in that direction which I have found to 
be helpful to myself, and which possibly may be of 
some help to some of you. 

Now, as regards personal identity, let us first 
consider it with reference to others. Well, one 
great evidence of identity is that of continuity of 
change. Take the case of a person growing from 
youth upwards. If we take him at the age of two, 
and at the age of twenty, there is a very great 
difference. But, instead of taking so long a jump, 
let us take him from year to year, or month to 
month, or day to day, or hour to hour, and we see 
that there is a great deal of continuous change in 


‘him, and we infer from that that it is the same 


individual all through; and that is one great 
means, and perhaps the principal means, that we 
have of judging of the identity of others than our- 
selves. 

Suppose that a mother were parted from her 
child while he was still an infant, and saw no more 
of him, and heard no more of him, till he grew up 
to man’s estate. Suppose she then were brought 
into his presence—she would not know that he 
was her child, because there is a lack of that 
tracing of continuity by which otherwise the thing 
would be evident. But this mode of determining 
the identity of being applies also to a tree, which 
grows up from a little thing until it becomes a 
great tree. But when we speak of our own 
personal identity, and our own being, we have 
other evidence, we are conscious of other evidence 
than that of mere continuity. Many of us pro- 
bably recollect some isolated, perhaps trivial, cir- 
cumstance or circumstances, which occurred in our 
early childhood, some little incident remains fixed 
on the memory when all between has vanished. 
We cannot trace continuity of thought in that case, 
and yet we are perfectly certain of our own 
identity, that it was our own selves to whom, years 
ago it may be, that incident occurred. 

Well, this consciousness of personal identity 
involves memory, and memory involves thought. 


| before it took place. 


What is thought? On what does itdepend? We 
know that to a certain extent thought, as we ex- 
perience it, depends upon the condition of the 
brain. In the case of a faint, the supply of blood 
to the brain is greatly reduced, and for a time 
thought is in abeyance. And it is exceedingly 
curious how completely one’s consciousness, when 
the faint is over, joins on to one’s consciousness 
It may be that events have 
occurred around us, that the circumstances have 
changed altogether as regards our surroundings, 
between the time when we ceased to be conscious 
and became conscious again, and yet by our own 
consciousness we should not know that any time at 
all had elapsed. Well, although thought is con- 
nected with the brain apparently, as we know it, 
we must not too hastily jump to the conclusion 
that it involves nothing more than the action of 
the brain. Now, what suppositions have been 
made with respect to it? 

First, there is what I may call the materialistic — 
hypothesis. According to this, thought- depends 
upon certain molecular changes going on in the 
brain, just very much as walking depends upon the 
exertion of the muscles of our body. Now, although, 
as I said, thought, as we know it, is very, very 
intimately connected with the state of the brain, 
still there are, as I conceive, very great difficulties 
in the way of such a supposition as that. I have 
spoken of a faint. A faint may last for some time, 
and during that time the functions of the body 
must go on, or the person would die. They go on, 
no doubt in a reduced and enfeebled state, yet 
they must go on, and, consequently, at the end of 
the faint the body is not in quite the same con- 
dition as it was at the beginning. Again, every 
night we are unconscious—at least it is to be hoped 
we are all of us—for some hours together of what 
takes place. But all this while the heart has been 
going on beating, and we have been breathing, and 
the functions of the animal frame have been going 
on, and there must have been a considerable change 
taking place; in fact, perhaps we fell asleep after 
having had a meal,—a light meal, and perhaps 
we may awake feeling hungry, and yet a period 
of unconsciousness has elapsed. ‘The transition 
between consciousness and unconsciousness is by 
no means so sharp in sleep as it 1s in a faint, as I 
know by experience ; but perhaps you do not all 
know by experience what a faint is ; still, I can 
answer for it from my own experience, and I dare 
say some of you can from yours. I recollect read- 
ing somewhere or other of a bricklayer’s labourer, 
who, I think, was going up a ladder and speaking, 
when he got knocked on the head by a falling 
brickbat. He was rendered unconscious ; of course 
he was taken home: he remained unconscious a 
considerable time—I do not recollect what time— 
perhaps some hours, possibly a day or two. Well, 


when he came to, he completed the sentence that 
he had been speaking when he was struck. Now, 
it is very difficult to understand how all this could 
be if thinking, as we know it, though involving 
some action of the brain, depends upon nothing 
else than the action of the brain, because the brain 
and the various tissues of the body must undergo 
a certain change; there is a constant supply of 
nutriment derived from the food, and waste of 
tissues, and yet there is no trace of this change in 
the joining together of the thought after the interval 
of unconsciousness with the thought before. But 
there is, I think, still greater difficulty in the way 
of what I have called the materialistic hypothesis. 
Thold my hand before me ; I can move it to the right 
or to the left as I please; I am conscious of a 
power which I call will, by the exertion of which I 
can choose whether I shall move it to the right or 
to the left. Now, according to the materialistic 
hypothesis, everything about me is determined 
simply by the ponderable molecules which con- 
stitute my body acting simply and solely according 
to the very same laws according to which matter 
destitute of life might act. Well, then, if we follow 
up this supposition to its full extent, we are 
obliged to suppose that, whether I move at this 
particular moment of time— 4.25, on the 30th 
March—my hand to the right or to the left, was 
determined by something inevitable, something 
which could not have been otherwise, and must 
have come down, in fact, from my ancestors. 

Now, I confess, this seems to me to fly so com- 
pletely in the face of common sense that I cannot 
understand how any one could frame such an hypo- 
thesis, except it be on the assumption of this axiom : 
That everything about us depends solely and 
simply upon the action of the ponderable matter 
which constitutes our bodies, and the environment 
about us, acting according to the physical laws 
belonging to dead matter. 

Well, now, may it not be that that axiom is falla- 
cious, and that common sense is right after all, and 
that there is a something about us, constituting 
what we call will, but the origin of which we are 
unable to describe ? 

I will take an example or two of certain entities 
about us, which phenomena lead us to admit the 
existence of, but which our senses, our five senses, 
do not give us any immediate cognizance of. What 
is the condition of space between the solar system 
and the distant stars? There was a time when it 
was supposed to be an absolute void. What is 
light? Now, Iam not going to give you a disser- 
tation about the theory of light, but I will just say 
that now-a-days there is overwhelming evidence from 
its phenomena that light consists of a tremulous 
or undulatory movement propagated in a certain 
medium, as we call it, which must exist between our 
eyes and the most distant luminary from which light 
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proceeds. This medium is commonly ca 
luminiferous ether. But this is an entity, so to 
of which we have no direct evidence—no dir 
dence, mind—by the action of our five senses. _ 
are led to believe in its existence on account of the 
wonderfully simple manner in which it explains the 
phenomena. Take another illustration. Suppose 
there was on this table an iron pillar. You might 
see the sort of pillar, and perhaps might see there © 
was something wrapped around it. Well, I lay my 
hands on it. I feel nothing ; nothing particular 
appears to be going on. Yet it might be that, if 
instead of simply laying my hand on that pillar, I 
had some iron tacks in my hand, these would go © 
jumping about as if they were alive. Iam suppos- 
ing that this pillar is a pillar of soft iron, and the 
thing running round it is a wire through which 1s 
an electric current, interrupted at intervals. We 
know such a current produces in the neighbourhood 
of this electro-magnet, as I will now call it, what I 
will call a magnetic force, and yet we are not con- 
nizant of that through our feelings. It is only in- 
directly that we get evidence of such a force, and 
we get that through the motion of the iron tacks in 
our hands. Well, then, these are simple examples 
of the existence, as we have every reason to believe, 
of certain entities about us which are not directly 
cognizable by our senses. Hence it seems to me 
that there is but a slender foundation for the as- 
sumption that everything about us—sensations and 
thoughts— depend simply and solely upon the action 
of the ponderable matter which constitutes our 
bodies. So much for that theory. 

Well, then, there is another theory, which I will 
call the psychic theory. According to this, man 
consists of body and soul, the body being that mass 
of ponderable matter which we see, and touch, and 
feel, and the soul being that on which—and I think 
in this theory, taken in its extreme form, it is sup- 
posed on which alone—thought depends. Now in 
this theory, taken as I say in its most extreme form, ; : 
the supposition frequently made -is that the soul is 
rather hampered than otherwise by its union with 
the body, that it would be freer to act, to think and 
exercise its proper functions, if it were separated 
from the body altogether. Well, that theory, in the 
form in which I have presented it to you, as the 
most extreme form, is subject to very great diffi- 
culties also. ‘The more vigorous our health, the 
more active as a rule are our minds. In illness the 
mind is often very much enfeebled. Again, let us 
suppose, as in the case of our bricklayer’s labourer, 
that a man receives a blow by which he is rendered 
unconscious. If thinking depends upon something 
to which the body is rather a hindrance than a help, 
it is very strange indeed that that should retard the 
action of his thoughts. According to this supposi- 
tion, the blow has only got to be somewhat harder 
till the head is smashed altogether, and the man is 
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Those who hold this iecGresnni of hem 
that the soul is innately, by its very 
The first theory is held, or at 
As ond to, by several scientists who have 


P tices very much in the habit of attending to the 
laws of ponderable matter, and perhaps are disposed 
to make the field of their investigations encroach 
on subjects which do not properly belong to it. 
‘The second of these theories that I have mentioned 


has been more held by persons belonging to the 
religious world. Yet this is a theory which is rather 
of the nature of a philosophical speculation than of 
a proposition deduced from Scripture. 

_ Now perhaps you may think me rather strange 
for saying that. I will just read you a short ex- 
tract from a book written by a well-known divine, 
not yet a bishop but a bishop-designate—I refer 
to Dr. Westcott, the Bishop-Designate of Durham. 
He savs on page 6 of a work of his entitled Zhe 
Gospel of the Resurrection, “ Not unfrequently we 
substitute for the fulness of the Christian creed 
the purely philosophic conception of the immor- 
tality of the soul, which destroys, as we shall see 
hereafter, the idea of the continuance of our distinct 
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trine. Another bishop, whom I also know, wrote to 
me expressing himself in such a manner that showed 


‘that he was perfectly willing to accept as not bel long- 


ing to—as not any necessary part of—the Christian : 
faith, that same dogma. And yet another bishop 
whom I know told me that he avoided in his sermons ~ 
speaking of the immortality of the soul, because he _ 
was not satisfied that it was taught by Scripture. 

Well, what do we rather learn from the teaching 
of Scripture ? In Scripture man is spoken of as 
consisting of body, soul, and spirit. Now what are 
we told respecting spirit? Take the very first 
chapter in the Bible: we meet with the expression 
that God breathed into man’s nostrils, after he was 
formed, “the breath of life, and man became a — 
living soul.” Now, I do not want you to assume 
that this is to be taken asa literal physical descrip- 
tion, but rather probably it was intended as a more 
or less general idea of the relation of the different 
parts of man to one another, and of God’s relation 
to man. Here we find “the breath of life”—I do 
not know Hebrew, but the same word in Greek 
signifies “breath” and “spirit.” It is spoken of as 
a sort of energy, the interaction of which with the 
material organism produced a living being. It is 
represented, therefore, not so much as a living ~ 
thing, but rather that which lay at the very basis of 
life, something deeper down even than the very 
thought itself. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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REPORT ON EXPOSITIONS OF PHIL. II. 5-11. 
By Tue Rev. PRINCIPAL Mouts, M.A. 


1. Exposition by “J. E.” The style is clear and pointed, 
as by a hand practised in composition and expression. 
The introduction is somewhat too lengthy, discussing 
with rather more fulness than needful 2 az exposition 
—the preliminary topic of the moral benefit of an ideal. 
And, in general, the writer deals with the passage more 
as discoursing upon tt than expounding it (which I take 
to be the special programme of the ‘‘ Guild”). Thus his 
study of the rich and pregnant wording of the passage 
in its details is (for exposition) too rapid and general ; 
for instance, there is scarcely any notice of the diff- 
culties and interest of the phrases, sy aprayydv nynouro 
and txéywsev taurév. Turning briefly to the inculcation 
of the doctrine of the passage, I have, in general, 


nothing but commendation. But I should have been 
glad to see more emphasis thrown on the very remark- 
able illustration afforded by the whole passage of the 
vital connection between doctrinal truth and Christian 
life. On the whole, this paper is a forcible and attrac- 
tive dZscouvse on some main aspects of Phil. ii, 5-11, - 
but not what I should understand by a stedy of it. 

2. Exposition by ‘‘T. J. W.” This is a most careful, pains- 
taking study of the passage, phrase by phrase, after 
the manner of notes in a plain commentary, with spiritual 
remark and application intermingled. I have read it 
with interest as (if I do not mistake) the work of a young 
Bible student well trained in knowledge of the English 
Bible, and accustomed to note accurately what stands 
there. I have one or two points to criticise, however. 

P. 2, a quotation (quite in point) is given from the 

Catechism; but this is then reasoned /rom as ifa Scripture 


I have the | 


ae hata supported dy Scripture. 


an open Bible ; but, undoubtedly, they are not to be used 
in proofs of truth. Again, p. 6, I deprecate the way in 
which the writer seems to deny all reality and entirety of 
motive in acts of merely natural self-sacrifice unto death. 

Harm is often done to the cause of humbling spiritual 


truth in this way; the mighty truth of original sin 


— leaves us quite free to recognise the reality of love and 
devotion as between man and man. On the whole, I 
have read this exposition with pleasure, however. The 
writer has caught the (to me) true reference of the word 
‘servant ” (00A05), as pointing to the Saviour’s bond- 
service as Man to ¢he Father. A few slips of English 
construction disfigure the style of the exposition. 

3. Exposition by “J. R.” This I am disposed to place 
first in merit of the five. It is very thorough and care- 
ful, and shows a diligent use both of the Greek and of 
some good-and scholarly commentaries. Lightfoot, 
Alford, Cremer’s Vew Testament Lexicon, etc., are used 
by the writer, and used not only with care, but dis- 
crimination, whichisimportant. A knowledge of French 
and German versions also appears ; accurate and intelli- 
gent. On the whole, the exegetical results are clearly 
stated and well vindicated. On ixtywoev tavroy I looked 
for a rather fuller exposition; the writer refers to Dr, 
Bruce’s Cunningham Lectures, and to the answer in the 
Shorter Catechism ; but might have done more without 
disproportion. Iam glad to see that he does zo¢ appear 
to be attracted by those speculations on the Kéywos which 
result (by what to me appears to bea confusion of ideas) 
in presenting to us a not only infinitely self-sacrificing but 
fallzble Saviour. Altogether, without hesitation, I give 
this exposition cordial commendation for its combined 
thoroughness and thoughtful clearness and true rever- 
ence. (Some very valuable remarks on the Aevdszs of 
our blessed Lord will be found in Dr. H. P. Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures, Lecture viii.) 


ighest value for creeds and confessions drawn up from — 


4. ee aioction by cots D. This is 
thoughtful study of the passage, 
siderable care, though not wi 
thoroughness of No, 3. In one 
criticise what I doubt notis a lapsu » 
writer speaks (p. 10) of our Lord’s “* 
sinful flesh.” Most assuredly, in the words. 
English Article, He was ‘clearly void, ” proi 
munis, of sin, ‘both in His flesh and in ee ‘sp 
He not only ‘‘did” but “Anew no sin.” Thew 
will, I think, be assisted and interested by the 
Professor J. B. Mozley’s Essay (in his volume 
Theological Lectures and Papers, Rivingtons) on ‘ Christ 
alone without Sin.” But I repeat my conviction that — 


the phrase I have noted is an inadvertency. My main 


criticism otherwise of this careful study is that it much 
lacks clearness and finish of s¢y/e—an important defect 
in exposition, written or oral. 


. 5. Exposition by ‘*N. H. B.” This shows very distinct 
marks of care and intelligence. The discussion of the 
clauses, including the words épraymoy and aara 
ixévwoev, etc., pleases me much by its clear-headed ex- 
planation of the bearing of the 2aa¢ on the line of the 
argument. The work is throughout promising ; but it, 
like (1), partakes rather too much of the character of 
the discourse (especially in the first paragraphs) than of 
the study. And the discussion of details, which is good 
as far as it goes, is too selective. 


I am not aware whether it is expected of me to place the 
five Studies in ‘‘ order of merit.”’ I should find it difficult to 
do so, so various are their characters. I have no doubt 
about-the firs¢ place ; it belongs to No. 3. On the whole, 
No. 1 may be placed next; then perhaps No. 4; and Nos. 
2 and 5 may be grouped together. 

I am deeply thankful for the earnest work over God’s 
Holy Word which all five indicate. May it develop, 
under His blessing, into fruitful results in every case. 
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The Hallel and Aesus Singing. 


‘Address after the Lord’s Supper at Synod of 


the Presbyterian Church of England, Liverpool. 


By THE REy. ALEXANDER B. Grosart, D.D., LL.D. 


We are told—and it is a sweet, a beautiful, a 
pathetic incident—that “after the Supper” our 
Lord and the Eleven sang a hymn. ‘The best 
scholarship warrants us to assume that as Psalms 
cxiil. to cxvill formed the Hallel or hallelujah 
songs of praise associated with the Passover, so 
the closing hymn sung by Jesus and His disciples 
was Psalm cxvill., as being that which rounded off 
the partaking of the 4th festal cup (‘the cup of 
salvation”). My brethren, surely it is of rarest 
and subtlest interest to study the entire Hallel in 
this knowledge—a knowledge that makes these six 
psalms luminous with that light ‘that never was 


on sea or land.” For you perceive we are thereby 
led back to the sacred songs that filled the Saviour’s 
overladen heart, and broke into music on His 
quivering lips. Ah! lips too soon to be burdened 
with the forlornest cry ever heard by earth, or 
heaven, or hell: “My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” ‘Then, specifically, it can 
hardly be other than fitting to an occasion like 
this (by the Divine blessing), to dwell for our brief 
fifteen minutes on this Passover that was succeeded 
and fulfilled by the institution of the Supper, and 
on this last hymn sung by the Lord on earth, and 
to try to fetch from it all thought and emotion 


toward our fallen race. 


“after the mind of Christ.” Emotion! Yes. 
For it is of this very Passover we have the 


remarkable record (St. Luke xxii. 15): “And 


Jesus said unto them, With desire I have desired 


to eat this Passover with you before I suffer.” 
You mark—not solitarily, but “with you.” He 
was going as it had been written of Him. He 
knew what lay before Him. So He revealed the 
intensity and passion of longing with which He 
looked forward to that last meeting with His 
disciples, at the feast which He was to transfigure 
into the communion “for all time.” And, my 
dear friends, is it not still the same? The festival 
was something to Him 1900 years ago. It is some- 
thing, well-nigh everything, to Him to-day. The 


manner of intercourse is different (by faith, not | 


sight), but the communion itself is as real. We 
do not look back into “ dim tracks of time.” We 
call up His holy form as in our midst this morning 


at His holy Supper ; and it is an ever-fresh joy to - 


think (in the light of this Psalm cxviii.) what it is 
to Him. It tells out what He wishes to express— 
His undying interest in us, and it tells His desire 
for fellowship with His own. For His brotherhood 
is no mere name. It involves the wish to have us 
near Him and round Him, that He may be “in 
the midst of us.” The voice of the Supper is 
equivalent to what He says in His supreme prayer, 
“Father, I will that they whom Thou hast given 
me, be with Me” (St. John xvii. 24). 

Turning now to the hymn sung by Jesus and 
His disciples. 

1. A first thought is—TZhat this Psalm cxvitit. 
opens with a burst of hallelujahs over the mercy of 
God. The sum of these hallelujahs is, ‘‘O praise 
God, for His mercies of old and now.” It is easy 
to understand how at that moment, thoughts of 
the mercy of God would gird the Redeemer as with 
new strength to go forward to His appointed work. 
That work was to lay open the channel along which 
the mercy of God should flow “in righteousness ” 
So that we cannot help 
feeling that it was divinely ordered that this 
jubilant refrain should come in as part of the 
Lord’s last singing on earth. 

You remember how similarly this was the key- 
note of the dedication of the first Temple—‘“‘ He 
is good, His mercy endureth for ever.” And so 
throughout. The great heart of the world—as 
of a sick, weary giant—ached for the ultimate mani- 
festation of this mercy ; and it could not but bring to 
the Lord a strange and awful joy that now at long, 
long last, the manifestation was about to be made. 

Thought of God as a “gracious God, and full 
of compassion, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy” (Jonah iy. 2), had sent Jonah as a fugitive 
from the presence of God. But, “behold, a 
greater than Jonah is here,” and as He sets His 
face steadfastly to His transcendent task of love, 
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He magnified and rejoiced, and sang of that 
mercy. My brethren, let us appropriate the 
gracious words as we are called on to do, as being 
God’s redeemed people; ver. 2, “ Let Israel now — 
say that His mercy endureth for ever,” and as we 
are ministers and elders; ver. 3, ‘‘ Let the house 
of Aaron now say that His mercy endureth for 
ever.” I covet for myself and you all deeper 
insight into the wonder and grace, benediction and 
righteousness of God’s ever- enduring and un- 
changing mercy in Christ Jesus. Grasping it, how 
may we dare to go to the guiltiest, even vilest, and 
whisper, ‘God loves you.” Behold the proof in 
the Cross! in the Crucified! God, who spared 
Abraham’s son, “spared not His own Son.” 

2. A second thought is—Zv%e sudtableness to the 
Lora’s circumstances and to the continuous dangers 
of His Church, vers. 5-13. It was the hour and 
power of darkness. Personally, the shadow of 
Gethsemane was already blackening over His path. 
When they had sung a hymn, “they went out to 
the Mount of Olives.” There lay before Him, the 
betrayal—the arrest, with that so human touch in 
the sense of the outrage, “Are ye come out as 
against a thief, with swords and staves to take Me?” 
—the forsaking—the denial—the arraigning—the 
judgment—the suborned witnesses—the insults— 
the mockery—the loathsome spitting—the blows— 
the scourging—the condemnation—and beyond, the 
spectre and spectacle of the ghastly cross. Is it 
not then, Fathers and brethren, affecting and yet 
again sustaining to find here written beforehand, 
in this last psalm of the Hallel, great words of 
strength and cheer, vers. 5, 6, “Out of my 
DISTRESS” —plumbless, measureless distress—“ I 
called upon the Lord : the Lord answered me, and 
set me in a large place: the Lord is on my side, I 
will not fear what MAN can do unto me.” We 
can again conceive the Lord flinging Himself on 
the vast breadth of these exultant words. There 
are lights and shadows of His experience at this 
supreme crisis, in the other verses. They will 
richly reward your deepest and tenderest pondering. 
But I hasten to note how amid all dangers and 
tribulation the Church, like her divine Head, may 
well find in this portion of the final Hallel psalm, 
inexhaustible consolation. Come what antagon- 
isms may—come what new forms of disbelief may 
—come what fresh recrudescences of hatred and 
blasphemies may—come what resurgent echoes of 
the olden cry, “ Let Him come down from the cross 
and we will believe Him” as may—come in “as a 
flood” as Christ’s enemies may—the Lord is on 
our side, and He will help. 

Stout Martin Luther in the throes of the 
Reformation and of his own peril, and when even 
Catherine de Bora seemed to counsel retreat and 
compliance, turned to this same psalm and “ waxed 
valiant” as he sang (v. 17), “I shall not die, but 
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live, and declare the works of the Lord.” My 
brethren, we live in times of widened reading and 
multiplied speculative thought—of fluid and fluctu- 
ating opinion and sentiment—of challenge of the 
most venerable—of interrogation of all existing 
things, and of their right to exist—of revolt and 
revulsion from long-accepted credenda—of the 
lifting up of anchors and drifting away into the 
polar regions of agnosticism—of audacious denial 
of even the permanent facts and factors of nature 
and human nature in universal experience, and as 
actual as anything you can place beneath the 
scalpel, as of sin—penalty—retribution—conscience 
—will—and yearning for redemption. Let us not 
fear. ‘The waves of the tempest-ttrampled sea may 
toss to and fro and make a mighty noise, but the 
blue heavens beyond the clouds are calm. God 
lives. God reigns. The once pale hand grasps 
the sceptre of the universe, and sways ebb and 
flow of event and circumstance to His “ everlasting 
purpose.” The Holy Ghostis with us. ‘‘ He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh” (Psalm ii. 4). 
All, therefore, that this closing hymn of the Hallel 
was to our Lord, may it be to us! 

3. A third thought— Zhe joy set before the 
Redeemer and before us through Him, vers. 14-21. 
Joy is the sublimation of sorrow. The deepest 
joy springs out of sorrow. It was thus with 
Christ. Beneath His sorrow—sustaining it—far 
down in the profound deeps of His being, lay joy. 
Sorrow makes joy more intense, as the bitter makes 
the sweet the sweeter. Sorrow opens the door for 
joy to comein. Sorrow and joy are strangely akin, 
or, as we say in Scotland and old English, “ sib.” 
Sorrow turns into joy—not merely is followed by 
joy, but turns into it. So was it with the disciples. 
“Your sorrow shall be ¢uzvned into joy ”—the very 
event that seemed so black and calamitous becom- 
ing the centre and source of everlasting light. 

Some of you, doubtless, have seen Dort’s great 
picture, now being exhibited in Liverpool, of 
Pilate’s Wife’s Dream. Those of you who have 
seen it will remember that whilst the horrid cross 
in the foreground looms up large and hideous, yet 
away in the radiant distance that same cross is 
shown transformed and glorified, and glorifying all 
that it shines upon. So, if sorrow is deep, I think 
it leads to and issues in something deeper still, and 
that is joy. Hence in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
by one of those deep glances into the heart of the 
mystery of things that make this letter so great, we 
have all this summed up: “Let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus the captain and perfecter of our faith ; 
who for ¢he yoy that was set before Him, endured 
the cross” (xii. 2). Be it yours and mine, fellow- 
communicants, again, like our Lord, to rest on this 
Hallel psalm and see all around us demonstration, 
that the Lord’s mighty prayer was no idle breath 


| world, that they may have my joy fulfilled in them, x 
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like “idle tears”: “ These things I spake in the 


selves” (S. John xvii. 13). fetus 

4. A fourth thought is—Zhe great Messianic — 
symbol, vers. 22,23, As we turn and return on the] 
favourite texts of Jesus, it moves and melts us to _ 
discover how they,-nearly all revolve around His 
redemptive work. The present is no exception. 
For we all carry in our heart of hearts the “ ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises” and teach- 
ing that set forth the Lord Christ as a ‘‘ Stone.” 
Even the glazing eye of dying Jacob beheld it. 
You remember how he got a double vision of the 
Messiah as at once Shepherd and “ the Stone.” 
“ From thence is the Shepherd, the stone of Israel” 
(Gen, xlix. 24). And so Isaiah sang: ‘‘ Therefore 
thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I lay in Zion 
for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner stone, of sure foundation” (xxviii. 16). It is 
therefore just what might have been expected, that 
earlier the Lord turned tod those very words now 
before us, and uttered from them some of His 
most barbed and searching words to rejecting 
Israel. And, my brethren, as we to-day think of 
the supernatural structure—part on earth and part 
in heaven—that along the nineteen centuries has 
been raised on this one stone, do we not thrill to 
the song of Christ’s last singing, and exclaim: ‘This 
is from the Lord: it is marvellous in our eyes.” May 
the living Christ enable us, as a Church, to build 
nobly on the one stone and foundation. 

Finally, in vers. 25-29, we have ¢hanksgiving. I 

can but accentuate ver. 27: ‘¢ Bind the sacrifice with 
cords, even unto the horns of the altar.” Once more, 
my brethren, to the vision of faith this sacrifice has 
been set forth. Once more it has been our privilege 
by the memorial-symbols appointed to remember 
the Lord’s death ‘until He come.” And so as 
thus again we behold “the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world,” thanksgiving 
nay fitly close our service as thanksgiving closed 
His, as, perchance, falteringly He sang for the last 
time the Hallel of His own sacrificial death : 
“He filleth our mouths with songs.” 

In our outlook I see no call for despondency—I 
discern no omens of failure—I tremble before no 
assailants—I have a vision of a grander day than 
has yet dawned—I catch a light of glory on the 
mountain-tops that is descending to the plains, and 
is making the Cross still more refulgent, and rallying 
more and more myriads of tired feet and wearier 
hearts to the great broken heart. Yea, I see our 
blood-ransomed world girdled by mightier rings 
than Saturn’s, swung back into its primal orbit of 
unsullied light; and by and by we shall hear 
reverberating from sea to sea, and from shore to 
shore, “The kingdom of the world is become the 
kingdom of our Lord, and of His Christ ; and He 
shall reign for ever and ever” (Rey. xi. 15). 
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Che Sears of Aesus. 


By THE Rev, J. P. KINGSLAND. 
“Jesus wept.”—JOHN xi. 35. 


Ir the interpretation of éuBpyzcoua in John xi. 33, 
which was suggested in the May number, be the 
correct one, the tears which Jesus is recorded by 
the Evangelist to have shed immediately after, can 
hardly have been, as is usually supposed, tears of 
sorrow at the death of his friend and of sympathy 
with the mourners. 

Not only is it improbable that His emotions 
should have so quickly changed from indignation to 
grief,—especially since we are told that He again 
gave vent to His indignation as He neared the 
tomb,—but the way in which He regarded death, 
on which the interpretation of éuBpypdopoe is 
founded, rendered it impossible that He should 
sorrow greatly for the death of his friend, or 
should sympathise deeply with the grief of the 
bereaved. 


Consequently, it is far more probable that the teats 
He shed must have been caused by the strong 


emotion which the Evangelist describes by saying » 


éveBpysnoaro Tt) mvevwari—an emotion in which, 
doubtless, sympathy and pity for their blindness 
and ignorance were blended with the anger; an 
emotion probably very similar though more intense 
than that which He is recorded to have experi- 
enced on another occasion when “ He looked round 
about on them with anger, being grieved at the 
hardening of their heart” (Mark iii. 5); where 
the word used—ovvAvrovevos—implies sympathy 
with their spiritual condition, although He was 
angry. This explanation of the cause of the tears of 
Jesus harmonizes well with the strict interpretation 
of the word employed, <ddxpycey. “It says just 
as much as that ‘tears fell from Him’” (Westcott). 
If this explanation be the correct one, the Jews 
who said, “Behold how He loved him,” must 
have misunderstood Him as much as those who 
said, “‘Could not this man who opened the eyes of 
him that was blind have caused that this man also 
should not die?” 


: 
; 


are (ver. “ The expression is 
least’ according to our ways of thinking. 
od only in the light of Christ’s words : 
n, whom Satan hath bound” (ver. 16). All 
en oh bodily infirmity as curvature of the spine, 
the work of the spirit of evil. 
. ** Thou hypocrite” (ver. 15). The Greek word meant 
ly an actor on the stage, hence any one who acts 
a part in life, The best reading has ‘‘hypocrites,” so 
that Christ regarded the conduct of the ruler as a specimen 
‘of Pharisdic conduct generally. 
art is plain that the reason why this miracle has been re- 
lated, is its happening to be wrought on the Sabbath, and 
giving occasion to Christ’s stern rebuke of the Pharisees, 
whereby it became a step in His journey towards the cross. 
But we may notice, in passing, the evidence it once more 
___ affords of Jesus’ tender heart. ‘‘ When Jesus saw her ”— 
______ the mere sight of suffering was enough to call forth the wish 
and the power to heal. There is no mention of faith on the 
| -- woman’s part. 
And this at once leads us into the great lesson of the 
story. The Sabbath was instituted for man’s good by a wise 
and tender-hearted God. But the Pharisees had turned it 
into one of the most effective weapons of cruelty and op- 
pression. Unless you knew intimately the minute rules 
which they had devised to secure, as they said, its sanctity, 
-— you had no chance of heaven. ‘* This people which knoweth 
not the law is accursed.” It was simply impossible for a 
worldng man to know them, or knowing them, to keep 
Ws them. This was, accordingly, made the test of goodness ; 
for was it not so easily applied, and did it not tell:so much 
in favour of the Pharisee? The good man was he who kept 
- the ¢raditions of the elders—these minute regulations which 
had been woven round the law of Moses: the sinner was he 
who kept them not. Moral goodness was clean forgotten. 

We need not wonder, therefore, at the consciences which 
these men kept. The Sabbath, though made /or man, was 
used against him, to his very undoing ; but its rules could be 
relaxed when it became a question of property. A man 
might die, but, for a little Sabbath work, an ox must not go 
thirsty. Pharisaic righteousness, which really meant strict 
Sabbath observance, was not at all out of keeping with 
deceit, lying, and judicial murder—of all of which our dear 
Lord was Himself made the victim. 

A good modern illustration is found in a conversation 
(from Church Bells) in which a ’bus driver remarks that his 
horses are changed frequently, while he has to continue the 
journey all the long day, and every day ; because if a horse 
gets done another costs money, but if a driver gets done 
another is found for nothing. 


July 13.—Luke xiv. 15-24. 
The Great Supper. 

| 1, ‘*Sent his servant at supper-time.” 

is the regular custom in the East, First the invit Ome 

time before, and then a messenger sent at the time to emi d 
those invited. ‘ i: 

2. ‘Have me excused,” ze. hold me excused, Coser 43 
me as having been excused. It is polite more: but it isa ~ 
refusal, <a ’ 

3. “Being angry.” In the face of a great many “clear 
passages of Scripture, which assert God’s anger as a terrible 
fact, there are those who say that He cannot be angry, that 
“the alteration is in us, not Him.” Read, if possible, 
Dr. Simon’s most valuable discussion of the subject in The 
Redemption of Man, chap. v. 

This interesting parable, combined of wrath and mercy — 
like God Himself, sprang out of an explanation made by 
one of the guests at a supper where Christ was present: 
‘Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God!” Asa saying, it is unexceptionable. We find it in 
almost identical words in Rev. xix. 9: ‘‘ Blessed are they 
which are called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb. i 
But it is evident that this man was merely giving utterance 
to a pious remark. He was not a true disciple of Jesus, and 
had probably no intention of becoming one; so 4e was one 
who would never eat bread in the kingdom of God, since ~ 
he was determined not to accept the invitation to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. 

So Christ told the parable to warn such as this seemingly 
pious man, that the only way to enter the kingdom of God 
is by trustful obedience as a little child, by taking up the 
cross and following Jesus. Now the persons who would be 
expected to be the first to do this, the Jews and Jewish 
rulers then, and the learned and well-to-do everywhere, are 
just the persons who, as a rule, will not do it. They have 
excuses in abundance, they are polite enough—but they will 
not enter the kingdom of God asa little child. It is their 
very respectability that keeps them back. The parable had 
many an il tustiation in Christ’s life. The ‘‘ woman that was 
a sinner” may be compared to those who came from the 
streets and lanes. Simon, the Pharisee, was one of the 
earliest bidden guests. So also the first two chapters of St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians is an expansion and 
explanation of the parable. “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God.” And there are many, 
many illustrations to be had amongst us still. 


III. 
July 20.—Luke xiv. 25-33. 
Taking up the Cross. 

This is a most difficult lesson, difficult for us all to learn, 
difficult for the children even to understand. As they read 
it, some explanations might be made. 

1. ‘And hate not his father,” etc. 


By this word haze a 


real fact is expressed in a very striking way. It does not 
mean ‘love less,” nor “‘hate by comparison,” both of which 
miss the point. It means literally Aate. But when? When 
parents, or wife, or children represent the spirit of evil— 
Satan and his children. Whena father or a wife stands up 
in antagonism to the kingdom of God, and does ‘‘the works 
of their father the devil,” then, and in that proportion, they, 
as children of the devil, must be hated. Compromise with 
evil there can be none on the part of a follower of Jesus. 


Tlowever hard to the natural man, sin must be hated in all 


its manifestations. 

2. ‘*Bear His cross and come after me.” The illustra- 
tion is a very forcible one. It is taken from the custom of 
compelling a condemned criminal to carry his own cross to 
the place of crucifixion. 

The great subject is the gravity of the choice which a 
follower of Christ makes. Many of our Lord's own im- 
mediate followers were very light-hearted and easy-minded 
in their religion, They followed because they were kept in 
food for nothing (or hoped to be): ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, 
ye seek me . . . because ye did eat of the loaves and were 
filled.” So it is said, and no doubt with truth, that some 
modern converts have even ‘‘ bread and butter” converts. 
Others followed from ambitious hopes of future greatness ; 
even Salome’s sons had thoughts of this kind. 

Jesus tells them that the true follower is he who is pre- 
pared to suffer for the cause in person and in purse. He 
must be ready to face opposition even on the part of those 
by nature dearest ; he must even be prepared to take the 
position of an antagonist himself. ‘‘ He that hateth not,” 
etc. Take this illustration (Wesleyan Methodist SS. 
Magazine): Young Charrington was the son of a wealthy 
brewer, and was made a partner in the prosperous firm, 
After his conversion he began to work among the East-end 
poor, and learned to trace much of their misery to the beer 
shops. One night, as he passed to his work, sad at heart, 
his eye was drawn to a beer shop, over which hung the sign, 
“‘Charrington & Co.’s Entire.” That ended Frederick 
Charrington’s connection with the firm, And as his heart 
was filled with love for perishing souls, he must have 
“‘hated” his father in the proportion that he represented 
that which wrought their daily ruin, 

‘Thus he who becomes a Christian takes a serious step. 
Let him count the cost. Some, like the foolish builder or 
the foolish general, plunge recklessly into it; and ‘in 
times of persecution fall away.” 

But where is there not a cross? ‘*The way of trans- 
gressors is hard” ; whereas ‘‘my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.” We find it so, because of love. 


Ve 
July 27.—Luke xy, I-10, 
Lost and Found, 


Two beautiful parables with one meaning, and there is a 
lovelier still to come, 

1. ‘‘In the wilderness.” The whole flock is in the 
wilderness, where there is sometimes ‘much grass” (John 


vi. 10). But one of the flock has strayed from the rest and 


cannot escape writiiows aid. 
2. ‘*Just persons which need no repentance = 


hep ? Even to a Nicodemus, Jesus said, ‘‘ Ye must be born | ; 
And Paul, ‘A Hebrew of the Hebrews,” “ touch- 


again.” 
- the righteousness that is in the law blameless,” needed 
and had repentance. 
description with a holy i irony.’ 
is unnecessary. 
estimate of themselves, as He does again and again, and 
shows them that even then they are wrong, faulty, sinful, 
and, finally, in need of repentance like the rest. = 


But that unwelcome word 


Now, what is the point of these parables? It is the joy . 


of God over a repentant sinner in contrast with the grumbling 
ulkiness of the Pharisees. 

who were really open sinners, and those who were merely 
ignorant or careless of the traditions and ceremonies, to- 
gether as ‘‘sinners,” and they believed that there was 70 
hope for any one of them. (See the review of Mr. Ross’ book 
in THE Expostrory Times for May.) So they grumbled 
that Jesus, who was in their view a Pharisee, should eat 
with them or show them any regard. But Jesus came to 
call, not the righteous (supposing that there were any), but 
sinners. Therefore His very place was with those who were 
recognised as sinners by everybody. ‘‘ They that are whole 
need not the physician, but they that are sick.” 

He showed the Pharisees by means of these two parables 
that they were ready enough to rejoice when a part of their 

roperty was recovered, just as they were ready to break their 
Sabbath rules for the sake of their horses, though they 
Sick not do so for the sake of their fellow-men. 

And then, finally, He took the very highest ground, and 
boldly asserted that His conduct was in harmony with God’s. 
Here is one of the most striking, because unexpected, proofs 
of Christ’s divine nature. Yes, ‘‘ He made Himself equal 
with God,” claiming to know the mind of God infallibly. 

Of the two parables, there is no doubt that the first will 
appeal more easily and more forcibly to the children. It 
can be used with great naturalness and effect. The wretched 
forlorn sheep, which never is happy when alone; its utter 
helplessness and sure destruction ; then the shepherd’s care, 
his love for every single one of the flock, and the active 
energy of his love. It is Jesus Himself, Read John x. 
Sing—‘‘ There were ninety and nine.” 
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The Internationa’ Zessons. 


PAPERS AND PRIZES, 


REPORT FOR JUNE. 
Avge under eighteen. 
1, John M, Smail, 1 Charteris Street, Perth. 
Next in Order of Merit.—M. B., M. M., A. C. M. 
Age under thirteen, 
1. Ernest James Dike, 23 Teviotdale Pl., Stockbridge, Edin. 
Next in Order of Merit.—C. C. G., H. K., F. H. T. G. 


This competition will be resumed after the holidays. 


Farrar Br that our Lord ‘‘uses the — 


He simply takes the Pharisees at their own — 


The Pharisees classed all those — 


mo cad 


“What is the best book (1) in English, (2) in any 
language, on Biblical Theology, or on the Theo- 
logy of the New Testament ?”—J. E. 


_ The subject of Biblical Theology as a whole has 
not been dealt with, so far as I know, of late years, 
at least under that name. 
field has taken the form of monographs handling 
portions or sections of the subject, sometimes with 
reference to periods or stages of development, 
more usually in relation to the individual authors 


or books of Scripture, or to leading biblical ideas, 


or even to particular doctrines. But, as the 
writer’s question concerns only general treatises, 
it may be enough to say that on the whole, in my 
judgment, the best book on the theology of the 
Old Testament is still that of Oehler, and the best 
on the theology of the New Testament that of 
Weiss. Both books are now accessible in English 
translations. —WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


What is the meaning of ‘‘to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children” (Luke i. 17)? I can find 
nothing satisfactory in the commentaries which I 
have consulted.—J. T. R. 


The answer must, of course, be found in the 
interpretation of Mal. iv. 6: “He shall turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart 
of the children to their fathers.” And the latter 
clause, “ the heart of the children to their fathers,” 
must be interpreted by the light of the latter clause 
in Luke i. 17, which is a paraphrase of it, “and the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just.” Starting 
then from the knowledge that the clause in Mal. 
iv. 6, “ He shall turn the heart of the children to 
their fathers,” means “He shall bring back the 
faithless disobedient children to the faith and 
obedience of their fathers” (which is exactly the 
sense, though the word is different, of Elijah’s 
prayer, 1 Kings xviii. 37, “Thou hast turned their 
hearts back again”), we arrive with some confidence 
at the conclusion, that “to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children” means “ to lead the faith- 
ful to such yearning tenderness over the erring 
children as shall move them to successful efforts 
for their recovery and conversion.” This success 
is implied in the following clause, “ And the heart 
of the children to their fathers,” and is expressly 
stated in y. 16. Elijah himself was the most con- 
spicuous example of the heart of a “ father” being 
turned in love and pity to “the disobedient 
children,” and that with success. This whole 
result is expressed in Mark ix. 12, “ Shall restore 
all things,” the whole nation shall be converted to 
God, see Acts i. 6. It may be remarked that the 
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Requests and Replies. 


The best work in the | 


same word éroxabioryps is used in the Sept. of 
Mal. iv. 6, and in Matt. xvii. 11, Mark ix. 12. 

It is curious that the second clause in Mal. 
iv. 6 is not translated, but paraphrased, in the 
LXX. as well as in Luke i. 17, but somewhat 
differently, cat xapSiav dvOpdrov mpds Tov mAnotov 
airot, which gives the sense of a general reconcilia- 
tion; fathers and sons being used to describe 
a man and his neighbour, ze. everybody. — 
Mer Cr Br ke Wi 


What is the explanation of Jer. vii. 22—‘“‘For I spake 
not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the 
day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices” ? Must 
we understand that Jeremiah did not know the 
narrative of the laws regarding sacrifice which we 
now have in the Pentateuch ?—D. C. 


So the Wellhausen school say. But further 
consideration leads me to doubt their interpreta- 
tion. For, first, references to the Pentateuchal laws 
abound in Jeremiah; see, for instance, Jer. xvii. 26, 
where a series of Pentateuchal technicalities is 
given, and where, especially, the technical term 
translated ‘sacrifice of praise” would be un- 
intelligible but for the Levitical (the Priests’) 
code. Then, secondly, the passage may be under- 
stood quite legitimately in a wholly different sense. 
Is not Jeremiah insisting here, as he so often 
insists, upon the covenant relation? Sacrificial 
laws were given, says the Pentateuch, to a people 
who had been received into a sacred covenant, 
the basis of the covenant being, just as Jeremiah 
insists, obedience. | According to the Biblical 
narrative, when Jehovah brought His people out 
of Egypt, He first admitted them to a covenant, 
and only when the covenant was sealed did He 
give His detailed laws. Now this covenant is 
always described as resting, not upon burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices (festal - offerings), but upon 
obedience, see Exod. xv. 26, xix. 5. In other 
words, like all the prophets, Jeremiah, in his 
endeavours to counteract the ritualistic tendencies 
of the priesthood, asserts the valuelessness of 
sacrifices as such, unless accompanied by an 
obedient mind. Indeed, it is ever the teaching 
of the Law and the Prophets that objective sacri- 
fices are worse than nothing without the subjective 
state of an obedient mind. Obedience is more 
than sacrifice, and it was obedience, and not 
sacrifice, which Jehovah demanded of His people 
on the day He brought them out of the land of 
Egypt. When He asked for sacrifice, it was on a 
proof of obedience.—ALFRED CAVE. 
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What are the peculiar features and characteristics of (a) 
Keil and Delitzsch’s and (b) Lange’s Commentaries 
on the Old Testament ? And which of the two would 
it, on the whole, be best to obtain P—G. G. W. 


(a) The peculiar excellence of the first series is 
that it everywhere expounds the original text ; it is 
designed for scholars throughout. In this respect it 
is not yet superseded,—a great thing to say con- 
sidering the early date of its first appearance. Still, 
there has been such a flood of good commentaries 
since, that parts are more valuable than the whole, 
such as the volumes on the Pentateuch, Job, Ezekiel, 
the Minor Prophets. Delitzsch on Proverbs would 
be valuable, if it were better translated. 

(6) Lange, while everywhere based on the 
original, is more elaborate in exposition. Editor 
and expositors are all competent, and the com- 
mentary is able and exhaustive. The thoroughness 
never flags ; the evenness of excellence is remark- 
able. The wants of general students, as well as 
professed scholars, are kept in view. The homi- 
letical portions are, perhaps, the least valuable. On 
the whole, this series undoubtedly best meets the 
wants of the majority of students.—J. S. Banks. 


1. Does the Second Edition of Bishop Lightfoot’s 
S. Ignatius contain any important alterations? If 
so, can they be procured as an appendix to the 
book P—J. J. W. : 

2. Where can Origen’s Treatise on Prayer be found? 
(It is not included in the Ante-Nicene Library.)— 
yA: 

1. Nothing of moment. Any additions consist 
mainly of fresh materials for the text of the Syriac 
Version, the Antiochene Acts, the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Smyrnzans ; a Thebaic version 
of the Roman Acts; inscriptions bearing on the 
Calendar of Proconsular Asia and Philippus of 
Tralles, the Asiarch. The exact date of the 
Martyrdom is defended afresh in an addendum, 

2. There seems to be no translation. Apart from 
the editions of Delarue i. 195-272, Lommatzsch 
xvii. 79 ff., there is one by Reading (London 1728), 
with notes by Bentley— VERNON BaRTLET. 


* One of the UWafefactors,” 


BY THE REY. T. W. KNIPE, M.A, 
The Clergyman’s Magazine, June 1890. 


At Lugano, which gives its name to one of the fairest of 
Italian lakes, though the geography of politics assigns it to 
the Canton of Ticino and the Swiss Republic, there is a 
masterpiece of Luinis’s, familiar to many travellers, in the 
form of a fresco over the chancel arch of the ancient Church, 
wherein, according to the medieval fancy, the spirits of our 
Lord’s companions in suffering are portrayed as infants 
escaping with the expiring breath: one is white, and is 
borne away by angels of heaven ; the other is black, and is 
being seized by demons, This is a grotesque but fair 
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Is there any reliable information to be had ab 
Moloch; and what is meant by passing throug! 
the fire to Moloch ?p—T. D. , 


There is not a great deal of reliable information 4 


about Moloch. The Old Testament form of the 


word is Aolech, which is simply the word for king — 
(melek) written with the vowels of dosheth, “shame- — 
Moloch is thus identical with the | 


ful thing.” 
Phoenician J/7k (who was worshipped by human 
sacrifices wherever the Phoenician influence ex- 
tended) and the Ammonite J/ilcom. The 
Israelites, however, appear to have regarded 


Moloch and Milcom as distinct deities—the one 


having his sanctuary in the Valley of Hinnom, 
and the other on the Mount of Olives (2 Kings 
xxiii. 10, 13). A comparison of Jer. xix. 5 with 
Xxxii. 35, seems to show, what is probable on other 
grounds, that Moloch was a form of Baal (lord),— 
that he represented the sun-god in his destructive 
and terrifying aspect, as Baal represented him in 
his beneficent and productive aspect. (See 
Baethgen, Der Gott Israels, und die Gotter der 
Heiden.) The introduction of Moloch-worship in 
Israel is most naturally explained by Canaanite 
influence. For speculations on the original affinity 
between Jehovah and Moloch, Kuenen’s Religion 
of Israel may be referred to; but these can hardly 
be classed under the head of “reliable information.” 

The expression “caused to pass through the 
fire” is certainly peculiar, but that it means 
“burned as a sacrifice” cannot reasonably be 
doubted. Cf. the unequivocal “burned in the 
fire,” Jer. xix. 5, and elsewhere. ‘These passages, 
along with Ez. xvi. 21, xxili. 37, are sufficient to 
dispose of the later Jewish explanation (following 
the analogy of Num. xxxi. 23), that the children 
were merely passed over the fire for the purpose of 
purification. The only question is whether the 
victims were burned alive or, like other sacrifices, 
first slain and then burned. Although the former 
view is supported by some modern scholars, 
the latter is the more probable in itself; and 
Fz, xvi. 2x seems to be decisive in its favour.— 
JOHN SKINNER. 


representation of the creed of a large portion of Christen- 
dom ; and I venture to ask, what is the basis on which this 
belief rests? He is arrested in his revilings by the preach- 
ing of the gospel by his companion, who began to seek the 
souls of others, as all believers will do when once they have 
found peace for themselves through Christ. Scripture does 
not break the silence in which that preaching was apparently 
received, Men have ventured to do so, and ‘‘one of the 
malefactors” has gone down from age to age as the impeni- 
tent thief; but am I wrong in hesitating to accept the fact as 
proved? Bunyan says, in the close of his first and best 
similitude : ‘‘ Then I saw that there was a way to hell from 
the very gates of heaven.” The Dreamer may be right ; 
but why, without clearer evidence, must we believe that one 
who apparently was silenced by the reproach of sin, died 
under condemnation hard by the Cross of Jesus? 
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Buda and Babylon, 
A STUDY IN. CHRONOLOGY. 
By THE Rev, E. Ermer Harpinc, M.A. 
ibn Il. PT: IV. 
Kinecs oF JuDAn. ConTEMPORARY PROPHETS. — Kincs or Bayon, Kines or Mena. 
Josiah, ‘ : . 641-610 | Zephaniah, . é ‘ 640-609 Cyaxares, . t , 634- 
Jer. i-xii., xxii. 15-17. Jeremiah, . E “ 629-586 = Ahasuerus, Dan. eS 2 
Jehoahaz, . . rs 5 610 | Habakkuk, . 612-598 
_ Jer. xxii. 10-14. 
Jehoiakim,. . ., 620-599 | Daniel, £ Page 608-534 | Nebuchadnezzar, é 607-561 
; Jer. xiii.-xx., xxii. 18-23. Jer. xxv. T. 
xxiii., eee a saa Dans it a, Miz _ 
, | XXxXvi., xly.—xlix, styages, . é —538 
Jehoiachin,. . Sree 560 Son of Cyaxares = : eens 
Jer. xxil. 24-30. the Mede. Dan. v. 31. 
@edekiah, .4 i. 599-588 | Ezekiel, .  . 595-572 Last King of Media. 
Jer. xxii, 1-9, xxiv., xxvii. Obadiah, . : 4 588-583 
xxviii. xxix., 1, li. [Isaiah xl.-lxvi., very doubtful.] 
XXXIV., XXXVIL. Lamentations of Jeremiah, . 588 2 
XXX.—XXXxlii , xxi. Evil-Merodach, . 561-559 
XxXxviil., xxxix.—xliv. Son of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Final Captivity,.  . - 588 _ _, Jer. xxvii. 7, 
(Cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 31-xxv. end.) [Neriglissar, 559-550 
Usurper, some say = Nergal 
Sharezer, Jer. xxxix. 3. 
Laborosoarchod, . : E155) 
Son of Neriglissar. 
ven ee xxvii, 7 omits]. 
abonedus,  . 7 —538 Ve 
Son of Nehuclisiitenae: = 
Jer. xxvii. 7. Kincs oF PErsIA. 
Belshazzar, 2 ‘A 559, 538 —_ 
Son of Nabonedus. : 
Dan. Vii., viii., v. Darius , ‘‘ received” (R.V.) the 
Fall of Babylon, . : ; 538 kingdom won by his grand- 
son, 
Cyrus, =) si ° 536-529 
Dan. i. 21 
Ezra i. 1, iv. 5. 
([Cambyses, “ 6 529-522 
Pseudo-Smerdis or Gomates, 522] 
_ Not mentioned, Ezra ty. 5. 
Return from Captivity, . 536 Darius, son of Hystaspes. _ 
Zerubbabel, Prince of Judah. A Persian noble raised to 
Ezra i. 8. Haggai, : 520 the throne 521-486 
{Esther in Persia, 484-475] Ezra v. 1. Ezra iv. 5, 24. 
Between Ezra vi. and vii. is Zechariah, . 520 V., Vi. 
an interval of 57 years. Ezrav. 1. Kerxes,- Bie oge’ 486-465 
Ezra's Return, -  -  '+| 458 Zech. i.-vili, = Ahasuerus of Esther. 
Nehemiah’s Return, 445-433 [460-458, Zech. 1x.—xiv. ] Artaxerxes, . 465-423 
Malachi, 3 f 433-400 Darius Nothus, 423-404 
Neh. xii. 22. 
| 
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The Ethiopian and 


Re Old Testament. 


ACTS VIII. 26-40. 


By vue Rev. Grorce ApAM SmiTH, M.A. 


Tus is the story of an Ethiopian, who had been 
at Jerusalem to worship. It was a far cry from 
Ethiopia to Jerusalem. The capital of Queen 
Candace lay on the remoter Nile, over 1200 miles 
from the capital of Judah. More than the distance, 
however, was what came between, 1200 miles 
would be nothing to a.man in search of religion, 
especially if he were of the patient and inquiring 
disposition which we see in this Ethiopian. But 


the wonder was that the greater extent of these 1200 
miles lay across Egypt—the most religious and fasci- 
nating civilisation of the time. Hosts of pilgrims 
sought Egypt from distances greater than Ethiopia : 
the study of her mysteries was fashionable in the 
great centres of Western civilisation. Her temples 
still spread their unbroken splendour across her 
sunny provinces: their vast walls covered with 
acres of sacred writing ; their roofs, the platforms 
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of gorgeous ritual and processions, that flashing 
drew the eyes of the people from leagues across 
the civil country. It was the most visible religion 
that ever tempted the desire of the eyes. But for 
the mind it had subtler attractions still. Like 
those dark temple doors, which still break the long 
sunlit stretches of painting and sculpture, and 
invite the tired observer to brood in their cool 
shade, the popular religion of Egypt presented, 
through its gorgeous surface, opportunities to 
studious minds to penetrate the mysteries of 
conduct and life and God. While she paraded 
her idols before the crowd, Egypt took the thinker 
by the hand, led him into an inner chamber, and 
whispered to him of the One God.  Sceptics, 
who thought they had found out every other faith, 
were awed into new religiousness by the devout- 
ness of this one, by its hoary age, its fertility of 
symbol, its profound and exhaustless literature. 
Nor was the Egyptian religion all mystery and 
splendour. It spoke with the austere simplicity of 
conscience itself upon the thousand common duties 
of this life. It was equally explicit on what was 
laid up for the righteous in the life to come. And 
it even exhibited a righteousness already victorious 
on earth in the person of one born of woman. 
By uniting its votaries to this Osiris, it succeeded in 
inspiring them with a most powerful enthusiasm for 
virtue, and a most complete assurance of immortality. 

Through such a religion with its attractions for 


every instinct of man’s heart, this Ethiopian in 


search of a religion made his pilgrimage. He must 
have passed the open doors of a score of temples 
before he prostrated himself in front of the temple 
at Jerusalem. For half at least of his 1200 miles 
he must have been constantly in presence of a 
religion, the most visible and attractive in the 
world, hospitable to men of all nations, successful 
in lifting multitudes to communion with the unseen, 
not only vast and subtle for human curiosity, but 
clear and clamant to the conscience of man, and 
above all, with this glorious revelation in Osiris of 
righteousness clothed in man’s flesh, suffering man’s 
sorrows and death, and yet in the end victorious 
and the pledge of victory to others. How was it 
that this earnest pilgrim passed it all by, esteeming 
the religion of the little tribe of Jesus greater 
riches than all the treasures of Egypt ? 

The secret, of course, lay in his knowledge of a 
single book, for the religion of Israel had no other 
means than this of attempting the influence which 
Egypt exerted through her gorgeous ritual and vast 
literature. 

This book is known to us as the Old Testament, 
and is commended to us by. Jesus Christ as the 
revelation of His God and Father. But what 
would it have been to such a man as this 
Ethiopian, who had not heard of Christ? He 
had read it probably in the Greek version, which 


country to make room for them! 


circulated throughout Egypt, and may 
have penetrated with the Greek language 
realms of Queen Candace. To him it was, 
sight, but a collection of histories, laws, p 
and addresses called prophecies. They had come 
from various ages, some of them from very back — 
centuries. But they were all Jewish and all con-— 
nected by one idea: the idea of a special covena: 
between God and the Hebrew nation. They told — 
how the Almighty God, creator of heaven and earth, — 
had chosen this people to be a people peculiar to — 
Himself, had made them the trustees for the race — 
of the riches of His truth: the ministers and agents — 
of His purposes for the whole world. When we 
consider this central claim of the Hebrew Scrip- — 
tures, as well as the uncompromising spirit with 
which it is so often urged, we may wonder that any 
man, who was not a Jew, ever found his way as 
a worshipper to Jerusalem. ‘That the God of this 
little tribe should be the Sovereign of earth and — 
heaven! How stern He was to nations other than 

His own! A jealous and pitiless God engulfing 
armies to let His people free, depopulating a 
How Jewish 
pride and passion grew rank beneath His partial 
providence! Jerusalem asserted to be the centre 
of the whole earth, to which the Gentiles should 
bring their substance—Zion and Jordan exalted 
above all the hills and rivers of the world—Jews to 
be kings and priests to God, but the sons of 
the alien their plowmen and vinedressers! ‘Then 
what a people to be so favoured! According to 
their own records, an earthy, sullen, and at heart 
idolatrous people, unworthy of the least of the titles 
they claimed. And now as the Ethiopian lifted his 
eyes from the ancient Scriptures, which promised 
to such a people supremacy over the world, and the 
glory of teaching a docile humanity, what did he 
see as the result—but a people in the bondage and 
contempt of the world, their land a province of 
the great Roman Empire, themselves in the sight’ 
of civilisation an unhappy and uninteresting group 
of barbarians. 

Think of these features of the Old Testament— 
and a hundred others hke them which will easily 
suggest themselves—and you will wonder how this 
Ethiopian preferred such a faith to that great 
Egyptian religion, through which his long pilgrim- 
age had carried him, and to which the civilisation 
of his day was pressing forward so ardently for the 
secrets of life and God. 

What prevailed with him and led him—as 
Christian was led past the lions to the Palace 
Beautiful—past those grim obstacles to the secret 
place of Jehovah ? What is it that has given the Old 
Testament religion its unique and unapproached 
influence among the religions of the world? What 
binds this book to Christ, and makes you and me 
feel it to be part of the same Divine revelation ? 
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Is it that it claims to be the Word of God? So 


Claim the sacred books of every other nation upon 
earth, Is it that it is verbally accurate and infallibly 


true in matters of history? That is not a question 
which the Ethiopian was likely to have put ; but if 


he had stopped to answer it, before coming to 


Jerusalem, he would never have found God at all. 
Is it that all the predictions of fact which the Old 


_ Testament makes have been fulfilled? As we have 


seen, the time at which this Ethiopian came to 
Jerusalem was not a time of the fulfilment of 
prophecy, but, on the contrary, one in which history 


and providence did seem to go utterly against 
the predictions of Scripture. 


Besides which, the 
Old Testament itself gives a very explicit warning 
against the attempt to prove the divinity of any 
religious teaching by the fulfilment of predictions 
of fact which may accompany it— because the 
heathen themselves and the false prophets are 
allowed to have the gift of prediction. 

Putting aside these things, let us grasp at what 
the Old Testament essentially is, at what it most 
urgently offers to us. This is plainly a Revelation 
of the living God—of His Person, His Character 
and His Will. ‘To this, the main contents and 
delivery of the Old Testament, all else that it con- 
tains—whether prediction or historical narrative or 
oracles and laws—is plainly subordinate and 
secondary. It is this Revelation of God Himself 
which has prevailed, and must prevail, over all the 
undoubted difficulties that the Old Testament may 
cast in the way of those who approach it as this 
Ethiopian did from outside the limits of the 
covenant people. It is this to which every in- 
dividual heart and conscience can feel itself drawn, 
and upon which it can make its decision. And 
besides,—which is of great importance to us, if not 
to the Ethiopian,—it is this which can be investi- 
gated by the exact methods of historical science 


_at the present day. 


Let us take the last of those tests. Scientific 
research has of late been busy among the religions 
of that branch of the human race to which the Jews 
were most akin. The result has been to prove 
that the system of religion, which prevailed among 
the Hebrews, had a very great deal in common 
with the systems of the neighbouring and related 
heathen nations. This common element included 
not only such merely material forms as ritual and 
temple-furniture, or the details of priestly organiza- 
tion and discipline, but even the titles and some of 
the attributes of God, and especially the forms of 
covenant in which God drew near to men. But 
the scholars who have been most successful in dis- 
cussing these resemblances, have, at the same time, 
emphasized their sense of an entirely independent 
and original principle at work in the case of the 
Hebrew religion. In the Hebrew religion—and in 
this alone among Semitic systems of faith—-historians 
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observe a principle of selection operating upon the 


common Semitic materials for worship, ignoring 
some of them, giving prominence to others, and 
with others again changing the reference and appli- 
cation. Grossly immoral practices are forbidden ; 
forbidden, too, are those superstitions which draw 
men away from a single-minded attention to the 
simple moral issues of life ; and even such religious 


‘customs are omitted, which, however innocent in- 


themselves, might lead men into temptation. In 
short, a stern and inexorable conscience was at work 
in the Hebrew religion, which was not at work in 
any of the religions most akin to it. 

We feel the same conscience when we pass from 
the priestly to the prophetic side of the Old Testa- 
ment. But every one is so ready to admit the 
unique moral character of Hebrew prophecy, that 
we need not linger upon that point. os 

Now, when we turn to ask whence came this prin- 
ciple of selection that separated clean from unclean 
in Hebrew worship, and this inspiration that ren- 
dered Hebrew prophecy the unique moral pheno- 
menon which it evidently is in human history, we 
find the answer in the character of the God of 
Israel. Each of the laws of the sanctuary is ac- 
companied by the reason, For J am holy. And 
when we ask the prophets for the source of their 
unique doctrines of God, their testimony is that 
they received them in personal communication with 
their God, whose peculiar character is that, in their 
own words, He ts exalted in righteousness ; or that, 
as Isaiah said, He is Holy, holy, holy, God high and 
lifted up. Look where you will in the Old Testa- 
ment, come to it with any faculty you please,— 
whether as critic or as worshipper,—and it is the 
revealed character of Jehovah which you discover 
to be the sovereign principle at work. Which of 
us that has sought any part of this old book with 
spiritual heart and quick conscience has not felt 
as Isaiah felt when he entered Solomon’s temple 
—has not felt everything peculiarly Jewish, all the 
apparatus and provision of Semitic worship dis- 
appear, and the house fill only with the presence 
of the living God, and the heart give way before 
the majesty of His holiness! But it was the virtue 
of a great prophet like Isaiah not to remain con- 
tented with the vision, but to bring it to bear on 
the history of his people; and if, as critics, we 
follow that history, we shall find undeniable traces 
of its results. It is the character of Jehovah that 
draws His people from among the nations to their 
peculiar destiny ; it is that character which selects 
and builds the law, that is as a hedge around 
them in the midst of heathendom ; it is that which, 
in each revelation, discovers to the people alike 
the measure of their delinquency and degradation, 
and the new ideals of their service to humanity. 
Like the pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar of 
fire by night, we see its presence before this favoured 


- people, and its evident leadership of them all,—van | we are not yet in possession of the w 


and rear, elect and bad, prophets and masses,—at 
each stage of their march down the ages. 
But the character of Israel’s God is far from 


being fully described, either in its nature when we 


have emphasized it as holiness, or in its effects 
when we have shown how the conscience of it 
built the law, disciplined the people, and inspired 
the prophets for their unexampled service to 
humanity. . 

For the God of Israel is not only holy, but sove- 
reign ; not only the Example and Conscience of 
Israel, but the Judge, Executor and Vindicator of 


Righteousness in the history of the world ; not only 


the Ideal of morality, but the Power Who brings 
real history up to the ideal; the moral Governor 
of the world Who makes purity and happiness, 
justice and victory, sin and failure to coincide. 
On this familiar and evident feature of the Old 
Testament,—the people’s coriviction in the darkest 
periods of their history, and the mainspring of the 
most glorious hopes that have ever leapt to bring 
heaven down to earth,—I need not linger further 
than to point out that it gives us the explanation 
of one of the most difficult and forbidding features 
of the Hebrew religion. The cursing psalms have 
scared away many from the Old Testament, to 
whom, on the contrary, their very curses should 
only have been an attraction. For the cursing 
psalms are at least the witness, that in the Old 
Testament we have to do, not with mere dreamers 
of a heavenly ideal of justice, but with men 
actually engaged in the struggle for righteousness, 
—actually engaged in it with all the real passions 
of their manhood. ‘The cursing psalms are inspired 
by the conyiction that God will deal justice upon 
the wicked man and the tyrant. They were written 
in periods when that justice was delayed and the 
hearts of the people were starved by a famine of 
righteousness. When men take fever and become 
delirious in a famine of bread, we do not doubt—do 
we?—the naturalness of the appetite, althoughit finds 
voice in delirious language, nor does the raving of 
the patients throw any discredit upon the reality or 
virtue of the sustenance they crave. But, on the 
contrary, the very morbidness of their behaviour is 
to us the measure of the indispensableness and the 
reality of the bread. Inthe same way the presence 
in the Old Testament of the cursing psalms is proof 
that the nature from which they rose, and the reli- 
gious system with which they are connected, moved 
not in a fictitious but in a real life ; that the psalmists 
and prophets were no mere dreamers of a righteous- 
ness which human life had no need to feel realised 
within itself, but did hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness with a very natural appetite and with 
every energy of their manhood. 

But after emphasizing the Holiness of God, and 
His Power as Judge in the history of the world, 
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the Old Testament. a 

The highest moral ideal is not the right 
that is regnant, but that which is milita 
agonizing. It is the deficiency of many religions, 
that while representing God as the awful Judge an 
Executor of Righteousness, they have not revealed 
Him as its advocate and champion as well. Do a 
you remember the lesson Christ gave us upon this? 
As Christ clearly proved to us when He refused 
the offer of all the kingdoms of the world, the — 
highest perfection is not to be omnipotence on the - 
side of virtue, but to be patience and sympathy and ~ 
love. To will righteousness, and in its favour to 
rule life from above, is indeed divine; but if these 
were the highest attributes of divinity, and if these 
exhausted the divine interest in us, then man himself 
with his conscience and capacity to sacrifice himself 
on behalf of justice and truth, man with his instinct 
to make the sins of others his burden and their 
purity his agonizing endeavour, would indeed be 
higher than his God. Had Jehovah been nothing 
but the righteous Judge of all the earth, then 
Jehovah’s witnesses and martyrs, His prophets who 
took to themselves the conscience and reproach of 
His people’s sins, would have been as much more 
admirable than Himself, as the leader who saves 
his country on the battle-field and lays down his 
life for his people is more sure to win their gratitude 
than the king who equips him and sends him forth 
—and stays at home. 

But the God of the Old Testament is not such 
a God. In the moral warfare to which He has 
predestined His creatures, He Himself descends 
to participate. The sins of men are not only the 
object of His hate; they are the grief of His heart. 
That very feature of the Hebrew Scriptures, for 
which they are so often despised by unthinking 
people,—viz. that they too much represent the Deity 
as clothed in the armour and moved by the 
passions of men,—is their glory in so far as they 
thereby meet humanity’s unquenchable desire for 
a God Who is not mere abstract Holiness or only 
Sovereign Justice, but One Who arises and comes 
down for their salvation, Who makes virtue His 
course, and righteousness His passion. He pleads 
with His people for their loyalty ; He travails in 
pain for their growth in holiness; in all their 
affliction, moral as well as physical, He is afflicted ; 
and He meets them not with the swift sentence of 
outraged holiness, but with the age-long sufferance 
that gradually softens their hearts and develops 
their minds ; till these, at first of equal rudeness 
with other races, are warmed and moulded to the 
very highest spiritual temper and capacity. To 
such a revelation of God the slow, hard, sullen 
nature of the people only contributes a greater 
emphasis. 

With what power of assurance did the message 
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f forgiveness come to sinful men from such a_ 


d! From ‘some kinds of deity, the impure or 


the cruel, the word of pardon would sound simply 


ridiculous; from other gods whose holiness is 
unquestioned, a sinner could scarcely conceive it 
as coming at all. But from a God Who has not 
only set men’s sins in the awful light of His 
countenance, but taken them upon His heart, Who 
has made them His concern, His affliction,—Who is 
pained by them and by their results more than the 
most contrite sinners themselves could be,—from 
such a God will not a sinner hear his pardon come 
with assurance? Must he not believe in the sincerity 
of the word which conveys it, as well as of the 
religious means by which, in sacrifice or otherwise, 
it is applied by the authority of that God to 
himself? And, finally, with what new moral force 
does pardon come from such a God; what horror 
of sin must it breed in the sinner; how it must 
infect his soul with God’s own travail and sorrow 
for sin ; how it must send him away to be, in the 
example of his God, an enemy of sin and a warrior 
against it ! 

These, then, are the facts about the Old Testa- 
ment which may be said to have drawn this 
Ethiopian, as they will certainly, till the end of the 
world, continue to draw the conscience and the 
heart of man. A God pure and holy : the irspira- 
tion of the highest morality which history has 
ever known: Who, being lifted up before the 
vision of the purest men, casts them in dread 
conscience of guilt at His feet : and yet of sympathy 
and patience infinite: Who before the Incarnation 
was afflicted in all their afflictions, and before the 
Cross made their sin His burden and their salvation 
His own travail and agony. 

So we may judge this Ethiopian to have found 
Him in His Scriptures, and to have been drawn 
by those voices that go home to the individual 
heart of man, whether Jew or Gentile, with irresist- 
ible force. The vision of this God wakened his 
conscience ; the urgency of that love persuaded his 
heart to faith: all that grace came borne home to 
himself on some particular promise. On the 
strength of it he arose, and went and joined 
himself to the chosen people of God; he offered 
the sacrifices of righteousness, and his namie was 
enrolled in the book of the living. 

Surely he had now fulfilled to him the whole 
promise of the Scriptures. But no, as he returned 
from Jerusalem, he continued to read, and reading 
lighted on a passage, which, however full of those 
truths which we have supposed to have drawn him 
to Jerusalem, pointed beyond all that he had found 
there in the temple or in its system of worship. 
This passage was the confession of God’s people, 
standing over against not only God Himself, but 
His Servant, with respect to whom the confession 
was particularly made. It placed all the people 


on one side in trespass and guilt, this Servant alone 


on the other in absolute holiness. It owned that, 
though holy, He made the people’s sins His 
conscience and His burden. He travailed in 
agony for them. ‘Thus in two respects the servant 
was like God Himself: He knew no sin; and He 
made His people’s sin His concern and His agony. 
But the confession also declared that the servant 
was to be in place of all those sacrifices for the 
putting away of sin, which the living God, in His 
concern for men’s sins, had instituted. His life was 
to be a guilt-offering. And so by laying it down 
in death should He pass to be the people’s cham- 
pion and ruler. Of whom, said the Ethiopian to 
the teacher God had sent him in his difficulty, of 
whom did the prophet write this, of himself or of 
another ? 

Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the 
same Scripture, and preached unto him Jesus. 
Preached unto him Jesus! It was, of course, a his- 
tory hetold him. He told him how there had lately 
appeared within the experience of men, One who 
was the counterpart of the confession of God's 
people in this Scripture: One Who did give 
Himself out for the Servant of the Lord: One 
Who did know Himself to be on one side, and all 
men on the other: One Who did feel that He lay 
under a commission from God to make the sins of 
the people His conscience and His cross. Jesus 
was holy and sinless, and was so accredited of men, 
Like God’s own love, His love was urgent with 
them for righteousness and truth. With God’s 
own passion, He sorrowed for their sins and bent 
Himself to bear on His heart their misery and 
their shame. In all points He was that living 
God whom the Old Testament revealed—that 
living God in His holiness, His love, His passion. 

We cannot wonder that one who had already 
come so far to worship Jehovah, proving by the 
length of his pilgrimage and the obstacles he 
overcame, how well he knew Jehovah’s character 
and will, should recognise Jehovah and Jehovah’s 
purpose in Jesus Christ, and be willing to be 
baptized into Christ’s name. 

And for what else do we come to Christ, but 
this, that in His character and word and work He 
realises all the highest and most constraining, that 
has ever been revealed to us concerning God. 
It is not so much that this or that incident in His 
life fulfils this or that ancient prophecy. It is 
this, that the whole fulness of God, as far as our 
thoughts can bear it, as far as our needs have 
fathomed it, appears in Him. He 1s absolute 
holiness—and yet not far off. He is righteousness 
militant at our side, militant and victorious. He 
has made our greatest suffering and shame His 
own problem and endeavour ; He is anxious for 
us just where conscience tells us we need to be 
most anxious; He is helpful to us just where our 
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helplessness is most felt. Never before or since 
in humanity has righteousness been perfectly 
victorious as in Him. Never before or since in 
the whole range of being has any one felt as He- 
did all the sin of man with all the conscience of 
God. This is what He offers to do, what He 
claims to do: to remove our sins by bearing them 
Himself, and for the sake of that bearing to pro- 
claim them, as from God, forgiven. The claim 
itself and the love in which it is made are them- 
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Several books must be left over this month, some to 
receive that fuller notice which they deserve. As :— 

The Jews under the Roman Empire. Story of the Nations, 
By W. D. Morrison, M.A. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Lhe Two Kinds of Truth. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Life and Writings of Vinet. By L. M. Lane. 
Clark. 


Church and State. 
Clark. 


After the Exile. 
son, & Ferrier. 


The Seat of Authority in Religion. 
Longmans. 


The Hereafter. By J. Fyfe. T. & T. Clark. 
The Song of Songs. By the Rev. W. C. Daland, A.M. 


Nee cee 
By A. Laylor, Innes. il. cea. 
By P. Hay Hunter. Oliphant, Ander- 


By Dr. Martineau. 


Besides the theological and sermon pamphlets mentioned 
below, we must draw special attention to some small books 
which have given us pleasure. 


Thoughts on Baptism, by the Rev. W. Barry Cole (Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co., 1889, 
2s.), is a beautiful crown octavo of 130 pages, bound in 
parchment. It isas absorbing within as it is enticing without 
—no toy, but a book to be reckoned with. 

Two smaller books, by William Thynne Lynn, B.A. 
(Bible Chronology and Brief Lessons on the Parables and 
Miracles of our Lord. London: George Stoneman), are the 
very thing that Sunday-school and Bible-class teachers are 
searching for. 

The Forward Movement (a pamphlet of 16 octavo pages, 
to be had post free for 24d. from the author, the Rev. H. W. 
Horwill, M.A., at 6 Lockyer Street, Plymouth) will give 
readers the very best account of that movement which is to 
be had. And itis time more of us knew the meaning of that 
movement. 


Notes on Dealing with Inguirers, by Charles Shirreffs, 
secretary Aberdeen Y.M.C.A. (32 pages, 16mo, price 1d.; 12 
copies post free), we wish very specially to commend. The 
author enjoys the three C’s—Conversion, Consecration, 
Capacity; the booklet is built on the three R’s—Ruin, 
Redemption, Regeneration. 
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salves divine. Bae it is ie ac 
sinlessness ; by His correspondence * 
long instincts of the race; by His fulfilme 

the hopes of every religion ; and by the fact 
He has satisfied whatever heart of man has tru 
Him and taken Him at His word. Th easnco 
science tells us, the true God is the God who 
drew this Ethiopian to Jerusalem, then we can no — 
more doubt than this Ethiopian did, that that bal ~ 
God was in Jesus Christ. 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and Athenee Bys.m 
Alfred Cave, B.A.,D.D. New edition, revised through- 
out and partly re- ‘written, 8vo, 550 pp. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1890. Ios. 6d. 


This is a new edition after the manner of the Germans, 
where the whole book is revised and corrected, increased 
here and shortened there, and brought up to date in every 
particular, so that it is practically a new book. The addi- 
tions are mainly two—(1) an important section (pp. 301-325), 
dealing with the New Testament doctrine of Atonement as a 
whole ; and (2) a short and very skilful classification of theories 
of the Atonement (pp. 371-376). Amongst the theories 
classified we find that of Dr. Freeman Clarke, and the 
reference is to a later edition (1889) than we have seen of his 
Orthodoxy : tts Truths and tts Errors. So also full justice 
is done to Dr. Simon’s new book, The Redemption of Man, 
of which the perfectly accurate remark is made in one place, 
that ‘‘ Dr. Simon does not present any theory of the Atone- 
ment, biblical or otherwise, but only comnts’ utions to such a 
theory—some of which, as the discussion on ‘The Anger 
of God,’ are invaluable.” Dr. Cave himself, on the other 
hand, does present a theory (after a delightful exposition, 
greatly needed, of the uses and abuses of the word ‘‘ theory ” 
itself)—a theory behind which lies a wide and accurate 
knowledge of previous theories, and in front of it an impar- 
tial and scholarly survey of Scripture doctrine. Let readers" 
judge—the book is most readable—is this not now the best 
systematic study of the Atonement in the English language? 


The Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Book. Grade I., edited 
by the Rev. Thomas Nicol, B.D. Grade II., edited by 
the Rev. Professor Alexander Stewart, D, D. Grade 
III., edited by the Rev. Professor James Robertson, 
D.D. Three vols., 8vo — 488, 485, and 490 pp. 
Edinburgh: R, & R. Clark. 1890. 


In the issue of the Exposirory Times for June, Dr. 
Stewart gave a most interesting narrative of the origin and 
general aim of these volumes, and his statement was supple- 
mented on one point by Dr. Robertson. It remains for us 
now to record our impressions of the manner in which the 
work has been executed. But we shrink from the attempt. 
We quite agree with Dr. Stewart, that ‘* only by subdivision 
could so extensive a task have been undertaken in the space 
of less than nine months” ; but how is it possible to pro- 
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ce an intelligible and conscientious judgment on the 
k of “‘ thirty-five different hands,” amongst whom it was 
~ found necessary to divide it? We believe we are safe, and 
_ we hope not too profound, in saying that the execution is of 
varying degrees of merit ; but an attempt to rank the writers 
in order was a failure. Again, we are on the line when we 
say that occasionally the writer’s individuality is pretty 
strongly marked ; but again an attempt at dipping in here 


and there and guessing the writer’s name proved but a_ 


partial success. One thing, however, we are convinced of: 
some of the writers must have kept in mind the teachers, 
and some the scholars. Sometimes the notes may be com- 
mitted and reproduced as they stand ; sometimes they must 
be worked up by the teacher. We greatly prefer the latter 
method, and we are bound to say it is the more common 
way by far. On the whole, these three handsome volumes 
are such as any Church might be proud to own and acknow- 
ledge. We understand that they are to be issued at a merely 
nominal price, so that every teacher may secure a copy. 
The Church could not make a more precious gift. We 
believe that she has not entered on a nobler enterprise for 
many a day. 


The Wider Hope: Essays and Strictures on the Doctrine 
and Literature of Future Punishment. By numerous 
Writers, Lay and Clerical, including Archdeacon Farrar, 
the Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D.; the late Principal 
Tulloch, Rey. William Arthur, Rev. Henry Allon, 
D.D.; Rev. James H. Rigg, D.D.; the late Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown, &c. With a paper ‘‘ On the supposed 
Scriptural Expression for Eternity,” by Thomas De 
Quincey ; and a Bibliographical Appendix of Recent 
Wetks-on Eschatology as contained in the British 

Museum. Crown 8vo, 436 pp. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1890, 7s. 6d. 


Having given the complete title of this volume, and added 
its pages and its price, what more need we do? Any one 
can see that it contains a great deal of promiscuous feeding ; 
and even those who possess a file of the Zmstructor, and of 
the Contemporary Review, with Farrar’s volumes on their 
shelves, are not likely to regret that it has been gathered 
into one dish. There are amongst these essays some of the 
ablest which the great discussion of this subject, twelve years 
ago, called forth. 


The Framework of the Church: A Treatise on Church 
Government. By W. D. Killen, D.D., President of 
Assembly’s College, Belfast, and Principal of the 
Presbyterian Theological Faculty, Ireland. 8vo, 355 
pp. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1890, 9s. 


Cardinal Newman, in one of his Littlemore books, speaks 
of certain persons who were ‘‘known at once to be saints 
by their smell.” This is, no doubt, the ‘ odour of sanctity ” 
literally applied ; and much as we may deprecate the extensive 
use of such a test of sanctity, it must be admitted that there 
is a something of a very delicate and impalpable nature 
which marks true saintship, and even against appearance. 
So is it with that which is the reverse of saintship ; and so 


is it with books as well as men. 


Hence we must hold that 
Dr. Killen’s book does not satisfy us, notwithstanding its 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, notwithstanding that we can 
scarcely detect a flaw in its arguments, notwithstanding 
even that we believe it is right in its conclusions. Still 
there is something wrong—a tone, a touch, an odour that 
clings to it and prevents our full enjoyment of it. Dr. 
Killen will probably refuse to take Cardinal Newman and 
his words as evidence. We are reminded of an incident, 
however, in which a countryman of Dr. Killen’s own played 
an important part. A Good Templar having unfortunately 
got intoxicated, went up to the lodge-room one night in that 
condition. He knocked at the door and gave the pass-word. 
But the Irish guardian, with some mother wit, had placed 
his nose where it might have been expected his ear would 
be. ‘* Dennis,” said the new-comer, ‘‘ why don’t you open 
the door? Haven’t I got the right pass-word?” ‘‘ Yis, 
sor,” bawled Dennis, within hearing of the whole lodge, 
‘“ye do be having the right pass-word, but, sor, ye have the 
wrong shmell.” 

And yet Dr. Killen’s book is an able one, a painstaking 
capable discussion of the scriptural form of Church govern- 
ment, and by no means to be neglected by one who wishes 
to be “up” in that greatly agitated subject. There is just 
this about it—we wish, we do wish he were not always quite 
so sure, 


The Gospel and Modern Substitutes. By the Rev. A. Scott 
Matheson. Crown 8vo, 319 pp. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier, 1890, 5s. 


We like this book exceedingly. Its spirit is admirable, 
its scholarship is competent, and its style is simple and 
forcible. The ‘‘ Modern Substitutes ” with which it takes 
to do are Agnosticism, Science, Positivism, Socialism, 
Pessimism, and Art. As substitutes for the gospel they are 
shown to be utterly inadequate, for we long 

“for a God whose face 
Is humanized to lineaments of love; 
Nct one who, when my hand would clasp his robe, 
Slips as a flash of light from world to world, 
And fades from form to form, then vanishes 
Back to the formless sense within my soul, 
Which evermore pursues and loses him.” 


Alongside of the gospel there is shown to be no 
place for them, for Christianity is most exclusive. But 
all that is good and true in every one of them, Mr. 
Matheson boldly lays claim to in the name of the 
gospel, for Christianity is most comprehensive. This 
is the purpose of the book—to reclaim these ‘‘ substitutes ” 
from their antagonism, an antagonism into which they have 
sometimes been driven ‘‘by the narrow dogmatisms and 
shallow optimisms of their day,” and give them their place, 
cleansed and purified, in the great gospel of righteousness 
and prosperity and peace for man and for men. Deeply 
interesting are the chapters on Heredity and Social Griev- 
ances, and the ‘‘ patience of hope” which encircles and 
absorbs the pessimistic nightmare. It ought to bea great 
SUCCESS. 
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357 pp. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson, 
& Ferrier, 1890, 5s. 

| A book which has run into the fourth edition in so short 
a space of time has got beyond the reviewer’s praise or 
blame. And, unlike Dr. Cave’s Doctrine of Atonement, 
previously noticed, the new editions are exact reprints of the 
first. So much so, that the author, with commendable 
frankness, says in the special preface to this fourth edition : 
‘Since this book was written, I have been led to modify 
my views on certain historical points, chiefly as the result of 
further discoveries made in the field of Assyriology. I have, 
however, left the text unaltered, as these points seem to me 
relatively unimportant.” This acknowledgment will at 
once make it manifest that Mr. Hunter’s standpoint in this 
volume is not that of the severe critic. ‘‘ The Hebrew 
prophet is regarded as a historical personage, and the 
incidents of his career are recounted as matters of history.” 
In other words, good scholarship and an easy pen have pro- 
duced an interesting book for general readers, earnest and 
helpful, without descending to discuss the minutice of 
philology and archeology. As a boy’s school prize at this 
holiday season, nothing better could be found. 


Revelation and the Bible, A Popular Exposition for the 
Times. By the Rev. W. D. Thomson, M.A., author 
of The Christian Miracles and the Conclusions of 
Science. Feap. 8vo, 270 pp. Edinburgh: Macniven 
& Wallace, 1890, 3s. 6d. ; 

This is a popular book also, but not as Mr. Hunter’s 
Daniel is popular. This will not do as a boy’s school prize, 
but it will afford great pleasure to thinking men. It 
grapples with the question which recently has agitated 
Scotland, and which is at the foundation of the present 
agitation in England—the connection between God’s self- 
revelation and its medium, the Bible. It grapples with 
that question in a fearless though reverent spirit, with 
knowledge and large charity. Will it lift up its head above 
the crowd of bitter, half-informed disputants? We earnestly 
hope so. If some wealthy and wise layman would cast this 
bread upon the waters, he would find it after many days. 


Present Day Lessons from Habakkuk. By the Rey. P. 
Barclay, M.A. Crown 8vo, 202 pp. Edinburgh : 
Macniven & Wallace, 1890, 3s. 


ri 


““Tt is surely desirable,” says Mr. Barclay, ‘‘to make our 
people, as far as we can, conversant with every part of the 
Word of God.” Few things are more desirable. But under 
present conditions, how many men dare attempt it? Dr, 
Parker has attempted it. Dr. Broadus has actually accom- 
plished it, we are told, to the admiration of all,—gone over 
the whole Bible in a gigantic course of lectures, with suc- 
cess, Perhaps more of us could do it, at least some 
considerable portion of it, had we the courage to try. 
Were is Mr. Barclay, with no claims to uncommon scholar- 
ship or eloquence, leading a congregation in ten lectures 
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and teach them important present day lessons. H 
to publish the course. There is' much that is valual 
and nothing to be ashamed of. 
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THREE THEOLOGICAL PAMPHLETS. 


(1) Zhe Old Testament: its Place and Authority in the 
Christian Church.’ By the Rev. A. F. Sim 
M.A., Professor of Bible Languages and Exegesis, 
Theological Hall, Scottish Congregational Churches. 
Edinburgh : Andrew Elliot, 1890, 24 pp., 3d. 


(2) The Origin of Scripture on its Divine and Human Sides. a 
By John Wilson, M.A. Edinburgh: Macniven & 
Wallace, 1890, 52 pp. J#3 


(3) Dr. Bruce on the Kingdom of God; A Review. By Rev, 
Peter Richardson, B.A., Dailly. Glasgow: David 
Bryce & Son, 1890, 22 pp. 


We simply mention these pamphlets, chosen out ofa large 
number received, as the best. They are well worthy of the | 
attention of those who are interested in their respective 
subjects. 


THREE SERMONS. 


(1) St Condemned by the Mission of the Son: A Sermon 
preached before the Free Synod of Aberdeen, on the 
8th of April 1890. By the Rev. Robert A. Mitchell, 
M.A. Aberdeen: D. Wyllie & Son, 1890. 


The text is the classic one, Rom. viii. Bax 4s and the 
sermon is. unusually powerful. Particularly striking is 
Mr. Mitchell’s incidental exposition of the words, ‘‘[Jesus} 
died unto sin once.” ; 


(2) Character Building: Two Sermons for Children. By 

the Rev. Charles Anderson Scott, B.A. Aberdeen : 

D. Wyllie & Son, 1890. j 

Mr. Scott’s texts are 2 Pet. i. 5-7, ‘Add to your faith — 

virtue,” etc., and 1 Cor. iii. 11-13, ‘‘ Other foundation can 
no man lay,” etc., with Eph. iv. 13, ‘* Till we all come 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
The first he calls ‘‘The Building Plan,” and the second, 
‘‘The Material and the Model.” If the texts are unusual 5 
for children’s sermons, so are the sermons themselves,— i 
quite original, but we should say most interesting and 
helpful to children. Mr. Scott’s dedication is, ‘To my ; 
Friends and Teachers, the Children of Queen’s Cross : 
Church.” 


(3) Gethsemane. By Samuel Walton Kay. 


Southport : 
James Ingham, 19 pp., 6d. 


A fine sermon. The last heading is, ‘‘ The Victory of the 
Cross was gained in Gethsemane.” It is beautifully printed, 
and well worth its price every way. 


Printed by Morrison & GrBp, Tanfield Works, and Pub- 
lished by T. & T. CLark, 38 George Street, Edinburgh. 
It is requested that all literary communications be ad- 
dressed to THE Epiror, Kinneff, Bervie, N.B. 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


THREE papers which will appear in early numbers 
are: ‘ Ritschl—Lightfoot—Hatch,” by Principal 
Rainy ; “The Humour of Jesus,” by Dr. Grosart ; 
and a Criticism of Dr. Martineau, by Dr. Sanday. 


Among the many problems of the Old Testament 
criticism now pressing for solution, one of the 
most undoubtedly interesting is that of the “ unity 
of ‘Isaiah.’” So says Dr. S. G. Green, who, in 
the course of his series of papers in the Sunday at 
Home on. “ \saiah—Prophet, Poet, and Statesman,” 
has come in the number for July to that pressing 
problem. ‘The issue of the new (fourth) edition 
of the late Dr. Delitzsch’s /saiah in an English 
translation, the first volume of which is now ready 
(T. & T. Clark), will give the question a greater 
prominence and a wider interest than it has yet 
reached in this country. For it is known that in 
this latest and last edition of his /sazah, the great 
evangelical professor of Leipzig alters his position, 
argues for a dual authorship, and dedicates his 
book to the two well-known English champions of 
that dual authorship, Dr. Cheyne and Dr. Driver. 


Dr. Green holds by the single authorship. With 
competent scholarship and in an admirable spirit, 
he points out what the conditions of the problem 
are. ‘The earlier part of the Book had to do with 
the fortunes of the Judzean kingdom under Ahaz 
and Hezekiah, when its chief enemies were, first, 
the confederacy of Syria and Northern Israel ; 
and secondly, the Assyrian power under Sargon 
and Sennacherib. In both cases the prophet 
uttered his solemn lessons and glorious predictions 
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as a contemporary. But when we come to the 
latter part, comprising the twenty-seven chapters 
from the fortieth to the sixty-sixth, we find that a 
century and a half has rolled away ; the great- 
great-grandsons of Hezekiah by turns have reigned 
and been deposed; Assyria has vanished from 
among the nations ; and Babylon, as the great foe 
to God’s kingdom, holds His people in captivity. 
The destruction of this proud enemy, and the 
deliverance of Judah, is now the prophet’s central 
theme; while the sorrows and redemption of Zion 
are shown to typify the saving work and triumph 
of Him who, in the ages to come, should appear as 
the true and supreme SERVANT OF JEHOVAH.” 


These are the facts. Two explanations of them 
are possible. One is that the prophet, having 
foreshown the far-off catastrophe of the captivity 
of Judah, was rapt by the Spirit into a yet more 
distant future, and divinely beheld the Great 
Restoration; and that ‘‘in the calm evening of 
Hezekiah’s reign,” he recorded this glorious vision 
for the consolation and encouragement of that 
future age. The other explanation is that we have 
here a prophetic product of the exile itself; some 
inspired bard, to us anonymous, having declared 
to his own contemporaries the divine purposes of 
judgment and of love, predicting also the new 
heavens and new earth of Messiah’s coming day. 


We have used Dr. Green’s words nearly as 
they stand. But now let us hear the words of 
a distinguished exponent of either position, 


whom Dr. Green brings forward to witness. 
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The first is Dr. Bradley, the present Dean of 


Westminster :— ; 
_ “The Isaiah of the vexed and stormy times of 
Ahaz and of Hezekiah is supposed in his later days 
to have been transported by God’s spirit into a 
time and region other than his own. . . . He is 
led in prolonged and solitary visions into a land 
that he has never trodden, and to a generation on 
whom he has never looked. The familiar scenes 
and faces among which he had lived and laboured 
have grown dim, and disappeared. All sounds and 
voices of the present are hushed, and the interests 
and passions into which he had thrown himself 
with all the intensity of his race and character 
move him no more. The present has died out of 
the horizon of his soul’s vision. The voices in his 
ears are those of men unborn, and he lives a 
second life among events and persons, sins and 
sufferings, and fears and hopes, photographed 
sometimes with the minutest accuracy on the sensi- 
tive and sympathetic medium of his own spirit ; 
and he becomes the denouncer of the special sins 
of a distant generation, and the spokesman of the 
faith and hope and passionate yearning of an exiled 
nation, the descendants of men living when he 
wrote in profound peace of a renewed prosperity.” 
“No better summary,” says Dr. Green, ‘of the 
single authorship view has been given than that.” 
The quotation is from a university sermon. 


On the other side, he gives the words of Dr. C. 
A. Briggs, whom he describes as “ one of the most 
moderate as well as learned advocates of the dual 


_ authorship.” The quotation is from Dr. Briggs’ 


Messianic Prophecy (T. & T. Clark, 7s, 6d.). 

“In the times of Babylonian exile, Jehovah 
raised up His greatest prophet, one who mastered 
the situation, grasped the problem of the exile, and 
saw its solution in a great act of divine judgment 
and of redemption. ‘The name of this prophet has 
not been handed down to posterity. He issued 
his prophecies anonymously. They were circulated 
among his countrymen in the different regions of 
the Dispersion. It was not likely that he could 
safely attach his name to his predictions, or that 
they could be circulated in public during the 
period of the Babylonian supremacy. His pro- 
phecies were issued from time to time, and sub- 
sequently gathered into that masterly poem which 
is contained in chapters xl.—Ixvi. of Isaiah. It 
seems to me that chapters xiii., xiv., and XXXIV., 
xxxv. of Isaiah are from the same great author : 
they are so complete in themselves, and of such 
length that he did not deem it best to include 
them in his final collection. Indeed, they are the 
preludes to his great composition.” 


But is this a question that is arguable at all 
among devout believers in prophetic inspiration ? 


Canon Liddon, standing with magnificent elo- 
quence and personal power at the head of the 
defenders of Christ’s ‘‘literal words” against the 
views of Mr. Gore and Lux Mundt. But Dr. 
Green is not found under that banner. ‘“ T ell the 
thoughtful biblical student that the inspiration 
of prophetic Scriptures stands or falls with the 


‘integrity’ — meaning the single authorship—of 


Isaiah ; and should he then see reason to doubt 


the latter, he may be led, by supposed necessity, 


to deny the former. The only possible way of 
meeting the facts is by saying that, in accepting 
the Jewish Scriptures as authoritative and divine, 
our Lord and His Apostles did not pledge them- 
selves to critical details, like those of authorship. 
On such points they were content to adopt the 
accepted view, as when the name of ‘ David’ is 
applied to the entire psalter in Hebrews iv. 7.” 


The great controversy raised by Zux Mundi has 
nearly spent itself. What has it brought us? With 
careful attention we have followed its course in all 
the leading periodicals, but cannot find that great 
gain has come either to the science of theology or 
to the cause of true religion. The real subject of 
dispute has been the limitations of Christ’s human 
knowledge—a subject with which it is doubtful if 
the criticism of the Old Testament has anything to 
do. But even on that subject, while much that is 
interesting has been written, especially in a series 
of letters in the Spectator (Nos. 3222-3225) and in 
the Record (Nos. 7556-7564), no fresh light seems 
to have come to any one. As for the book itself, 
there is no correspondence between its fame and 
its merits. Given the position ecclesiastically of 
the writers, and there is nothing startling in it, 
except a few pages of Mr. Gore’s essay. Of these 
we gave a résumé in the Exposrrory Times for 
March. The best all-round criticism of the book 
which we have seen is in the Newbery House 
Magazine for June. 


Professor Davison, in the Alethodist LRecorder, 
gives an exposition of one of the most abundantly 
misapplied verses within the range of Scripture. 
“We are asked,” he says, “for the meaning of the 
text, ‘Where the tree falleth, there it shall lie.” 
To which he very properly replies, “‘There is no 
such text in the Bible. The passage referred to 
(Eccles. xi. 3) runs thus: ‘If a tree fall toward 
the south, or toward the north, in the place where 
the tree falleth, there it shall be.’” He then says: 


“Yes,” says om 


, 


.. musical term of some kind. 


( 


tain, 
- the tottering tree will fall. 


55 ot be weary in well- 
due season e shall reap, if we faint 
preacher goes on to say, ‘we 
how future events will be 
would be folly on that account to 
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is hand to gaze into the sky and 
tt the weather will be. The labourer 


, Which way the wind will blow, nor how 
The course of events 
we must be content to leave, and diligently use 
our own opportunities, sowing such good seed of 
the kingdom as we can, leaving results with God.’ 
There is, of course, no reference here to the 
future life, or the fact that man’s lot in the next 
life is fixed at death, as certain popular hymns, 
and perhaps popular ministers, have been accus- 
tomed to suggest. But the whole passage incul- 
cates fidelity to duty while the opportunity is ours, 
lest the time come when it will be too late (Eccles. 
PG TS 3. 5, .14).” 


Professor W. Muss-Arnolt, of Johns Hopkins 
‘University, Baltimore, contributes “Some Semitic 
Etymologies ” to a recent number of the Academy. 
The most important is the word “Selah,” a word 
of frequent and erratic occurrence in the Psalms. 
What does it mean? Interpreters are greatly 
divided. The general opinion is that it is a 
But Mr. Muss- 
-Arnolt says if it were a musical term we should 
above all expect it in the Hallel-psalms, where it 
does not occur at all. He connects it with the 
Assyrian Su-da-a, which means “ beseeching,” and 
Sullé, “to pray,” and explains it as “ prayer.” 
“Thus Selah (nbp), or prayer, meant that, at the 
place where the word occurs, the chanting of the 
Psalms was interrupted by silent or audible prayer.” 
Thus in Psalm ix. 16, we read: “Jehovah has 
made Himself known; He has executed judgment, 
snaring the wicked in the work of his own hands.” 
Now follows Aiggayon Selah, i.e. meditation and 
prayer by the congregation; and then verse 17 
continues in the same strain as verse 16. 


In the parable of the Unjust Judge, which forms 
the International Lesson for 24th August, there 
occurs a word, the extraordinary force of which 
is mercifully weakened to English ears in both 
our versions. The unjust judge says, according 
to the Authorized Version, “ Because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her con- 
tinual coming she weavy me.” What the judge 


in danger 
| expressed this by | 
even “wear me out,” of the Re 
have been as feeble in speech as I 
in behaviour. 
ceedingly forcible and not too delica 
_we should expect from such a man, Tr 

literally, “Though I neither fear God nor r 


and kindnesses, like a husband- . 


d of so} 


But in reality hi 


man,” he says, “yet because this widow a 


me, I will give her justice, lest, if she keeps. 


coming, she assault me at last.” 
= sayeth 


_ But even “assault me” is a very mild render- 

ing. It conveys the meaning, but it lacks the — 
e, t 

Any one who will consult Thayer’s Grimm 


force. 
will see that the word which the judge chooses 
means “to give a blow beneath the eye,” or, as 
Grimm puts it, “to beat black and blue.” ‘This, 


with one exception, more apparent than real, is 


its only signification in classical Greek. That 


we are not tied up, however, to the literal blow 


beneath the eye, is evident from the only other 
occurrence of the word in the New Testament. 
This is in 1 Cor. ix. 27, where St. Paul is made 
by the Revisers to say, “I buffet my body.” 
Here the special “blacken the eye” is lost, but 
the general idea of “giving a beating” is re- 
tained ; and we can see how inadequate would be 
such a rendering as ‘‘I weary my body,” or “I 
wear my body out.” It is a beating from the 
widow that the judge professes to fear. No 
doubt there is, as Godet says, a touch of pleas- 
antry in his words. It is such pleasantry as a 
rough, regardless man would indulge in. 


Professor Marshall, in the Zxfositor for July, 
asks the question: Did St. Paul use a Semitic 
Gospel? and in the course of answering it in the 
affirmative, makes some very interesting sugges- 
tions. He believes that in 1 Thess. v. 3, the 
Apostle is quoting the same words of Christ as 
we find in Luke xxi. 34. He places the two in 
parallel columns thus :— 

1 THESS. v. 3. 
“Sudden (aigvidis) de- 


LUKE xxi. 34. 
<* And lest that day come 
on you (imorn :9 Swés) struction cometh on them 
suddenly (aipvidies;) as a (avreis tgloraru), as travail 
snare (ws rayis).” (doxep  odiv) upon a woman 
with child.” 


The resemblance of the first part is evident ; 
but what has “as a snare” to do with “as travail.” 
This is the point of interest. Let us suppose 
that Christ spoke Hebrew (or rather Palestinian 
Aramaic), and that His words were recorded 
more or less fully in such fragments as we know 
existed before St. Luke wrote his Gospel. Then 
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fessor Marshall would get rid of in the same 
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‘difficulty disappears. The Hebrew word for 
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were no vowels in those days. ; eee, em ee 
Lord spoke in the language of Palestine, and used | has the word in the singular (a 


this word (Sana), which might mean either “as a | With one or two_avery Looe 0 oh D: 
snare” or “as travail,” then may not St. Luke | but they translate'it by the plural. _ te pu 
have translated it in the former way, and St, | 1s, of course, to remove the seeming Gis 
Paul in the latter ? between the two accounts. Alford’s explar 
is well known. He says: “They were n 
‘procure expressly for this journey even a st. 
they were to take with them their usual. s 
only.” : 


One of the puzzling, however trifling, differ- 
ences between St. Matthew and St. Mark, Pro- 


way. St. Matthew (x. 10) gives the words of our ; Re kk 
Lord, “Provide no gold, nor silver, . . . nor Lhe Church Times gives the following recipe for ‘ 
shoes, zor a staff (unde faBdov) ;” St. Mark (vi. ‘““extempore preaching”: “ Lay the foundation by i: 
8), “He charged them that they should carry getting up Pearson on the Creed thoroughly, and 
nothing for the journey, except a staff («i mi | writing out an analysis like that of Dr. Mill, on 
paBdov).” In the language of Palestine in Christ’s | blank leaves in your Bible. Make notes of the — 
day, “nor” would be x» and “except” xbs, | ten volumes of Isaac Williams, crabbed but full of — 
differing in the single initial letter, which Professor | meat. Analyze the sermons of Bull, Sherlock, 

Marshall thinks may, through illegibility or some | Barrow, Melvill, Liddon, Wordsworth, and Trench. 

other cause, have been misread, and so mis- | And when you want to preach in a hurry, try 

translated. But which would be the correct | Dean Burgon’s first and second series, which you ; 
form, he does not say. will find ready to hand.” = 


(ProqressiGe CBristian Theology. 
_ By THE Rev. PRorgessoR MARSHALL RANDLES, . 


CuRISTIAN theology, the orderly or scientific pre- | is still too much for some complainers. ‘Advanced 
sentation of Christian doctrine, though often | thought,” says Dr. Martineau, “like dress and 
despised like the Lord to whom it relates, is, and | manners, is not without its fashions and its fops ; 
must remain, the queen of sciences. Its themes | and many a scientific sciolist who would bear 
are the sublimest, its facts the most stupendous, its | himself comme ii faut towards such questionable 
basal truths the most authoritative, and the bearing | deceivers as ‘ Final Causes,’ now thinks it neces- 
of its teaching on the weal of mankind the mightiest | sary to have his fling at ‘Paley and the Bridgewater 
and most enduring. In him who studies it con | Treatises.’” 

amore, it excites intense interest. With Luther it I do not propose to perform the easy but need- 
ranked first: not because he was a cold theologue | less task of showing that theology is indestructible 
devoid of zsthetic taste and emotion ; for next to | so long as the human intellect retains its present 
it in his favour was music, and his thoughts were | constitution and its sense of relation to God and 
mostly aglow with sensibility. Many of far less | the future world: in truth, more indestructible than 
capacity than he have found delight in the same politics, natural science, or art. Comte’s impotent 
science. There have been periods when, in general | sentence of death alike on metaphysics and theo- 
estimation, it was the loftiest plane of thought, and logy is contrary to the evidence of history, and 
that on which the giant intellects of the time put | nullified by our laws of thought and our spiritual 
forth their full power. Nowadays, the shallowest | instincts. In the human mind metaphysics and 
orator or journalist feels safe in pointing at it a | theology are ineradicable and interdependent. Dr. 
stale gibe. Its obsoleteness and uselessness are | Martineau tells us of an eniment English positivist 
taken for granted; or it is challenged to pro- | who, on hearing a letter read which reported that 
duce its raison détre, or commanded to reshape | Professor Fiske, a fellow-unbeliever, “found in the 
itself in harmony with modern advancement, which psychical evolution of man an intimation of indi- 
is sometimes an euphemistic mode of advising it | vidual immortality,” exclaimed, “What! John 
to commit suicide. Even when diluted to the | Fiske say that? Well; it only proves, what I 
extent of Unitarianism or to “natural religion,” it _ have always maintained, that you cannot make the 
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theology go, so too must religion and ethics ; for 
it is the guide of both. ; 

The contention for pre-eminence of one branch 
of theology above the rest, as the biblical, the 
dogmatic (or as some prefer to call it the thetic, 


st concession to metaphysics without ending 


_ because it lays down propositions), the systematic, 
the speculative, or the historical, seems to assume | 


that they are mutually antagonistic, and to proceed 
too much on the principle that “there is nothing 
like leather ;” the advocate of each being so 
enamoured of it as to undervalue the rest, some- 
what as a physicist may decry all sciences but his 
own. To a clearer perception these forms of 
theology are complementary and co-operative, as 
are the quarrying, hewing, planning, and building 
by which the edifice is produced. ‘The great wave 
of expository zeal which continues to rise, beneficial 
as it is, will accomplish only an incomplete work 
unless accompanied or followed by the skill of the 
systematizer. ‘‘ Christian doctrine has not simply 
to proceed upon a productive method, but rather 
upon a reproductive ; and that, too, in no merely 
empirical and reflective manner, but in one that 
erects (constructively) and progresses. The en- 
lightened Christian spirit... has to bring its 
religious knowledge to systematic verification and 
development” (Dorner, System of Christian Doc- 
trine, i. 168). 

Theology may well feel itself in a strait between 
the impatience of some with its conservatism, and 
the warnings of others against any ‘‘ forward move- 
ment.” A large volume of Zssays towards a new 
Theology is but one of many signs of a desire for 
theological change. 

By progress, of course, improvement is intended 
in the doctrines generally accepted as Christian, 
and that chiefly among Protestant Churches : not 
the theology simply of a few individuals. “The 
doctrine of an age,” remarks Archer Butler, 
‘cannot well rise above the level of its average 
instructors.” 

1. What, then, is progress, false and true? What 
one hails as progress excites the aversion of 
another as retrogradation. How degenerate Re- 
formation theology was in the eyes of the papacy 
and the Council of Trent. What a different thing 
is ‘“‘Tractarian” teaching to the high Anglican 
and to the Evangelical. How shocked was the 
Calvinism of Scotland at the doctrines of the 
Evangelical Union led by James Morrison. Much 
of the present-day theology, which prides itself on 
its superior breadth of view, is regarded by many 
as perilously lax. The advent of “ Moderate 
Calvinism” was heresy to the older type of 
Calvinists. American and European Presby- 
terianism under such leaders as the Hodges, 
teaching the salvation of all who die in infancy, is, 
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theology” (A Study of Religion, I. vii.). If | 


in the esteem of many, a great improvement, while 
others declare it recreant alike to the Westminster 
Standards and the New Testament. According to 
Professor Briggs (Whither ?), and his school, to 
teach that many infants, and most, if not all the 

heathen, besides a great proportion of the rest of 
mankind, die unsaved, and that believers die with- 

out being wholly cleansed from sin, thus as much 

as possible contracting the work of salvation in 

this world in order to make it the more necessary 

to provide a fost-mortem probation in which all 

shall be restored, is progressive theology ; while to. 
such as Professor E. D. Morris (/s There Salvation 

after Death ?), and an immense number who agree 

with him, that teaching is novel, unscriptural, and 

out of harmony with the mediatorial scheme in 

which the only probation is the present life for 

those who hear the gospel and for the peoples 

beyond. One thinks he is pushing theology 

forward when he preaches a stoical theory of 

virtue, and another when he holds forth a kind | 
of spiritualized Epicureanism ; while a third con- 

demns them both as heathenism, and claims that 

Christian ethics includes whatever is good in 

either, together with a basis of repentance, faith, 

and love towards God in Christ. Nevertheless, 

in other respects, there may be a general con- 

sensus in favour of some developments as real 

improvements. 

It is not enough that there be change—for that 
may be either for better or worse ; and change for 
the sake of change, though it gratify an Athenian 
craving for “some new thing,” is more likely to 
be for worse than better. It has been said, “ To 
be perfect is to have changed often.” The con- 
verse, to have changed often is to be perfect, is 
very wide of the truth; and the proposition itself 
needs qualification, lest it suggest that the perfec- 
tion is in proportion to thechange. A proposition 
is not made true or false by its oldness, but to have 
borne the test of a long time is a presumptive 
recommendation of it as true. 

Change is to be deprecated especially when it 
involves loss of fundamental truth, The divine 
authority of Scripture as the embodiment of essen- 
tial Christian doctrine must be taken for granted, 
whatever may be our mistaken reading of it. No 
advancement is progress which supersedes it. It 
is ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,” “the 
form of sound words,” “all the counsel of God,” 
from which believers are not to be “ carried away.” 
It bears the divine stamp of finality and complete- 
ness. To remove it is removal of the foundation 
stones, for which no additions to the super- 
structure can compensate. When, therefore, great 
thinkers like Kant or T. H. Green seek to make 
Christianity more acceptable by leaving out ‘its 
supernatural bases, the result is not Christian 
theology ; and the feat is but a clever leap back- 


‘for the better, 
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ward. This fault accounts for some of our “half 
Christianities.” 

The majority of Christians would probably say 
the Bible plainly teaches the Trinity, the proper 
Deity, Incarnation, and Redeeming work of Christ, 
the Personality and Divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
Justification by Faith, Sanctification by the Spirit, 
and future Rewards and Punishments. So far as 
this summary is Scriptural, no theological departure 
from it, however ingenious or captivating, can be 
Whether it be to simplify our 
creed in order to make it acceptable to a greater 
number, to fall in with the fashion of the day, or 
to escape the trouble of maintaining the truth, it is 
a distinct loss to Christian theology. We have to 
guard against being misled by fine names. “ Free- 
dom of faith” has become a misnomer for renun- 
ciation of faith ; “breadth” for negation ; ‘‘com- 
prehension” for indefiniteness ; “reconstruction ” 


_ for destruction ; “advancement” for retrogression ; 


“ generous theology ” for accommodation of doc- 
trine to our liking. There are doctrines which 
“cannot be moved” so long as the Scriptures are 
our supreme source and standard. 

Theology may suffer by the addition of false 
doctrine or gain by development of the true. The 
history of Christendom, from patristic times to the 
Council of Trent, abounds with evidence of the 
tendency to pass off the merely human as divine. 
But the Church of Rome has not been the only 
offender. Development of doctrine in post- 
apostolic ages is quite a different process from that 
of revelation in the Old and New Testaments with 
its divine warrant. It does not follow, however, 
that after the cessation’ of apostolic prophecy, 
Christian theology, under the ordinary help of the 
Spirit, could go no further. The outworks of 
apologetics have grown continually stronger. New 
inferences from old doctrine have been justly 
drawn. By research, comparison, induction, and 
deduction, clearer and fuller views have been 
attained. In return for honest study, the Scrip- 
tures unfold more and more of their meaning. 
False ideas and inconclusive arguments get weeded 
out of our systems. The grounds of our faith be- 
come more apparent. Our setting of ascertained 
truths becomes more scientific. Distinction, defini- 
tion, perspicuity, proportion, congruity, replace 
obscurity, confusion, and inconsequential argumen- 
tation. And all this may be without loss of any 
cardinal verity of Scripture. Indeed one criterion 
of essential Christian doctrine is its homogeneity 
and natural relation of the parts to each other—e.¢. 
redemption implies sin; responsibility freedom ; 
justification by faith stands or falls with atone- 
ment and grace; the mediatorial scheme implies 
the divinity of Christ; and it might be shown 
how all the cardinal doctrines dovetail in one 
system of truth. Consequently alien doctrines 
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are the more easily detected by their 
for a place in the system. a ba 
The preacher would not be justified in substit 


unfitne 


ti 


ing philosophic prelections for fresh, vigorous, — 
direct gospel sermons; but he is all the better — 
qualified for his task if his own mind clearly grasps" 

the various doctrines he has to teach, in their 
harmony, their natural order, and their systematic — 


completeness. This must enable him the more 
simply and effectively to present his message to 
the common people, bringing out of his treasury 
“things new and old.” Better the truth badly 
put than error well put ; better still the truth pre- 
sented in the best form. ; 

True progress then, while faithful to the immut- 
able verities of Holy Scripture, may comprise an 
improved apprehension and statement of them, 
with expanding views of their logical conse- 
quences and practical bearing, unfolding, by the 
aid of all available knowledge and culture, their 
unity, beauty, authority, and power for good. 

Very different is this from that “ tradition,” 
which claims for the Church of Rome hereditary 


‘power from Christ and the apostles to discover, 


under the Holy Spirit, new dogmas of divine 
authority, and the right to enforce them on the 
universal Church. And quite as different is it 
from the later theory of ‘‘ development” pro- 
pounded by Cardinal Newman, and refuted by 
Archer Butler, according to which the Church 
of Rome inherits a divine right, under the safe- 
guard of infallibility, to determine new dogmas not 
contained in the Bible: “the mind of the Church 
working out dogmas from feelings;” improving 
on the teaching of Scripture by contemplating 
early Christian doctrine and by the working of 
subtle emotion thereupon, which dogmas, in due 
time, receive the infallible endorsement. Apart 
from its variance with the New Testament, and 
from other fatal objections, such growth, whether 
on the theory of Dr. Newman or the older one of 
“tradition,” is condemned by its fruits. What 
are the dogmas so developed? Purgatory, prayers 
for the dead, worship of the virgin and saints, 
transubstantiation, five extra sacraments, a peculiar 
view of original sin, the immaculate conception, 
and the like. Legitimate development is either 
an extended knowledge of the doctrines contained 
in the Scriptures by reasoning from them, or by 
attaining a clearer and fuller conception of them, 
as on the modes and subjects of baptism, or 
Sabbath observance; or else a contribution from 
natural theology, as in arguments for man’s im- 
mortality or the existence of God. But the addi- 
tional dogmas, just mentioned, are neither ; they 
have no basis of evidence in either Scripture or 
nature. 

2. Advantages. True progress is a thing not to 
be dreaded or denounced, but welcomed. If we 
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we 1a yme com- 
of theology as the 
' sifting study : eased knowledge, 
h > theology of to-day then prevailed, it 
1 have made impossible the horrors of the 
uisition, and many medieval oppressions and 
s done under the Christian name. The way 


The Bible is to us richer in meaning than to our 
fathers. Goethe’s dying prayer for “more light” 
is being continually answered. 


__ A widespread revival of the best theology would 


be a great promoter of spiritual life. If it be a 
true observation that the Scotch, at least in the 
last generation, on leaving their native soil to rub 
against untried influences, were more tenacious of 
their religion than other nationalities, it was pro- 


_ bably in part because the masses beyond the Tweed 


were better grounded in the theology of their 
religion. It may be theology has suffered from un- 
attractive methods of presentation. It is quite as 
capable, however, as natural science of interesting 
private Christians. If Christian teachers would 
multiply their Bible classes, and therein set forth 
the winning aspects of Christian doctrine, fostering 
a keen interest in its study, great spiritual gain 
would accrue to the Churches. Progressive theo- 
logy tends to progressive religious experience. 
The earnest Methodist preaching of “‘repentance, 
faith, and holiness” roused many to seek and 
realize these blessings. The doctrines of the 
Reformation and of the Puritan divines led to 
higher religious character, just as certainly as 
“Tractarian” theology led many to sacerdotal 
bondage. 

3. Causes. If space permitted, it would be 
interesting to trace out, at some length, the chief 
causes and occasions of advancement and retro- 
gradation. 

(1) The principle of evolution holds here as 
elsewhere. It is well known that medizeval, and 
even modern, theology have been greatly influenced 
by Greek philosophy. The theology of our day 
bears marks also of Bacon’s inductive method, 
and Locke’s sensationalism. It has been indented 
by the blows of English Deism and German 
Rationalism, as may be seen in the cold moralistic 
teaching of Tillotson’s school, and the timid 
attitude of many orthodox divines on the Con- 
tinent. But, on the other hand, there have been 
seasons of great forward strides, either in the 
recovery of lapsed doctrine or clearer and fuller 
exposition of the known. With the sixteenth 
century came floods of light which found work 
for a host of theologians. Methodism was a 
renaissance of saving doctrine immediately uplifting 
the moral tone of England. Amid the many 


lot | 


alvation and the duty of Christians to each | 


‘Taylor, Stillingfleet, Edwards, Chalmers, R. W: 
other and to the world are better understood. | hts gut 4 


are but a few of the more prominent in a great 


whole. - me 

(2) Much is due to the accumulation 
found theological literature. In no branc 
study have greater minds been engaged. Ot 
Augustine, Anselm, Melanchthon, Calvin, B 
Butler, Hooker, Howe, Baxter, Pearson, 


succession whose works we inherit. 

(3) One of the most immediate occasions of 
growth is controversy. 
nature, an active mind naturally tends to gather 
new ideas, or to systematize its gathered thoughts. 
But often it is roused to its greatest efforts by the 
stimulus of opposition. Thus theology is often 
made freer from dross and otherwise improved by 
being hammered between orthodoxy and hetero- 


In Christian doctrine, as in 


doxy — “fashioning it into shape by opposite 


strokes.” The various stages of Docetic, and still 
more of Arian, controversy put orthodoxy on its 


metal, inciting it to investigate, maintain, and 


formulate with greater precision, of which we have 
the results in the three Creeds. The conflicts of 
the sixteenth century were especially prolific of 
confessions and able bodies of divinity. Thus it 
has come to pass that on the Person of Christ and 
the Trinity, theology was crystallized into scientific 
form about the fourth century ; on the Atonement, 
in Anselm’s time about the close of the tenth 
century; and on Justification in the sixteenth. 
Scriptural theology grew more definite, stalwart, 
and stable by wrestling with its foes. Nor need 
we doubt that the war now waging against Inspira- 
tion, vicarious Atonement, and future Punishment 
will issue in a firmer grip of these truths by the 
Christian Church. ; 

(4) No doubt the freedom of thought won by 
the Reformation gave a considerable impetus to 
earnest study of Christian doctrine, though some of 
the old fetters long remained. All the Protestant 
Churches were slow to understand full liberty of 
conscience. Nevertheless, the progress of the last 
three hundred and fifty years on the subject of 
liberty itself, and, under its protection, on other 
subjects has been very great. It has been truly said 
that in the Middle Ages science was dominated 
by theology, and theology by popery. Now science 
and theology are both free in most Protestant 
nations. Let us see to it that neither shall 
dominate the other. They are sisters having the 
same divine parentage. 

To cast off error is progress as real as to acquire 
fuller views of truth. Until after the construction 
of the Westminster Standards almost every Church 
believed its own ecclesiastical form of govern- 
ment was exclusively enjoined in the New Testa- 
ment. Hence its supposed duty to persecute all 
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others. Now that theory of divine right many 
have abandoned with great advantage to all con- 
cerned ; and greater still would be the advantage 
if the Episcopalians would follow suit. Much 
likewise has been gained by the emergence of 
Protestant communities from the notion that they 
were bound to be intolerant to fellow-citizens who 
denied their respective creeds—an emancipation 
attained all too late, though it was but a return to 


' primitive Christianity. The Protestantism which 


could permit the burning of Servetus was marred 
by the spirit of intolerance inherited from popery ; 


_ but how vast the distance from that state of things 


to the present. 

(5) It is a mistaken view which blames all Creeds 
as necessarily inimical to progress. The penalties 
and anathemas attached thereto, their enforcement 
on disapproving consciences, and the errors too 
often enfolded in them have proved barriers to 
progress ; but so far as they are condensed, suc- 
cinct summaries of New Testament doctrine, and 
bases of union and ministerial function for the 
official teachers of a Christian community they 
may be highly valuable. <A well-considered creed 
helps us to avoid misunderstanding confusion and 
self-contradiction. It notifies outsiders of our 
tenets, and simplifies matters among members 
of the same body. The New Testament clearly 
requires some certain doctrines to be believed by 
every Christian; but it does not require him to 
subscribe to a doctrinal formula as a condition 
of Church membership. ‘The case of a teacher is 
widely different. The Church which provides him 


with audience, building, pulpit desk, or chair, which. 


supports him and certifies him as its teacher to 
the people, has a right to an avowal by him of his 
sincere belief in what he is employed to teach, and 
to an undertaking that, while under these con- 
ditions, he will teach what he is engaged to teach 
and nothing contrary thereto, he being free to seek 
his opportunity elsewhere should his convictions 
seriously diverge from the doctrinal standards estab- 
lished by that Church and accepted by himself. 

This is precisely the case of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, whose sole theological standards are 
the doctrines of Scripture as taught in John 
Wesley’s first fifty-three Sermons and Notes on the 
New Testament. Private members are not required 
to subscribe any doctrine, though if any member 
abused his position for opposing these standards he 
would be justly liable to discipline. 

(6) An important factor not to be overlooked is 
a great wave of humanitarian influence extending, 
at least, from the Reformation to the present day, 
and still moving on; not of unmixed truth and 
blessing, but very potent and largely beneficent. 
It is apparent in the great reaction from the 
extreme views associated with the names of 
Augustine and Calvin. Melanchthon soon found 


parse : 5 wats 
reason to moderate his monergism In favo 
synergism. Another stage was reached 


Amyraut and Baxter introduced “Moderate Cal- _ 
vinism ;” and another in the movement of 
Arminius and the Remonstrants, which the assem- — 
blies of Dort and Westminster were unable to — 
stem. Wesley and Fletcher gave a new momentum | 
to the same tendency; but in their hands it 


avoided the rationalistic leanings of Grotius, Lim- 
borch, and other Arminians, keeping more closely 
to the vicarious atonement and the “ doctrines of 


grace;” hence called “ Evangelical Arminianism.” — 


A further point was touched by James Morrison 
and the Evangelical Union of Scotland. Many 


signs of movement in the same direction have been ~ 


recently observable’ in the Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Congregational Churches in both the Old and 
the New World, and also in the Reformed Church 
on the continent of Europe. A connection might 
be traced between it and the struggle a few 
years ago of the Congregational Union with the 
“Leicester Conference” party, and the still more 
recent controversy on the ‘‘ Down Grade ;” not to 
mention proposals just now before some Churches 
to modify their doctrinal standards. 

Evidence is not wanting of the tendency of this 
force, as it has become increasingly associated 
with the rationalistic spirit, to impel the Churches 
yet further from the original extreme to an opposite 
and worse, in which human sentiment would pre- 
sume to sit in judgment on revealed doctrine, and 
reject whatever was disagreeable to human feel- 
ing. Can we doubt its influence in the present 
antagonism of many to the doctrines of the evil 
and punishment of sin, depravity of man, necessity 
of atonement, non-meritorious character of good 
works, and the supreme authority of Scripture? 
As to the Anglican Episcopal Church, its Thirty- 
nine Articles and three Creeds have not prevented 
its being extensively affected by the same cause. 
From time to time this tendency has been checked 
by healthy reaction, as when the “ Moderatism” of 
Scotch, and the Unitarianism of English and 
Irish Presbyterianism yielded to more evangelical 
doctrine ; and again, when the Methodist revival 
sent refreshing streams of evangelicalism into the 
Anglican Church. Let us hope these oscillations 
may soon leave the Churches in the happy medium 
of saving truth. 

(7) In the course of theology much depends on 
the subsidiary knowledge available, and the facilities 
for theological study. 
are unprecedented. I refer not only to the new 
light and evidence continually coming by fulfilment 
of prophecy, but to more natural helps. The 
results of Oriental exploration of ancient ruins and 
monuments, the increased acquaintance with the 
languages of the original Scriptures and cognate 
tongues, the advancement of Biblical criticism, the 


In the present day these | 
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t the truth are made of the 


‘on the side of Bible truth. Theologians 
engaged just now in producing works 


lowed by endeavours to systematize the 
manifold results. The main conclusions of such 
“higher critics” as Kuenen and Wellhausen may 
well be rejected as illogical ; but certainly criticism 
is a power with which theology must reckon, and 
from which it may derive great help. 
(8) Among the forces of the age is a com- 
mendable longing for w#zon of various Christian 
communities. Every now and them comes the 
cry for comprehension. But even for that boon 
there is a price we cannot afford to pay. One 
chief difficulty is the diversity of beliefs. Hence 
an irreducible minimum of theology is suggested 
as the basis of union. Practical minds see that on 
this principle they would give up the least who 
believe the least. It would simply be an approach 
to their position by surrender of beliefs on the part 
of those who believed more. The former have little 
or nothing to give up as objectionable to the latter. 


' Or if the question were between two bodies each 


having many positive but opposite doctrines the 
difficulty would be still greater, as doth parties 


~~ would be called upon to make what they believed 


to be great sacrifices. A universal creed uniting 
Calvinists and Arminians, Sacramentarians and 
Puritans, Evangelicals and Latitudinarians, High, 
Low, and Broad Churchmen, not to mention other 
classes, is not yet within the range of practical affairs. 
The awkwardness of ‘‘the historic episcopate” in 
the four terms of ‘“ Home Reunion” put forward 
by the Pan-Anglican Conference illustrates the 
difficulty. The modern instances of organic union 
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of Churches had little, 
way of doctrine —eg. tk 


England and in the 
Methodist Churches in 


But until organic union becomes feasible o r 
and satisfactory terms to all concerned why should 
not the Churches cultivate earnestly the better 
union of Christian brotherliness and co-operation, 
presenting to the world that proof of common 
discipleship which the Master desiderated more 
than oneness of organization? “ By this shall all 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” And why should not the various 
Churches, holding the cardinal doctrines of the 
gospel, increase their aggregate power for good, and © 
evince their fellowship by provincial or ecumenical — 
assemblies for counsel, devotion, and concerted 
action P 

As to the future of Christian theology much 
depends on the fidelity of its adherents, and 
especially of its teachers; and not a little on the 
spirituality of both. It must have its fair share of 
attention, which is very large. Notwithstanding 
certain unfriendly elements in the present theo- 
logical conflict, there is reason to believe that 
unless those who are set for the defence of the 
truth prove recreant, the old evangelical theology 
will greatly profit by the manifold increase of 
general knowledge and culture, and will emerge © 
purer and stronger than ever, and fraught with 
richer blessing for mankind. Perish its revealed 
doctrines cannot, seeing they are in charge of the 
Lord of might in whom “are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.” Nor will the human 
mind, as at present constituted, refrain from seek- 
ing to give them all the advantage of scientific 
order and expression. ‘True to the divine rule of 
faith, and ready for every step of real progress, 
theology may be expected to play a great part in 
the future conquest of the world by Christianity. 
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ERe Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF FIRST CORINTHIANS. 
1 Cor. VII. 29-31. 

“ But this I say, brethren, the time is shortened, 
that henceforth both those that have wives may be 
as though they had none ; and those that weep, as 
though they wept not; and those that rejoice, as 
though they rejoiced not; and those that buy, as 


though they possessed not ; and those that use the 
world, as not abusing it: for the fashion of this 
world passeth away” (R.V.). 
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EXPOSITION. 


“Tsay” (bypi not A€yw) has a certain solemnity 
about it. ‘This is my real view, the most essential 
thing that I have to declare to you.” — Godet. 
“Of what follows I assure you.”—JMeyer. 

“ The time” (xatpds), time in respect of its 
character; not (xpdvos) time in respect of its 
duration.—Godet. The time means, primarily, the 
time that must elapse before Christ comes. But 
it is justifiable to refer it also to the individual 
life. Christ and St. Paul regard the life of the 
individual and the life of the Church as two 
aspects of the same conception. It is not short- 
ness of duration, however, but certainty of con- 
sequences when the Judge appears, and the 
uncertainty of His approach, though He is near, 
that makes the warning to watch so important.— 
Edwards. 

“The time 1s shortened.” The verb may be 
taken either in a moral sense, “straitened, pressed 
with trouble ;” or literally, “compressed, abridged. . 


Acts y. 6, where it. means “ wrap up clo 


we heayy beLiving pee years in O 
The only other place where the verb occ! 


burial.— Webster and Wilkinson. It is applied» = 
the dwindling or shrinking the Nile watersi=—= 
Evans. 

The time is not simply short, it has been 
shortened by a Divine act (Dan. ix. 24; Mark ii. 
20). That is, its length is determined on moral — 
grounds. Compare 2 Peter iii. 12, “Hastening — % 
the coming of the day of God. ”— Edwards. Te 

“In order that henceforth” — depending on 
“shortened” (not on, “I say”) — all earthly — 
relationships may be dealt with in a wholly - 
different way than hitherto.—Meyer. Thus “ ¢hat” — 
does not introduce a series of exhortations based — 
upon the statement of the brevity of the time, but | x 
God’s intention in making the time short.— Shore. © 
If, according to Mark xiii. 20, the last days are 
shortened in order to save the elect from the 
ever-increasing risk of falling away, then, accord- 
ing to this passage, the interval to the Parousia is 
shortened, so that, in view of its nearness, each 
one may keep himself free from everything which 
might impede him in making ready for it.— Werss. 

“ Abusing.” The word has this meaning of 
‘using wrongly,” but it also signifies ‘‘using to 
the full,” and the latter must be the meaning here ; 
for the Apostle is contrasting what is right, not 
with what is in itself wrong, but with what is wrong 
because the time has been shortened.—Zdwards. 
There never is for any one a time of “abusing.” 
The preposition which is prefixed to the simple verb 
adds the idea of tenacity, carnal security.— Godet. 

“ The fashion of this world passeth away.” This 
is not simply a statement of the transitoriness of 
earthly things. The reference is to the near coming 
of the Lord, who will transform the present fashion 
of the world, —that is to say, of external nature and 
human society. — Godet. ° 

The word “fashion” has not here the popular 
meaning generally assigned to it. It does not 
refer to the customs and conventionalities - of 
different nations and different ages ; it refers to all 
that is external upon earth, all that has form and 
shape and scenery, all that is visible in distinction 
to that which is invisible. —-& W. Robertson. 
“Fashion” (schema, oxfja) means fleeting fashion, 
and belongs to accident or circumstance ; it differs 
from form or lasting shape proper to the essence 
which it represents. For example, a tree wears its 
winter fashion when it is a skeleton of bare boughs, 
its swmmer fashion when it flourishes in full leaf; 
the form of the tree, however, remains the same, 
and the substance too.—Zvans. 

The present tense (“passeth away”) does not 
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much as to the inevitable issue; the 


flere, gaudere, emere ”—Bengel) has no enduring 


character.— Zllicote. 
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Criticat Notes. 


Find the meaning of cyjua, “ fashion,” discussed 


in Lightfoot’s Philippians, p. 130; Ellicott’s 
Philippians, p. 44 ; Wood’s Problems in the New 
Testament, p. 80. 

From St. Paul’s use of this word, Pfleiderer 
concludes that the Apostle did not teach that the 
earth was to be completely destroyed and newly 
created in its substance, but only by the changing 


of its form.—Pazlinism, vol. i. p. 272. 


“ The time ts shortened, that henceforth.” There 
are three principal readings. (1) That of the 
textus receptus, supported by three Byzantine 
MSS., signifies “‘the time is limited as to what 
remains, that ”—(this is given in the margin of the 
Revised Version). (2) The reading of the four 
older MSS. signifies “the time is limited, that for 
the future””—(this is the translation of the Revised 
Version). (3) The reading of F. G. signifies “the 
time is limited; it remains (it follows therefrom) 
that”—(so the Authorized Version). The last 
must be rejected at once, for Aouwrdy tva cannot 
mean ‘“‘it follows that.” 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
I. 
By the Rev. R. Murray M‘ Cheyne. 


In this chapter the Apostle’s subject is marriage. 
He concludes—(1) That in ordinary times mar- 
riage is honourable in all, provided it be in the 
Lord. God said, “It is not good for man to be 
alone.” Enoch, who walked close with God, was 
a married man. “Enoch walked with God three 
hundred years, and begat sons and daughters.” 
(2) That in a time of distress and trouble to the 
Church, it is better not to marry. When the Ark 
of God is in danger, they who can should keep 
themselves, as much as possible, disentangled from 
earthly engagements. (3) That even in such times 
it is lawful to marry. ‘If thou marry, thou hast 
not sinned” (ver. 28). 

The Apostle then gives a statement and a lesson 
drawn from it, suitable to all. 

1. The time is short. (1) The time a believer 
has to live in this world is short. His whole life 
is short (Isa. xl. 7; James iv. 14; Job vil. 6, 1x. 
25, 26). How much of it has already gone! And 
of that how much was spent insin! What remains 
is numbered. The disease may now be in the 


call attention to the actual present fact (“‘is passing | 
away”) so- 
_> fashion of the world (its Zabitus, ‘qui est nubere, 
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body. (2) The time of this world’s continuance 
is short. Christ’s parting cry was, “Surely I come 
quickly.” The believer stands on a watch tower— 


things present are below his feet, things eternal are _ 


before his eyes. 

2. The believer should learn from this to sit 
loose to all things under the sun, (1) Sit loose to 
the dearest objects of this world. ‘“ Marriage is 
honourable.” ‘So ought men to love their wives.” 
But not with idolatry. They are a.loan from the 
Lord. Esteem your ministers; but lean on Christ 
as if you had none. (z) Sit loose to the g7te/s of 
this world. It is right to weep. ‘‘Jesus wept.” 
But not as without hope. The sun sets to rise in 
another hemisphere. It is self-love; “for they 
hunger no more.” “The time is short,” and you 
will soon follow. Do you weep for those who died 
out of the Lord? That is deeper cause. Yet 
Aaron lost his two sons, and “held his peace.” 
(3) Sit loose to the exjoyments of this world. The 


believer has a right to enjoy the things of this 


world ; to use its bodily comforts, to eat his meat 
“with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God.” He has a right to the joys of home and 
friendship, of imagination and intellect. But, as 
children will eat sparingly when they are going out 
to a feast, that they may have a keener appetite 
for the coming dainties ; so dull not your appetite 
with earthly joys, you are going to a greater feast 
above. (4) Sit loose to the occupations of this 
world. It is right for Christians to be diligent in 
business ; for they have a good conscience—that 
oils the wheels; and they love to honour their 
Lord. But they cannot be misers, for they are 
only stewards. They are ready to leave their 
loom for the golden harp, their desk for the throne 
of Jesus, the market below for the street of the 
New Jerusalem. 

3. What the unconverted should learn from the 
shortness of time. (1) Their folly in having lost 
the past. Life is short, but it is all saving time. 
The long-suffering of God is intended for our 
salvation. Youth is the best time for being saved. 
“The harvest is past.” (2) The value they put on 
time who are now in hell, The rich man wished 
that Lazarus should be sent to tell his brothers how 
precious time Is. 


II. 


THE CHRISTIAN TIME-VIEW. 
By Dr. James Martineau. 


This was the Apostle’s manner of regarding life. 
Instead of saying, as any man might do, “ Frail 
tenants are we of this solid globe,” he says, ‘‘ We 
alone are immortal amid perishable things, and, 
among the vain shows of creation, remain the 
realities of God.” “It was an error,” we say, 
“his expectation was false.” But has any one 


unlike the error of our lower spirits, and arises 
from a mind not too shortsighted, but too far- 
seeing for the conditions of our mortal state. It 
rightly answers the great problem between true 
and false religion, or rather between religion and 
no religion,—“ Wich is the permanent reality, 
Life, or the scenery and receptacle of life: the 
Soul, or the physical objects of the soul?” To 
lower minds, nothing seems so vea/ as the objects 
of the senses. And physical science, engaged 
with masses and mechanism, confirms the habit. 


To vivid and productive souls like Paul’s, the 


primary force in God’s creation is the free, spon- 
taneous soul which alone can commune with the 
eternal mind of God through the screen of outward 
things condemned to drop away. He looked the 
earthly into nothing, by filling all things with the 
divine. 

Paul kept a whole generation of the Church 
in awful and breathless suspense, listening for the 
approaching peal of doom. Thus alone, I believe, 
was it possible to raise the invisible world into a 
reality to them. »It was not that pagan society 
had no conception of a future; but it was no be- 
lief ardent enough to scare away crime, to tran- 
quillize passion, or to disenchant instant pleasure. 
In the ancient world, the great reality of being 
was zow. It is to Christianity it is owing that in 
the modern world the reality is yet Zo come. Com- 
pare the popular life of old, as seen at a gladia- 
torial contest in the Roman amphitheatre, with 
the throng of toiling men, their rugged hands 
clasped and trembling, who listen on the hillside 
where Whitefield or Wesley preach. 

With what temper, then, does this great faith 
send us forth to our immediate work? With the 
assurance that true life is not yet; that nobler 
forms of being and affection are in reserve for 
faithful minds; that the present derives its chief 
interest and value, not from itself, but from its 
relations. ‘The present is no penance, and need 
not be darkened by the contrast ; the ills of life are 
here as a divine challenge to our reluctant wills ; 
and life’s enjoyments are intended to warm us to 
a more trustful love of God, and a truer pity for 
man. 


III. 


THE TIME Is SHort. (Zo Boys.) 


By the Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A. 


In one sense, time is very long. We begin now 
to realize in what grand cycles of time God works. 
There is no stint of time in the working out of 
God’s plan in the universe. It is thoughts like 
these that free us from besetting impatience, and 
strengthen faith. 


But we have to learn to b 


er 


impatient, and that is 
have to learn that we have much to 
be willing, when we have done our bes 
the result in God’s hands. Our time is s! 
the work we have to do. Our Master ha 
His appointed work to each of us. 

1. There is the work of self-discipline, the 
cipline of the mind. There is the slowly 
mastery over the powers of attention. It must 
won while we are young, or not at all. % 

2. There is the opening of the mind in new — 
directions. When the tree has reached a certain — 
size, it puts out no new branches, its form is deter- _ 
mined and unalterable. Keep all channels of 
sympathy open while you are young; do not 
deliberately shut yourself off from any form of © 
mental activity. 

3. There is the discipline of the flesh. The — 
time for self-conquest is short. There are tempta- — 
tions that come with terrible force to some; and 
no effort of later years will do the work that ought 
to be done now. 

4. There is all the training of character, most of 
which is the work of the years from thirteen to 
nineteen, and due to conscious effort. Truthful- 
ness, courage, unselfishness—they need years of 
real labour. If we do not do what we have to do 
now, not we ourselves, nor any one else, not God 
Himself, can do the work. It is left undone. 
Some one sneeringly told Antonio Stradivari that 
if God wanted violins, He could certainly make 
them for Himself; and Antonio said, ‘‘ No, that is 
my work; not even God can do Antonio Stradi- 
vari’s work without Antonio.” 


St. Paul’s 


Ss 


THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHRISTIANITY has brought into men’s lives an element of 
responsibility, and a sense of individuality and solitariness. 
It has made life more intense than it was among the Greeks, 
whose greatest writers are lacking in moral depth. A 
Christian has never enough of time. His life on earth is 
shortened by being linked to the life beyond.—Zdwards. 
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THIS principle, that men should live as ever expecting 
the return of the Lord, is of vast importance in regulating 
all life. Let us not think that it was evolved by St. Paul, 
from a mistaken belief that the Second Advent was close at 
hand. This principle of life was taught by Christ Himself. 
He warned men against living carelessly because they 
thought ‘‘the Lord delayeth His coming.” They were to 
be ever on the watch, as servants for the unexpected return 
of their Master, as guests for the coming of the bridegroom. 
It was St. Paul’s intense realization of this eternal truth, 
which the Lord had taught, that produced the conviction 
that the Advent was not only in theory always, but, as a 
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pried, ss He nae to Goa, and not tome: He may ‘ap 
with him just what He pleases.” When she longed to die, to 
be free from sin, she was asked what would become of her 
infant. She answered, ‘‘ God will take care of it; it belongs 


a to Him—He will take care of it."—#. M/. M‘Cheyne. 
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Noruinc else is a better guard against immoderation and 
the vulgarizing tendency of business than that habit of mind 
which the Apostle here indicates. We take business too 
often as an ultimate end. We do not let it prophesy any- 
thing to us. We see it in its mere letter, and not in its 
spirit. We do not consider it in its relations to society, nor 
as it stands connected with our future and eternal develop- 
ment. The wickedness does not consist in this, that men 
are addicted to business, but in this, that they follow their 
business so incompletely ; that they look on it only on the 
earth-side ; that they stop on it as a thing sufficient in itself, 
whereas it is a symbol of higher and nobler things yet to 
come. He only is fit to be a merchant, who sees in his 
‘merchandise its nobler revelations. —. W. Beecher. 


AN old woman sat one day beside her apple-stand in a 
great thoroughfare. A well-known judge walked up, and 
stopped for an apple. ‘‘ Well, Molly,” said he, ‘ don’t you 
get tired of sitting here these cold, dismal days ? ” ¢Tts only 
a little while, sir,” was the answer. ‘‘ And the hot, dusty 
days?” ‘‘Only a little while, sir.” ‘‘ And what then, 
Molly?” “Then, sir, I shall enter into that rest that re- 
mains for the people of God ; and ie prpublevomencss of 
the way there don’t pester nor fret me.” ‘‘ Ah!” said He 
judge, ‘‘you’ve got more than the law ever taught me.’ 
<‘ Ves, sir, because I went to the gospel.” ‘‘ Well, ” said 
he, as he walked away, ‘‘I must look into these things.” 
‘‘ There’s only a little while, sir.”—JZ, 2. Vincent. 


EARTHLY possession is a good, in so far as it furnishes a 
foundation for a free independent human existence and 
development. But no man should seek greater possessions 
than he can in a moral sense transform into his true Zroperty, 
than he can really and fully make his own, than he is in a 


| smiling valleys and fair fields ; islands were once valcanoes ; A 
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to ae ene ** Soul, 0 hast much ena aia tipor 
years. "a= Martensen.: Ethics, mh 


THE earth shares the passing character of human ‘life. , 


Where seas once rolled, there are peopled continents ; where — 
ice once bit the ground, or slowly ploughed the hills, are 


and rocks, once islands basking in the sunlight, now sleep 
beneath the shelter of the sea. And, later still, where stately 
cities sat like queens, are howling wildernesses. The ships 
of the Czesars rode at anchor where now no sound is heard’ 
but the singing of the sea-breeze in banks of pines ; and 
where once were no voices but the solemn sounds of unin- 
vaded nature, now the silence is banished by the ‘work and 
toil and clamour of the life of man.—W. F Knox-Little. 


Tue change in the feelings with which we regard the 
constant shiftings in the conditions of our life, is not less 
remarkable than the shiftings themselves. There are 
internal as well as external revolutions; so that, if the 
world of our boyhood were the same as that which is 
around us to-day, it would be to us another and very 
different world. We observe it only by its results. A 
visit to the home of early days, or some letter grown dim 
with years, a relic of a buried past, that suddenly calls up 
to mind characters or circumstances which once stirred our 
souls with an intensity of feeling which now is hardly 


intelligible.—F Guznness Rogers. ; 
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- §rR JAMES STEPHEN, better known in recent days 
as Judge Stephen, is not only an eminent lawyer, but a 
brilliant essayist and critic. Unfortunately he employs his 
great powers, not as his father did in the defence of the 
Christian religion, but in its depreciation. One sentence of 
his, several years ago, attracted our notice, and we made a 
note of it. It occurs in an essay in which the learned judge 
discusses what he considers as the probable results of the 
disappearance of Christianity from the earth. The words 
we are about to quote are remarkable not for their cynic- 
ism, but for their attempted cynicism, A true cynic could 
not preface his cutting dicta with an 7/, which opens the 
door of a yearning human heart to reveal its yearnings. 
“<The world seems to me avery good world IF IT WOULD 
ONLY LAST. It is full of pleasant people and curious 
things, and I think that most men find no great difficulty in 
turning their minds away from its transient character.” — 
The Scottish Congregationalist. 
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In these days of female Senior Wranglers, women 
barristers and doctors, when “ Atalanta wins” in 
the race for fame, we are in danger of overlooking 
the quiet by-paths by which knowledge may be 
gained, and possibly “the heights of arts” at 
length attained. Among these, one of the most 
important is that system of education by post, 
which has developed so largely during the last few 
years. I allude, of course, to the Correspondence 
Classes, which convey instruction throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

These classes are of all kinds; from those con- 
ducted under the auspices of associations or col- 
leges, which spare no pains to secure the services 
of the most highly cultured and able tutors—gener- 
ally graduates of home or foreign universities— 
down to those started by private enterprise, with 
the avowed object of “cramming” the pupils for 
certain forthcoming examinations. : 

The Correspondence Classes in connection with 
Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, certainly belong 
to the former category. True, the choice of sub- 
jects taught is, so far, dependent on the Scheme of 
the Glasgow University Local Examination Board ; 
but the tutors are men who, while not overlooking 
the object which many of their pupils have set 
before them in their work, yet endeavour to make 
each subject taken up in itself as interesting and 
as instructive as possible. 

In the teaching of Scripture by Correspondence, 
the method pursued is the same as in other sub- 
jects. There are four classes, in which the books 
prescribed for the Local Examinations in (1) Com- 
mon, (2) Junior, (3) Senior, and (4) Higher Sub- 
jects, respectively, are studied. Last session these 
books were: (1) St. Mark, (2) St. Luke, (3) 
2 Kings, and (4) St. Luke and 1st and 2nd Thes- 
salonians. At the beginning of the session, a plan 
of study, divided into thirteen lessons, is sent to 
each pupil, who thus knows exactly what ground 
is to be gone over each fortnight. A fortnightly 
paper of questions is received, which, after answer- 
ing, the pupils send to the tutor. He corrects the 
answers, adding notes and critical remarks, and 
the corrected work is returned with the next set of 
questions. The questions set vary in difficulty, 
according to the standard reached by the pupils. 
Knowledge of the words and-facts of the Bible is 
the chief thing looked for in the work of junior 
pupils; while those more advanced are expected 
to display more or less scholarship and critical 
insight. It is pleasant to find that during last 


Queen Margaret College. 
THE TEACHING OF SCRIPTURE BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


, By Mrs. Ropert JARDINE. 
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session earnestness was the most striking feature of - 


all the work. There can be no better spirit in 
which to approach such a study, and accordingly 
the report of the tutor concludes with the following 
high praise: “Some of the papers have, from the 
beginning, exhibited quite a remarkable grasp and 
discrimination, not the mere book knowledge of a 
specially prepared ‘answer,’ but the exegetical 
skill and literary flavour of a real contribution to 
the study of the subject on hand.” i, 

The advantages of this method of Scripture 
study are not confined to the mere mastering of a 
given portion of Scripture. Side issues are often 
opened up, books of reference suggested, perplex- 
ing questions of biblical criticism discussed in a 
manner as reverent as scholarly. Real help may 
be thus afforded to the Much-afraids and Ready-to- 
halts, who would otherwise have struggled on, as 
best they could, too much ashamed of their diffi- 
culties to seek to have them removed. More than 
one earnest searcher after truth has found in these 
Scripture classes the guidance which she desired. 
In illustration of this may be quoted a passage 
from a letter, received some time ago by the late 
Hon. Sec., Miss J. S. Macarthur. ‘ I remember,” 
says the writer, “long, long ago, making a call 
alone on Dr. C. to ask him how he thought I 
should read the Bible, so as to get the fullest 
benefit from it. He thought that to study it 
with the help of references was a good plan. 
I tried that, and was still dissatisfied. 
not know that these Correspondence Classes 
were to be the answer to my question. I am 
now satisfied.” 

A well-known passage in Ruskin’s Sesame and 
Lilies declares that theology is the one subject 
dangerous for women to study, leading them to 
worship ugly “idols of their own, spiritual dolls, for 
them to dress according to their,own caprice.” 
As yet, however, there has been no evidence 
among the Scripture correspondence pupils of the 
tendency against which Ruskin protests. Possibly, 
it is kept in check by the timely criticisms of that 
mentor whose praise or blame must be quite im- 
partial; pupils and tutor being, as a rule, only 
acquainted through the medium of pen and ink. 
Truly, in this present day of unsettled religious 
belief, it is well for us all, women as well as men, 
to learn, 


‘* Fearless and unperplexed, 
When we wage battle next, 
What weapon to select, what armour to endue.” 


I did. 
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writing of these papers. Examiners also, as 
nce shows, must have their time extended. Accord- 
, We shall present the examiners’ reports upon the papers 
eady received in our next issue. Meantime the following 


That is to say, to the writer of the best paper under any 
of the divisions, a volume will be sent, such as Dorner’s 
Ethics, Orelli’s Lsatah, or Jeremiah, Ewald’s Revelation, etc. 
(see THE ExposiTory TIMES for June). The papers should 
not exceed three thousand words. The names of the writers 
of the best papers will be published, unless they prefer to 
: have it otherwise; in all other cases, only initials or xom- 
de-plume. Papers for next report must be received by 15th 
September. Any writer may choose more than one subject. 


1. A work meeting with the arguments advanced 


~ against Christ's Divinity. 
; 2, A fair comparison of the religions of the world 
a with Christianity.—E. S. 


“rt, Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures (“The 
Divinity of Our Lord:” Rivingtons, 5s.) are the 
freshest that combine real scholarly criticism with 
living faith. 

2. I don’t know one I could thoroughly recom- 
mend. If Dr. Dods were not so painfully negative 
and apologetic, I should say zs book on that 
subject (Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ : Hodder 
& Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) would be the thing, because 
his accuracy is to be depended on.—Davip Brown. 


I have not much access to Commentaries, and should 
be grateful to have a scholarly exposition of 
Gen. iv. 7, which in the Revised Version is given 
thus :—‘‘If thou doest not well, sin coucheth at 
the door: and unto thee shall be his desire, and 
thou shalt rule over him.”—T. R. 


This is a passage of undoubted difficulty. It 
combines, indeed, two features, each of which is by 
itself a frequent cause of obscurity,—it is at once 
compressed and figurative. Some have cut the knot 
by maintaining that the text in this place is corrupt, 
and this view is rendered not improbable by the 
variations of the LXX.: “If thou hast brought it 
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pointed out to us that longer time should be 


ects are proposed on the same conditions as formerly. — 


SUBJECTS PROPOSED FOR PAPERS. 


I, OLp TEsTaMENT Exposition, — 1. Exposition of 
aes <n . . 
Psalm viii. 2, The Unity of Isaiah. 


Il, New TESTAMENT ExposITION,—1. The History and 
Value of the title “Son of Man.” 2. Exposition and 
Application of Hebrews xii. 1, 2. : : 


III. TuEotocicat.—The Work of the Holy Spirit on 
Christ. 2. Clement of Rome. 


IV. Lirerary.—1. A Review of Lux Mundi, or a 
Discussion of one of the Essays. 2. A Review of Boyd 
Carpenter’s Zhe Permanent Elements of Religion. 3. How 
to conduct a Bible Class. 


Requests and Replies. 


rightly, but not rightly divided it, hast thou not 
sinned? Be still, to thee shall be his recourse, — 
and thou shalt rule over him.” We ought not, 
however, to give up the problem in this way, so 
long as there is a sense which the Hebrew will 
bear, and which is not only reconcilable with the 
context, but throws light upon it. C. H. H. 
Wright’s (Genesis, in loc.) rendering 1s, except in 
the turn given to one word, similar to that of the 
Revised Version: “If thou doest well, is there not 
lifting up (Ze. of countenance)? but if thou doest 
not well, sin is at the door, a crouching (lion) ; 
towards thee is his desire (he is lying in wait for 
thee), but thou shouldest rule over him (ze. thou 
oughtest to withstand him).” ‘Thus understood, 
vers. 6, 7 point the moral of the whole narrative. 
To Cain, dissatisfied and wrathful, that which is 
at once remonstrance and warning is addressed : 
“What right hast thou to resent the righteous 
judgment of the Lord? Darest thou charge him 
with unrighteousness when thou reapest but as 
thou hast sown? His doings are not arbitrary 
and capricious ; there is a reason for them which 
thou mayest discover if thou seek aright. But 
beware how thou dost cherish a discontented and 
resentful disposition, lest it lead thee into further 
sin, which as yet thou dost not see or suspect, but 
which, as a beast of prey watches for his victim, 1s 
waiting to destroy thee. But even yet thy fate is 


own hands, thou mayest yet break the — 


; thou oughtest to withstand and conquer | 
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The Sunday ScBook, 


EBe Internationa’ Lessons for Qugust, 
I. 
August 3.—Luke xv. 11-24. 
The Prodigal Son. 

The simplicity of this story is its earliest charm ; there is, 
therefore, very little that needs explaining in it. 
1. © The portion of goods that falleth to me.” 
to the Hebrew law of inheritance (found in Deut. xxi. 17), 
the eldest son gets twice as much as any other. So the 
younger son in this case would get a third of the whole 


According 


property. 

2. *Husks.” The word means the pods of the carob 
tree, not unlike bean-pods. They are sometimes found on 
fruit-stalls under the name of J/ocusts, a name given them 


from the mistaken notion that they were the ‘‘ locusts” 
which served John the Baptist for food. It was the insect, 
of course, which he ate. 


Any one of fifty points in this priceless parable may be - 


taken up by the ‘‘scribe who is instructed,” and made 
interesting and profitable. But there is no point in it more 
valuable than its own point. What is that? It is just the 
same as that of the two parables which go before it. God’s 
joyful welcome to a returning sinner, in contrast with the 
angry jealousy of the Pharisees. That is ¢4e lesson ; and it 
may be handled fearlessly and fully ; while there is more or 
less peril in drawing other lessons from it, many though 
they be which it suggests. 

Essentially it is a repetition of the previous parables of the 
Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin. But now the ugly conduct 
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implied before. For the ‘‘elder son” represents the 
Pha sees, and no one else. Numberless are the further 
applications which the old commentaries make ; but they are 
all aside of the mark. And even Farrar still disfigures his 
admirable exposition by giving ‘‘ two primary references of 
this divine parable (1) to the Pharisees and sinners—z.¢. to 
the professedly religious and the openly irreligious classes ; 
and (2) to the Jews and Gentiles.” There is not the 
slightest ground outside or inside the parable for the latter 
reference, which is about the last that one would expect it to 
have on the lips of Him who “‘ was not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” The Pharisees murmured 
because He ate with sinners, He vindicates Himself in these 
three parables. The key to the interpretation is the first 
two verses of the chapter. 

The ‘‘younger son,” then, is the ‘‘ publican and sinner,” 
as the phrase went in Judzea, or the openly irreligious every- 
where. The ‘‘ elder son” is the Pharisee or scribe then, 
the outwardly religious and respectable man now, and 
always, and everywhere. The “‘father” is God. The con- 
duct of the younger son is described in accordance with 
what the Pharisees believed to be true of those who ‘‘ knew 
not the law;” his sin is not denied or palliated; it is 
portrayed in imperishable colours. So far Christ is in 
agreement with the Pharisees. But what then? Said the 
Pharisee: ‘‘’This people, which knoweth not the law, is 
accursed.” In other words, he had no gospel for publicans 
and sinners. He did not believe they could be forgiven by 


“God; he certainly would never forgive them himself. Not 


so is it with God, says Jesus. He ‘‘ goes after that which is 
lost ;” He ‘‘seeks diligently ;” He ‘‘ sees while yet a great 
way off, and has compassion;” He welcomes home with 
great and generous joy. 

The conduct of the elder son is, therefore, no mere episode 
which may be separated from the rest of the parable. It is 
an essential part of the parable—the statement, in fact, of 
what is half the lesson of all three parables. And if it is 
objected that Christ could not speak of the unloving and 
unlovely Pharisee in the words, ‘‘ Son, thou art ever with 
me,” the answer is ready. Here, as often, Christ simply 
takes him at his own estimate for the moment, shows him 
thereby how unlovely he really is, and so makes manifest 
in the only possible way his need of repentance and 
restoration, 


iL, 
August 10,—Luke xvi. 19-31. 
The Rich Man and Lazarus. 


1. *‘ A certain rich man.” His name is not given, while 
that of the beggar zs given; the reverse of the way of the 
world. Remember that Dzves is simply the Latin for ‘a 
rich man.” 

2. **Purple and fine linen.” Men may be rich and not 
luxurious; this man was both. Even a Roman emperor 
could get no costlier dress than a robe of purple dye, and the 
‘* fine linen” of Egypt. 


e Pharisees is plainly held up to view, whereas it was — 


| meant that they increased his pain ; - 


2... Lazarus.” 
means ‘‘helped by Goa." 
4. “The dogs came Bb licked his sore 


low was Lazarus, compared with the rich man, t t 
open sores exposed to view which the deg can 
licked. ini 

5. ‘In hell.” The Greek is simply Hades, “ the 
world,” without yet specifying whether of joy (Paraa p 
of woe (Gehenna). But Ree after comes the phrase 
‘‘ being in torments,” 

6. ‘*Tormented in this flame.” Dr. Farrar says correct 
that ‘‘the scenery and phraseology are Jewish, and 
borrowed from those which were current among the Rabbis _ 
of Christ’s day.” Let us also remember that our Lord is 
making use of physical imagery to convey spiritual fact. 
But that does not make the spiritual fact less real or terrible. 
Mr. Fyfe’s The Hereafter (of which we hope to give a review _ 
in our next issue) is the book to read. It will fix floating 
ideas that are true, and dispel those that are false. 

7. ‘‘A great gulf fixed”-—a most difficult passage for 
those who hold by ‘‘eternal hope.” Farrar’s effort to get _ 
over it is quite unsuccessful, though its spirit is good. “It 
may be no longer impassable,” he says, ‘‘since Christ died, 
and went to preach to spirits in prison.” To use in proof 
a text of so doubtful an interpretation is to expose an 
undefended flank, if not to hand over the key of the citadel. 

This parable might be headed ‘‘ The Reversal of Human 
Judgments.” In harmony with the rest of His discourse, 
Christ tells it in order to bring home vividly the fact that 
the first here may be last yonder. The rich man was 
buried ; that is to say, not only had he a high opinion of 
his own dignity himself, but his fellow-men had the same ; 
they attended and followed his grand funeral to the tomb, 
while they allowed the body of the beggar to be thrust 
into any handy hole. But God’s angels buried Lazarus—in 
Abraham’s bosom. Superficially, honour belonged to Dives ; 
essentially, to Lazarus. To the common eye of man, Dives 
was a fit companion for an emperor, Lazarus for the pariah 
dog; to God’s eye the rich man was ‘‘ wretched and miser- 
able, and poor, and blind, and naked,” Lazarus was meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light—a friend for God’s great 
“*friend,” the patriarch Abraham. ‘‘ There are first which 
shall be last, and there are last which shall be first.” 
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August 17.—Luke xvii. 11-19. 


ee 


The Ten Lepers, 


1. “Through the midst of Samaria and Galilee.” The 
phrase is peculiar; it is generally understood to mean 
that Christ passed along the border, between Galilee and 
Samaria, eastwards towards the Jordan. He would then 
cross the Jordan, and travel towards Jerusalem through 
Perea, a very common route for the Galileans to take, so as 
to avoid Samaria. 

2. ‘‘Go shew yourselves unto the priests,” to fulfil the 
law (see Ley. xiv). 
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greatest works on this fertile theme, 
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2 lesson lies. It is is 


sat eh the ingratitude of “His own.” 


et in more respects dee one, et both 
‘remarkable way the great lesson of the previous 
s of discourses, It was the despised Samaritan who 


F A returned ; the privileged Jews held on their selfish and legal | 
_ way. Legal way; for observe that the nine had ample 


excuse ; Christ had ordered it, and the law demanded it. 
But the letter, killeth. Love rides over Acts of Parliament, 

The nine held by the law, but the one got the grace. 
grace was he saved through faith. ‘‘ Thy faith hath made 
thee whole” should be ‘‘hath saved thee.” Physically, He 
was made whole already, so were His companions; but 
now he gets the nobler and only noble blessing,—‘‘ Thy 
faith hath saved thee.” 

Ingratitude! Our greatest poet has written one of his 
—-King Lear. 


IV. 
August 24.—Luke xviii. I-14. 
Prévailing Prayer. 

There are in this lesson two parables, one of which will be 
quite enough for one day. Let us take the Unjust Judge. 

1. ‘“‘To faint” —to give up through faint-heartedness, 
which is faithlessness. 

2. ‘*A judge which feared not God, neither regarded 
man.” Judges who fear not God may still be found among 
us (see the last paragraph of the Great Text Commentary in 
this issue); but none who regard not man. The petty 
judges in the towns of Palestine were often absolute tyrants, 
there was scarcely a chance that they would be called to any 
human account. 

3. “‘Avenge me.” This is not revenge; she simply asks 
justice—‘‘do me justice,” is the Greek. 

4. ‘She weary me.” (See the Expository Notes, p. 243). 

5. ‘‘ Though He bear long with them.” There is much 
difference of opinion as to the meaning of these words. 
When God is said to ‘‘bear long” with men, it usually 
means that He is long-suffering in mercy towards them. 
Hence some interpreters take the meaning here to be that 
God delays the justice for which His own elect pray because 
He is long-suffering with their oppressors. But the grammar 
is against that, and, in fact, makes it impossible. The mean- 
ing must be, ‘‘ Though He long defers His sympathy with 
_ them ”—z.e, with the elect. And this suits the context also. 
_ 6. “When the Son of man cometh shall He find faith on 
the earth.” Literally, ‘‘¢e faith,” that is to say, such faith 
as this widow had, which proves itself in persevering and 
prevailing prayer. 
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are, chevetses, see to iiey that Chr y 
order that the persecution may be brought to an 
ley are urged to fersist in that prayer even tho 
| may seem to delay His answer to it, for, if they pe 


The argument of the parable is one with which we cosh. - 
to be perfectly familiar, for Christ uses it more than once. __ 
It is this: ‘‘ If ye then, being evil, know how to give good ac 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
Him!” If this Godless, thoughtless judge grants the 
widow’s request because of her sheer persistency, how much 
more will your Father grant yours if you show the same © S: 
faith and perseverance. There is no comparison of God 
with this unjust judge. The force of the argument lies in 
the very fact that He is in every respect the antipodes of 
this judge. If the prayer of faith, which is a moral power, 
could prevail with this man who recognised no moral 
restraint, how surely will it prevail with God, its author and 
fountain! ‘Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father's 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 


V. 
August 31.—Luke xviii, 15-30. 
Entering the Kingdom. 


1. ‘Inherit eternal life.” 
for June, p. 215.) 

2. ‘*Why callest thou me good?” The question is put — 
not to disclaim the title, but to test the young ruler’s 
sincerity. There was possibly a touch of patronage in his 
use of the word, like ‘‘ my good friend.” 

3. ‘For a camel to go through a needle’s eye.” To 
soften the expression, some have said that ‘‘the needle’s 
eye” is the small gate for foot passengers at the side of the 
large city gates. But if this side gate is so called, it is only 
in modern times; and, as Farrar says, the name ‘‘needle’s 
eye” may have been given to it from this very passage. 
But the point of the expression lies in its utter impossibility, 
and to tone it down is to lose that point. It was, no 
doubt, a common proverb which Christ laid hold of. 

Dante calls this incident ‘‘the grand refusal.” It is one 
to catch the attention of the most careless pupil. But it 
should not be read apart from the little event which precedes 
it, the blessing of the infants. Whether they occurred 
about the same time or not, they are closely connected. It 
was just because this ruler would not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child that he could not enterit. ‘All 
these have I kept;” ‘‘what lack I yet?” ‘‘ what good 
thing shall I do?”—it is all far removed from the obedient, 
trustful disposition of the little child. 

Jesus dealt very gently with the young man, though some 
have rashly said He was harsh. He took him upon his 
own ground, did not say that he had zo¢ kept the command- 
ments, but led him by a simple test to realize that he 


(See THE Exrosirory TIMES 


Thus Jesus led him to see that it was impossible for him t 

inherit eternal life by keeping the commandments. H 
thinks so, knows not what it means. The selling of his 
goods was simply the test made use of. - If he had done so, 
still there was the.‘*Come, follow me.” Not even by 
selling all that we have, but by following Jesus,—by the 

obedience of faith, by trust as of a little child,—that is they 3 
way to inherit eternal life. a 


scarcely knew what keeping the commandments meant. 
Was not the sum of the commandments, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself?” (See the lesson for June Tr.) 
But how could he say that he was loving his neighbour as 
himself when he rolled in wealth, while all around him were 
the poor and the needy? Jesus had not tried him yet with 
the greater table of the law. Alas! he failed utterly when 
tested by the lesser and easier. 
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Brposition of te First Epistle of St, John. 


By ProressorR RICHARD RorTuHE, D.D. 


CHAPTER. {1°"3=5. 


“And hereby know we that we have kown Him, if we conscientiously keep His commandments. He that 
saith, I have known Him, and keepeth not His commandments conscientiously, is a liar, and the truth 
is not in him: but whoso keepeth His word conscientiously, in him verily hath love to God been ; 
perfected. Hereby know we that we are in Him.” 


Ver. 3. From this point John starts his polemic 
against the morally empty Christianity of that age. 
The verse we are now considering, which joins on 


_to what precedes in a very loose manner, is con- 


nected in thought with the beginning of ver. 1, and 
all that lies between is only an intervening thought. 
My object, says John, in writing this is that ye 
may not sin; for to be a Christian has its truth, and 
therewith also the infallible sign whereby it may be 
known, only in our acting in accordance with duty. 
A piety that is not full of ethical content is no 
Christian piety. Zo have known Him is a de- 
scription of the real acceptance of Christ through 
true faith, and consequently of belonging to Him, 
—in other words, of true Christianity as a whole. 
According to Scripture, knowing has a pregnant 
signification, J/oving being distinctly included. 
That John expresses this by “knowing,” is closely 
connected with the following fact: John has no 
notion whatever that a man could know Christ, 
could have a right idea and conception of Him, 
without believing in Him and loving Him. Wher- 
ever he sees want of love or hostility to Him, it is 
natural for him to take for granted that here a 
misconception of Christ is also at work. To every 
genuine Christian also it seems psychologically im- 
possible that one should really know this Christ 
and yet turn away from Him. Hence the warmest 
Christian is gentlest in his judgment of that in the 
world which seems enmity against Christ. More 
especially he whose knowledge of Christ is very dis- 
tinctly knowledge of Him in His ethicial quality, is 
convinced that all real knowledge of Christ neces- 
sarily has surrender to Him as its consequence. 
Moreover, the Christian is daily experiencing in 
regard to himself that he does not yet know the 
Saviour perfectly, and that His image must con- 


tinually be rendered clear to him. Accordingly, 
it is not difficult for him to believe that one may 
altogether misjudge Christ. 

Ver. 4. What was said in ver. 3 is more emphati- 
cally repeated in negative form and applied dis- 
tinctly to the mere lip-Christians, the reality of 
their Christianity being thereby expressly denied. 
It is an impossibility to know and love Christ, and 
yet at the same time refuse obedience to His com- 
mandments. Such behaviour John characterizes 
as an audacious falsehood. He casts the utmost 
infamy upon it, and thereby confirms the universal 
human judgment, that nothing raises such horror 
as hypocritical Christianity. John looks upon such 
conduct as a token of the most complete loss of all 
inner subjective truth in man. Whoever is capable 
of such a lie must have reasoned himself into it, 
and must therewith have utterly destroyed the last 
roots of inner truthfulness. One may still have 
ever so many false grounds of comfort :—nothing is 
more dangerous than to make a pillow of the grace 
of God. 

Ver. 5. The thought that has just been expressed 
in negative form John now, in order to lend it 
intensity, expresses also positively. At the same 
time, however, the truth of the thought, that the 
keeping of the Saviour’s commandments is the 
true token of belonging to Him, is also established. 
The keeping of the word is here a keeping with 
careful heedfulness and conscientious fidelity. 
Only in him who conscientiously labours at keep- 
ing the word of the Lord faithfully is there present 
that bent of life with which God can enter into 
fellowship, communicate Himself to man, and 
accept man’s surrender to Him. Whoever keeps 
the word of the Saviour conscientiously, in him is 
love to God actually realized. This love to God, 
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10, vili. 29). This being in Christ is not, as 


expositors think, mere moral oneness with 

for such a oneness does not even exist ; it is at 
same time essentially a real unity of the one spirit — 
with the other. Wherever there is an actu: 
sanctified ethical being, there there is of necessity 


a real fellowship with God. 
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By PRoressor Sir G. G. SToKEs, BartT., M.P., PRESIDENT OF THE RoyAL SOCIETY. 


And now let us just consider one or two other 
assertions with respect to soul and spirit which we 
shall find in the Bible. We have the expression 


_ “living soul,” but I do not recollect that we ever 


have the expression “living spirit.” Spirit in 
relation to life is called, not “living,” but 
* quickening,”—that is, not living, but “live- 
making.” I will refer to one somewhat remark- 
able passage in the eighth chapter of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, where it is said, “If 
Christ be in you, the body is dead because of 


sin, but the Spirit is”—is what? What is the 


opposite of “dead”? Surely “living,” or “alive.” 
But the word is not “the spirit is a/ive,” but “the 
spirit is fe because of righteousness.” It was an 
energy underlying, as it were, the manifestations 
of even life itself. Again, when that in man 
which is not put an end to by death is spoken 
of, it is not, I think, called “soul,” but “ spirit.” 
Stephen said, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ;” and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews we have the expres- 
sion, “ Ye are come unto the spirits of just men 
made perfect,” or rather perhaps “of just men 
finished,”—-who had completed their course. It 
appears then that there are certain indications in 
Scripture of a sort of energy, if I may so speak, 
lying deeper down than even the manifestations 
of life, on which the identity of the man, and his 
existence, and the continuance of his existence, 
depend. Now you see that such a supposition as 
that is free from the two difficulties that I have 
mentioned with respect to the two first theories 
that I brought before you: the materialistic theory 
and what I called the psychic theory. It repre- 
sents the actions of the living body as the result 


II. 


of an energy, if I may so speak, an energy which 
is individualized ; and the processes of life, thinking 
included, as a result of the interaction between 
this fundamental individualized energy and the 
organism. It is free also from the difficulties 
attending what I called the psychic theory, because 
if thinking is a process of life, and life depends 
upon the interaction of this individualized energy, 
—to use a term to express a perhaps somewhat 
vague idea and an organism,—then we can under- 
stand that thinking, in order to be continued in its 
normal healthy action, requires the interaction of 
these two things. 

Now the supposition that our individual being 
depends upon something lying even deeper down 
than thought itself enables us to understand—I 
was wrong, perhaps, in saying to understand, but 
at any rate to conceive—how it might be that our 
individual selves might go on in another stage of 
existence, notwithstanding that our present bodies 
were utterly destroyed and went to corruption. 
We frequently hear of the immortality of the soul 
as if it were—which I do not think it is—a part of 
the Christian faith. You must not, when I say 
this, you must not confound two totally different 
things—the immortality of the soul and a future 
life. That there is to be a future life is beyond 
all question the doctrine of Scripture, but the 
supposition that the soul is innately immortal is 
merely a philosophical hypothesis to account, so to 
speak, for a future life; and that hypothesis may 
be an incorrect hypothesis, and I am disposed to 
think that it is incorrect to a very considerable 
extent. In Scripture the doctrine of a resurrection 
is most clearly laid down, and it is most clearly 


laid down that in the resurrection state the man _ 
does not consist of pure soul or pure spirit, but 


that there is a body of some kind which belongs to 
him, belongs to that being which has its self- 
consciousness as our present bodies belong to us 
here. 

What the nature of this body may be we do not 
know, but we are pretty distinctly informed that 
it will be something very different from that of our 
present bodies, very different in its properties and 
functions, and yet not less our own than our 


‘present bodies are. St. Paul, answering the 


objection, “Some men will say, How are the dead 
raised? and with what body do they come?” 
says, ‘Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die, for what thou sowest thou 
‘sowest not the body that shall be, but bare grain of 
wheat or it may chance of some other grain.” He 
represents, in a sort of general metaphorical way, 
the relation of the future body to the present body 
as that of a plant of wheat to the naked seed from 
which it sprung when it was cast into the earth. 
Of course you are not to press the mere illustration 
too hard, you are not to suppose that the actual 
process of transition is the same in the two cases ; 
only the one is taken as an illustration of the 
other ; and he speaks of these two bodies as, the 


one our “vile body,” or the body of our humilia- 


tion, the other, or the redeemed, as the body of 
His glory, Christ’s glory. As I say, we do not 
know what the nature of that body may be, but you 
see in this transition there is a great deal—every- 
thing, in fact—that goes beyond what we should 
have found out for ourselves, but there is nothing 
running counter to what we do perceive by such 
means of investigation as are open to us. For 
there are many things that indicate that our per- 
sonal identity does not depend upon the identity 
of the materials of which the body consists. 

I go, suppose, to a dentist, and have a tooth 
pulled out. When it is pulled out it is no more to 
me than a bit of bone which is casually picked up, 
Or a man may be so unfortunate as to have a leg 
or an arm amputated, and when it is gone it is no 
more to him than a piece of meat on a butcher’s 
stall. And even taking our bodies in their normal 
state, there is a continual flux, a continual nutri- 
tion as the result of digestion and the assimila- 
tion of the food which we eat, and a continual 
wearing away of the original tissues. And, if I 
recollect aright, I have seen it stated that it is 
believed by physiologists that the whole of man’s 
body is pretty well changed in seven years. ‘That, 
I suppose, hardly applies to the bones, but to the 
softer parts; and I should suppose certainly to 
that very soft, pulpy structure, the brain, which- 
appears to be so intimately connected with the 
process of thought. Yet for all this change of 
ponderable matter, there is no breach in the con- 


/ no reason, therefore, to say 


and may be reduced to ashes, and the small 


tinuity of our personal b 


continuity in our personal being ur 
continuity in the material of which our 
consist. Nay, we have no reason to suppt 
that is at all necessary for personal ident 

Hence, then, ‘the body may go to corru 


may be dissolved by suitable chemical means 
and thrown into a river. What is that to 
Nothing at all. It does not depend upon t 
nor are we obliged to make that extravagant 
perhaps I am wrong in using that word, consider- 
ing what great men have entertained it—that in- 
credible supposition that in the resurrection of the 
body the various material particles which form the 
body which was laid in the grave have got to be 
collected from all sorts of places and brought 
together. We should be very wrong indeed to 
encumber the Christian faith with the necessity 
of believing any such thing as that. = 
I said that beyond all question the Scripture — 

points to a resurrection state. Perhaps the ques- 
tion may arise, ‘‘ What is man’s condition between — 
death and the resurrection?” Well, the indication — 
of Scripture with respect to that is exceedingly 
meagre, if there is even any at all; and I believe 
that, when you look into the question, there is even 
less information given us than might appear at 
first sight. As I said, if thought as we know it 
depends upon an interaction between that energy, 
as I called it, which constitutes our personal selves 
and the organism with which that is associated, 
when that energy is deprived of the organism, our 
first supposition, at any rate, I think, would be that 
for the time thought would be in abeyance, as it is 
in a faint. Now, I think there is no occasion what- 
ever, with regard to the Christian faith, to decide 
one way or other with respect to that question. As 
I said, the doctrine of a resurrection state is as 
clearly laid down as is possible to conceive, but for 
anything intermediate we are left very much in the 
dark. I know several persons who believe in the — 
Christian faith, and who lean to the idea that the 
intermediate state is one of unconsciousness, passed, 

as if were, in a moment, involving, as to the per- 
ception of each person, a virtual annihilation of the 
intervening time, be it long or be it short. I told 
you I knew from my own experience how very 
curiously time appears to be annihilated so long as 
one is in a faint. I do not say that it is true or 
that it is false, but I think it may be left a perfectly 
open question. I confess my own leanings are 
rather in the direction of supposing itisso. ‘To my 
mind, if it be so, some very solemn thoughts are 
opened to us, for we are brought face to face with 
this supposition, that when we breathe our last we 
shall, as far as own perceptions depend, be brought 
immediately face to face with our final account, to 
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>ndeavoured to bring some thoughts 
my own mind rather clear 
ym the supposition of a~ 


now I will read you again an extract, part 
ich I have read you already, from a work of 
Westcott’s, but I will begin a little earlier. He 
says : ‘‘Gradually we have been led to dissociate 
_ faith in the resurrection of the body from the actual 
_ Resurrection of Christ, which is the earnest of it” 
_ —and then what I read to you before: ‘“ Not un- 
frequently we substitute for°the fulness of the 
Christian creed the purely philosophic conception 
of the immortality of the soul, which destroys, as 
we shall see hereafter, the idea of the continuance 
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‘e- | look upon it that to us the great 


| Certainly as an historical event it is supported 
an enormous amount of most weighty evidence 
Yet I think that the historical evidence, strong 


of our distinct personal existence,” 
e 
future state is, in the first instance, the a 
exhibition of it in the Resurrection of | 
then in the promises that there will be t 
resurrection also at the proper time. And 
to the Resurrection of Christ, what is the 
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as it 1s, 1s not to be taken alone ; we must take the 


whole body of Christian doctrine as a whole. Con- 
sider how one part dovetails into another ; consider 


how the body of Christian doctrine meets with the 


requirements of our nature, and then consider how 
that hangs on to the historical evidence of the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

I will not occupy your time longer—I am afraid 
I have occupied it too long already—for, after all, 
these are dark subjects, and I could not, as I said 
at the beginning, profess to give you an answer to 
the question which I propounded to you, but 
could only lay before you some thoughts which had 
proved helpful to myself, and may possibly prove 
helpful to some of you. 


EBurch and State: 


A Historicat HANDBOOK. 


Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 280. 3s. 


_ How Church and State have been related and 
_ have reacted on one another, is one of the great 
subjects of History. Commonly it is regarded in 
too partial and provincial amanner. Even histori- 
cal students often fail to present to themselves any 
clear conception of the incessant play of forces in 
this line, which has given so special a character to 
the movement of the western world for many ages. 
Mr. Innes’s work is short, but it is quite remark- 
ably interesting and attractive as mere reading. 
What is still better is, that without parade of learn- 
ing, and while he avoids abstract discussion, the 
whole treatment is thorough and is illuminated by 
clear thinking. It need hardly be said that the 
book is far above the level of mere partizanship. 
This is no controversial pamphlet, concealing a 
pleading under the pretence of history. At the 
same time, it suggests many a practical inference 
to the attentive reader. It would not be an in- 
telligent History, a work of insight, if it did not. 
We cordially recommend the work to those 
especially who wish to take a connected view of 


By A. TAYLor INNES. 
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this great subject, and to possess a key to more 
extended reading. After an Introduction, the first 


chapter deals with the Primitive Church in- its 
relations with the State. The twelfth and last 
treats of Europe from 1815 to 1870. All that lies 
between is dealt with in intervening chapters. We 
have experienced especial pleasure in reading the 
chapters on the Reformation settlements, and the 
development which these have received under 
more recent influences. 
ROBERT RAINY. 
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She FTBo Kinds of Truté : 


A TEST OF ALL THEORIES. 
By T. E. S. T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Tuts is an unusual book. The writer tells us that 
he is an old life member of the British Association, 
and we can readily infer that he is a man of ample 
leisure and extensive reading, a philosopher in the 
sense of a lover, if not also a discerner, of truth 
and wisdom, The volume, consisting of nearly 
400 pages, which is handsomely prepared in respect 
of type and binding, is so varied in matter and 
style that the author had probably some difficulty 
in discovering a name and title which would give 
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a suitable designation of its purport and contents. . 


It is, he says, a Test with special application to the 
theories of creation, instinct, and immortality ; and 
the arguments are drawn with equal impartiality 


from philosophy and science, history and poetry. 
‘The main purpose seems to be to establish and ex- 
hibit two kinds of truth, which he distinguishes as 
natural and universal ; the former pertaining to the 
sphere of nature, including instinct, the latter to the 
sphere of mind. In some respects, the book re- 
minds us of that far more successful literary pro- 
— duction, Matural Law in the Spiritual World. In 
both, the interest is in the chapters rather than in 
the work as a whole, in detached essays rather than 
in the general argument or main idea. But the 
main arguments or ideas are strangely different. 
The one seeks to establish the unity, the other the 
duality of truth; the one to carry law and principle 
from the natural up through the spiritual world, 
the other to separate the two spheres by impassable 
barriers, and to enhance spiritual, by a depreciation 
of natural, law. In the thoughts of our present 
author, the main subject is Evolution. ‘his fact 
or tendency he does not deny, though he rejects 
Darwinism, and reiterates his opinion that retro- 
gression has been more frequent than progress, and 
that the higher ages are behind. But his point is 
that Evolution is a natural, not a universal, truth. 
The distinction of natural and universal truth, 
which he deems of “altogether fundamental im- 
port,” is pretty much the familiar distinction ex- 
pressed by the terms @ fosteriori and @ priort. 
The former includes the natural sciences, the 
latter geometry and mind. The truths of the one 
kind may be called arbitrary and empirical, of the 
other necessary; the former are local or tem- 
porary, the latter universal and eternal. Here 
several questions force themselves on the reader. 
Are there indeed two inds, and not, rather, two 
spheres, of truth? What is involved in the word 
“kind?” And if there is such duality in philo- 
sophic truth is it to be carried into the region of 
the right and the good? Again, in exalting the 
higher kind, our author speaks of the infallibility 
of mind. The mind. of every man (he conceives) 
is able to see clearly the truths that are universal. 
But where are the traces of such discernment? 
In what record of the harmonies of psychologists 
may we find the fruits of this unerring vision ? 
Still more decidedly, however, will the scientist 
question the writer’s conceptions of natural truth. 
Especially his arbitrary use of the word arbitrary. 
Natural laws, he says, being arbitrary, are liable to 
change, and even have exceptions, though rarely. 
This astounding fact he seeks to prove by an 
example ; and we fear that this example, where the 
Demiurgos has been caught napping or varying, 
has had too much to do with the philosophy of the 
two kinds of truth. It is the case of water which, 
as is well-known, contracts under cold until the 
temperature of 4° C. is reached, and then begins to 
expand, with the interesting effect that ice forms 
on the surface, and fishes live. Now, this change 
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or variation in a law. _ 
there is a maximum of d y sc 
the boiling and the freezing points 
be a breach of‘order in Nature. This opin 
take to be the result of a confusion of the e 
with the vague use of the word law. The ex 
sive power of heat is, of course, conditioned 
nature of the physical bodies, and the pecu 
in the density of water is doubtless due, not to t 
laws of heat, but to the constitution of the lic 
It is a fact to be explained as the resultan of 
forces, not as a failure of law or a freak of natu 
The question, however, which is raised in 
treatise is one that requires preliminary definit 
We assume that there are kinds of ¢ru/hs, histor 
and geographical, mathematical and moral, but v 
must clearly understand what is involved in the — 
word find before admitting such a distinction in 
what is an attribute of Deity. . 

The object of the author is to show that this 
distinction affords a ¢est of the value of all theories. 
The novelty which he claims for his book is in 
the importance he attaches to this point. 
the application of the test, that is to say by the | 
relegation of scientific discoveries to a lower and 
less certain level than the truths of mind, he at 
once removes religion from the assaults of scientific — 
sceptics, or at least leaves it open to attack only on 
the side of a priori argument. And in this con- 
clusion there is substantial truth. It is no neces- 
sary detraction from the results of experimenta 
science to say that there are spheres to which ig 
methods do not apply, nor is it a denial of evolu- 
tion to hold that development is altogether different 
from creation, and that questions of the origin of — 
life or of mind are entirely beyond the province 
where natural selection reigns. In some respects, 
then, this work is fitted to be of real service. It 
tone is altogether admirable. In its criticisms no. 
uncharity is ever manifested. The writer has 
devoted considerable attention to the early records 
of different nations. It is true that his theorie 
affect his judgment. His notions of Old Testament 
criticism, for example, are not derived from those 
who know; but in these respects he disregards the 
knowledge of to-day. Still the materials are col- 
lected from a large number of first-rate authorities. 
Not one of the thirty-seven chapters is uninterest- 
ing, and the reader who is wearied with palzology 
or metaphysics can relieve his mind by re-studying 
choice extracts from the poets of all periods of our 
literature. 


ROBERT SCOTT. 
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Motes of Recent Exposition 


THE Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, just issued, contains an important 
contribution by Mr. Flinders Petrie. The great 
Egyptian explorer has been excavating in Palestine 
this spring, and he tells a most interesting story of 
his identification of the sites of the two ancient 
Amorite cities— Lachish and Eglon. Having 
obtained official permission from the Turkish 
authorities to excavate within a certain area, he 
had first to settle where to commence. Amongst 
the various “tells,” two names seemed likely— 
Umm Lakis (probably Lachish), and Ajlan (pro- 
bably Eglon). Both proved misleading. “As 
soon as I arrived and could examine our ground, 
I saw, from my Egyptian experience, that both 
sites were of Roman age and unimportant.” The 
same proved to be true of every site within the 
area of permission, except one—Tell Hesy. ‘I 
therefore attacked Tell Hesy, a mound of house- 
ruins, 60 feet high and about 200 feet square. 
All of one side had been washed away by the 
stream, thus affording a clear section from top to 
base. The generally early age of it was evident 
from nothing later than good Greek pottery being 
found on the top of it, and from Pheenician ware 
(which is known in Egypt to date from 1100 B.C.) 
occurring at half to three-quarters of the height up 
the mound. It could not be doubted, therefore, 
that we had an Amorite and Jewish town to work 


on.” 


Mr. Petrie believes that Tell Hesy is the site of | 


Lachish, and that Tell Nejileh, six miles south, is 
the site of Eglon. These two places command 
VoL. I.—rz. 


the only springs and watercourse which exist in 
the whole district. ‘From their positions, their 
early age, and their water supply, it seems almost 
certain that they are the two Amorite cities of the 
low country, Lachish and Eglon.” How two other 
places have got these ancient names attached to 
them—Umm Lakis and Ajlan—he can account for 
in no other way than by supposing that in the 
return from the Captivity the Jews were unable to 
wrest the springs from the Bedawin sheep-masters, 
and did the best they could to preserve the 
ancient names by giving them to the places which 
now bear them. 


By excavating this mound, Tell Hesy, Mr. 
Petrie is able to write the history of the city of 
Lachish. Lachish was built 1500 B.c. on a knoll 
close tothe spring, and had a wall 28 feet thick. 
It was an immensely strong fort, intended, perhaps, 
for shelter against the raids of the Egyptian 
Tahutmes (Thothmes) I. ‘This was its pre- 
Jewish stage. Subsequently it fell into ruin, and 
the deserted hill was used by the alkali burner. 
This corresponds to the barbaric Hebrew period 
under the Judges. Again the town was walled, 
Phoenician pottery begins to appear, and some 
good masonry — evidently the age of the early 
Jewish kings. Cypriote influence comes in later, 
then Greek from about 700 B.c., and onwards. 
The great ruin of the town was by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, about 600 B.c., and some slight remains 
of Greek pottery, down to about 400 B.c., show 
the last stage of its history. It is marvellous 
that all this can be related of a ruin where 


not a ands inscription or dated object has been 


: found. 


But the most fruitful result of Mr. Petrie’s 
excavations at Tell Hesy is in the department of 
pottery. When he began his work there, nothing 
was known of the history of pottery in Syria; now 
it is sufficiently ascertained that, by its means, the 
ages of towns may be told at a glance in Syria as 
in Egypt. He distinguishes four layers. The 
Amorite pottery has very peculiar comb-streaking 
on the surface, wavy ledges for handles, and 
polished red-faced bowls, decorated by burnished 
cross-lines. These date from about 1500 to 1100 
B.c., and deteriorate down to disappearance about 
900. The Phenician is thin, hard, black, or 
brown ware; bottles with long necks, elegant 
bowls, and white juglets with pointed bottoms. 
Beginning about 1100, it flourishes tiil about 800 
B.c. After the Cypriote bowls with V-handles, 
painted in bistre ladder patterns, which range from 
950 to 750, comes the Greek ware, massive bowls 
of drab pottery, like those of early Naukrates, and 
long loop handles, from 750 to 600 B.C. 


“ Mankind—civilized mankind, of course—may 
be roughly divided into those who care for scarabs, 
and those who do not.” So Miss Amelia Edwards 
says in the Academy, as she reviews Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s recent book (Historical Scarabs: A Series 
of Drawings from the Principal Collections. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. London: David Nutt). 
‘‘ The former,” she goes on, “are a select minority; 
the latter are dwellers in outer darkness, and so 
ignorant that they are even ignorant of their igno- 
rance. Not for them but for the children of light 
is Mr. Petrie’s new and delightful little volume—a 
volume of only sixty-eight pages; so small that it 
may quite literally be carried in one’s pocket with- 
out inconvenience, yet containing the portraits of 
no less than 2200 historical scarabs, admirably 
drawn in facsimile by Mr. Petrie’s faithful and 
practised hand. I say ‘portraits’ advisedly ; for 
scarabs, like human beings, have their distinctive 
types, and vary in what may be called their per- 
sonal appearance, from age to age, from generation 
to generation. The men and women of the Hol- 
bein school, for instance, are not more unlike the 
men and women of the Lely school than the scarabs 
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The “dwellers in outer darkness rit is bu 
intellectual after all— may be recommended 
Miss Edwards’ translation of Professor Maspero’s 4 
Egyptian Archeology (H. Grevel & Co., London, — 
1887, ros. 6d.), a book capable of making Egypt- 
ologists of us all, The beetle (Latin, scarabe 
was known in Egypt by the name &heper; and that 
name being supposed to be derived from the root 
khepra, “to become,” this insect was made the o 
emblem of terrestrial life, and of the successive 
“becomings” or developments of man in the life 
to come, The scarabzeus amulet, or “scarab,” is 
therefore a symbol of duration, present or future Pt 
and to wear one was to be provided with a safe- 
guard against death. But, having thus begun as 
phylacteries, the scarabs ended by becoming mere 
ornaments without any kind of religious meaning, 
like the crosses worn as an addition to their toilet 
by the women of our own day. 


Delitzsch’s Zsaiah has appeared (Biblical Com- 
mentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, By Franz 
Delitzsch, D.D., Leipzig. Translated from the 
Fourth Edition; with an Introduction by Professor 
S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. 9 
& T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1890). We must give our 
readers the benefit of a competent scholatr’s criti- 
cism of the book. Meantime, here is the plainly- 
worded judgment of one who claims other things 
more than scholarship. In Zhe Sword and the 
Trowel for August, Mr. Spurgeon says :— 

“That Delitzsch was one of the foremost of — 
scholars no one questions. Our joy in him was 
that, for the most part, he was thoroughly on the 
right side. In his later days he seemed to have 
yielded somewhat to the new-fashioned school; 
but he never went so far as they desired, or even 
expected. He was open-minded, but he did not 
suck in everything, like a street grating. Although 
he seems to have wavered about the Pentateuch, 
he wavered through weakness, and not from per- 
versity of unbelief. We fail to see in this first 
volume of /sazah that he had gone aside to any 
great extent, though assuredly the names which he 
uses in his dedication are more famous for learning 
than for orthodoxy. His Zsatah is indispensable 
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Deeply interesting is the chapter in this volume |} 


which deals with “the critical questions” of the 
authorship of Isaiah. ‘‘ Viewed in this light,” says 
Dr. Delitzsch towards its close, “the Book of 
Isaiah is the work of his creative spirit and the 
band of followers. These later prophets are 
Isaian,—they are Isaiah’s disciples ; it is his spirit 
that continues to speak in them, like the spirit of 
Elijah in Elisha. Nay, we may say, like the spirit 
of Jesus in the Apostles; for the words of Isaiah 
(viii. 18), ‘ Behold, I and the children whom God 
hath given me,’ are employed in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (ii. 13) as typical of Jesus Christ. In 
view of this fact, the whole book rightly bears the 
name of Isaiah, inasmuch as he is, directly and 


indirectly, the author of all these prophetic dis- 


courses, his name is the correct common denomi- 
nator for this collection of prophecies, which, with 
all their diversity, yet form a unity ; and the second 
half (chaps. xl.-Ixvi.), particularly, is the work of a 
pupil who surpasses the master, though he owes 
the master everything. Such may possibly be the 
case. It seems to me even probable, and almost 
certain, that this may be so; but indubitably cer- 
tain it is not, in my opinion, and I shall die with- 
out getting over this hesitancy.” 


Dr. Dods in the Zxfosztor and Dr. Plummer in 
the Churchman (both August) review Bishop West- 
cott’s Hebrews. Dr. Dods resents “the constant 
reference to the Fathers, and the almost total 
absence of reference to such modern students of 
the Epistle as Bleek, Bruce, and Davidson. None 
of these,” he says, “is superseded by Dr. West- 
cott’s work. Bleek still stands as the quarry out 
of which all students of the Epistle will continue to 
borrow material. Dr. Bruce has succeeded in 
laying bare the inmost aim and spirit of the book, 
and in vitalizing its every part. Dr. Davidson has 
packed into a small and unpretending volume as 
much insight and knowledge and exegetical tact 
as would have made the fortune of a more ambi- 
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tious commentary, and as will train in interpreta- 
tion many a future student.” Nevertheless, Dr. 
Dods has large praise for this volume, which he 
counts even richer than the same author’s work on 
the Fourth Gospel. 


Dr. Plummer, who reviews at greater length, has 
also one fault to find. It*is the complaint which 
all students of Westcott’s works make, that there 
are passages in which even those who are well 
acquainted with the subject find it difficult to 
extract the precise meaning. Some blame the 
subtlety of the writer’s thought, or speak of Bishop 
Westcott as tinged with mysticism; Dr. Plum- 
mer believes it is the language that is at fault. 
“Language, which adequately expresses a complex 
product of thought to the person who has gone 
through the whole process of reaching it, may not 
be the best form of words by which to place others 
in possession of what has thus been reached,” Of 
the book as a whole, Dr. Plummer says: ‘Its 
fulness, ripeness, and weightiness will make all 
who can appreciate such work anxious lest the 
heavy burden of other duties which has been laid 
upon him should prevent him from enriching 
Christian literature with anything more of the 
kind.” And then he expresses a hope which will 
find many a hearty echo. ‘When the Speaker's 
Commentary was in preparation, it was stated that 
2nd Peter was to have been undertaken by Dr. 
Lightfoot. An adequate treatment of the difficult 
problems connected with that most perplexing 
Epistle is still a great desideratum; and among 
living scholars there is no one more competent to 
deal with them than the author of the present 
commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. To 
supplement his friend’s uncompleted work is the 
sacred task to which he has now devoted himself ; 
and a volume like this one, dealing in a similar 
manner with 2nd Peter and Jude, would be a wel- 
come closing of a gap which Bishop Lightfoot 
left, and which very few can fill.” 


But in this very commentary Dr. Westcott has 
expressed the belief that in the coming generation 
it is on the Old Testament that study will be con- 
centrated. Already his words have entered into 
their fulfilment. The great problems of the Old 
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Testament, which, because of their exceeding 


longer to the scholar’s study, are become the most 
familiar topic of conversation, and the theme of 
abundant newspaper correspondence. Preachers 
may still abstain from pulpit discussion, and 
with wisdom ; but they dare not any longer abstain 
from acquainting themselves with the facts. How 
are the facts to be ascertained? Not otherwise, 
says Dr. Westcott, than by patient and personal 

inquiry. ‘But the student, in any case, must not 
approach the inquiry with the assumption— 
sanctioned though it may have been by traditional 
use—that God must have taught His people, and 
us through His people, in one particular way. He 
must not presumptuously stake the inspiration and 
the Divine authority of the Old Testament on any 
foregone conclusion as to the method and shape in . 
which the records have come down to us.” 


“The International Theological Library” is a 
great enterprise, in which the publishing houses of 
T. & T. Clark in Edinburgh and Scribneyr’s in 
New York have combined their forces. Under 
the editorship of Dr. Salmond in Britain and Dr. 
Briggs in America, great scholars have engaged to 
write upon great subjects, and a series of volumes 
are promised, which in all probability will take the 
first place in the true student’s esteem. Apolo- 
getics has been undertaken by Professor Bruce, 
the History of Doctrine by Professor Fisher, 
Symbolics by Dr. Schaff, Comparative Religion by 
Principal Fairbairn, the Theology of the Old 
Testament by Professor A. B. Davidson, -the 
Philosophy of Religion by Professor Flint, the 
Literature of the New Testament by Professor 
Salmond. The first volume of the series is 
announced as almost ready. It is by Canon 
Driver, and its subject is, “The Literature of the 
Old Testament.” In the studies that lie before 
us, it will probably be found indispensable. 


The Bible is the only book that will bear trans- 
lation. But even the Bible is incapable of such 
translation as makes the devout and scholarly 
interpreter unnecessary. A striking instance of 
the powerlessness of the English language to meet 
the Greek is given by the Rev. C. W. Darling, B.A., 


perplexity, we should gladly have left a little 


in| iiéic eee s Mi fagasi 2 fol 
quite distinct words in Greek 
perforce rendered in English by the singl 
“life” The Authorized Version ie tee 
“soul” as a translation of the latter, but with 1 
gain and some‘ ‘loss.. The Revisers omits. o 
render both by “life.” Yet the two words are : 
only distinct, but in their distinction lies a \ 
theology.. Wvxy means our present tempora 
fw the eternal life. Thus it is said of 
Saviour, “The Son of Man came to give His 
(¥vyy His human temporal life) a ransom 1 
many (Matt. xx. 28). 
and the Zfe” (Cwy, the pane ae prea life. : 
John xi, 25). So it is true, says Mr. Darling, that 
Christ could lose, could give up, could lay down | 
His yx, but blasphemy to imagine He could lose a 
His fy. There are five passages which create a 
little difficulty—Luke i. 75, xvi. 25 ; Acts vili. 33; 
1 Cor. xv. 19; James iv. 14—each of which has 
foi where Wvx7 was to be expected. We do not 
think that Mr. Darling has successfully disposed 
of them all; but they are certainly not sufficient 
to destroy or seriously call in question the dis- 
tinction between the two words. On the other 
hand, some passages, of doubtful meaning as they 
stand, receive a flood of light when this distinction 
is observed. ‘Take Matthew xvi. 26 : “What is a 
man profited if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul (R.V., life)? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul (R.V., life)?” Wuxy 
is the word used, so that the passage does not 
speak of our eternal salvation, as it is commonly 
interpreted ; it is not comparing temporal things 
with eternal, but temporal with temporal; of what 
use are temporal possessions if the life. which 
would enjoy them is taken away? It is the 
parable of the Rich Fool—“ This night thy soul 
(Zife, Wvxy) shall be required of thee.” But when — 
Christ said (Luke xii. 15), “Take heed and beware _ 
of covetousness ; for a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth,” _ 
using ¢w7 He speaks of the higher life. So St. - 
Paul in the magnificent peroration in Romans viii. : 

‘“‘T am persuaded that neither death nor life,” etc. 

It is not this present life he takes notice of, it is 
the life beyond; not even in death, not even in 


| the life beyond death (w7), the life eternal, will he 
| be separated from the love of Christ. 
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MucH is said for the moment on the duties of 
the Church in connection with the recreation of 


FE the people, and the question is, doubtless, import- 
_ ant, whether it lies within the Church’s sphere or 
There is some room for doubt if the popu- | 


not. 
larity so won may not be too brief, costly, and 
sterile for spiritual use. But there is a cognate 
region where the Church might, perhaps, with pro- 
fit do more than is mostly tried. To purvey for 
the masses pleasure which, though harmless, has 
no teaching, and though elevating, has no inspira- 
tion in it, may before long be recognised to be one 
of the duties of the municipality rather than of the 
Church, But there is a pleasure which has teach- 
ing and kindling in it, a delight which does not just 
leave us in spirit where it found us, which is more 
than recreative, and which does not so much relax 
as brace us; or if it do not brace, yet at least, 
enriches us, and enhances us to ourselves. With 
pleasure of this kind, surely the Church has some- 
thing to do. Nothing is far foreign to the Gospel 
which helps us to acquire our own souls, or eluci- 
date our true spiritual quality. Indeed, it ‘is the 
divorce of culture with its spaciousness from the 
power of the cross that has done so much to make 
culture pagan, and the Gospel either strident or 
dull. Is there any real reason why the Church, 
the pulpit, should not do more than heretofore for 
the pleasure of the soul and the delight that goes 
with ideas? Is there not some good reason why 
we should be slow to fritter our Christian energies 
on the pleasure which stirs no noble memories 
or hopes, but only strives to make the jaded man 
forget both to-morrow and to-day? Has the Protest- 
ant Church not gone a very long way in the wake of 
the Roman, in accommodating its methods to men’s 
weakness instead of making demands on the 
strength which it professes to supply? And what 
earnest man but knows how deep is George 
Meredith’s truth: “The reason why so many 
people fall away from God, is because they cling 
to Him with their weakness rather than with their 
strength.” In a word, does our modern litera- 
ture not offer us a much neglected opportunity of 
expounding the old Gospel from new texts ? 

We are returning with amazing energy to the 
expository style of preaching. As the Reforma- 
tion goes on to its completion, it carries us both 
backward and forward to the rehabilitation of 
Scripture. The true reform of the Church can 
only proceed from within. And a reform of the 
Church from within means a repristination of the 
charter on which the Church rests. The Church, 
reviving in power, in taste, in learning, and in 
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social ideas, rediscovers the Bible. Literary science 
and Christian feeling combine, ata little cost to 
some traditional views, to make Scripture richer 
than ever. A growing Christ entails a glowing 
word. God draws nearer, and the bush flames 
anew. 

If we must be ultimately bound to the Bible, 
must we be slavishly bound? If our Gospel must 
rest for its final authority on the principle of Scrip- 
ture, must every discourse keep the form of start- 
ing from a Scriptural text ? "1 

May the expository style not be occasionally 
applied in the interests of Christian truth to the 
forms of delight with which our modern literature 
clothes spiritual truth as it follows into the detail 
of the modern soul the broad principles of Christ ? 


We mean no jugglery with the word Inspiration. — 


We intend no crude identification, in current liter- 
ary fashion, of the inspiration of to-day with the 
Inspiration which breathes uniquely for all time 
through the first literature of a unique Redemption. 
But it is one Spirit, even if His ancient movement 
is “once for all.” We gladly accept, and deeply 
need, the aid of those thinkers who pursue into the 
complexity of the modern conscience the large and 
eternal ethics of Christ. Might we not make more 
use of those men of genius who in the subtle and 
beautiful forms of literary art enshrine the pearls of 
the Christian soul. Literary feeling is not religion, 
and literary religion is not Christian piety. But 
are we overdone with teachers who can make the 
spiritual principles of the Christian soul come home 
to the contemporary imagination, who speak 
especially to the best of the young, and who would 
deliver us, if we would let them, from the sentimental 
fancies which make so much religion nauseous to 
the robuster mind. A sermon of quotations is 
usually bad, both as art and as Gospel. Might not 
the pulpit go a long way beyond mere quotation in 
occasionally interpreting these great poetic inter- 
preters, who, if not inspired as text, are at least 
inspired as commentary, and who illuminate from 
the broad margin of modern time the mysteries of 
the small immortal page? 

We have the old Gospel in new lights, the old 
flame in new lamps. The greatest poetry of the day 
is Christian poetry. . Wordsworth, ‘Tennyson, and 
the Brownings are not only religious and Christian, 
but theological. Matthew Arnold, as a poet, is 
almost persuaded. And the death of Browning made 
even Swinburne a preacher of immortality. Men 
like these have depths of rich, moral wisdom, of 
which our popular teaching stands much in need ; 
and they may have spiritual vision of true Christian 
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sort, which God has put at our disposal to supple- 
ment the dull sense, which is all that many believers 
attain to, of their Lord. The commentary which 
brings Christ nearest is, doubtless, our own incom- 
municable Christian experience. But what we 
gain in nearness we are apt to lose in size and 


“ scope, in depth and grasp. In such regard the 


poets with whom God has blessed our outward, 
material, and luxurious age are among the finest 
of all commentators on Scripture. They might be 
made the most influential of all teachers (especially 
for the young) in the contemporary, but yet 
spiritual aspects of that Christian truth whose 
wellhead is in Scripture itself. The spirit of Christ 
is the testimony of poetry as well as of prophecy. 
Our great poets have in them “something of pro- 
phetic strain”—in the higher sense of the word 
prophetic, which implies looking into the things 
of Christ no less than speaking them out. Much 
use might be made of the poets to convert to 
Christian instruction the current craving for delight ; 
and especially might this be useful to those whose 
poetic years and tastes are not yet over, but whose 
interest it is most difficult to bespeak for religious 
teaching. That teaching is either conventional, and 
does not attract them, or it is fully adequate, and so 
beyond them. They have passed from boyhood 
and girlhood. They begin to feel the suggestions 
of dawning mind and manhood. They turn, well 
disposed, to the things that are pure, lovely, and of 
good report. But the sources of Christian religion 
do not become really interesting to them. Scripture 
speaks after all with an archaic accent. A veil is 
on its face. Christ seems so ancient, so distant, 
so irrelevant, and the objections to Christ so near, 
so modern, so intelligible, so plausible. He appears 
a Christ of yesterday. It is the anti-Christ that is 
of today. And they know not what is for ever. 
They grow indifferent for want of some living medi- 
ating spirit between the Christ of the story and 
the Christ of the age. Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
admirable Christ in Modern Life is an inadequate 
book, but its many editions prove how real is 
the need it meets. Why cannot a more evangelical 
belief do something to meet that need? The class 
alluded to is often shy of sermons and their 
makers. And even if they are not very learned 
they turn away from feeble homilies with a garnish 
of music, and the general aspect (as a witty 
bishop puts it) of “a text floating alone in a 
quantity of soup.” They might be saved for 
religion if they were saved from the impression 
that it is so very irrelevant. At their age, perhaps, 
they cannot be expected to have a mature sense 
of its actuality in personal experience, even if 
Christians round them made their religion more 
actual in practice than they do. The young 
seek a Christ for the age as well asa Christ for 
the vicissitudes of the individual soul. There may 


be a precocity, not to say sometimes 
the demand, but in intelligent quarters 
Who would prefer it away? And they v 
least be more prejudiced in favour of C 
He were made to speak to them oftener, as men | 
of piercing genius can make Him speak, in the 
large language of the age’s heart, not in the quaint © 
piety of the past, or its stately inflexible forms.’ 
We cannot put a genius in every pulpit, but we) 
might let genius speak through them all the same. 
© With what is only pretty or sentimental in poetry, 
the pulpit has not much to do. And yet by using 
poetry chiefly as illustrative quotation the pulpit 
too often inflicts on poetry this stigma. It per- 
petuates the public delusion that poetry and senti- 
ment, poetry and fancy, are the same thing. People 
learn to think that a poem is a triumph of language, 
or of imagery, with a thought let in here and there 
which it is useful to remember and not amiss to — 
quote. But of the large movement of organic 
thought pervading even a small poem of the true 
sort, like Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty, they have no 
idea. They have dissociated poetry as completely 
from the deep and real issues of life in some 
quarters, as religion has been dissociated from them 
in others. So that while we have one party assert- 
ing in the name of religion that poetry has little 
to do with the saving of the soul, we have literary 
people like Matthew Arnold in an extreme reaction, 
waiting for the coming age when poetry shall be 
the great guide and sweetener of the soul, and — 
treating the Bible as little more than literature con- _ 
tributory to that end. 
' Religion is not sentiment; neither is poetry. 
Nor is religion poetry ; nor poetry, religion. Such 
talk is not surprising in a half-educated age like 
our own, especially among the ‘‘ young lions” of 
art, literature, and rambling religion. But religion 
and poetry have much in common. They deal — 
seriously and largely with life as a unity—with the 
soul itself and not with its sides and occupations. 
They are practical and creative. A poet is a 
“maker,” and religion is the great maker of men. 
Like poetry it is a spiritual maker, a maker of large 
minds, and of hearts uplift by sacred sorrows, in- 
finite thoughts, and endless hopes. Such was the 
heart of Christ—our Man of men. For years He® 
lived upon the literature of His nation as His spirit- 
ual food. Can it be quite His will that we should 
neglect the literature of oz nation—especially those 
parts ofit that are most redolent of Himself and of a 
like seriousness in aim? May we not, ought we not, 
in the name and interests both of our Christianity 
and our youth, to try to doa little more in the way of 
correcting by the weight and grandeur of poetic 
thought the tendency of religion to pretty sentiment, 
and of making our faith not only a creed or a 
precept but a real discipline to the moral imagina- 
tion and the truly public mind ? / 
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& piety of conventicle or sect. 
= made national no less than the nation needs— 


hese words may not improbably be read by 
ple of both views on the question of religion and 
nation, of Church and State. But it may be 
P sumed that they only differ as to the best mode 
in which religion may be made the ruling factor in 


_ national affairs, and, at the same time, saved by 


interests of national dimensions from the close 
Religion needs to be 


to be made religious. «It is not theology that 
has made the sects mischievous so much as the 
severance of faith from the unity and volume of 
the national soul/* Indeed, we should be much 
depressed if we had not in the progress of theology 
our chief hope ‘for the erasure of the sects. But 
it must be a theology which is not unprepared to 
place itself in tune with the unity of the nation’s 
soul as uttered in its great literature, and especially 
Its great poetry. As religious teachers of every 
communion, we have a function to the nation as 
well as to the Church. / And we have a unique 
position and advantage as mediators of both, as in- 
terpreters to the people both of their present soul 
and of their destiny sud specie eternitatis. Again 
we repeat that the literary man is not the priest, 
that poetry is not the guide of life. But these ex- 
treme positions would never have been assumed 
if the Church had not provoked them by a corre- 
sponding extravagance and one-sidedness. The 
public soul in some of its finest utterances tends 
away from Christ, chiefly because Christ. has been 
secluded from the publicsoul. 'It is in its literature 
and chiefly in its poetry that the nation’s soul finds 
vent, and unity, and distinctive expression. In its 
poetry a people is more truly itself than anywhere 
else, except in its religion. The severance of the 
popular religion from the national poetry is such a 
divorce of the nation from its faith as must be fatal 
if it cannot be healed. f The true nationalizing of 
our religion cannot be effected without a good 
understanding set up between our literary and our 
Christian soul, between our spiritual unity as a 
people in our poetry and our spiritual unity as 
mankind in Christ. It is a huge blessing that our 
great poetry is so Christian. It would be a vaster 
blessing still if we better understood how Christian 
it is. It would help to prevent us from seeking the 
nationalizing of religion in falser and less spiritual 
forms. 

There is another point. Though our first-rate 
literature is Christian, and probably never was so 
distinctively Christian, it is otherwise with our 
second and third rate literature. That is either 
conventional or agnostic in its creed. It is not 
always aggressively agnostic. It does not always 
preach Spencer or Strauss, and probably does not 
care for them. ‘But its task and temper is agnostic. 
It is humanist at best. It is pagan when it is 
worse. / goes at its worst it is pagan, pious, and 
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fashionable, all at once, and goes to church with 
Becky Sharp in her last saintly years. We do 
not deny that our current literature is healthy 
in the main. All we say is, that viewed in its 
spirit, and from a point distinctively Christian, its 
drift and temper are agnostic. Its religion, where 
it is not traditional and clerical, is but humane 
and philanthropic. It is one of the elegancies of 
life. We do not even venture to complain that 
this is so. Perhaps it is well that the depths and 
realities of religion should be kept out of any but 
first-class literature. And it may be that the 
religious novel, like the religious press, is, on the 
whole, a less healthy thing than the sweet and 
natural products of pure humanism. Give us 
Dickens and Besant before either Mrs. Ward or 
Miss Schreiner still. All we urge is this, that it is 
a misfortune if the mass of those who, for lack of 
imaginative power or intellectual vigour, do not read 
first-class literature are left with the delusion that 
the attitude of literature to faith is only what their — 
acquaintance with literature would imply, and that 
all the passion is on the humanist side of life. And 
this is an error which something might be done to 
remedy (especially on behalf of the growing class 
of educated women) if the pulpit would from time 
to time boldly take an English poem fora text, and 
expound its spiritual movement from the firm 
standpoint of the gospel of Christ. We believe it 
is possible to do this without either wresting the 
text or forcing the gospel. f course it calls for 
skill, and taste, and tact. / It requires that the 
passage be thoroughly mastered, and the preacher 
saturated with its turns and shades as well as with its 
ideal unity. It isa task in which some will succeed 
better than others, just as there are some who excel 
in the expository treatment of Scripture, while 
others are at home only in the topical style. We 
are not alone in this suggestion. One well-known 
preacher has taken up Dante in this way. Several 
(though not from the pulpit) have gone through “In 
Memoriam.” Browning has been turned to account. 
What could be less foreign to the pulpit than the 
Letter of Karshish, for instance, with its realism, its , 
unearthliness, its spell of Christ, and the searchin 
passion of its solemn close. There is much that is 
serviceable in Wordsworth. Milton waits to be 
relieved from the undeserved neglect into which his 
obsolete theology has cast his spiritual splendour 
and moral depth. It is a style of preaching which 
ought to be congenial in Scotland, at least, with 
its power and taste for sustained attention and 
serious treatment in pulpit themes. Probably 
enough the chief suspicions and objections may 
come not from the pulpit, but from the pew, which, 
if its beliefs ever are of iron, is in its methods as 
the northern iron and the steel. But what is 
suggested here might do something to prepare the 
way for the time when, asin Dante’s or in Milton’s 
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: day, the literature of passion and the literature of 


faith shall be either one or at one; when we shall 
no longer hear complaint, with old Isaac Watts, 
“©O why is piety so weak 
And yet the muse so strong” ; 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF isr CORINTHIANS. 


I COR. IX. 24-27. 


“Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? Even so run, 
_ that ye may attain. And every man that striveth 
in the games is temperate in all things. Now they 
do it to receive a corruptible crown; but we an 
incorruptible. I therefore so run, as not un- 
certainly ; so fight I, as not beating the air: but I 
buffet my body, and bring it into bondage: lest by 
any means, after that I have preached to others, I 
myself should be rejected” (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


The thought of the Apostle, expressed first 
positively in the 19th verse, and then negatively in 
the 27th, is that the sacrifices which he makes for 
the preaching of the gospel, he makes that he 
may himself share in the salvation which he 
preaches. To illustrate this thought, he borrows 
a figure from the most exciting spectacle which 
Greek life presented. Every two years there were 
celebrated near Corinth the Isthmian games, 
which included the five exercises of leaping, 
throwing the discus, racing, boxing, and wrestling. 
All Greece witnessed these competitions with the 
warmest interest, and the athlete who was pro- 
claimed the victor received the admiration and 
homage of the whole nation. It is quite probable 
that during the two years Paul had passed at 
Corinth, he had himself witnessed the Isthmian 
games at least once. Paul makes use here only 
of the two exercises of racing and boxing.— Goded. 

“ But one receiveth the prize.” Not that this is 
the case in the Christian course, but that each 
should manifest the same eagerness and sustained 
effort as if the prize could be given to one only.— 
Lias. 

“ Every man that striveth.” This does not refer 
to the time when the athlete is already in the lists, 
but to the months that precede the day of the 
games, when the competitors lived in sustained 


when faith shall get 
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be grand and yet sinc 
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exercises, and with special self-denial. 
Christian, whose conflict is not of a day, but of 
whole life, abstinence, the conditioh of progress in 
sanctification, is an exercise to be renewed daily.— 
Godet. 

“ Uncertainly.” , 
taken in the passive sense, “without being seen, 


remarked,” like a runner who is lost in the crowd © 
This would be admissible, if 


of other athletes. 
such an expression were not rather pretentious, 
Paul designating himself as one who attracts 
attention. It is better to give it the active sense, 


‘without seeing the goal (and consequently the 


course) clearly; and so, deviating to right and 
left.” — Godet. 

“7 buffet.” The word properly means making, 
by blows, livid marks under the eyes ; and thence, 
generally, any where on the body. It thence 
passes, naturally, into a metaphorical meaning.— 
Lillicott. See ‘tHE Exposirory Times for August 
1890,|p. 243. 

“ My body.” 
blows are to fall. 
he wished here to lay stress on the characteristic of 
sin in the body; no, it is the organism itself that 
he curbs and bends, to make it a pliable instru- 
ment of the spirit.— Godet. 

“ Bring tt into bondage,” or, lead it in bondage. 
As the victor led the vanquished round the arena, 
amid the plaudits of the spectators, so Paul, after 


This is the adversary on whom the 


breaking the opposition of his body, leads it like a — 


submissive servant before the face of the world in 
the labours of the apostleship.— Godet. 

“ Rejected.” The word is not so much zeprobus 
(vulgate, Authorised Version “a castaway”) as 
reprobatus,— rejected,” that is as unworthy of the 
crown and the prize. The doctrinal deduction 


| thus becomes, to some extent, modified. Still the 


serious fact remains that the Apostle had before 
him the possibility of losing that which he was 
daily preaching to others. As yet he counted not 
himself to have attained (Phil. iii, 12); that 
blessed assurance was for the closing period of a 
faithful life (2 Tim. iv. 7).—£d/cott. 

By the two illustrations of runners and boxers, 
he shows the necessity for special exertion, and 
also for unusual self-denial.--Hdwards. 
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METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
aan)» Af Lert 
Tue CuristiaN RACE, 
By Cardinal Manning. 


ee : 
So run that ye may obtain.” What does this 
mean? First of all it means, Run with all your 
_ speed. Let there be no sloth in your spiritual life. 
_ There are some men who labour from morning 


to night to win the treasures of this life, and are 
slothful, languid, sleepy in the work of saving their 
souls. It is a long journey to attain the kingdom 
of God. If what we call the conversion of the 
soul to God is a great work, the conformity of our 
heart and will to the will and perfection of God is 
a still greater work. It is the work not of a day, 
but of a life; and life is fleeting, and it goes more 
swiftly as we grow older. Life also is uncertain. 
Let us use every moment, casting off sloth, that 
we may obtain this crown. 

Again, we must do it with all our strength. You 
can see by the stroke of the axe whether the wood- 
man has a will to his work. There should be no 
half-heartedness in the work of our salvation. The 
spirit of man is in continual rebellion against the 
Spirit of God; and unless we mortify ourselves, 
we are not faithful servants of our Divine Master. 
Get rid of a superstition—all superstitions are bad ; 
and there is one superstition which has done more 
harm than any other, and that is that stimulants 
and strong drink are necessary for health. <A 
truer physiology and a better chemistry rejects that 
superstition. 

Lastly, “So uz that ye may obtain ;” Run with 
all your fear¢. There are two methods of failure 
in-this race. The one is to have too much hope 
in salvation. Some have not a shadow of fear 
lest they should lose their souls ; and they are as 
presumptuous as if they had received a revelation 
that they must be saved. The other danger is in 
the other extreme, in not having confident hope. 
A man who is swimming for life will strike out 
strongly if he can hope, but the instant he despairs 
he sinks. There are two grand reasons for hope— 
that God is love, and that He has given unto us 
His promises. 


II. 


THE CONTRASTED AIMS AND PARALLEL METHODS 
OF THE WORLD AND THE CHRISTIAN. 


By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 


“< They do tt to obtain a corruptible crown, but we 
an incorruptible.” We have here a double con- 
trast—the world’s sad folly in its aims, and noble 
wisdom in its methods; and the Christian’s wisdom 
in his aims, and, alas! too often folly in his 
means, 
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1. The world’s sad folly in its ordinary aims. Is 
it not folly for men to take, as the object of their 
lives, the things that are shorter lived than the men 
who work for them? “What good came of it a¢ 
Jast?” That is the question which shivers into 
insignificance, and convicts of something not much 
different from insanity, much of all our lives, and 
the whole of some of our lives. ; 
2. The Christian’s wisdom in his atm—an in- 
corruptible crown. It is not the crown of a king, 
but the wreath of the victor. The figure is 
common in the New Testament. It is the “crown 
of righteousness.” Only pure brows can wear it. 
It would burn like a circlet of fire if placed on 
other heads. The condition—the fundamental 
condition of obtaining it is love to Christ, and 
the subsidiary conditions are faithful endurance, 
patient service, and strenuous effort in the 
Christian cause. 

3. Lhe worlds wisdom in the choice of its means. 
This poor racer had ten months’ hard discipline 
before he could enter the lists, and then there was 
the short spurt of tremendous effort before he came 
in at the goal. Self-denial and effort are always 
nobler than self-indulgence and indolence. 

4. The folly of many professing Christians in thetr 
way of pursuing their aims. A languid runner had 
no chance, and he knew it. What about a languid 
Christian? No Christian progress is possible to- 
day, except on the old-fashioned conditions :— 
“Take up your cross, and deny yourself; and then 
come after Me.” And there must be concentra- 
tion. Learn from the world that if a man is to 
succeed in any cause he must shut out other, even 
legitimate, ones. 


IAAL 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE Bopy. 
By Re Wo Daleei DD: 


Carelessness in the discipline of the body is 
perhaps the real cause of the miserably ignoble life 
of many Christian men. “Fleshly lusts” unsub- 
dued are the true explanation of their moral 
weakness and spiritual sluggishness. 

1. Let a Christian ask himself whether he would 
not be a better man if he drank less. It is not 
merely men who drink till they are drunk who are 
guilty of intemperance. I have heard able medical 
men give it as their deliberate opinion that a man 
who gets drunk once a month receives less physical 
injury than a man who never loses self-command, 
but drinks habitually more than he ought. Which 
suffers most morally it may be hard to determine. 

2. There is another vice to which Englishmen 
are specially prone. Our climate makes a large 
amount of solid food necessary to us, and for want 
of genius to do better we eat grossly. We have no 
scruples about it. It is a foul and disgusting vice. 
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Its evil effects may be less obvious than those of 
excessive drinking, but they are not less real, and 
perhaps not less serious. All the finer sensibilities 
of the soul, all moral grace and beauty, are perhaps 
more certain to perish in the glutton than even in 
the drunkard. 

3. The moral degradation which comes from 
physical indolence it is less easy to define. Most of 
us may thank God that the very circumstances of 
our life keep us safe from this sin. But sluggish- 
ness is met with even in this restless age, and in 
every social condition. There are people who 
never do anything with their “might.” We all 
know men who continue to the end of their days 
“unfulfilled prophecies” — illustrations of the 
penalty of indolence. Its moral effects are not less 
disastrous. 

We wait for the redemption of our body; but 
we must not wait for the Resurrection to liberate 
us from “‘fleshly lusts.” These ‘“‘ war against the 
soul ;” and unless they are resolutely resisted and 
subdued, the soul may be in peril of final 
destruction. 


THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE public games were to the imagination of the Greeks 
what the Temple was to the Jews, and the Triumph to the 
Romans. The stadium, or race-course, was not a mere 
resort for public amusement, but an almost sacred edifice, 
under the tutelage of the patron deity of the Ionian tribes, 
and surrounded by the most solemn recollections of Greece ; 
its white marble seats rising like a temple on the grassy 
slope, where its outlines may still be traced, under the 
shadow of the huge Corinthian citadel, which guards the 
entrance to the Peloponnesus, and overlooking the blue 
waters of the Saronic Gulf, with Athens glittering in the 
distance.—Starley. 


For ten months had the candidates for a prize at the 


games to abstain from every kind of sensual indulgence, and. 


to undergo the most severe training of the body. Says 
Epictetus : ‘‘ Wouldest thou conquer at the games? Then 
must thou be orderly, spare in food, must abstain from con- 
fections, exercise at a given hour, whether in heat or cold, 
drink no cold water or wine.” —JZzas. 


THERE is not a father who does not say to his child going 
out into life, ‘‘If you are to succeed as a lawyer, my son, 
you must ezve yourself to it.” And I say to every man that 
is going out as a Christian, ‘‘If you are going to succeed as 
a Christian, you must give yourself to it."—H. W. Beecher. 


In front of the temple of the god that presided over the 
games was a long avenue, on either side of which stood 
ranged in order the white marble portrait-statues of the 
victors ; and the hope that flushed many a man’s face was 
that his image, with his name on its pedestal, should stand 
there. And where are they all? Their names forgotten, 
the marble likenesses gone, buried beneath the green sward, 
under which the shepherd to-day pastures his quiet flocks, 


*« So passeth in the passing of a day, 
Of mortal life, the leaf, the bud, the flower.” 


—A. Maclaren. 


THE pine crown which the judge put on the + 
in the Isthmian games, while it was the emblem of glory 
was, at the same time, the emblem of the transitory character 


of that glory. For the spiritual victor there is reserved 2 
unfading crown,—Godet. ad 


Toucuine what ‘religion calls the temptation to, and — 
science the environment of, evil, science detects that some 
influences, of pure physical character in their origin, are 
sufficient to generate the most distinctive evils, and that — 
these evils, once generated, pass on by birth or heredity. 
Of the many victims of intemperance whom it has been my 
misfortune to meet, not one has escaped this moral abase- 
ment, departure from truth—the vice of falsehood, It isa 


part of the moral disease, as distinct and as clear as any — i 


part of the physical disease—unsteady gait, restless im- 
patience, or palsied speech—which springs from alcohol. 
It is as if the spirit of untruth had entered the body like a 
physical poison, had corrupted the mind, and made it a 
veritable centre of sin.—Dr. Richardson: The Aesclepiad. 


SomE time ago I opened a daily journal, and met with a 
touching paragraph. I read how there was brought out one 
morning from the prison of one of our police stations in 
New York a man whose very countenance showed that he 
was made for a better place and higher calling. He carried 
an empty sleeve. Called up to the bar of the police magis- 
trate, he was asked his name. He said, ‘“‘I am Sergeant 
Maxwell of the Fifth United States Cavalry ;” and drawing 
a half-empty flask from his pocket and holding it up, he 
said, ‘‘In Sheridan’s raid in valley of Winchester, when 
our commander came down to rally us, I swung out that 
arm, and the shot of the enemy carried it off;” and then 
holding up the flask, he said, ‘‘ The only enemy I have ever 
met who has conquered me is ¢hat.”” The police magistrate 
sentenced him back to his cell, and carrying his empty 
sleeve, and empty purse, and his empty character, and his 
empty life, this young man, born for better things, went off 
to take his place among the victims of strong drink.—Dry, 
Cuyler. 


THE same Apostle who evidently acted on the principle 
that the righteous scarcely are saved, and that the kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence, at other times breaks out in the 
most joyful assurance of salvation, and says he was persuaded 
that nothing could ever separate him from the love of God. 
The one state of mind is the necessary condition of the other. 
It is only those who are conscious of this constant and deadly 
struggle with sin to whom this assurance is given.—Hodee. 


By far the best book on self-examination, accessible to the 
English reader, is Jonathan Edwards’ Treatise concerning 
Religious Affections. The third part, showing what are 
distinguishing signs of truly gracious and holy affections, is 
one of the best pieces of practical divinity ever written. 
Discoursing generally of assurance in his introductory 
remarks, Edwards says: ‘‘It is not God’s design that men 
should obtain assurance in any other way than by mortifying 
corruption, increasing in grace, and obtaining the lively 
exercises of it. And although self-examination be a duty of 
great use and importance, and by no means to be neglected, 
yet it is not the rzzcipal means by which the saints do get 
satisfaction of their good estate. Assurance is not to be 
obtained so much by self-examination as by action, Paul 
obtained assurance of winning the prize more by running 
than by consédering. The swiftness of his pace did more 
toward his assurance of a conquest than the strictness of his 
examination.” —Dr. Alex, Whyte. 
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_ I propose ina brief paper to invite attention to 


one aspect of the Old Testament foretelling of THE 
Messi1auH that (in my judgment) has not received 
that recognition that it deserves, as being of 
positive if collateral value on Christian Evidences. 
It is this. That as word meaning “anointed,” 
and as name “The Anointed ”—ypiords and 6 
xXpiords—are found in the Septuagint as the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew mvip, though mvian does 


not occur in the original Hebrew—the latter fact 
surely rendering the occurrence and recurrence of 
6 xpiords not the less, but the more remarkable. 

The -significance of this occurrence and recur- 
rence of xpiords and 6 xpiords is accentuated when 
we remember the historic certainty that the Septua- 
gint or Greek translation, and not the Hebrew, 
was the book whence our Lord Himself, from 
Nazareth onward, and His evangelists and apostles, 
drew their main quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, and that their habitual language is inter- 
penetrated, or one might say saturated, with Greek 
rather than Hebrew phraseology. I say ‘main 
quotations,” for I do not forget that “Eli, Eli lama 
sabachthani,” and such quotations as St. Matthew 
ii, 18, are direct translations of the Hebrew not 
from the Septuagint. But this does not touch the 
matter-of-fact, that the Septuagint was the recog- 
nised “ Bible” of the Jews of the Dispersion and 
others, and in as customary use as our own 
(so-called) Authorized Version amongst ourselves. 
To the conclusion to which this paper is meant to 
lead up, it is enough that the Septuagint was in 
existence and common use centuries before Christ 
came—not later than 200 B.c. For, if it can be 
shown that in the Septuagint translation of the 
Hebrew Messianic passages ypiorés and 6 xpiords, 
“ Anointed ” and ‘‘ The Anointed,” occur and 
recur, our point will be established. It must also 
deepen our wonder and our sorrow that the Jews 
did not—and still do not—perceive the hand of 
God in so ordering it that the central name by 
which our Lord was known stood there in readi- 
ness to be assumed by Him. 

I turn at once to the second Psalm, and this is 
what we read there (ver. 2): “The kings of the 


Leviticus iv. 5. ‘‘ And che anointed priest.” 


», vi. 22. ‘‘ And che anotnted priest.” 


1 Samuel ii. 10. *‘[He shall] exalt the horn of the anointed.’ 


ii. 35. “‘ And he shall walk before Mine anointed 
for ever.” 

xii. 3, 15. “‘ Before His anointed,” .. . 
anointed.” 


93 
ted 


oP 
Him, 
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xvi, 6. ‘Surely the Zord’s anointed is before 
p ” 
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Xpioros ANd 6 Xpicrds in £Be Septuagint, 


By THE REv, ALEXANDER B. Grosart, D.D., LL.D., BLAcKBuRN., 


earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
together, against the Lord, and against His an- 
ointed.” The Greek is... kara Tov Kupiov kal Kata 
Tov KptoTov adtov... The Hebrew is mashiach 
(as above). Equally noticeable is the 132nd Psalm 
(ver. 17), “‘There will I make the horn of David to 
bud: I have ordained a lamp for Mine anointed.” 
The Greek is jrofuaca Abyvov 7G xpioTe pov. 
The Hebrew is again mashiach (as above). 


I select these two representative passages be- 
cause they are accepted by every school of critics, 
and of opinion, as Messianic, and so as pointing 
forward to, and as fulfilled (filled full) in Him, 
who, far and away beyond all kings of theocratic 
Israel, and outside and equally far and away 
beyond all priestly functionaries, was ‘‘ Ze An- 
ointed,” “‘ Z%e Christ ” of God. 

I return upon a former remark: Is it not a 
marvel that the Jews could thus read in their every- 
day used Septuagint of 6 ypurrds, and nevertheless 
refuse Him who came to them, and claimed and 
exercised all the prerogatives of their Messiah, 
their fore-prophesied ‘“‘ Christ”? I designate the 
Septuagint ‘everyday used”; for it is self-evident 
that it had passed into the synagogues—e.g. our 
Lord in His first recorded sermon, delivered in the 
synagogue of Nazareth, chose for text (so to say) 
Isaiah lxi. 1, 2, not from the Hebrew, but from the 
Septuagint. So that the roll handed to Him was 
Greek and not Hebrew. So, too, elsewhere. 

It lies on the surface that the evangelists and 
apostles accepted the Septuagint 6 xpicrds as the 
equivalent of mashiach. From first to last they 
exult in this great name. All the more condemn- 
ing to the Jews, as represented by their Rabbis 
and Masters of the schools, who refused to so read, 
or rather refused to recognise in Jesus the fulfiller 
of the august title, the realizer of the mighty 
promise, the embodiment of the supreme hope. 

It seems expedient now to glance at the 
occurrences of the word and name in the Old 
Testament, in the successive instances which are 
translated by the Septuagint 6 ypicrds, or the word 
“anointed” in some form. Summarily they are 
as follows :— 


Greek of Septuagint, 6 fspeds 6 1or0s, 
s 5) 


the same. 
Sore ; bal Xt 1S 
nah Irparer nipus pitrou wUTOU.. 
wa) dueAsdosTes Evomiey A ploToU jou 
F 
mhous Tas Huspas. 
eyamroy olorou auroU ovis 
aUToOU, 
; A 
Lyamioy KUPLOU A ploTos 


ed 
) 
99 9 


. MO plaras 


2) 99 


aUTOU, 
>) ”) 


7 Samuel xxiv. 6, 10. “ The Tones anointed, ; 
xxvi, 9, 11, 16, 23. ‘Against the Tord’s anointed. 
2 Samuel i is 1450L0, a The Lord’s anointed.” 

99 «Kix, 21, “* The Lord’s anointed,” 
a Exe 5 Ie 6 WO Elis amomtedau : 
yy xxiii. 1. ‘ Zhe anointed of the God of Jacob. a 


Psalm xviii. 50 (cf. 1 Chron, xvi. 22 and 2 Chron, vi. 42). 


“ This anointed.” 


In the light of the fact that Saul, as first theo- 
cratic king, and David and Solomon i in succession, 
were representatives of the King of kings, who was 
to be 6 xpwrds, and in the like light of the fact, 
that from Aaron onward, the priests pointed to 
‘Him who was to be the one High Priest, it is 
surely extremely remarkable to find these recurring 
renderings of the Hebrew by xpiords and 6 xpurrds. 
Historically, I must reiterate, the name was there 
in readiness in the Septuagint, and so a divinely 
ordered preparation for its assumption by our Lord. 


Psalm xx. 6. ‘‘ The Lord saveth Hs anointed.” 
>> xxviii, 8. “Salvation to His anointed.” 


Perhaps even more uniquely precious are two prophetic passages, as follows :— 


Jeremiah’s Lamentations iv. 20. ‘* Zhe anointed of the Lord.” Greek of Septuagint, xparos xpios. 


Amos iv. 13. ‘‘ Declareth unto man what is his thought.” 


The former is pricelessly valuable, as giving a 
parallel with, e.g., St. Luke i. 11, ds éeore xpioros 
ktptos, “which is Christ the Lord.” So elsewhere. 
The latter is almost startling, seeing that the 
Hebrew in this place seems to give no hint that 
‘the man” was “The Man Christ Jesus.” And 
yet there it was (be it re-called), 200 B.c., in the 
Septuagint. 

I place this alongside of the heading and running 
title of one of the books of the Pentateuch— 
Joshua. There we read and re-read, IH}OYS 
NAYH ; and over and over, “Iycods vids Navi). 

In the preceding quotations, I have given the 
exact grammatical forms of the Christolic words. 
That is, I have not felt warranted in following 
Bishop Westcott’s manner in his masterly and 
masterful “additional Note” on 1 John y. 1 (“The 
Epistles of St. John, 1883), wherein he alleges 6 
xpirrds atrod, as if it were in the Septuagint, 
whereas, as will be seen, the forms vary. I prefer 
the zpsissima verba that met the eyes of our Lord 
and of His evangelists and apostles. 

To myself it is the more impressive, as it is the 
more satisfying, to find “The Christ” as word and 
name thus hidden away “until the time” in this 


great Greek translation, that was destined to carry 


the story of redeeming love far beyond the 
Hebrew-speaking race, and the existence of which 
publicly determined the election of Greek, and not 
Hebrew, for the New Testament (substantially). 
To-day it is no common satisfaction and joy in 
“searching the Scriptures” to discover “The 
Christ” thus pre-declared. There are, of course, 


Greek of Septuagint, Yowoe xdpios roy xpiatoy adrad, 


xP 
the same. 
ry xpary abrod. 

xipios ta} _oparoy beov lanop rte 


9 ” % THX, Xplore aure, » 


es 


So, equally striking, is the use in the Septua 
of the same word and name throughout the Psal 
Therein, more directly and expressly than i 
narrative of historical books is it found. Th 
the Divine King, who was the type of “Tl 
Christ,’ and who was, as we believe, “ 7 
Christ,” is spoken and respoken of as “the anot: 
of the Lord.” I have already cited Psalm ii, 
and Psalm cxxxii. 17. But besides these, 1 
have Psalm xviii. 50 (also above), and the follow- 
ing — 


oa on Tou xe pierov avrov... 


amuyyidroy tis ayOpmmrovs = Tay 


Wpleroy wUTOD... 


9 te) 


infinitely priceless as infinitely welcome Messianic 
prophecies, and promises wherein “The Messiah ” 
is set forth in full portraiture, and whereby we 
know that “in the Law of Moses and in the 
Prophets and in the Psalms” the Lord, “The 
Christ,” was and is to be sought and found. But 
subsidiary or complementary to these, I must hold 
that the jet of side-light cast on them by the 
Septuagint use of ypiords and o yxpiords, as shown 
in this paper, is not to be neglected. Bishop 
Westcott—who does all he undertakes thoroughly 
—gives other illustrations from apocryphal books 
and from the Targums. But I do not care to 
travel beyond the Septuagint, save to note that the 
Targums thus translate Genesis xlix. 10, ‘ Until 
Messiah (mashiach) come, whose is the kingdom ;” 
and Numbers xxiv. 17, ‘‘When a King shall arise 
from Jacob, and a Christ (s#ashiach) from Israel 
shall rule.” With the minds and hearts and hopes ~ 
of the Jews concentrated on the coming of their 
Messiah, and accustomed to regard every one who 
in the ceremonial of the Temple, or as kings, 
were “anointed,” as pointing forward to that 
Messiah in whom all the shadows were to be 
fulfilled ; the mystery and the anguish i is that they 
did not leap to welcome o xpuores, the High 
Priest, the Priest-King. Alas! their eyes were 
holden ; a veil was on their hearts and over their 
Bibles. It needeth not that I dwell on the New 
Testament usage of St. John and St. Paul. 
Throughout, “The Christ” is an appellative ; and 
it was fetched from the Septuagint ae of 
mashiach. 


ut them in the following order teh 
Cog Js Ay The: style, of 


give references. No. 1 


d a € same subject (the Character of Balaam), and a footnote 
“referring to them would have been desirable. 

ie _ Epear C, S, Grsson, 
ies | The fist pape is by W. A..G. By 


Il. New TEsTAMENT EXPOSITION, 


(1), (2), (3), in what I take to be the order of merit. The 


_ first and second are good papers, though perhaps more of © 


the character of pulpit expositions than you intendéd them 
to be. The paper on ‘‘ Characteristics of John’s Gospel ”’ 
shows that the writer has thought and read upon the subject, 
and contains much good material; but it is scrappy and 
somewhat slipshod in composition. I think the paper No. 1, 
| ~ on the “‘Sin unto Death,” is, on the whole, more deserving 
| than that upon St. John’s Gospel. 

JAMgEs M. Hopecson. 

| The first paper is by J. W., Rochdale. 
abi 


III, THEOLOGICAL. 


ae. t 
‘Three short doctrinal essays have been passed into my 
- hands for examination. 
} No. 1 is on ‘The Anger of God,” and is by W. L. T. W. 
— No. 2 is on ‘The Atonement,” andis by J. M.S. No. 3 
i= is on ‘*The Work of the Holy Spirit on Christ,” and is 
z __-written by J. G. M. 
No, I is a sort of homiletic study, and has for heads—first, 
God is not all anger; second, there is anger in God; and 
third, the Divine anger is not arbitrary, but arises from His 
justice. 


No. 2 is speculative. Starting with a definition of the 


2 English word atonement, the several implications of this 
‘na definition are pointed out with some speculative ability. 

re No. 3 isbiblical. A study in Biblical Theology which con- 
3 tents itself with asking what the New Testament has to teach 
concerning the relations of the Holy Spirit to Jesus the 
if Christ. 

i All three essays are mere sketches, not without promise of 
better things if the several subjects are seriously grappled 
i with. And, of course, it is peculiarly difficult to compare 


h them, seeing their differences of method as well as of subject. 


ee nate tod I am return- 4 


» the best, though at times it isa little 
, on the whole, I have no doubt about putting — 
that all three should acknowledge their — 
, for instance, has — 
een considerably influenced by Bshertaont sermons on | 


‘The papers on the ‘‘Sin unto Death” I have marked 


| the most able. 


No. 3 is by the Rev. Feat G. Murphy, Slen 
Budleigh, Devon. ; Paes 


: IV. Lrrerary. oe ne 


Smith’s 4 Religie of the rts 
The Redemption of Man. 
_ Ruskin’s Writings.” All three are characterized by know- 
ledge, and a real grasp of their subject. They are probably 
taken all in all, the best papers reported upon this time, 
would not discredit any magazine in which they appeared. 
No. I is superior to the others in literary style and finish. 
It is written by the Rev. A. C. Welch, M.A., # Waterbeck> 
Ecclefechan.—THE Boo 


Those whose papers have been placed first’ will kindly 
inform the publishers which of the following volumes they 
wish sent to them. 


Lichtenberger’s History of German Theology in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 8vo, 145. 

- Piinjer’s Christian Philosophy of Religion, 8vo, 16s, 
Dorner’s System of Christian Ethics, 8vo, 145. 
Stahlin’s Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl, 8vo, 9s. 
Orelli’s Prophecies of Isaiah, 8vo, Ios. 6d. 
Orelli’s Prophecies of Jeremiah, 8vo, tos. 67. 
Ewald’s Revelation ; its Nature and Record, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Briggs’ Messianic Prophecy, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Cassel’s Commentary on Esther, 8vo, Ios. 6d. 
Workman’s The Text of Jeremiah, post 8vo, 9s. 


THE following subjects are proposed on the same conditions 
as formerly. That is to say, to the writer of the best paper 
under any of the divisions, a volume will be sent, such as 
Dorner’s £¢hics, Orelli’s JLsazah, or Jeremiah, Ewald’s 
Revelation, etc. (see List above). The papers should not 
exceed three thousand words. The names of the writers 
of the best papers will be published, unless they prefer to 
have it otherwise ; in all other cases, only initials or zom- 
de-plume, Papers for next report must be received by 15th 
September. Any writer may choose more than one subject. 


SUBJECTS PROPOSED FOR PAPERS. 


ligt @)igin) 
| Psalm viii. 


TESTAMENT 
2. The Unity of Isaiah. 

IJ. New TEsTAMENT ExposITION.—1. The History and 
Value of the title ‘‘Son of Man.” 2. Exposition and 
Application of Hebrews xii. I, 2. 


Exposition of 


III, THEOLOGICAL,—The Work of the Holy Spirit on 
Christ. 2. Clement of Rome. 

IV. Lirerary.—i. A Review of Lux Mundi, or a 
Discussion of one of the Essays. 2. A Review of Boyd 
Carpenter’s Zhe Permanent Elements of Religion. 3. Wow 


to conduct a Bible Class. 


(3) A paper on The Bible n 
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Bn Of Priest's Hope in Christ. 
BY THE REV. JOHN REID, M.A. 
“‘That we being delivered out of the hand of our enemies 


might serve Him without fear, in holiness and righteousness 
all our days.” —LUKE i. 74, 75. 


-Zacuarias had his own idea of the blessings of 
the salvation, to be brought to Israel by the 
“ Highest.” As a Jew, he shared in the patriotic 
feelings and hopes of the time. He looked for 
national independence from the rule of the Romans, 
and the establishment of a kingdom of Israel, 
whose glory would eclipse that of any other king- 
dom. But as a priest, he had a yet dearer hope, of 
which national independence was only the con- 
dition which must precede its fulfilment. The 
worship of the Temple had often been disturbed by 
incursions of Roman soldiers. From the tower 
Antonia, which overlooked the Temple courts, a 
sleepless watch was kept upon the worshippers. 
On the slightest appearance of tumult, or suspicion 
of a plot, the soldiers dashed down among them. 
On one occasion, at least, the blood of the 
worshippers was mingled with their sacrifices. 
The lack of freedom to serve God in His holy 
house (datpevew, to render religious service, Cf. 
Matt. iv. 10; Acts vii. 7; Acts xxiv. 14; Rev. vii. 
15) was an indignity hard to endure, and a con- 
stant cause of irritation. Never to be free from the 
fear of interruption; never to be without con- 
sciousness of being watched by suspicious Gentile 
eyes, were the worst sorrow and most bitter 
grievance of the wise and godly priest. The 
national degradation had its most shameful 
indignity in that which touched him as a priest 
most closely. To him the coming salvation would 
have as its best blessing, and the sign of all others, 
liberty to carry on the worship of God without fear. 
His song is the true lyric of a priest. It is the 
expression of deep personal feelings and of intense 
personal hopes. 


+ 


The Pereafter. 
T. & T. Clark, 1890 (8vo, 7s. 6d.). 


This volume deals with a subject of perennial interest. 
The future destiny of mankind, both as a race and as 
individuals, is a theme which has such momentous bearings 
upon our present hopes and duties, that it will always con- 
tinue to excite earnest thought and eager discussion. Mr. 
Fyfe’s contribution to the subject, though marred by con- 
siderable defects, is yet a work of sterling value. 
literary grace and attractiveness. 


By JAMES FYFE. 


It lacks 
The style is often loose, 
The plan he 
adopted involves a good deal of overlapping and repetition. 
Greater: discrimination might have been exercised in the 
quoting of authorities. But all these drawbacks are much 


lumbering, even slovenly at times. has 
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more than counterbalanced by the solid ex lences 
volume. It is the outcome of much painstaki 1 
and laborious research. The careful accuracy display 
searching out the meaning and use of terms, the fulness 


which all the varied aspects of the subject are treated, and 
the freedom from bias with which the inquiry is conducted 


as a simple matter of ‘exegetical induction, are worthy of all 
praise. 

The work is divided into two parts. In the first, the 
whole of the evidence bearing upon the certainty, character, 
and duration of the future life is collected and analyzed. 
Two chapters are devoted to the testimony of history and 
archeology to the widespread—the practically universal 
diffusion among mankind of the belief in a future state, and 
of rewards and punishments in the life to come. The 
probable origin of this all-pervading belief is discussed. 
Evolution, a long and patient quest for truth, a process of 
elimination from crude and gross mythologies, are shown_to 
be inadequate and improbable explanations; and cogent 
reasons are given for the supposition of an original intuition, 
a God-given instinct in man, or a primeval revelation of God 
to His creatures, or both of these combined. The teaching 
of the Old Testament is then carefully investigated, both in 
its general principles and in the meaning and use of parti- 
cular terms. The author pays little regard to the views of 
modern critics as to the date, origin, and authorship of the 
Old Testament books; but as his task is mainly exegetical, 
it can hardly be said that his conclusions are vitally affected 
by the results of historical criticism, even if these were more 
certain than they are. The continued existence of the soul 
after death he regards as a presupposition underlying the 
whole of the Old Testament revelation, and the multitude of 
particulars he adduces in support of this view certainly makes 
out a very strong case. The gradual advance from obscurity 
to clearness is duly recognised ; and he carefully traces the 
development of the idea of Sheol from that of a general 
receptacle of all departed spirits to that of a sphere of 
existence having two contrasted regions—one of blessed- 
ness, the other of punitive suffering. The witness of the 
Apocrypha is next dealt with, its books being regarded not 
as of any dogmatic authority, but simply as a reflex of the 
current state of Jewish thought in the period which inter- 
vened between the Old Testament and the New, and still 
more as furnishing in germ the linguistic basis and the forms 
of illustration from which the New Testament teachings 
took their colour. The terms and statements of the New 
Testament are then treated with great minuteness, alike on 
the lines of philology, grammar, and exegesis. Perhaps the 
most interesting sections of this part of the work are those 
which deal with the expressions—Gehenna, the unquench- 
able fire, and the undying worm. In the care with which 
he has traced the usage of certain terms in biblical as 
distinguished from classical Greek, Mr. Fyfe has done good 
service. An instance may be given. Readers of Dr. S, 
Cox’s Salvator Mundi will remember how he evades the 
force of the expression ‘‘ eternal punishment” in Matthew 
xxv. 46, by arguing that xoaaes—the term there: used— 
originally means ‘‘ pruning”; and when applied to moral 
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Pine =. oa ten age 


Zesses, describes: corrective discipline — ‘that kind of 


offender.” ‘For this he alleges, no doubt with perfect 
accuracy, the authority of Aristotle. But in so doing, the 
worthy Doctor, fair and candid expositor as he usually is, 
can hardly escape the charge of suggestio falsi. Mr, Fyfe 


makes it manifest ‘beyond the possibility of dispute, that 


while the early Greek writers used the word in the sense of 


discipline or correction, its invariable meaning in the LXX,,- 


the Apocrypha, and the New Testament is pure retributive 
punishment, 

The second part of the work consists of an exposition and 
defence of the Scripture doctrine of retribution according to 
law. After stating the conclusions which he feels warranted 
in drawing from the exegetical researches of the first part 
of the work regarding the nature, the measure, and the 
duration of future retribution, he submits to a very search- 
ing examination the theory of conditional immortality, and 
the doctrine of universal restoration in its varied phases. 
He then restates the evidence for the eternity of retribution 
by a careful discussion of the meaning and use of Olam, 
aion, aionios, and the other biblical expressions for un- 
limited duration ; and concludes with a trenchant exposure 
of the worthlessness of some of the leading objections urged 
against the eternity of punishment. It will be seen that Mr. 
Fyfe stands firmly in the old paths. And, unquestionably, if 
the matter is to be decided simply by a careful exegesis of 
the statements of Scripture, and not by rationalistic pre- 
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ishment which is intended for the improvement of the | 


suppositions or appeals to sentiment, he has made out a case 
for the certainty and endless duration of future punishment 
which cannot be easily shaken, Doubtless the advocates of 
the “larger hope” will continue to rest the main stress of 
their argument upon @ griord reasonings as to the nature of 
God, and the inferences which they regard as warranted by 
His revelation of saving mercy. But in making the testi- 
mony of Scripture square with these presuppositions, they 
invariably, though it may be unconsciously, abandon the 
attitude of humble and candid interpreters, and set forth not 


what is, but what in their view ought to be the teaching of — 


Scripture on the subject. 

Our author frankly abandons the idea of ‘‘a material ae 
and brimstone hell,” and regards future punishment as 
being entirely spiritual in its nature. In this he seems to 
claim that he has made an advance upon generally accepted 
views. But is it really a new departure? Even Calvin 
fully recognises the figurative character of the leading 
scriptural representations of punitive suffering ; and while 
material horrors may sometimes have been too freely dealt 
in by rhetorical preachers, no really representative Protestant 
theologian can be justly charged with holding and teaching 
those gross caricatures of the doctrine of retribution which 
are the stock-in-trade of shallow novelists of the broad 
school. Mr. Fyfe’s statement of truth is stern, but not 
unduly harsh; and he tempers the severity of his con- 
clusions by an adequate presentation of the plenteous grace 
of the Gospel. R. MAsson Boyp. 


Requests and Replies. 


What are the best Lexicon and Grammar for use 
with the LXX. Version ?P—A. W. W. 


A late edition of Winer’s Grammar and 
Schleusner’s Zexicon. Trommius’ Concordance is 
also specially useful, to be picked up for £3 to 
43, 10s. See also Thayer’s Grimm’s Lexicon of 
Lew Testament Greek.—R. B. GIRDLESTONE. 


What is St. Paul’s meaning in 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10?— 
‘Tt is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the corn. Doth God take care for oxen? 
Or saith He it altogether for our sakes? For 
our sakes, no doubt, this is written.”—E. J. A. 


This seems to me to illustrate the Hebraistic 
mode of thought and diction in a twofold way. 
The quotation and its application are altogether in 
the style of a Jewish doctor; and the phraseology 
illustrates a familiar idiom of Hebrew, in which an 
apparent denial indicates nothing more than com- 
parison of emphasis. ‘The material part of the 
passage is elliptical, and I should paraphrase it as 
follows: ‘‘ Does this mean only that God cares 
tenderly for dumb animals, or, since our principle 


of Bible interpretation forbids this thought, shall 
we venture decidedly to say that His words refer to 
our case? We may; for the passage was written 
on our account.”—T. G. Rooke. 


What is the best and clearest Hebrew Grammar for 
use of those who are beginners, seeking to in- 
struct themselves in the language Pr—A. W. W. 


Unquestionably the best elementary text-book 
is the JZutroductory Grammar of Prof. Davidson, 
published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, which is 
largely used by teachers both in this country and 
in America. It must, however, be stated that 
students complain that it is a difficult book for 
self-instruction. The progressive exercises, which 
are a characteristic feature of the book, and give it 
great value as a class book, can scarcely be done 
correctly by the unaided learner, who may conse- 
quently go on repeating and getting confirmed in 
mistakes. The recent English editions of Gesentus, 
published by Asher & Co., will be found more 
readable and interesting to a beginner, and they 
contain as complete a statement of the principles 
and peculiarities of the language—although not 


. asserted here than that he was 


Hebrew students are ever likely to require. A 
smaller book, at half the price, which many have 
used with success in self-preparation for an ex- 


amination in the elements, is that by Duncan 


Stewart, published by Blackwood, Edinburgh. It 
has appropriated some of the best features of 
Davidson, and has the advantage (considerable to 
a beginner) of adding the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew forms in English characters. It is con- 


~ fined to the elements, but is accurate so far as it 


goes.—J As. ROBERTSON. 


Is there any ground for identifying the woman that 
was a sinner of Luke vii. 37 with Mary Mag- 
dalene ?—W. G. 


There is not. Nothing is known. The Fathers 
of the Western Church who first, hesitatingly, 
favoured the identification (Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine) knew nothing more than we know. 
The universal currency of the opinion that the two 
women were one and the same person, during the 
Middle Ages, was due to the authority of Gregory 
the Great. The adoption of the view by the trans- 
lators of the Authorized Version, as shown in the 
heading of Luke vii., “ Mary Magdalene anointeth 
Christ’s feet,” only exemplifies the tenacity with 
which opinion holds its place in the human mind 
after it has been fairly rooted. The great majority 
of modern commentators entirely discard it. 

The chief source of the long prevalent idea is 


Be Internationaf Lessons for 
September. 
I. 
September 7.— Luke xix. I-10. 
Jesus and Laccheus the Publican, 


1. ©The chief among the publicans.” ‘There were many 
publicans or tax-gatherers in Jericho, and Zacchzeus may 
have been the chief of them all; but there is no more 
‘a chief tax-gatherer.” 

2, “A sycamore tree.” It is the Egyptian fig-tree, easy 
to climb from its low-spreading branches. 

3. ‘The half of my goods I give to the poor.” This may 
be taken to indicate a habit already formed; but more 
likely it is the expression only of a purpose for the future, 

The tax-gatherers of Palestine were hateful to the Phari- 
sees, for the simple reason that they were tax-gatherers. 


? 


presented in the most scientific manner—as most — 


- possible concerning persons whose nam 
| rounded with a halo of religious interest. — 


=> 


EBe Sundap School, 
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Did he know that the woman that was a sinner was 


| ing to His wants was the frequent result of benefit 


the same as that which as” 


g 
other legends, the desire to know — 


was the woman that was a sinner? 
Mary called Magdalene? Can the two hav 
one? There is just one fact in the gospe 
rative that suggests and gives a slight plausibilit 
to the conjecture. Immediately after relating th 
story of the anointing in the house of Simon ae 
Pharisee, Luke goes on to tell of certain wo i= 
who followed Jesus on His itinerant ministry, und 
ministered unto Him of their substance (Luke viii 
1-3). The first named is “ Mary called Magdalene 
out of whom went seven devils.” Evidently there 
was some link of connection between the two nar- 
ratives in the Evangelist’s mind. What was it? — 


one of the women who followed Jesus—say, the — 
Magdalene? Or was the link of connection simply — 
the general thought : following Jesus and minister- 


received from Him; penitents forgiven, demoniacs 
healed thus went into peace and found deep rest 
for their souls? The latter hypothesis sufficiently 
explains the order of the narrative, but the former 
attracts by its greater definiteness. It has been 
regarded as a point in its favour that Mary of 
Magdala had been possessed of seven devils. The 
seven devils are interpreted to mean a very sinful 
life. But the notion that the demoniacs were 
specially great sinners has no foundation in the 
gospel history.—A. B. BRUCE. 


They were thus in league with the Romans, the oppressors 
of the nation. From this fact alone they were classed as 
“‘ sinners,” and kept mercilessly outside the circle of the 
“religious,” the true sons of Abraham, The result of this 
exclusion was to make the tax-gatherers, in many cases, care- 
less and immoral. Their besetting sin is indicated by 
Zacchzeus in the eighth verse. They demanded more money 
from their countrymen in the shape of taxes than they were 
authorized to collect; and if refused by any one they 
“informed” against them to the Roman governors as 
dangerous persons. This ‘false accusation” was a regular 
trade in the Roman Empire, whereby many a wretch ~ 
enriched’ himself, and the publicans in Palestine found 
it exceedingly easy to work and very profitable in its 
results. 

Thus they were doubly accursed in the eyes of the 
Pharisees. They were apostates from the true religion, 
since, though Jews, they had taken service under Rome ; 
and they actually were guilty of frequent acts of extortion 
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‘imself practi- 
ly because he 


3 yet He w: as willing t to eat oe to drink with 
licans ana ade ! No wonder the Pharisees fumed ; 
no wonder the publicans melted and came to Him. 

-Zaccheeus “repented, and brought forth fruits worthy of 
: repentance, and Jesus pronounced him saved. ‘* Why not?” 
‘He seem d to say, “* He also is a son of Abraham.” In the 


ey all admitted it, for he was a Hebrew like 


I gone over to the enemies of the kingdom of Israel ; 
but in the gracious sense Christ now affirmed it. 
son of Abraham—literally, but more especially by grace, 
_ being saved. 


II, 
September 14.—Luke xix, 12-27. 


The Parable of the Pounds. 


1. **Ten pounds.” 
(mina) is more than a pound, nearly £3, 10s. 

2. ‘‘Occupy,” in modern English, ‘‘ trade.” 

3. ‘“This man.” As the original has no word for 
“man,” there is contempt mingled with hatred in the 
expression, ‘‘ We will not have ‘7s to reign over us.” 
How literally did the Jews fulfil the prophecy, ‘‘ Away with 
this, and release unto us Barabbas ” (Luke xxiii. 18). 

4. *‘I might have required mine own with usury.” 
“* Required ”’ is scarcely strong enough; the same word is 
translated “exact” in Luke iii. 13. Both principal and 
interest belong to God by right, both our talents and what 
they effect ; therefore He exacts His own with interest. 

In this parable Christ is believed to have made use of a 
historical incident. Archelaus, son of Herod the Great, 
had made a journey to Rome—a far country from Judea—to 
seek to be made king of the Jews. The Jews, however, 
hated him, and sent fifty of their chief men to endeavour to 
persuade Augustus, the emperor, to refuse him the kingdom. 
They were unsuccessful ; for, though Archelaus was refused 
the title of ‘‘ king,” he was allowed to remain governor of 
Judea. On his return he appointed such of his chief 
adherents as had been faithful to him rulers over cities, and 
put to death those who had opposed him. 

Why does our Lord recall this incident in the history of 
the Herodian family? The eleventh verse tells us. He was 
nearing Jerusalem ; His followers were full of the wildest 
hopes, hopes of a Messianic kingdom of this world just about 
to be established, and of their own splendid prospects, simply 
on the ground that they were His followers. So He says: 
The Kingdom is not yet. He must first go away to that far 
country,-—far, yet very near, —His Father’s house ; when He 
comes again the kingdom will be established. Then will He 
appoint His followers to places of honour in that kingdom. 


id | Bet Rey mete tried. Outward ae ct for a 


| throne, is no test of character, no evidence that they 
| for the positions to which they aspire, But ‘faithfulness to 
| long absent Lord—faithfulness to past- memories, fa: 


the res ‘of them ; but in the /ega/ sense they denied it, for. 


He is a | 


The word used here by our Lord | 


Master, whose every step they think brings him nea 


|. 


ness to present duties and responsibilities, faithfulness to 
undying hope that He that shall come will come even though 
He seem to tarry long—that will test, and that will be re- 
warded with honour undreamt of. a ge 

There are seeming followers who are no true followers. 
They love not ; they only follow through fear. Therefore 
they cannot abide faithful in absence, though they are not 
sure enough openly to throw off their allegiance. Theirs 
will be bitter disappointment and loss. 

There are open enemies also, There are those whose pride : 
of heart and badness of life make them prefer the rule of a 
Barabbas to that of the holy Lord. They do not even 
pretend to be disciples. There is no degradation, therefore, 
for them when He appears ; there is simply swift destruction. 
They are not surprised at the sentence passed upon them. 
They have openly cast in their lot with His enemies ; if He 
comes in power, they know what their end will be. 


III. 
September 21.—Luke xix. 37-48. 
Jesus entering Jerusalem, 


T. “At the descent of the Mount of Olives.” The last 
halting-place was Bethany. From that village the road to 
Jerusalem rounds the hill Olivet, and at a certain point of it 
the city bursts into view. At this point Farrar thinks the 
people from Jerusalem ‘‘ met the rejoicing crowd of Galilean 
pilgrims who came with Jesus.” 

2. ‘*He beheld the city, and wept over it.” It wasa steady 
gaze, followed by a great wailing cry; for the word means 
wept aloud or wailed. At the grave of Lazarus, ‘Jesus 
wept ;” but there the word means simply that he shed silent 
tears. ‘Few scenes are more striking than this burst of 
anguish in the very midst of the exulting procession.” 

3. ‘‘ The things which belong unto thy peace.” ~ Longago 
Isaiah had cried in the name of the Lord: ‘‘O that thou 
hadst hearkened to my commandments ! then had thy peace 
been as a river” (Isa. xlviii. 18). Now there had dawned a 
yet more gracious ‘‘ day” to this favoured city, in the very 
name of which is the Hebrew word “‘ peace” (Salem) : for the 
Prince of Peace had come to her gates ; but she would not. 

4. ‘* Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee.”’ Forty 
years later this was literally fulfilled. Titus surrounded the 
city with a trench and a mound, and ‘‘kept her in on every 
side ;” for so close was the blockade, that ‘‘ myriads of the 
Jews perished of starvation.” It is a terrible story, the story 
of the siege of Jerusalem. Milman, in his History of the 
Jews, tells it vividly. To the minutest detail, Christ’s pre- 
diction was fulfilled. Titus found that there was nothing 
for it, when he had taken the city, but to level it with the 
ground, To leave one stone upon another was but to leave 
a rallying point for the Jews to gather round, 

What a lesson this whole scene brings before us if we could 


282 


learn it! The exultant crowds hailing Jesus as the Messiah, 


and leading Him in triumph into the holy city; Jesus 


Himself weeping aloud in the midst of the joy ; the Pharisees 
and Scribes standing aloof, scowling and envious; the most 


sacred place of the holy city found no better than a cave of 


, P i ++ 
* Behind Him—Before Him. 

In your May number a passage was cited from a 
popular author in reference to our Lord’s healing 
the woman who had an issue of blood. May I 
correct an oversight in the writer’s remark that the 
Saviour “could not rest Himself—could not let 
her rest, until He brought her round defore Him?” 
This representation of the Lord Jesus bringing the 
poor woman “round éefore Him” sadly mars the 
profoundly interesting tableau which the Scripture 
narrative exhibits. Our Lord did not cause the 
invalid to come before Him, but He turned back 
towards where she was (Matt. ix. 22 ; Mark v. 30), 
and “looked round to see her who had done this ” 
(Mark v. 32). The woman “ perceiving that she 
had not escaped notice” (Luke viii. 47), “alarmed 
and trembling ” (Mark vy. 33), came no doubt with 
faltering steps, and ‘ threw herself at His feet, and 
told Him ali the truth” (Zézd.), ‘‘ before all the 
people” (Luke viii. 47), her tale of woe and 
tedious suffering, and how ’twas quickly ended 
(Luke viii. 47). Then came the closing words of 
grace. IF. H. RinGwoop. 
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The FeBs under Roman Rule, 


BY W. D. MORRISON. 


London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 5s. 


Mr. Morrison has written a capital book, and 
one which forms a really valuable addition to the 
“Story of the Nations” series. He is, however, 
more successful in dealing with the external 
fortunes of the Jews—the relations which existed 
between them and the Romans during the period 
in question—than in his treatment of the internal 
structure and conditions of Jewish society. The 
chapters devoted to the Maccabzean insurrection, 
the Roman conquest of Palestine, the rule of the 
Herodian family, the administration of the imperial 
procurators, and the destruction of Jerusalem, are 
all clearly and carefully written. Mr. Morrison has 
consulted the best authorities, and has made good 
use of the material thus placed at his command. 
He has not been content merely to reproduce the 
facts and the conclusions of others, but has grasped 
the historical details with a fresh, firm hand, and 
has presented them in a way that is all his own. 


robbers; what does it all mean? That in 
God’s commandments there is peace, and prosperit 
triumph, and not in any outward splendour, They’ cr 
‘¢ Hosanna!” but their hearts were far from Him. | 
soon they cried, ‘‘Crucify Him, crucify Him !” 


en 


The book may, therefore, fairly claim the kind of 


originality that consists in reissuing current coin 
stamped with the author's own image and 
individuality. No more concise sketch of the 


career of Herod, for instance, or of the policy of — 


the Roman tetrarchs, could be desired : and if the 
story is not told with the exhaustive fulness of 
Schiirer, or with the picturesque charm that lends 
so much grace to the pages of Hausrath, it 1s at 
least much more interesting and satisfactory than 
the narrative of Stapfer. For a popular and, at 
the same time, an accurate and well-condensed 
account of Jewish history during the period 
extending from the rise of the Maccabees to the 
reign of the Emperor Hadrian, we can heartily 
recommend Mr. Morrison’s book. ‘The chapters 
that follow, however, are scarcely of the same high 
order of excellence, and are of unequal merit. It 
is no doubt true that with reference to some of the 
topics dealt with, the information we possess is not 
only scanty but untrustworthy. It is, therefore, 
difficult for any writer to avoid statements and con- 
clusions, which to other scholars seem open to 
question ; nor in a volume of this sort would Mr. 
Morrison be expected to combat the opinions of 
those from whom he differs. Still he does not 
seem in every case to have thoroughly assimilated 
all the facts and material before him. For example, 
while the constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Sanhedrim are clearly described, nothing is said 
about its judicial procedure,—a point of great 
importance as illustrating the nature of the powers 
which the Supreme Court claimed the nght to 
exercise. Again, we are told that “the site for a 
synagogue was, as a rule, selected because of its 
proximity to the seashore, or to a running 
stream ;” and this statement is supported by a 
reference to Acts (xvi. 13) and to Josephus (Avt. 
xiv. 10, 23). But Mr. Morrison should have known 
that in both these passages, not synagogues, but 
proseuchat or places of prayer are intended, and 
that such oratories were simply open spaces—more 
rarely buildings—to be met with in cities where 
synagogues did not exist, or were not permitted. 
On the other hand, the chapters dealing with the 
origin and distinctive tenets of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes are much more satisfactory 
in point of arrangement and in fulness of detail. A 
word should also be said in praise of the illustra- 
tions, which are well-chosen and finely executed. 
Joun I. W. Poitock. 
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I yIELD to the Editor’s request that I should 


_ give him my impressions of Dr. Martineau’s- 
book, though I fear that, as I explained, it can 


be only impressions: the pressure of other en- 
gagements prevents me from undertaking a closer 
review. 

For the same reason, I shall hope to be forgiven 
if I take the book rather from my own standpoint, 


_ and reply to the question, not so much how it may 


affect others, as how it affects a position like my own. 
This narrowing down of the subject will at the same 
time greatly simplify it. Ishall not feel called upon 
to discuss conclusions with Dr. Martineau where I 


- agree with him. 


The book may be said to consist of three parts : 
(1) acriticism of competing theories of authority ; 
(2) a particular criticism of that theory which rests 
its beliefs primarily on the Bible: (3) a reconstruc- 
tion, independent of this, and in a large degree 
negative, of an object for personal religion. ,I feel 
myself absolved from any detailed discussion of (1) 
and (3), though on opposite grounds: I agree with 
too much of what is said under (1); I differ too 
widely from the preinisses involved in (3). The real 
debate between us reduces itself to the area covered 
by (2). Within this area the real battle would have 
to be fought; and it would be a battle, not so 
much in regard to the methods of which Dr. 
Martineau makes use, as in regard to the applica- 
tion of that method to particular concrete questions 
of criticism. 

I will not say that the preliminary argument is 
not needed, and that it may not have its use in 
certain quarters; but it is at least, I venture to 
think, much less needed now than it was twenty or 
thirty years ago. Among students of theology there 
are probably few who would wish to exempt the 
Bible from searching examination. Whatever they 
may think of the kind of examination applied to it 
by Dr. Martineau, they are not opposed to examina- 
tion in the abstract. They would conduct it freely 
and frankly, without reservation. ‘They will approach 
the Bible (if they are challenged to do so) “like 
any other book.” All they would claim is, not to 
have the question foreclosed for them, /ozw far it is 
like any other book. They would let it speak for 
itself. They would give it a patient and respectful 
hearing ; and if, or in so far as, it appears to differ 
from other books, they will recognise the fact, and 
assign to it a greater or less degree of authority 
accordingly. 


I do not wish to speak in terms of blame. We 
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The Seat of AucBority in Religion. 


By James MartTInEAv. Lonomans & Co. 
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owe Dr. Martineau far too great a debt, in other 
ways, for that ; and the causes which have made his 
book what it is lie near enough to the surface, 
and are not peculiar to him, individually. But I 
should be obliged to say that the hearing which he 
has given to the Bible is certainly not patient, and 
is some way short of respectful. And to that funda- 
mental defect I should attribute what seems to me 
to be his failure to obtain any sound and per- 
manent results. He takes the whole problem, or 
series of problems, to be far easier than it is; and 
the consequence is that he proposes a number of 
off-hand solutions which cannot possibly stand. 
I find no signs in the book of that close and 
concentrated study which alone can satisfy the 
conditions of biblical criticism at the present 
day. 

The key-note is struck in the preface. It appears 
that the book takes up recasts and continues an 
unfinished series of papers which came out in a 
monthly periodical between the years 1872 and 
1875. 

“So great in the interval had been the gain of 
historical research, in regard especially to the growth 
of the Church in the first two centuries, that it 
was impossible to resume my task till I had over- 
taken the movement in advance by following the 
footsteps which led to the higher point of view. 
This recovery of a true position is now rendered 
comparatively easy by the striking improvement, 
in condensation, in critical fairness, and literary 
form of modern theological authorship: so that, 
under such guidance as that of Scholten, Hatch, ! 
Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, Harnack, and Weizsacker, 
even a veteran student may find it possible, with 
no very wide reading, to readjust his judgments to 
the altered conditions of the time.” 

There is an air of easy satisfaction in this para- 
graph—a sort of looking round on the works of 
criticism, and finding them all very good—which I 
am afraid is not a hopeful sign for getting at the vea/ 
truth, the veritas veritatum, a treasure which lies 
deeper underground, and is not to be come at in 
such comfortable and expeditious ways. I regret to 
see Dr. Martineau numbering himself among those 
who imagine that all that is necessary to solve the 
most perplexing of human problems is to go to a 
few of the latest German writers—not to weigh 
and test their hypotheses, and explore all round 


1Jt will be remembered that Dr. Hatch’s utterances on 
biblical criticism are confined to his articles in the Zxcyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 
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question. 


and assimilated. 


their ae but pore to take their slusic 
ready-made, translate them ne poe BS spread 


‘them cisco asa. Lhe oy Dr : ; as 
The p ss in the of Dr. Mar eau is not 
only a Loire Ly et at’ : most one- arin one, It 


is the old story: advertunt eventus ubt implentur, | 


‘negligunt ubi fallunt. Any thing that makes for 


his thesis is eagerly accepted, whatever tells against. 
it is ignored, The names which Dr. Martineau 
chooses are all more or less on, his own side of the 
Even the works which go with these 
names do not seem to me to have been digested 
I cannot admit for a moment 
that the real state of present scholarship is repre- 
sented. It is essentially the criticism of twenty 
years ago. ‘There is a new patch or two on the old 
garment (like Vischer’s theory of the Apocalypse), 
and that is all.’ 

Have we had no prophets in Israel all this time 
whose words are worth listening to? Is it safe to 
treat of the Christianity of the first two centuries, 
and wholly neglect Bishop Lightfoot? Is it safe to 
dispose of the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel 
without a word of allusion either to Dr. Ezra Abbot 
or to Dr. Westcott—we might add, even to his 
own late colleague, Dr. James Drummond—and 
not only without a word of allusion to them, but 


with pretty clear indications that they have either 


not been read or have made no impression? Is 
it safe to revive an old theory! of Keim’s and 
Scholten’s (that the Ephesian tradition of St. John 


turns upon a confusion between the Apostle and 


the Presbyter) without a hint of the weighty pro- 
tests which have been raised against it? Is it safe 
to take up the Paschal Controversy without a sign 
of any acquaintance with Schiirer’s elaborate and 
decisive monograph? Is it safe to touch upon 
the Acts, and take no account of the accumulating 
corroborations which that much - enduring book 
has received in recent years? 

One or two contrasts strike me as I am writing. 
Let any one who is impressed with Dr. Martineau’s 
book turn from his treatment of the Fourth Gospel 
-—I will not say to the “Bampton Lectures” of the 
present year, though, when they are published, he 
will find in them a great deal that is instructive, 
but to Schiirer’s survey of the Johannean question 
in a recent volume of Giessener Vortrdge.* I hope 
before very long to return elsewhere to this truly 
judicial and valuable essay, and to do my best to 
bring out the real advance which it marks. Or 
again, let him turn from the section on the Acts 
to an article by Professor Ramsay (“St Paul at 
Ephesus”), which touches incidentally on that 
book, in the current (July) number of the Zx- 
posttor. ‘The reader will there’ have brought 


1 I commend the pages (pp. 194, 195) in which this is 
stated as a sample of the coeva /éger in criticism. 
2 Giessen, 1889. 


L ni 
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have dealt with it ca Se d 
important book. — ei is not a bo 
read. To speak quite frankly, it : 

a book which is better left unread. It aa 
should call a dangerous book—not at 
sense that it contains heretical doctrine, 158 
one is, of course, prepared — but because 
attractiveness of its style is out of all pro 
to the solidity of its substructure. Dr. M 
is not only a very skilful writer, but he is 
very confident one ; and confidence is ap 
catching. ‘To the student who brings arith 
large grain of salt, and who will test each prop 
tion as it arises, and ask what is the ground for 
dogmatic assertions which are made so repeatec 
as to what is, and what is not, an anachronis 
at any given time, the book will do no harm : 
criticism of it may, in fact, be a good intellectual 
exercise ; though, so far as positive results are con- 
cerned, I suspect that he would be much better ~ 
employed in reading Types of Ethical Theory or 
A Study of Religion. But the general reader, who 
comes to the book with only a smattering of know- 
ledge, and has not the time or the opportunity 
to test what is put before him, will be apt 
to be carried away by the glow and enthusiasm 
of an eloquent pen into positions at which he 
would never arrive by sound and circumspect 
reasoning. 


W. SANDAY. 


* €Burc8 Bells * Portrait Gatferp. 


Tuis ‘‘gallery ” will be a valued possession not to the mem- 
bers of the Church of England only, for most of the names 
are known and reverenced beyond the bounds of Church 
or party. Each monthly part contains four portraits and 
short life sketches, and is remarkably cheap at 7d. Part IV. 
(April) has the Bishop of Chichester, the Dean of Rochester, 
Preb. Shelford, and Dr. George C. Martin. Part V., the 
Bishop of Wakefield, the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Dix of 
New York, and Sir John H. Kennaway, M.P. Part VI., 
the Bishop of Bedford, Chancellor Espin, Preb. Sadler, and 
Mr. R. Bosworth Smith. Part VII., the Bishop of Minnesota, 
the Dean of Peterborough, Canon Ellison, and Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, M.P. 
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